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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Among  the  numerous  military  historical  works  which 
have  l>een  published  in  France  since  the  termination  of  the 
late  war,  it  has  been  matter  of  surprise  that  no  ^>iierml 
and  complete  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  has  yet 
apjieared.  The  subject,  however,  is  one  wliicli  French 
military  writers  may  Ix?  siip|K>st^l  to  approju*!)  with  some 
defp'ee  of  reluctance.  The  c(>nsci«HIsnl^s^  of  the  unprinci- 
f»letl  causes  of  its  oripn,  and  of  the  tn-acliiTv,  cruelty,  and 
atrocity,  which  signalized  its  comineiiceinent  aiul  pro;;*'^**! 
added  to  the  circumstance  of  its  havin<(  hei'n  \hr  Hrst  and 
main  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  that  ^>vcriinient,  which  had 
elevated  their  nation  to  the  supremacy  of  Eurojie,  are  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  this  reluctance.  There  is  no  rjues- 
lion,  however,  but  that  fnmi  their  situation  and  opfwrtuni- 
ties  the  French  officers  were  in  some  ri'^Tts  much  Iwtter 
enabled  than  their  adversaries  to  supply  that  clesidiratum 
which  still  exists,  having  as  yet  Ix'^n  only  partially  sup- 
plied by  the  work  of  our  own  distinguishHl  w liter,  Dr. 
Sou  they. 

The  work  of  General  Foy,  of  which  a  truniJation  is  now 
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8ii%niU(etl  to  the  English  public,  supplies  ihis  desitleralum 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  nine  books  which  properly 
form  the  History  (included  in  the  second  volume  of  this 
translation)  only  enibrnce  the  period  from  the  first  inva- 
sion of  Portugal  by  Juiiot,  to  its  evacuation  by  the  French 
army,  with  the  contemporaneous  events  in  Spain. 

With  the  exception  of  >*ome  ebullitions  of  national  feel* 
ing  at  the  expense  of  our  *jun  country,  (upon  which  some 
observations  will  be  made  presently,)  the  work  in  its  pre- 
liminary view  presents  such  a  body  of  acute  remark  and 
valuable  informationj  and  in  the  narrative  part  is  charaC'^ 
tensed  by  such  general  fairness  and  clear  details  of  the 
extraordinary  events  of  the  period^  as  to  make  it  matter 
of  regret  that  the  author  did  not  prosecute  his  task  to  a 
Goncluiiion. 

As  the  reader  may  feel  some  curiosity  respecting  the 
leading  circumstances  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  matit 
whose  celebrity  as  a  popular  orator  in  his  latter  days  haa 
thrown  his  previous  military  career  almost  entirely  into 
the  shade,  the  following  short  notice  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
acceptable. 

Maximilian  Sebastian  Foy  was  a  native  of  Ham  in  Pi- 
cardy,  and  born  in  1775.  He  received  the  first  part  of  his 
education  at  the  College  of  Soissons  ;  entered  in  1790,  into 
the  artillery  school  of  La  Fire>  and  was  appointed  in  179i^  ■ 
sub-lieutenant  in  the  third  regiment  of  frjot  artillery.  En*  ^M 
tering  with  ardour  into  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  he, 
at  the  end  of  that  year,  joit\ed  the  national  army.  He  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  Valmy  and  Jemappes,  and  in  1798» 
at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  had  already  attained  the  rank 
of  captain,  as  a  reward  for  his  bravery  and  military  talents. 
He  served  in  all  the  subsequent  campaigns  of  the  Revolu- 
lioD,  under  Dumourie^,  Ftchegru^  Moreau,  Massena,  Uc 
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In  1808,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  6th  regiment  of  hone 
artiUerj.   Shortly  after,  he  rdfaed  the  offer  of  being  made 
one  of  Bonaparte's  aid-de-campt,  when  the  latter  had  abjur- 
ed hit  republican  principles,  and  assumed  the  imperial  pur- 
pie ;  Foy,  however,  considered  himself  bound  to  sacrifice 
his  political  opinions  to  tlie  interests  and  tranquillity  of  his 
country,  and  continued  his  bervices  for  its  defence.    In  the 
capacity  of  colonel  of  artillery  of  the  Sd  airps,  hv  shared 
in  the  short  but  brilliant  campaign  in  Grerniany,  in  1804. 
Daring  the  year  1806,  he  cominaudetl  the  artillery  of  the 
French  army  stationed  in  the  Friuli,  for  the  piir}KMe  of 
occupying  the  Venetian  territory,  which,  by  the  treaty  of 
Prpflburg,  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

In  1807,  he  was  sent  info  Turkey  by  Napoleon,  along 
with  a  Ixxly  of  French  troops,  principally  artillerymen, 
for  the  puqxise  of  introducing  the  European  tactics  into 
the  Turkish  senrice,  and  enabling  that  government  to  co» 
operate  in  the  Emperor^'s  plaii^  for  humbling  the  power  of 
Russia.  But  the  revolution  which  overturned  the  throne 
of  Sultan  Selim,and  the  determination  of  the  Janissaries  to 
resist  all  innovations  on  their  discipline,  Cinn|)elled  him  and 
most  of  his  companions  to  return  to  France. 

The  French  expedition  against  Portugal  was  then  just' 
commendng:  he  accepteil  a  conmiund  in  the  artillery 
under  General  Junot,  and  while  that  kingdom  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  Foy  filled  the  duties  of  inspector  of 
the  forts  and  fortresses.  After  the  landing  of  the  English^ 
he  commanded  the  artillery  of  the  reserve  at  the  battle  of 
Vimeiro,  in  which  the  French  were  completely  defeated, 
•od  Foy  was  severely  wounded.  He  returned  to  France 
^th  the  army,  when  it  evacuated  Portugal  in  pursuance  of 
^  ConveDtion  of  Cintra.  The  same  army  was  immedi- 
^lyforwaided  to  Spain,  and  subsequently  placed  under 
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tho  orders  of  Marshal  Soult,  vrhen  the  French  again 
entcreil  rortogal,  after  the  English  had  retreated  from 
Corunna^  Oporto  having  offered  a  vigorous  resistauce  to 
Soult's  attacks,  Foy  was  sent  by  that  officer  to  summon 
the  bishop  to  open  the  gates*  This  mission  had  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.  He  was  seized  by  tiie  popukee,  stripped 
of  almost  all  his  clothes,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon^  from 
which  he  made  his  escape  with  great  difficulty.  On  the 
3d  of  November  1809,  he  was  appointed  genera!  of  bri- 
gade. 

In  February,  1810,  at  the  head  of  500  foot  and  100 
horse,  he  made  a  skilful  retreat,  with  very  little  loss, 
across  the  Sierra  de  Cacerfesj  in  Upper  Estremadura,  in 
the  face  of  a  Spanish  corps  of  upwards  of  6000  infantry 
and  cavalry,  whom  he  completely  kept  at  bay.  The 
English  army  retreated  into  Portugal,  followed  by  Mas- 
sena,  and  only  halted  to  achieve  the  victory  of  Bukicu  ; 
Foy  was  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  in  that  liattle,  and  was 
again  severely  woundeiL 

When  Lord  Wellington  took  up  his  memorable  stand 
on  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  from  which  all  Massena'ji 
attempts  to  dispossess  him  were  unavailing,  tfie  situation 
of  the  French  army  became  so  critical  from  the  scarcity 
of  provisions,  and  the  miserable  and  destitute  state  of  the 
troops,  that  Massena  felt  at  last  compelled  to  retreat.  He 
deemed  it  advisable,  howeveff  to  communicate  his  situa- 
tion to  the  Emjx^ror,  and  to  soUcit  from  Inm  reinforce- 
ments and  insitructions.  He  selected  General  Foy  for  this 
mission,  i^hich  was  one  attended  with  no  small  danger, 
from  his  having  to  traverse  a  country  io  a  state  of 
c-omplete  insurrection.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  ac- 
complishing it  ;  received  the  Emperor's  instructions,  and 
returned  in  safety  to  Maasena's  army  in  February,  1811. 
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He  was  reimnWd  ff>r  hi    ^-r%»ccsun  Uiis  occarion  hy  the 
rank  of  fjcfierAl  d  liiviMuu. 

He  V88  pr^tent  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  in  Jitljr 
Mil?,  wh«f«  hif  cffotta  to  rrKcve  the  fortune  of  the  dajf 
««n*  wlmMy  iMWiiceraifql.  When  itn'  French  annj  ffftwai 
cd,  hm  ooniiMiMiieJ  the  rear-gtiard,  anii  Miccecded  in  re^ 
prlliag  tba  attacks  made  upon  it*  On  the  10th  of  Augast 
bt  wm  Bent  to  the  rtrliaf  of  A»torga,  then  bmc^ged  by  the 
fijlinaaa ;  but  he  arrived  too  late,  the  place  baring  tiir- 
fiHidered  the  day  before, 

Wboi  Lord  Wellinglon  raited  the  viege  of  Bnrgoa, 
aad  igtin  retreattd  to  the  Doiiro^  General  Foy  wa»  one 
af  the  i^eneraU  who  bung  H\Hm  hiti  rear;  at  Villaboa  be 
mde  IIK*  prisioners  und  captured  two  cannon  and  twenty 
artiUery*waggont.  Some  day»  after  thia,  cm  the  9iM  of 
OoiobcT,  he  had  nearly  fallen  a  rictiin  tiJ>  a  treneheroni 
inifae  of  the  GaUdan  aoldieri  at  Valencia  del  Ihieni* 
Thty  icnt  him  a  nuNwagne,  offering  to  open  their  gates  if 
he  vottM  present  hhn^lf :  be  icnt  one  of  his  aid-de-camfia^ 
pweeifad  by  a  trum|)eter,  but  as  Noan  ah  he  apfiroached 
the  Spniih  nldiers  diiichargcd  their  my^ketn  at  him. 
ladignant  at  this  attempt,  Foy  swore  to  make  them  re- 
al; hii  irtMips  with  their  hatchets  broke  down  the 
gitea  wlucb  had  been  barricadoedi  and  st«)rmed  the  town. 
Whmk  the  news  of  the  disasters  of  the  Frt*nch  army 
\Miaada  reaehcd  Napoleon *»  crimmnndcTs  in  Spain,  tliejr 
ted  thut  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  French 
amy  in  that  country  would  be  obliged  tu  effect  Hs 
fvtnat,  ui  cooaequence  of  the  offeiisiTe  movements  of 
I^nrtl  Wellington.  General  Foy  was  then  sent  with  his 
lUttitoo  and  lome  other  i roups  beyond  Vittoriat  ta  keep 
dlfef«il  partioa  in  cheeky  which  infested  Biscay  and 
Am  cooiinumcations  with   France.     After  the 
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loss  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  (at  which  he  was  not 
present,)  he  collected  at  Bergara  S0,000  troops  of  dif- 
ferent divisions,  which  were  wandering  about  without 
direction,  and  lieat  successively  the  different  Spanish 
corps  which  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  allied  army* 
He  arrived  at  Tolo^a  about  the  same  time  with  Ge- 
neral  Graliain  (Lord  Lynedoch)  who  was  endeavouring 
to  cut  off  bis  retreat.  After  a  sanguinary  contest  in 
that  towi]^  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  retreat  upon 
IruBy  from  which  he  was  also  soon  dislodged*  After 
sending  part  of  his  army  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of 
St.  Sebastian,  he  recrossed  the  Bidassoa,  and  entered  the 
French  territory.  The  Englisti  army  followed  the  French 
divisions  in  their  retreat,  and  appeared  in  the  Pyrenees 
almost  as  soon  as  them.  Lord  Wellington  having  strictly 
blockaded  Fampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian,  since  the  month 
of  June  1813,  determined  to  besiege  these  two  places*  the 
latter  of  which  was  esttremely  important  to  him  to  poffiooa, 
on  account  of  its  port  in  the  Gulf  of  Gascony-  Marshal 
Souk  liei  ng  shortly  after  appointed  bv  Napoleon  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  annies  in  Spain,  with  unlimited  powers, 
determined  to  make  a  bold  effort  to  compel  the  English 
to  raise  the  ^iege  of  these  two  places,  and  to  drive  them 
back  from  ihe  French  frontierft.  For  that  pur|>o*»e  he  col- 
lected several  divisions  at  St*  Jean  de  Luat,  of  which  Gene<  I 
ral  Foy's  formed  part  of  the  right  wing.  The  result  of 
these  operations  was  the  battle  of  Cubiry,  in  which  the^^ 
French  were  again  disc^^mfittd  with  great  slaughter  ;^^ 
and  the  fortresses  of  Pampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian  were 
obhg^  to  capitulate  shortly  after.  L^ird  Wellington  then 
proceeded  to  attack  the  French  army  in  the  Pyrenees  with^ 
in  their  own  frontiers.  On  the  10th  of  November  he  at- 
tacked the  French  troops  in  their  linesi  and  after  a  san- 
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rhfch  Fciy'p    '  had  fori  inoQiniC 

K  ccmi])M  ;  i^ry.     Iti  the  ttftir 

the  jf^mmgt  of  the  Nive,  on  the  9th  of  December,  afid 
Ihf  faifttle  of  8l  Pierre  il  Irrulie  on  the  16th,  in  which  the 
B^jKiA  were  agnin  the  rictiir«»  Poy  ^n-iitly  cHutinmiishecl 
MfliwJf  In  thf  h«rci.friti^ht  battle  of  On  hex,  an  the  j^^th 
of  Fehniary,  1814,  Foy  waa  agam  at  tin*  head  of  hj»  diri- 
maot  and  received  a  wound  to  severe  that  it  was  at  fini 
lodged  lu  be  mortal* 

He  had  been  created  Count  of  the  Empiir  by  Napoleon, 
and  Comnaiider  of  the  IjeKion  of  Hcmottr*  After  the 
wmtOmtitm  of  tht?  Boutb^ms,  he  wa*,  in  March  181 
pnled  InHpector-gi'iieraJ  ttf  Infantry  in  the  14th  AI... 
tary  Oivixion.  On  the  return  of  Napoli*on«  during  the 
hltiidred  days,  he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  KmperorJ 
and  ouoimanded  one  of  the  inftin! ry  ciivii*ion«  at  the  bat- 
ilea  of  Lagny  and  Waterloo;  at  the  lat^t  of  >ihich  he 
fecemd  hit  fifteenth    wound.      Hiin  clu!i4-d  htn  military 


la  WI9  he  attnincd  the  rnnk  of  liculcnant-fjenrral,  and 
trui  tn  iHut  year  elected  a  member  of  th*-  French  i  hamber 
of  DepuiieA  fur  the  department  of  the  Atsne,  the  duties  of 
which  he  continued  to  discharge  till  h\%  death  in  Xtivem- 
IBSU.  From  hi*  very  fir^t  cntrnnce  into  the  Cham- 
"fcert'Wt  powrrn  a«  an  oral<ir  pUced  him  at  the  head  i)f  the 
libemt  oppoMtion,  and  aince  the  commenoement  of  the 
Revdliition«  no  man  haa  ever  acquired  a  utrongcr  asc*en* 
dimey  over  public  opinton  in  Francf.  No  one  certainly 
etrr  died  more  regretted  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  our 
nt^elibrnin  have  eitpn^sued  their  seniic  of  hii  merits  and 
•n,  by  the  liberal  proviMon  they  have  made 
i.^  ».^,;aate  family,  does  equal  honour  to  their  iia« 
J  IMnga  and  to  the  memory  of  the  patriotic  orator.  *^ 
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General  Foy  himself  intended  to  have  pubhshed  an 
English  translation  of  his  work  at  the  same  time  with 
the  original ;  he  employed  a  gentleman  for  that  purpose,^ 
who  translated  the  first  three  books  (of  the  History)  in 
1817,  and  the  fourth  book  in  the  beginning  of  1818.  His^ 
intention  appears  originally  to  have  published  the  work  iiiH 
volumes,  in  order  to  anticipate  Dn  Southey'a  History, 
then  known  to  be  preparing  ;  but  the  circumstaneea  stated 
in  Madame  Foy's  Preface  led  to  its  suspension,  and  finally 
to  its  abandonment. 

To  the  enquirer  after  historical  truth,  it  is  at  all  times 
of  importance  to  be  acquainted  with  the  statements  given 
by  adverse  parties,  of  transactions  in  which  tliey  were  both 
actora,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  die  historian  to  sift  and  weigh 
their  conflicting  testimony,  and  fairly  state  the  result.  Ge- 
neral Foy  stood  in  a  different  situation  from  Dr.  Southey, 
the  first  having  been  an  actor  in,  wliile  the  other  is  only 
a  narrator  of  the  scenes  which  are  represented  in  their 
spective  pages.  The  difference  of  country  and  profe 
sion  is  sufficient  to  aceount  for  their  different  manner^ 
of  viewing  the  same  events,  where  there  is  no  dis- 
pute about  the  facts.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  two  works,  which 
assuredly  afford  matter  for  very  interesting  companson^ 
The    cursory   examinatiofi    of  the    first   volume   of   DnH 
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•  Mr.  T.  O.  Cliurcliill.  of  AuUby-street/  London  ;  from  whom  the 
mFormatiun  lias  heen  derived*  It  b  right  to  state  that  no  jwirt  of 
the  present  tronslation  has  been  iniule  hy  him.  Mr.  Clmrt'hill  ro- 
mifcrks,  with  reference?  to  what  the  Ctnmtesn  says  of  the  work  never 
having  been  Anally  revised  by  the  General,  thiit  ns  it  in  ^'{ircely  pro- 
bable that  he  woiild  have  had  it  translated  into  Enjflish  before  the 
French  had  undergone  a  final  revision  for  the  pre^s,  it  may  l»e  pre* 
lumed  thnt  he  cofutider45d  himself  ae  having  put  the  lost  hand  to 
thestf  four  lHH>k<*  at  least. 
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Soutbey's  History,  which  the  tnuiBlator  was  led  to  make 
during  the  progress  of  the  present  work  through  the  press, 
bss  produced  an  impression  in  the  highest  degree  favour- 
Mcy  of  the  historian^s  general  accuracy  and  fidelity.  It 
is  the  more  necessary  to  state  this,  as  it  has  been  the 
&shion  among  the  French  military  writers,  to  treat  his 
work  as  a  mere  compound  of  romance  and  of  national 
sod  political  prejudices. 

Independently  of  the  boastful  ebullitions  of  national 
feeUng,  which  are  more  conspicuous  in  the  first  part  of  the 
work  (especially  in  the  first  and  second  books,  treating  of 
the  French  and  English  armies,)  such  sentiments  appear 
so  ioherent  in  every  French  military  work  of  the  present 
day,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  notice  or  refute 
them.  General  Foy  appears  to  have  drank  as  deeply  as 
most  of  his  countrymen  of  the  cup  of  such  illusions. 
But  there  are  two  points  in  his  book  to  which  all  Engli^ih. 
men  must  take  strong  exception,  as  detracting  from  the 
gravity  and  impartiality  of  an  historian.  The  first  relates 
to  the  charge  which  General  Foy  has  brought  nakedly,  with* 
out  note  or  comment,  against  the  Government  of  England, 
of  having  in  one  instance  sent  hired  assassins  into  France 
to  kill  Bonajiarte;  and,  in  another  of  having  paid  for  the 
assassination  of  Paul  I.  Such  grave  charges  as  these 
ought  never  to  be  brought  forward  against  any  Govern- 
iiitnt  but  on  the  clearcht  evidence.  When  they  were  first 
promulgated  by  Napoleon,  the}  were  immediately  dis- 
avowed in  the  strongest  manner  by  Mr.  Addington,  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  Napoleon 
was  dared  to  the  pr(M>f :  but  as  no  such  prcxif  was  ever 
^ven,  it  would  have  been  but  fair  in  the  historian  to 
p;ive  the  English  Ministry  the  lienefit  of  their  disavowal 
Mr.  Addington's  words,  on   tla*  occabi<m   of  Lord  Mor- 
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petli's  appeal  to  him,  on  the  suhject  of  Drake^s  Corre&pon- 
dence,  were,  "  I  thank  the  noble  lord  for  giving  me  an 
opportunity  to  repel,  openly  and  courageously,  one  of  the 
most  grosd  and  most  atrocious  calumniefi  ever  fabrieat 
in  one  civilized  nation  to  the  prejudice  of  ant»ther. 
affirm,  in  my  own  name,  as  well  as  that  of  my  colleaguei 
that  no  instructions  or  authority  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  indepcnde.it  nations,  or  with  the  established 
laws  by  which  civilized  nations  are  bnund,  have  been 
given  to  any  minister,  or  to  any  individual^  by  bis  Ma- 
jesty "*«  Government.*' 

Such  caUimnimis  imputations  could  only  find  credence, 
in  tim.es  when  the  feehngs  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple of  both  couotricft  were  exceedingly  inflamed  against 
each  other;  and  with  the  press  completely  enslaved, 
or  at  his  command,  all  over  the  Continent,  Bonaparte 
had  BVi  immense  advantage  over  his  English  adver- 
saries, and  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  tnake  the  French 
nation  believe  every  falsehood  which  it  suited  his  interest 
or  his  policy  to  give  currency  to*  The  remains  of  im- 
pressions communicated  at  that  time,  are  still  distinctly 
▼isible  in  the  pniductions  of  many  of  the  French  writers 
of  the  present  day.  If  General  Foy  had  been  alive,  we 
should  have  felt  inclined  to  address  Idm  in  the  words  of 
Mr*  Fux  to  Bonaparte  himself  in  180S,  when  the  latter 
ventured  to  make  a  similar  charge  against  Mr.  Whidham, 
— "  Clear  your  bead  of  all  that  utjnsen4.e  I"* 

The  second  relates  to  the  criticisms  made  upon  the  D 
of  Wellington^  system  of  tactics  and  military  reputatii 
Nothing   said   in    this   book  can,  in   the  slightest  deg 
affect  either  the  one  or  the  other,    in   the  opinion  uf  His 
Grace's  countrymen.     General  Foy's  remarks  «avour  too 
much  of  the  time  they  were  written,  when  the  feetings  of 
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hdsidr'ftiid  bis  cofDnides  wm*  itill  fort   and  raokliog 
trom  die  wctme   of   recent  defeat   aod  bumbled  narifflftil 
pride.    Ill  ibmt  exeluiive  admiratioD  of  m  wptem  al  tactics 
wUA  wo  kmg  1  ooune  of  iuereaa  aft  that  of  Napolaon  n»* 
tuially  inipirtfd,  the  Freocfa  authors  can  »er  no  merit  tn 
that  rf  a  riral.     The  perfection  af  niadrrn  war  with  them 
it  **lo  collect  a  ntimi*Tou»  army  in  the  nhortett  apace  of 
time,  and  « ith  the  least  incitmbmnces,  to  fall  rapidly  upon 
the  enemy — ^ioliiiisdate  htm  by  a  sudden  appearance — 
threaten  his  comiDuaieationa— attack  him  with  impptuoalty 
^haal  htm  ;  pursue  him  without  relaxing,  or  ^nng  htm 
(hue  to  recover  brniM-lf,  and  march  iitraight  to  hi«  eapitaL^ 
But  they   forget  that  lo  give  thin  system  it*  full  effect, 
Napo)eo0t  the  great  itiaatcr  uf  tin?  art,  from  who§c  practice 
ihaae  maxims  arc  derived,  required  constantly  a  million  of 
TRCQ  at  Ma  beck,  the  sacrifice  of  whoie  Hves^  in  his  ca]cuhi> 
'  '1  with  as  much  indifference  as  the  con- 
iptfon  •  :  ^  .,^  owdcr;  and  that,  uith  all  these  means  at 
ooBEUiMuid,  with  the  ablest  commnndrrs  and  the  most  de- 
voted foilowert  that  eumpieror  ever  had«  the  syatcm  failedf 
Croni    lieing  tried  onc5e  too  often.     To  this  system,  be  it 
nsiaembered.   Lord  Wfllingtc>ii'«  twtics  jcrave  the  first  ef- 
ftctUaJ  check,  aa  well  aa  its  death-blow.     In  less  ihaQ  she 
a^  tinte^  and  as  General  Poy  admits,  with  a  British 
which  never  exceeded  50,000  mcn»  Lord  Wellington 
rely  baffled  and  defeated  all   the  French  generals 
were   amt  against  him,   drove  their  armies  out  of 
r  Penifitula,  and  only  clofied  his  victorious  career  under 
wtSU  of  Touluuse.     In   that  space  of  time,  also,  he 
the  dormant   spirits  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
(who  had,  till  he  appeared,  been  driven  from  the 
by  the  French,  like  chaff  before  the  wind,)  inspired 
i  with  courage,  with  a  generous  emulation  of  his  own 
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troops^  with  confidence  in  him  as  their  leader,  and  finally 
associated  them  as  partners  in  his  victories. 

Last  of  all  J  when  it  was  his  fortune  to  measure  his  strength 
with  the  Great  Captain  of  the  age,  his  confidence  in  him- 
self and  his  troops^  and  theirs  in  him,  remained  unshaken. 
General  Foy*s  own  words  may  tell  the  tale  of  Waterloo: — 
**  Deatli  was  before  them  and  in  their  ranks ;  disgrace  in 
their  rear.  In  this  terrible  situation,  neither  the  bulletjf«l 
of  the  Imperial  Guard,  discharged  almost  point-blank,  not* 
the  victorious  cavalry  uf  Fnince,  could  make  the  least  im- 
pi'ession  on  the  immovable  British  infantry.  One  might 
have  been  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  it  had  rooted  itself 
in  the  ground,  but  for  the  majestic  movement  which  ita 
battalions  commenced  some  minutes  after  sunset,  at  th( 
mament  when  the  approach  of  the  Pnisidan  amiy  apprize 
Wellington,  that— thanks  to  numbers,  thanks  to  the  forci 
of  inert  rcBi stance,  and  as  a  reward  for  havins^  contrived  t< 
draw  up  brave  fellows  in  battle,— he  hud  just  achieved  th< 
most  decisive  victory  of  oiir  age.** 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  indifTerence  to  the  present  gen< 
ration  or  to  jiosteri ty,  by  what  nanie  our  ancient  adversa.riejl 
may  choose  to  designate  the  qualities  which  have  ensured 
their  opponent's  triumph,  or  by  what  subterfuges  they  may 
wmk  to  palltat'e  to  the  world  and  to  their  own  feelings  the 
sense  of  defeat.  The  vrctories  theni^clves  cannot  be  gain- 
liayed  or  disputed.  Spain  and  Portitgal,  and  Wa- 
TKKtoo,  are  the  columns — tlie  tmmumenta  peremna  facti 
*— of  England's  and  of  Wellingtmi's  glory. 

It  is  satisfactory  also  to  know,  if  General  Foy's  opinimi 
be  considered  of  any  weight,  that  the  same  oauses  which 
secured  the  triumphs  of  England  under  Marlborough  and 
Wellington  still  exist,  and  will  continue,  with  incroABed 
advantages,  (see  vol,  i,  p,  !^18,)  to  produce   similtr  dfee^ 
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in  the  event  of  any  future  contest  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  may  Grod  long  avert ! 

One  word  more.  Greoeral  Foy,  in  his  eagerness  to  lay 
bold  of  any  circumstance  thai  can  detract  from  the  Duke 
o{  Wellington's  merits,  has  committed  a  strange  oversight 
in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Vimeiro,  which  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  account  for.  He  states,  that  after  the  French 
had  been  defeated  in  all  their  attacks.  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
who  came  up  during  the  action,  approved  of  every  thing 
that  Sir  A.  Wellesley  had  done,  and  gave  him  full  powers 
to  improve  the  victory  as  he  thought  proper ;  and  he  im- 
putes it  as  matter  of  blame  to  Sir  Arthur,  that  he  did  not 
immediately  commence  the  pursuit,  and  endeavour  to  cut 
off  the  French  retreat  Now,  if  any  one  circumstance  con- 
nected with  that  battle  is  more  notorious  than  another,  it  is 
that  Sir  A.  Wellesley  did  actually  propose  to  pursue  the 
enemy,  and  that  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  considering  it  inex- 
pedient, from  his  de6ciency  in  cavalry  and  the  enemy's  su- 
periority in  that  force,  overruled  it.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Board  of  Inquiry,  which  were  published  at  the  time, 
and  all  the  contemporary  and  subsequent  accounts,  afford 
the  clearest  evidence  of  the  fact,  so  that  it  appears  quite 
inconceivable  how  he  should  have  overlooked  it. 

London^  September y  1827. 
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Pkace,  wm  mgned  at  TihAu  lieiween  France  and 
and  between  France  and  Pniana.  The  Em- 
peror Napoleon  re-entered  his  cfl[»ital  in  triumph. 
Bted  with  battles,  the  people  hailed  the  parifica* 
with  grateful  acclamatioa'^.  But  England  was 
not  jret  suliduedt  and  nothing  but  a  treaty  with 
KngiiDd  cxmld  ensure  the  duration  of  peace  cm  the 
Continent. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  August,  in  the  year 
1807t  MXk  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  was 
Wrmhied  at  fiayonne*     It  was  called  the  Corps  of 
OtKeiration  of  the  Gironde.     Under   this    modest 
name,  and  with  this  defensive  semblance,  the  French 
tioops  had  once  before,  in  1801,  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nets,  trarersed  Spain»  and  imposed  a  burthen  some 
cipitiilatjon   on    Portugal     The  Gironde  Corps  of 
Obserration  was  not  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
l^neh  amaiea  of  Germany,   Poland,  or  Italy.     It 
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was  made  up  of  troops  which  had  been  left  in  the 
interior  to  guard  the  Norman  and  Breton  coasts ; 
namely,  the  seventieth  and  eighty-sixth  regiments  of 
infantry,  two  regiments  which,  not  having  Ijeen  en- 
gaged in  the  last  campaigns  of  the  Emperor,  con- 
tained a  great  number  of  old  soldiers ;  several  third 
battalions,  which  were  composed  only  of  raw  troops; 
Swiss  battalions  ;  and  two  legions,  one  of  Piedmon- 
tese,  the  other  of  Hanoverians.  The  battalions  were 
from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  strong.  The 
cavalry  consisted  of  fourth  squadrons,  supplied  by 
the  conscription  of  the  cun-ent  year,  and  embodied 
in  temporary  regiments.  In  this  organization,  th^ 
men,  the  horses,  the  dresses,  the  equipments,  every 
thing  was  new,  except  the  officers,  non-commission- 
ed officers,  and  four  horsemen  in  each  company,  who 
were  the  only  persons  that  had  seen  actual  service. 
Fifty  pieces  of  field-artillery  were  assigned  to  this 
army.  As  the  battalions  of  the  artillery  train  were 
all  employed  on  foreign  service,  the  Govenim.ent,  in 
order  to  provide  draught-horses,  had  recourse  to  a 
contractor,  whom  it  entrusted  with  soldiers,  and 
who  engaged  to  supply  horses  furnished  with  all 
that  was  necessary  to  take  the  field.  «^9 

France  had  no  longer  an  enemy  on  the  Continent, 
yet  an  army  was  assembling  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.  If  there  could  have  been  any  doubt  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  destination  of  this  army» 
if  must  have  been  removed  on  hearing  tlie  name  of 
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the  generai  to  whom  the  Emperor  had  confided  the 
command. 

In  the  first  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  colonel  of 
artillery,  Bonaparte,  was  constructing  a  battery  be* 
fore  Toulon^  which  treason  had  put  into  the  hands 
of  fiireigu  annies.  Having  occasion  to  give  on  the 
ground  orders  which  could  not  be  transmitted  ver- 
bftlly,  a  young  serjeant,  of  the  second  battalion  of 
the  Cote  d'Qr,  came  forward  to  write  from  his  dic- 
tation. The  ships  and  bomb-vessels  of  the  English 
and  Spaniards,  crowded  in  the  lesser  road  of  Toulon, 
kept  up  a  heavy  fire,  to  retard  the  establishing  of 
the  battery.  A  bomb  fell  near  enough  to  Bonaparte 
and  his.  secretary  to  cover  them  with  earth  and  gra- 
?«L  ''.  That  *s  just  the  thing,'*  said  the  latter,  turning 
the  page ;  **I  wanted  some  sand  to  dry  my  paper/* 
The  secretary  of  Charles  XII.  did  not  exhibit  the 
lame  calm  intrepidity  as  the  serjeant  of  the  C6te 
(TOr.*      Bonaparte  asked  him  his  name.     It  was 

*  One  day  as  Charlett  XII.,  while  benieged  in  Stralsund, 
was  dictating  to  a  secretary  letters  to  be  sent  to  Sweden,  a 
bomb  fell  on  the  house,  penetrated  through  the  roof,  and  burst 
dote  to  the  king's  room.  Half  the  ceiling  was  broken  in  ;  but 
the  closet,  in  which  the  king  was  dictating,  being  partly  formed 
ia  a  thick  wall,  was  not  injured,  nor  did  any  of  the  splinters  fly 
ioy  tbmigh  the  door  was  open.  On  hearing  the  explosion  of  the 
bomb,  and  the  crash  of  the  house,  which  seemed  to  be  coming 
^own  upon  them,  the  pen  dropped  from  the  hand  of  the  secre- 
tvy.  ''What  is  the  matter?'*  said  the  King  oooUy,  **why  don't 
70Q  write  oa  ?"    He  could  only  reply — *'  Oh  !  Sire»  the  bomb  1' 


3mmt.  He  had  mieiVed  a  liberal  education.  '  After 
the  capture  of  Toulon,  Bonaparte  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  Junot,  whom  he  made 
his  aid-de-carnp,  fought,  prospered,  and  grew  great, 
by  the  side  of  the  man  with  whom  he  first  became 
acquainted  amidst  tlie  shower  of  shot  and  shells. 
Colonel-general  of  hussars,  grand -officer  of  the  em- 
pire, governor  of  Paris,  he  was  likewise  aid-de-camp 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  he  was  much  prouder 
of  that  title  than  of  all  his  other  employments  and 
dignities. 

^*  In  the  beginning  of  1805,  Junot  was  sent  am* 
ffalssftdor  to  Portugal :  but  a  few  months,  howerer, 
ibp^d  subsequent  to  his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  when 
war  broke  out  between  Austria  and  France.  The 
aid-de-camp  ambassador  asked  and  obtained  peiu 
mission  to  quit  for  a  time  his  pacific  mission,  and 
flew  to  resume  his  warlike  occupation*  He  traveUed 
seven  hundred  leagues  in  less  than  twenty  day«» 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  bivouac  of 
Austerlitz  the  night  before  the  battle.  After  the 
peace  of  Presburg  he  did  not  return  to  Portugal, 
though  he  continued  to  be  ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  Lisbon.  The  Emperor  nominated  General  Junot 
to  the  command-in-chief  of  the  Corps  of  Observa- 
tion of  the  Gironde,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  his 

"  Well  f"  said  the  tnanarch^  "  What  has  the  bomb  to  do  with 
the  letter  that  I  am  dictating  ?  Proceed"— yoftalrei  HiMtory 
ofCkarluXJh 
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Br%Kiiw^iieriil  Thiebudt,  auiiior  of 

works  on  the  lervice  of  the  gcocml  and 
dlaffi. 

Jtiooi  joii>ed  the  army  early  in  the  inonih  of 
S^piember^  aud  reviewed  the  troa{>ft.  The  first  di^ 
visioo  of  tufantry,  uofler  General  Delabarde,  was  at 
Bayomie.  7^be  second  division*  which  was  to  lie 
led  by  General  iioison,  occupied  St.  Jeau  de  Liu 
iod  the  neighbouring  villages  on  the  Spanish  fnm* 
|a^«  .  The  corps  composing  the  third  division,  under 
Gneral  Trarot,  arrired  at  Navarreins  and  St*  Jean 
de  Pied  de  Port.  The  cavalry*  commanded  by  the 
gmend  of  division,  Kellerinant  was  cantoned  on 
Ibe  Gaves^  towards  Pan  and  Okrou»  and  on  the 
r  towards  Aire  and  Ca^telnau*  The  general* 
and  the  commanders  of  corps  disciplined  the 
JMU^  soldiers,  exercised  the  old,  and  were  active^ 
in  cuUeciing  the  means  of  marching  aud 
The  artillery,  which  was  under  the 
dsfeetiois  of  Brigadier -general  l^'avielp  was  brought 
into  order,  and  rendered  fit  for  rapid  service.  Co* 
lood  Vmcent,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  engi- 
i  at  Bayunfiet  was  attached  to  the  army,  tc^- 
Ihlipijjlh  ri<lii  r  officers  of  his  carp9p  drawn  from  the 
ss  of  this  frontier.  TrousMrtf  the  intendauU 
lURary,  was  made  commissary-in-chiei'*  No 
iues,  or  convoys  of  provisions  were  formed, 
W  a  train  of  luilitarv  equipages,  and  a  certain 
number  of  miUtury  couiinis$»aries  were  appointed  to 
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march  with  the  troops,  to  establish  an  administra^ 
tive  system  when  the  proper  time  should  arrive. 
Merchants,  the  major  part  of  them  of  that  class  of 
speculators  who  carry  on  commerce  with  more  in- 
dustry than  capital,  flocked  from  all  quarters,  to  fol- 
low an  army  destined  to  invade  the  country  of  dia- 
monds and  of  gold. 

While  the  titular  amhassador  from  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  was 
getting  every  thing  in  readiness  at  Bayonne,  for  a 
military  aggression  upon  that  kingdom,  the  chief 
secretary  of  the  embassy,  M.  de  Rayneval,  who  w^as 
charg^-d'affaires  in  his  absence^  began  the  diplo- 
matic attai:k  at  Lisbon,  On  the  l^tb  of  August 
he  delivered  to  the  Portuguese  gavemment  the  in- 
junction to  declare  immediate  war  against  England, 
to  confiscate  English  jiroperty,  and  to  arrest,  as  has- 
tagesi  such  British  subjects  as  wei^e  settled  in  Por- 
tugal.* The  Count  del  Cainpo-de-Alange,  ambas- 
sador from  the  King  of  Spaui,  presented  at  the  same 
time  a  note,  w^hich,  though  less  imperative  in  its 
manneri  was  equally  threatening  in  its  matter*  The 
representatives  of  the  two  great  powers  declared* 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  Court  of  Fortngal  refusing 
to  enter  heartily  and  thoroughly  into  the  Continental 
league  against  the  oppressors  of  the  sea,  they  had 


*  Sie  Nut«s   and   lUuHtraticms,  No,  I.   at  the  end  of  llits 
Volumt*. 
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orftfs  to  derDmod  their  panports  and  to  defmrt, 
alter  kariny^dedD^  war* 
Such  wdpe^thfr  condiiions  dictated  br  forre^  in 
empt  afo  treaty  of  neutralttr,  which,  six  years 
had  been  dearly  bought  by  weakness.  In 
day«  of  yore,  the  Sophi  of  Persia  sent  to  rocpiire  tri- 
bute from  the  governor  of  Porti  India.  AI- 
ffcOMO  d*AlbiK|uertjue  ordered  {Hiwdrr,  Inillet^,  and 
I  to  be  brought  to  the  Penrian  envoy  :  *•  Thi??**' 
\'he,  *^fa  the  money  in  which  the  Portuguese  pay 


[n  the  nineteenth  rentury  the  time  wan  gone  by, 
10  a  small  silate  ifnild  hold  this  lofty  l.i 
Vcl^iABftogal  had  still  itn  fiery*spirited  poftuiaMuii^ 
tter^4Mfpart«   of  its   fortrti«fses,  its   ninuntains,  it* 
and  it!i  ri^iDutr-   pr»sition  at  the  extremitv  nf 
b*    Ita  anny  ua>  tlivt  jpUned*  and  the  suj  , 
frmo  Brazil  continued   to  enrich  private  fortunes 
and  tlie  public  treasury.     A  small  number  of  pa- 
triots among  whom  was  the  Marquis  d  Alome,  did 
Dot  desimir  of  their  country.      They  said  to  the 
goremment  t — *'  Let   us   arm    our  coasts  ;    let   us 
esdade  firom  our  ports  the  British  navy;  and,  if 
it  most  be  so,  their  trading  vesf^eb.     Let  us  defend 
our  fafU^cjses  asid  frontiers  against  the  French  and 
%uisb  armies,     Let  us  cease  to  be  English ;  let 
us  not  become  French ;  and  we  shall  remain  Por- 


This  was  a  voire  crying  in  the  wilderness.     The 
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Cabinet  of  Lisbon  had  long  been  divided  between  two 
diametrically  opposite  opinions;  and  those  persons 
who  were  summoned  to  counsel  it  were  classed  under 
the  denominations  of  the  French  party  and  the  Eng* 
Ush  party,  though  both  professed  an  equal  devoted- 
ness  to  their  prince  and  their  country.     The  Com- 
mander d*Araujo,  then  prime  minister,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  leader  of  the  French  party.     He  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time  ambassador  at  Psah ; 
his  policy,  formed  and  expanded  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Fi*ench  glory,  did  not  allow  him  to  think  that  the 
house  of  Braganza  could  maintain  itself  on  the  coq- 
tinent  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  ready  obsequious* 
ness  to  the  wiU  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.     Don 
Lorenzo  de  Lima  and  Ayres  de  Saldanha,  ambas- 
sadors at  Paris  and  Madiid,  confirmed  him  in  this 
manner  of  tliinking,  by  dwelling,  in  theu*  despatches, 
the  one  on  the  gigantic  power  of  France,  the  other 
on  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  Court  of  Madrid  to 
that  of  the  Tuilleries.      The  opposite  system  was 
vehemently  espoused  by  the  counsellor  of  state,  Don 
Rodrigo  de  Souza  Coutioho,  the  leader  of  the  last 
ministry,  whicli  had    been  overthrown   by  French 
influence.     His  father,  Don  Domingos  Antonio  de 
Souza   Coutinho,    was   minister   plenipotentiary    at 
London,     The  two  brothers,  Don  loao  de  Almeida, 
the  late  war  minister,  and  with  them  the  majority 
of  the  Cabinet,  were  convinced  that  Portugal  miisl 
die   of  poverty  if  she  were   at   once   to   lode   her 


roucT  or  nutiituiiM  ur  ruiizn^.i-.  11 


flMtritime  connnerce  snd  ralomttu    From  this  thejr 

ihati  8t  all  riskily  il  was  neocssajy  to  rc^ 

isads  d  Great  Britain.     **  As  soon  as  the 

foreigQ  anrneat"  said  they, ''  appear  on  the  frontien^ 

we  must  retire  on  board  our  ships  and  take  refuge 

in  BfijiL     There  we  may  still  reign  and  govern/* 

Os  one  point  the  two  parties  were  perfectly  agreed  ; 

thai  the  entbuaiasm  of  the  people,  and  the 

It  of  the  national  forces*  could   not   be 

with   eren  a  shadow  of  sttocesSp  i^inal 

tilt  enoraiotta  means  which  the  conqueror  of  Europe 

WQuhl  not  fail  to  bring  into  action  against  Portugal 

Id  no  case,  therefore,  were  any  defensive  measiuea 

ei;er  sesionsly  contemplated. 

In  reply  to  the  notes  transmitted  to  hiss  minister  of 
the  foreign  department,  tlie  Prince  Regent  declared, 
liMt,  Id  gratify  hia  powerful  alliest  the  Emjieror  of 
France  and  the  King  of  Spam,  he  was  ready  to  eit* 
dude  the  sliips  of  Great  Britain  from  his  ports ;  bat 
that  the    moderaticm   of  his   government,  and    his 
rel%iotts  principles,  would  not  sailer  hini  to  adopt 
rigorous  and  unjust  measure,  in  the  midst 
peace*  as  the  confiscation  of  English  property* 
the    imprisoimient    of   merchants,    who    had 
Whing  to  do  with  political  affairs,  and  resided  in 
the  country  under  the  guarantee  of  his  royal  word. 
I  This  reply  had  been  settled  in  concert  with  Eng- 

I      knd,  and  it  also  expressed  the  [lersonal  opinions  of 
I      ttie  Prince-     Emigration  to  Brazil  wa^  a  thing  quite 
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repugnant  to  his  indolent  habits*  Preparations  for 
that  step  were  at  that  moment  actually  making, 
not,  indeed,  without  his  knowledge,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  resolutions  which  originated  with  others, 
and  not  with  him.  His  will,  if  he  had  had  energy 
enough  to  express  any,  would  have  been,  to  continue 
to  live  i^eaceably  and  piously  in  his  monastic  palace 
of  Mafra.     He  woidd  have  thought  no  sacrifice  too 

great,  to  resolve  the  insoluble  problem  of  piving^jy^ 

tisfaction  to  both  England  and  France.  '^^IH 

On  the  30th  of  September,  the  French  chai*g^ 
d'affaires  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  quitted  Lis- 
bon. The  inhabitants  of  that  capital  learned  on 
the  same  day,  that  the  ships  and  comniercial  pro- 
perty of  the  Portuguese  had  been  seized  in  the  ports 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
Though  this  blow  had  been  foreseen,  it  was  not  thei 
iem  terrible.  Some  sanguine  minds,  however,  wish- 
ed to  believe,  that  the  harsh  proceedings  of  the* 
French  government  were  only  meant  to  obtain  from 
Portugal  a  more  effective  adherence  to  the  Conti- 
nental system.  The  Prince  Regent  chmg  to  this 
consolatory  idea.  Spain  also  appeared  to  him  tol 
afford  a  prop  to  his  equivocal  policy.  He  reckoned 
upon  the  ties  of  relationship,  which  connected  him 
with  the  family  of  Charles  IV,,  and  still  more  upon 
the  common  interest  which  that  monarch  had  with 
him,  not  to  allow  the  French  to  obtain  a  footing  in 
the   peninsula;   an    interest  to   which  he   had  nol 


i*oi.iev^ 


ItftO 
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in  %ain  during  tlte  dt^f«s  of  Pnrtuf^l  in 


and  1801. 


I 


m  cbanged.  The  ruin  of  tlte  house 
off  Braganza  was  naw  plotted  at  Madrid  aai  well 
«r  at  Pim.  Prince  Matijiprano,  a  grandee  of  the 
firal  cia»,  bad  in  France  the  title  and  hmo— ■ 
of  fipani^  Amkasador.  But  a  man  without  anj 
:  charades  Jwi»  for  a  year  pa^t*  been  the  real 
oP^^iahu  Inve^tpd  with  *^"'-  T^rivate 
c&nfidiaice  of  the  Prince  of  tlie  Peace,  i  'rnio 

tapkrdo    had,   unknown  tor  Mmmmno  p 

SfMOMii Minister  for  the  foreign  depart ment^  full 
pawem  btnn  the  King  to  discuss  the  higheit  con* 
eer»  of  tfaetfUKWiarch?,  and  even  to  sign  tmaliia,! 
Aa  he  lad^^mira  old  in  the  anperrntendeitet*ofdie 
cahioel  of  natural  history  at  Madrid^  it  wais  sup* 
posed  that  his  loire  of  science  had  drawn  him  to  thi 
niilW|iiilii  of  human  knowledge;  and  this  is  not  the 
iini  linse  that  the  cloak  of  the  man  of  learning 
I  as  a  Go?er  to  political  intrigues.  When  the 
^jhodciBiontade  of  Godoy  took  placc^  at 
HiftiDeilMiiAkttle  of  Jena,  it  was  Izquterdo  who 
Immed  to  the  Emperor*s  head-quarters  at  Beriin ; 
it  was  he  who  explained,  justified,  offered  and  pro- 
every  thing.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace  con- 
him!&elf  to  have  been  ?iaved  liy  hirn  from  the 
wath  of  Napoleon  ;  he  was  ot  least  indeljtcd  to  his 
active  agent  for  the  power! ill  trtend  who  aften^ardi 
flood  him  in  so  much  stead  in  his  day  of  adter»lj^« 
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When  he  despatched  this  mdrei  ageiit  to  Paris^ 
Charles  IV.  said  to  him,  **  Manuel  Godoy  is  thy 
protector.  Do  what  he  orders  thee*  It  is  through 
him  that  thou  must  serve  me.''»  Izquierdo  did  so- 
His  conduct  would  be  irreproachable,  were  there 
not  in  morah'ty  a  more  sacred  duty  than  that  of 
blindly  obeying  the  caprices  of  kings. 

General  Duroc,  grand  maishal  of  the  Emperor's 
palace,  was  chosen  to  treat  with  Don  Eugenic 
Izquierdo.  He  had  married  a  Spanish  lady.  No 
other  person  was  entrusted  with  so  many  and  stich 
important  political  secrets.  The  turn  of  his  mind» 
which  had  more  of  correctness  than  of  profundity, 
his  peifect  steadiness,  and^  more  than  aU,  the  empire 
of  habity  had  placed  him  upon  the  footing  of  a  privy 
confidant.  Another  name  would  have  been  given 
to  the  connexion  of  Duroc  with  Napoleon,  if  a 
prince  of  his  disposition  could  ever  have  a  favourite. 

The  negotiation  was  carried  on  in  secrecy.  Duroc 
gave  an  account  of  its  progress  to  the  Emperor  alone ; 
on  his  side  Izquierdo  corresponded  with  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace,  and  with  him  only.  The  two  negotia- 
tors concluded,  at  Fontainebleau,  on  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober,  1807>  a  treaty  by  which  Portugal  was  obli- 

•  '^  Manuel  es  tu  protector  ;  iras  quando  ie  diga  ;  par  medio 
iuyo  dehes  servir  me.*'  These  are  the  very  words  used  by  Charles 
IV.  and  quoted  in  the  correspondence  of  Izquierdo.  (Memorioi 
retvgida$  y  compiladui  por  Don  Juan  Nellrio,) 


cu: 
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fitim  Ibe  liil  of  iodepQudrat  ^latei**     Of  Uie 
qoiiUMiitiog  that  ktngdotii«  the  mmi 

»rs*wcd  Satre  Dcmro  e  Alinho,  \sa§.  giireii  io 
fiitt  pfoperty  mad  sorereignlx,  coiupixtii  nding  Uie  dty 
^  OftuUh  to  Uie  King  of  Eiruria,  and  wag  Io  consti- 
tute A  Idngdom,  under  the  name  af  Narthero  Lu^- 

The  Piince  of  tJie  Peace  acquired  the  |mi»* 
soirereignty  "*^  tllir  Aiprtl/f"^  Akjutejo, 
title  of  Prince  o&tli»  AlpirfH.  The  k i ng- 
domof  LositaDiaand  the  principality  of  the  Algarvai 
aeknowledgted  the  King  of  Spain  as  pratector •  llie 
MmomwAtr  af  Portugal,  that  ia  to  jiay,  the  provinces 
of  Tra»4ii^Monte9,  Beirat  and  Estremadura,  was  to 
ba  aeqoestrated^  in  order*  at  a  gineral  peace,  to  be 
reitoned  to  the  house  of  Braganza*  in  ex(  han^  for 
GthraJlar,  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  niari- 

time  pDwcisions  wrested  from  the  Spaniards  by 
the^  £ii^glish.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  was  to 
ore  iMimediately   the  kingdom  of  Etruria ;  be 

to  nrlfifliitiilgtiifhr  King  of  8{>ain  as  Empe- 
MffiiM  tbe  tw#Jllwrica.^  ill  the  saiuc  manner  OiS  he 
bad  not  long  before  1  the  former  Emperor  of 

Germany  to  aaaume  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Auf^tria. 
K  cooventiontt    supplementary  to  the    treaty  of 
FoutaioefaleaUf  and  concluded  on  the  same  day,  re- 


ft      VahtBi6. 


*  %m  Nat€s  and  IUQtlrstioot^  No.  IL   at  the  end  of  thin 


t  Sm  Niyt^  snd  Ilhutmtlons.  No.  II L  At  the  «tid  nf  this 
Voltt 


^  <js\  t}WflQ}i  -ftg  -F^^NTiatf^BjutfeAil>. 


gtibted  the  details  res^^ecting  the  occupation  of  Pair^ 
tiigaK  and  the  moile  of  its  administration  after  the 
conquest.      It  was  settled  that  the  sequestered  pro- 
vinces should  \ye  governed  by  France,     A  Fn nc  h 
.  corps,  consisting  of  twenty-five   thousand  infantry* 
three  thousand  cavalry,   and  an  artillery  establish* 
ment  proportioned  to  this  number  of  troops,  was  tw 
receive  orders  to  march  through  Spain,  and,  on  iUt 
route,  was   to  be  supplied  from   the  magazines  of 
that  kingdom.     It  was  to  be  joined  by  an  auxiliaiy 
Spanish  corps  of  eight  thousand  foot,  three  thousand i 
hofse,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  the  conjunctf 
force  was  to  march  direct  upon  Lisbon.     A  diviaioa* 
of  ten  thousand  Spaniards  was  to  take  possession  of 
the  province  of  Bntre  Douro  e  Minho ;    while  ano- 
ther division,  six  thousand  strong,  of  the  same  na-^i^ 
tion,  was  to  occupy  Alemtejo  and  the  Algarvc  >.      h 
WM  agreed,  that   the  generals  in  chief  of  the  two 
powers  should  govern  the  country,  and  levy  tanib 
I  for  the  benefit  of  their  respective  sovereigns*     Hneur 
'  Spanish  generals  who  were  placed  over  the  northern 
I  and  southem  provinces  of  Portugal,  were  to  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  general  who  commanded  the 
'  French  troops ;  the  latter  was  even  to  obey  the  King 
I  of  Spain  or  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  in  case  of  either 
I  of  them  coming  to  the  army.     The  sixth  article  of 
I  the  Convention  stipulated  that  there  sliould  be  a»- 
[jembled,  at  Bayonne,  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
[men,  in  readiness  to  enter  Portugal  as  a  reinforce- 


» 


«fter,  bmrerer,  tbt  high  cMtracttii^  po«cf« 
hmwe  made  ammgeoienif  on  this  scoTOi 
MTUte  llie  cabinet  of  Madrid  wu»  thus  eagerly  aa- 
;  ibe  cabinel  of  the  TuiUeries  in  plundering  ao 
he  two  houses  of  Spain  and 
inighi  lie  considered  aa  forming  onljr  one 
§o  completely  were  they  blended  by  mar- 
!;•  the  omnipotent  favourite,  a  grandee  of 
under  the  title  of  Count  of  Evoramontet 
raeetvcd  a  pension,  which  had  been  granted  to  him 
bf  file  Queen,  The  |irofit  which  Spaiii  waa  to  derive 
fiom  tbk  ignoble  partition  treaty  wa^  depandaot 
oa  an  uncertain  futurity,  while  to  Napoleon  the 
firmt  of  it  was»  the  advantage  of  pene- 
through  the  Pyrenees,  and  a  plaii« 
far  spreading  Im  liattaltons  over  the 
to  the  north  of  the  Kbro  and  the 
Dtoiiro*  While  the  feeble  army  of  Charles  IV«  waa 
llie  war  in  an  oppo)»ite  direction  to  that  in 
the  real  danger  of  Spain  existed,  the  throne 


P  *  Tke  modMr  of  tlie  Quei^n  of  Portugal  was  alater  of  Charlea 
HL  Kioa  of  S|iiiiii«  The  wife  af  the  Pnoo€  Regent  was  tho 
4ttig^MT  of  Chjules  IV.  Th<;  ouly  lufunta  of  Portugal  who  in 
a»  eonrae  of  oni*  hundred  and  forty  years  had  married  abrnod, 
lia  imHcd  to  a  Spaniib  prince,  the  brother  of  Charlen  IV. 
finm  iini  vtiiia  ^tsi^lhe  infant  Don  Pedro  Carlos  de  Borl>one 
f  Bn^aaaa*  wliO^IMa  laaoght  up  at  thv  court  of  LUUm,  and 
iIm  ffwiiiiiant  to  be  the  husband  of  the  Prince  Regent's  eldest 


TOL<  II. 
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Was  left  defenceless,  and  the  love  of  the  people  wai 
withdrawn  from  the  monarch,  who,  in  mere  wanton<* 
ness  of  heart,  had  introduced  foreign  armies  into  the 
very  centre  of  his  kingdom. 

The  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  wm 
not  waited  for  as  a  signal  to  the  French  troops  t6 
cross  the  Pyrenees  :  they  were  put  in  motion  as  soon 
as  the  fundamental  bases  of  the  negotiation  were  set* 
tied.  Od  the  1 7th  of  October,  1 807,  Junot  received 
wders  to  enter  Spain  within  twenty -four  hours.  On 
the  18th,  the  van  of  the  first  division  of  the  army  of 
observation  of  the  Gironde  passed  the  Bidassoa.'  it 
was  followed  by  the  second  and  third  divisions,  the 
park  of  artilleiy,  and  the  cavalry.  The  columns^ 
sixteen  in  number,  marched  at  a  day's  distance  from 
each  other,  and  bent  tlieir  course  by  the  high  road 
of  Burgos  and  Valiadolid,  towards  Salamanca-  Don 
Cerarco  Gardoqui,  intendant  of  the  Spanish  armiesi 
had  been  appointed  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
troops.  Lieutenant-general  Don  Pedro  Rodriguej 
de  la  Buria  received  General  Junot  at  Irun,  and 
Complimented  him  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace.  He  had  executed  the  same  mission  hefoie, 
in  1801,  with  respect  to  General  Leclerc.  i 

The  forces  of  Spain  took  the  field  at  the  same 
time,  to  anticipate  the  execution  of  a  treaty  whieh 
vm%  not  yet  signed.  All  the  regiments  in  the  Pen- 
insula, With  the  exception  of  the  Catalonian  gairi^ 
sons  and  the  troops  in  the  camp  of  Saint  Roch,  tbdk 


nKTAaAiruni.ov  Tas  ipanism- 


It 
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mail  to  Pofttigal*  The  oorpK  wbicb  wero  hftbt- 
al  AfadiidL  uul  eren  the  king^t 
I,  furnbhed  detachments*  Id  the 
of  the  kingdom  there  remained  only  the 
of  battalions  and  squadrons,  wFiich  had 
been  stripped,  to  bring  the  field-battaUons  and  mfom^ 
dram  up  to  their  full  couiplenicnt ;  the  one,  of  scren 
teadred  men ;  the  other,  of  a  hundred  and  terenty 


I 


n^  The  Spanish  corps,  which  waa  to  act  under  the 
ofders  of  GeoeralJunot,  was MStmbled  at  Alcantarap 
c«i  the  Tagit9.  Its  strength  was  eight  battaUora^ 
fbiir  squadronsi  a  coni(iaiiy  of  horse  artillery,  and 
JMlkLOOiitpanies  of  sapiiem  and  miners.  The  fine 
rfMrim  of  pronncial  grenadien^  of  Old  and  New 
^Sa^ile  formed  a  part  of  the  infantry.  It  waa  oom^ 
inded  by  Lieutenant-general  Don  Juan  CanafEi, 
Ga|ilakip^eQeral  of  EstremadunL 
^^S^  troojjs  whiLli  wevv  to  occupy  the  projected 
UngtiAio  of  Northern  Lusitania,  were  drawn  from 
0aJiria,  Astitriaii  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and 
«ert  concentered  at  Tuy,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Minlio.  They  composed  a  corps  of  fourteen  bat- 
laliaoSt  sax  squadrons,  and  a  comt>any  of  foot  artil* 
IflrjTy  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenani^oloncl  Fran- 
(isco  Taranco  y  Piano,  Captain-General  of  Galicia* 
^  Lieutenant^Deral  Don  Francisco  Solano,  Mar- 
^fm  del  Socorro,  Captain-general  of  Andalusia* 
fdtkcted  at  Bad^/  eight  battalions,  five  squadrons, 
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and  a  couijiany  of  horse  artillery,  to  take  possession 
of  the  provinces  which  were  allotted  to  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau. 

The  Spanish  officers  and  soldiers  marched  with 
r^ret  to  an  inglorious  conquest.  A  vague  uneasi- 
ness, with  respect  to  the  projects  of  the  Emperor^ 
began  to  be  felt  among  the  enlightened  classes. 

Everywhere   on  its  route  the  French  army  met 
with  a  favourable  reception.     The  cities  of  Vittoria, 
Burgos,  and  Valladolid,  gave  entertainments  to  the 
General-in-chief  and    the    principal    officei's.     The 
horror  whicli,  but  a  few  years  before,  the  Spaniar 
had  manifested  towards  a  people  who  had  been 
presented  to  them  as  heretics  and  enemies  of  soci 
order,   had  given    place   to   feelings   of    hospitabl 
kindness.     The  heads  of  the  clergy  came  to  meet 
the  columns.     The  peasants  ran  to  the  high  road  to 
see   the   marching   by    of  the   soldiers,    who   w* 
Christians  like  themselves ;  it  was  obvious,  thai  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  had  entirely  effaced  the  antipath^^^ 
of  pre-eminently  Catholic  Spain  to  new  France.        ^^^ 

The  troops  were  twenty-five  days  in  reaching 
Salamanca*  Every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  their 
Iieing  put  into  cantonments  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city,  when  Junot  received  orders  to  enter 
Portugal,  and  not  to  lose  a  moment,  lest  the  Eng- 
lish should  anticipate  him  at  Lisbon,  The  Em- 
peror did  not  point  out  what  road  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed, but  he  gave  peremptory  orders  that  the  march 
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9/  the  mif^  ikmld  Mi  be  delayed  for  a  tingle  drnf, 
under  preitfice  0/  procuring  subsistence.     Twenty 
and  mm^  said  be,  can  Ihe  anywhere^  eptn  in  a 
rt.^ 

^  Tb»  Duke  wf  Berwick,  gtfDt-ml  of  Philip  V.,w^Unght$ 
18  Um  oMiijM^p  uf  1704«  tlie  fiitc  that  thr%*aiciu  an  umf 
inndistg  Poflugd  hy  tbi;  kft  bunk  of  the  Zrserc.  The  com- 
bined fiyreet  of  Fnmcc  and  Spain  were  paUiciT  in  the  tnidat  of 
tMr  mtc^%m  hj  topographical  o1)«tttcle<i  unil  tli<*  want  of  pruvi- 
In  17^8,  tm  tli6  tame  gvtiund,  th^name  ubfttadet  fftiippMl 
tJif  S^jitali  anny  uiid€r  Iba  erdert  nf  Count  dAranda*  and  %k^ 
iDxiUarj  c*'  de  Beaavau,  and 

romrv^'!*^!  ti.^„.  -  _^  _,.  .,..,.  .,  _^  .  .  ..crior  both  in  quiUitj 
^^  But,  subtiequently  to  the  Revolution,  the  French 
r  fusmnuanad  to  lnug^h  at  dangers  and  local  dtlficti!tie»>  which 
Mfe  frightened  theif  predeeetsont.  Without  Ufing 
iUgf/tft  4>ppii  to  a  charge  of  lemerityj  n  penertl  mighty  %rltli 
,  undertake  strategical  tnlerprijir»p  in 
tjie  inn  JO*  «i  tue  oid  nionardiy  would  haro  failed^  Thii 
ion  will  not  appear  too  bold  t^t  thote  who  hare  studied  tha 
iaftemal  Rianagement  of  the  givat  ortnies  of  Lou  1*1  XIV'.  and 
L«aia  XV.  The  mm  of  that  period  were  as  fit  aa  tboae  of  the 
RremhitiQn  for  daring  uttempCa ;  htit  the  wfeiiot  of  Btitksiig  xni«n 
tnarcJi  iras  not  known.  Little  knowledge  was.poianMd  of  thia 
nseoiial  branch  of  the  art  of  war^  which  onnaists  in  moving 
Piitew  of  iroopa  rapidly  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  for  the 
pvrpoae^  emahlftg  an  enemy  on  his  weak  poiut  with  iiu|>erior 
iMa^  or  atriking  an  uneiq^ted  blow  al  hini  in  the  eery  heart 

ivCUipoiMff'  The  prejudicaa  and  luxitriouft  habita  of  the  lead* 
m  then  paiai«d  and  sti^eid  the  good  dispositions  of  the  F^eiwb 
«Uier, 
In  tl)€  ninnto  nt  r  1 70Ci«  Louts  XIV.  sefit  Major* 
Iftaerri  Ftiysegur  t^  igueite  frontti^r,  to  prepare  for  tha 
! 
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Of  the   difficulty   of    invading  Portugal  a   very 
erroiieous  idea  will  be  formed  from  the  aspect  which 
the  configuration  of  that  country  presents  on  geo^ 
graphical  maps.     It  would  seem  as  if,  being  once 
established  in  Spain,  there  was  only  a  step  to  make, 
to  sever  in  the  middle  that  slip  of  land  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  sea,  in  a  length  of  a  hundred  and- 
thirty  leagues,  and  a  breadth  of  fifty  at  the  utmost  I 
The  operation  appears  to  be  the  more  easy,  from  the ' 
circumstance  of  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  the  two 
great  rivers  of  the  country,  flowing  through  Spain 
for  the  greatest  part  of  their  course ;  and  our  beings  J 
taught  by  physical  geography   that,  as  rivers  ap- 

Snvasion  of  that  kingdonv,  which  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the] 
following  year  by  the  French  and  Spaninh  army,   under  the  ' 
Duke  of  Berwick.     After  having  inquired  and  explored,  Puy- 
iegur  took  it  into  his  head  to  construct  provision  waggons,  like 
those  used  by  the  armies  In  Flanders  and  the  Low  Countries ; 
And  these  were  to  be  employed  on  roads  in  which  even'  thing  { 
is  unifonnly  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  mtiles  I     He  settled  that 

i  the  waggons  laden  with  the  pontoons  and  beams  for  making 

[  %fidgeB»  and  with  the  long  scaling  ladders,  should  march  with  the 
troops.     To  the  soldiers  he  proposed  to  give  wadded  and  quilted 

I  ^iOfverlets  of  wool,  that  they  might  undress  themselves  when  they 
,were  in  their  tents.  The  ounpaign  of  1704  was  opened;  the 
tents,  the  bridge  i^ui pages,  and  all  the  baggage  which  had  been 
Qonsidered   absolutely  necessary^  remained    behind ;    the   coc 

I  quest  of  Portugal  was  obliged  to  be  relinquished.     Yet  Pnyse- 

l^r  was  the  officer  of  that  age  who  was  the  most  thoroughly 
Versed  in  the  science  of  the  marching  of  armies  {  he  has  taken 

I  care  to  toll  us  so  himself,  and  hif^  contemporaries  did  net  contra* 

[diet  him. 
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yrasch  their  nmitbs,  the  mountains  dip  and  the 
waUejs  widen.  Here  it  is  ju^t  the  contrnrj,  and  that 
u  the  reason  uhy  Portugal  has  remained  a  kiog^ 
dom  independent  of  Spain.  I'he  provinces  of 
jlllfp  Douro  e  Minho  and  Tra£«09*i\Iontca,  to 
JUljjflp^i  of  the  luwer  Douru,  are  more  nioun* 
jtlSnOM  and  dUficuU  Itiaa  llie  bordering  S]>antsh 
pnnrinces  of  Galicia,  and  es}>ecially  of  Legn  and 
Zmnoti^  Between  t}ie  I}r»ujro  and  the  Toguit,  the 
plains  of  Salamanca  and  the  valley  of  Pla^encia 
jlfnninate  in  Spain.     1'he  Sierra  de  Gata,  by  which 

^|i  iieparati  r       '    *  the  Galician  fron* 

tii...  «.,J  then  h\u,.i^,..j  .;....^,  cxv  viic  distance  of  fuiir 
leagues,  to  form  the  Estrella.  The  ma^s  and  the 
brandies  of  the  Kstrella  cover  the  central  region  of 
JPortugalt  which  bears  the  name  of  Beira.  The  priQr 
^ripdjmmmit  of  tbi^  vast  mountain  ks  three  kagjues 
to  the  latttii-ettist  of  Guarda.  It  towers  eight  hun* 
dred  f ^»^^m?i  abo^e  the  level  of  the  5ea,  and  in  crown-^ 
edv^i  sv  throughout  the  year.  From  its  granite 

Wdea  flow  tlie  Ze£ei*e,  tlie  Mondego,  the  Alva,  and 
ibirty  other  triliutaries  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro* 

Jli  rsBiifications  are  sometimes  formed  in  ^teep 
%igtfrs»  somctiinei*  in  terraces  of  freestone  blocks, 
heaped  together  in  disorder.  Nature  and  state- 
policy  Imve  conspiixKl  together  to  prevent  any  road* 
4d  communication  being  made,  t>etwecn  Portugal 
tnd  Spain,  across  the  rocks  of  Beira.  The  high  road 
from  Bayonne  to  Lisbon,  that  which  i^  rnnuimnly 
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used  by  carriages,  passes  by  Madrid,  crosses  the  Tra- 
gus at  tlie  bridge  of  Alroaraz  in  Spanish  Estrem^ 
durai  Qud  a  second  time  in  front  of  Lisbon,  where 
the  river  is  three  leagues  wide*  Military  fore^ 
j^ght  did  not  allow  the  French  to  take  a  road,  at 
the  end  of  which,  after  having  overcome  many  ob- 
stacles, they  would  still  have  to  force  the  passage  <£ 
an  enormous  river,  or  rather  arm  of  the  sea,  beforfr 
they  could  arrive  at  the  object  of  their  expeditioo. 
Besides,  the  auxiliary  Spanish  corps  being  chained 
to  occupy  the  provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Douro^  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  it  ap|)eared 
that  the  operations  of  the  principal  arrny  ought  to 
be  central,  and  exclusively  applied  to  the  count 
comprehended  between  the  two  great  rivers  of  R 
tQgal. 

A  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Estrella 
was,  therefore,  inevitable.     On  this  side  there  are 
two  roads  which  lead  to  Lisbon.     The  one  is  to  th#^ 
north,  the  other  to  the  souths  of  the  summit  of  thi 
mountain.      The  first  goes   by  Aluieida,  Celo 
Ponte  Murcella  and  Thomar.     The  narrow  carts 
the  country,  drawn  by  oxen,*   travel  it  with  e\ 


*  Agricultural  produce,  in  Portugjil,  is  conveyed  in  low  < 
of  a  clomsy  construction,  siinilar  to  those  which  are  used  in 
4vthex  mountainous  regions  of  the  SpaDi&h  peninsula^  Jn  Tuikey^i 
and  in  northern.  Africa ;  thoy  are  generaljy  three  feet  and  a.] 
wide  from  wheel  to  wheel.     There  h  very  little  iron  in  thcm^ 
ia  lome  there  is  ooae  at  all*     The  wheek  arc  either  solid  a^l 
their  felloe*  have  tires   of  green  oak.     They  are   fixed   to  tho 
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o  tliip  wim*  nf  if- 
thcr^ewpfit  from  the  duty  table  land 
of  BetavdMia*  into  the  vfilley  of  Uie  Mondcfo. 
lliere  mre  few  torrent:)  wliich  requnr  to  be  forded. 
On  ttig|<iMt|i>l  TivCTt  such  %%  the  iMoodi^goi  Ite 
-Ahu^oml  the€ei>m,  there  are  bridfsa.  The  cotiii. 
sad  isMii^^  The  second  road  go« 
B«^'^^<^»  <ip<l*.AhraDtes,  For  a  fpace  «f 
iit^  i^ierves  a  fiile  of  rock^,  addert 

industry  faai  contrired  bem  and  there  lb 
-productivG  aome  nooks  of  a  nrretched  toil, 
nieep  ramified ifODft  from  the  Sierra  de  Estrella^^ 

tijem  ;    mnJ  rnvei' 

;.^  „^-,.  -  ,    ..     -,     -.         --  :.  «ive  notice  :    _-„.  ,,.;u, 
IImI  ana  emiiitg  olunj^  Uie  aarrotv  jtkcHtatain  rood  in  an 
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In  U^  Vn^a^t  en  Pmiugal,  by  Prof«»^r  Uuk  )t   "^  '       -  *  H   *» 
W*T!r!V»~.   i^  to  he  found  tlio  tiuii*t   AiitUfut   pii 
ICQ  and  t!  Iiat  count' 

Upfmf  Hmm,  w  i  jiMilate  frooi  tbc  Strra  de  Enirellt  to 

fJ^Dmua^  anil  frum  tbe  Spaimh  frooiief  w  ibe  lifer  OnN; 
Bant  F  i  uwer  Ikini,  wliicli  t  ' '?tw««i 

SeS^  iJatrella  and  the  1   ^  tch  in- 

dadK  the  coiiatrj  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iiea.  The  name  of 
€9Mi  i^B^ra  it  ^ven  to  the  upper  ▼nlletK  of  the  Zesm*  nnd 
ifcjto^tttyten  Bclmonte,  (Ufvilhmm,  wtd  Fundus. 

t  In  Spaiddi*  a  ehain  of  mountaina  ia  called  Sitrrat  and  in 
farttipiMie,  Sftra,  which  tueans  a  taw.  The  natirf*  of  the 
{"^eithuttla  think  that  the  indenti»d  prakii.  xvith  which  the  ititn- 
Qha  oflhech^ifii  are  thickly  wt,  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  tenth 
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run  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  the  marclk 
Every  two  leagues  tiiere  are  rivei^  which  have  nei- 
ther bridges  nor  boats,  and  which  in  winter,  or  after 
rains,  cannot  be  passed  without  extreme  danger*  In 
such  excessively  difficult  ground,  even  the  most  lee- 
ble  defence  may  disconcert  the  most  experienced 
army.  When,  after  having  triumphed  over  men 
and  nature,  that  army  reaches  Abrantes,  and  seems 
within  sight  of  the  consummation  of  its  labours,  the 
Tagus  and  the  Zezere  shut  it  out  from  the  land  of 
promise,  and  oppose  an  insurmountable  banier  1:9 
invaders  who  have  not  been  able  to  bring  with  them 
either  artillery  or  a  bridge  equipage. 

The  army  was  in  ignorance  of  these  local  details, 
for  the  geographical  maps  are  so  inaccurate,  that 
they  do  not  even  give  the  names  of  the  rivera  that 
are  to  be  crossed.  The  Portuguese  themselves  are 
better  acquainted  with  India  and  Brazil  than  they 
are  with  the  valleys  of  Tras-os-Montes  and  Beira* 
All  the  information  that  the  Frencli  could  obtain  at 
Salamanca,  was  picked  up  from  ignorant  muleteers. 
General  Junot  determined  to  take  the  road  to  Abran- 
tes, because  it  was  shorter  than  that  of  Ponte  Mur- 
cella.  By  doing  this  he  would  also  gain  several  ad* 
vantages,  such  as  that  of  avoiding  the  fortress  of  Al- 
meida, which  probably  would  not  have  opened  its 
gates,  and  of  procuring  a  fresh  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion   and   provisions  at   Alt antaia   on    the  Tagns, 
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hefie  the  Sptnish  dirkimi  of  Geoeiml  Cftrmfla  wm 
siembling. 

>  The  army  Idl  Salaxnanoi  cm  tlie  ISth  of  No- 
veraber*  It  marched  I17  brigades,  at  iotcrvaJa  of  a 
ila;V  difttance  fitNoi  each  other:  the  troops  bad 
ordm  to  go  orer  the  space  of  fifty  leagues,  between 
BjkmafirTi  and  Alcantara,  in  five  days*  The  artil* 
iMy  iiuiil  the  baggage  were  to  accouipany  the  co- 
tmtms  antry ;  the  line  of  oiarch  that  nus  fixed 

(m  wtiB  thai  by  Ciudad  RodrigOt  the  Puerto^  tk  Pe- 
rales,  and  Moraleja.  The  weather  was  horrible;  the 
ni'  Several  carriages  dro|iptd  be? 

hiiJt^  liuiji  tut  iiziit*  of  passing  the  YelteSf  before 
tMcftiing  Ciudad  liodrigo.  In  advancing,  the  diffi- 
culties of  tlie  march  continued  to  increase.  As 
neither  the  rapidity  nor  the  direction  of  the  move^ 
ment  bad  been  foivseen  at  Madrid,  provisions  bad 
aot  been  got  togt  ther,  and  it  was  io^ioisible  to  col« 
feci  tbem  promptly  '>n  »  frontier  depopulated  by 
fonmr  wars  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  The  sol* 
djerSi  having  nothing  U)  tat^  roained  about  in  the 
tear  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  columns,  io$t  them* 
sdves  in  the  woods^  and  alarmed  the  peasants,  tie* 
neni  pearisbed  in  fording  the  aqueduct  between  Fu^ 
evle  Guinaldo  and  Pena  Parda.  The  van  of  the 
anny  arrived  on  tlie  l^agus  in  ti  feitate  uf  wreUhed- 

f'J^mrrUK  in  S|»niftii,  md  Pnrio  at  PorUUa,  in  Portu^^ueiie^  (1 
prf  or  g^tf)  t>  ihe  nnmr  gi^i'n  to  the  mountain  puaeft. 
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ness  and  confusion,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  stiD 
greater  wretchedness  and  confusion* 

General  Junot  reached  Alcantara  two  days  before 
the  troops.  This  city,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  is  famous  for  its  bridge,  a  magnificenf 
work  of  the  Romans.  It  was  formerly  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  principal  Spanish  frontier  fortresses 
against  Portugal,  though  its  fortifications  consist 
BOthing  more  than  a  miserable  envelope,  with 
liant  and  re-entering  angles,  without  a  covered  way, 
and  without  a  moat.  No  military  establishment's 
w^ere  found  there.  General  Caraffa  bad  been  a  ii^eek 
in  the  city.  The  depopulation  of  the  circumjacent 
country  had  not  admitted  of  replacing  in  the  maga* 
zines  and  in  the  depdts  of  cattle,  the  bread  an* 
meat  which  his  division  had  consumed.  Hardly 
one  or  two  rations  per  man  could  be  given  to  the 
French.  Their  damaged  cartridges  were  exchanged 
for  fresh  ammunition.  By  coming  to  Alcantara  the 
troops  had  lengthened  their  march  four  leagues* 
The  general-in-chief,  therefore,  ordered  that  thos^ 
who  had  not  arrived,  and  the  whole  of  the  caiV 
riages,  should  not  advance  farther  on  this  route  than 
Zarza-la-Major.  In  spite  of  famine,  the  rain,  igno- 
rance as  to  the  roads,  and  the  uncertainty  what  ene- 
mies there  would  be  to  encounter,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken.  In  his  situa- 
tion, to  march  was  to  fight,  and  to  arrive  would 
be  to  conquer.     By  the  order  of  the  day   of  the 
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>f  NareEiili6r«  the  corps  of  obsenrali*  \e 

Gtroade  was  informed,   that   it  wduUI  eiittr   lor- 

ia^  fadbK    the   expiration   of  forty-eight   hoiir^j, 

A  {voclamatioiit^  issued  nn  ttie  same  day  from  the 

at  Alcantara,  anformed   the   Portu* 

r  that  the  armies  i>f  NajKilcon  were  enttTinet  their 

MmdTj^  in  order  to  make  common  cau«e  with  their 

hd0ved  ^overmga  ugainst  the  tyrant  of  the  seas.  As 

anai^ihe  inbaMtanfs  were  invited  to  remain  quiet  in 

tkdr  lowna  and  villages,  and  were  threatened  witlt 

I     Ibe  cnatmnary  penalties,  in  case  of  their  taking  arms 

ipBDSt  Ibdr  allies  the  French,     As  a  great  number 

I     of  soldiers,  a  part  of  the  artillery,  and  all  the  bog* 

F     gip^jMd  fallen  behind.  Adjutant-commandant  Bag* 

iffia  %wetved  orders  to  wait  at  Zarza*la*MnJQr  for 

tlse  detachments,  straitens,  and  carriages,   which 

SBDeoBiTely  arrived,  and  to  fonn  the  whole  into  a 

daiitiDii,  with  w^hich  he  was  to  follow  the  last  divi- 

MD  of  the  an/Ty. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  a  company  o(  light 
Cnops  took  post  at  Segura,  a  Portugue^  village, 
of  irboae  ancient  castle,  demolished  in  former  wans, 
only  a  half-mined  tower  is  now  standing*  On 
thaiMiaa  day,  the  vanguard,  consisting  of  the  seven- 
tietli  n^ment  of  infantry,  two  companies  of  Cata* 
loQiati  sappers  and  minei*^,  and  the  Spanish  hu<%sar 


Niscassad  lUuttrotioai^  No.  IV.  at  the  end  of  iliit 
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r^ment  of  Maria  Louisa,  under  the  orders  of  Bri- 
gadier-general Mauriii^  began  the  march  of  the 
array.  It  was  followed,  next  day,  by  the  first  and 
second  divisions  of  infantrj%  and  by  that  of  General 
Caraffa,  These  forces  entered  Portugal  by  the 
bridge  of  Segura,  on  the  Erjas,  and  called  in  the 
company  of  light  troops  which  had  been  pushed  for- 
ward* The  rest  of  the  army  set  out,  on  the  suc- 
ceeding days,  and  forded  the  Erjas,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  on  which  are  the  remains  of  the  dis* 
mantled  fortress  of  Salvaterra  do  Estremo, 

The  march  was  directed  on  Castello  Branco.  The 
advanced  guard  took  the  best  but  longest  road, 
which  goes  through  the  small  town  of  Idanha  a 
Nova*  The  other  part  of  the  army  proceeded  ia 
two  columns;  the  one  by  Zibreira  and  Ledoviro; 
the  other,  by  Rosmarinhal  and  Monforte.  Both  of 
them  forded  the  Aravil  and  the  Poncul,  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  Tagus. 

Castello  Branco  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hiU,  and; 
is  overlooked  by  an  old  castle.  In  1704  Marshal 
Berwick  ordered  a  part  of  its  walls  to  be  blown  upu^ 
The  Spanish  army,  under  Count  d'Aranda,  and  the 
auxiliary  corps,  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Beau- 
vau,  were  not  able  to  penetrate  farther  than  this 
town  in  1762.  It  is  a  bishopric,  and  the  principal 
town  of  a  comarca.  It  has  a  population  of  six  tbou- 
Jiand  inhabitants,  which  in  such  a  country  is  a  con- 
siderable number. 


de  troops  spent  but  one  night  nt  CoMelio  Branco^^ 
I  cootimied  tbcir  progn?^«(  in  two  cottimiis,     71m 
imed  guard  and  the  second  diviwon  *^r-^«'i--fi 
iff  Pcnfifao  aad  Macao  ;  the  road  is  pni  r 

P  raafi  and  horse,  and  there  are  but  few  tmrentu.  At 
tlie  PorteUa  da  Milharica  this  road  crosfes  the  steep 
nuMinlitiiH  which  run  perpendicularly  to  the  l*agiia» 
fmoi  the  loniniit  of  the  Moradal  to  l^ehind  Mlla- 
l^illm,  ond  wbtchy  after  hav  ing  contracted  the  litiieani 
lietweefi  two  rocks,  ?*tretch  out  towards  Niza,  in  tk^ 
Alemtejo.  This  difficult  chain  is  traversed,  or  rn* 
diti  rent  open,  by  the  rirer  Ocreza^  which  is  not 
ford^l^  anywhere  near  its  confluence  with  tlm 
%if«s.  The  troops  passed  it  in  front  of  Vendat 
Ffeiraf  by  a  ferry-boat,  which   roold  not  cootaiii 

kmore  than  twelve  men,  or  four  horses.      It  wm^ 
wkh  extreme  slowness,  and  not  without  the  loss  of 
idmi  aoUiers,  that  eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  and 
eight  or  nine  hundred  horses,  were  conveyed  frooi- 
tbe'QPe  bank  to  the  other. 

^'9%a  general  staff,  the  first  division,  the  ftv'eatest'^ 
ptfrt  of  the  columns  of  the  rear-guaixl,  and  whatever 
flfllArjp&wiggons  they  conid  carry  with  them^  took 
the  tipper  road,  which  is  wider  than  the  other,  hut 
Utkkly  set  with  Mocks  of  quartz  and  rocky  asp©- 
lilse^.  At  every  8tcp  swollen  and  rapid  rivers  tried 
the  patience  of  the  troops,  and  swept  some  of  them 
twiy.  Besides  several  torrents  of  less  inajofnitode^ 
thty  were  obliged  Hucressively  to  ford  thi*  Liria,  tM^ 


I       thty  were 
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Ocreza,  which  was  then  four  feet  in  depth ;  the 
Alrito,  still  wider,  and  nearly  as  deep;  and  the 
Troya,  the  passage  of  which  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  very  dangerous,  if  the  Alvito  and  the  Ocrezm 
had  not  previously  been  crossed-  On  the  right  bank 
of  the  Alvito  rises  perpendicularly  the  chain  which 
comes  from  MoradaL  The  pass  which  leads  through 
this  chain  is  called  Portella  das  Thalhadas.  On  the 
right  and  left  of  the  road,  the  army  saw  the  remains 
of  the  redoubts  which  were  constructed  by  the  Count 
de  Lippe,  when,  in  the  campaign  of  1762»  he  wished 
to  add  to  the  strength  of  this  strong  position.  After 
a  fifteen  hours'  march  the  stoutest  and  nimblest  of 
the  men  reached  Sobreira  Formoza.  The  French 
stopped  but  a  night  in  that  village.  Other  torreni 
other  mountains  awaited  them,  almost  all  the  w 
to  Abrantes.  Old  soldiers,  who  had  served  in  the 
Swiss  and  Tyrolese  Alps,  were  astonished  when 
they  found  it  necessary  to  descend  almost  vertically 
into  the  bed  of  the  Codes,  and  then  scale  the  wall  of 
rocks  on  the  left  bank  of  that  tributary  stream  of  the 
Zezere, 

During  five  deadly  days,  cheerless  enrinences  of 
free-stone  succeed  wastes  of  sharp  slaty  rocks,  and 
are  followed  by  enormous  niotin tains  of  granite. 
Here,  wherever  the  stone  does  not  appear  on  the 
surface,  the  eye  wanders  till  it  is  lost  over  wastes 
uniformly  strewed  with  heath  and  cistus.  The  only 
flocks  of  the  inhabitants  are  lean  goats,  so  timid  that 
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llT. 


Uiejr  mre  alwuT^  -^-^t  to  fl j  to  the  mountaias.  To 
fmd  Uie  tniLL„  .  huroao  beings,  thejr  must  be 
K*»i^^lit  for  at  the  bottom  of  some  raviuesi,  wliidi 
r  iter  id  summon      There,  near  a  hmtikt, 

Ibe  colour  and  the  shape  of  it^  hatsseii  re* 
t^i  '  il  ruck,  n* 

at:  jpiuiiu.u   ^i  lui  umi  >,  4inu  a  Uttk'  ijv  aud 

i>ivi!.     TliL!  xnonQtoujr  of  th<?  1  ant  I  serine  ij 

;    but    iuiiutated    i  .^, 

then  leafless,  the  |»ak  cork^tn^us,  ax|d 

n  uaks,  the  aiipearaiice  of  which 

inelanchuly  elfect,  «^^K 

uucictl  ince$2»:]ntly  from  the  bad^WiQ^ 

In  Portugal*  the  aututnnal   mlus  .tn   ;i  'Am* 

ii;e,  which  reminds  ua  i  ae 

Twenty    times    a    day    the    columns,  of 

e   broken  in  fording  the  id 

l^'be  soldiers   litraggleil  idouf^  at 

easing  to  be  restrained  by  the  ties 

ofdi*4ioliTH    and  the  presence  of  Uicir  leaders,  they 

r  the  appearance  of  au  army,  but  rather 

of  a  medley  of  individuals  exasperated  by  distress. 

The  day's  march  was  a  very  long  one.     The  narrow 

tgfh^  liliged  them  to  I  one  by  one.     In 

aaniiiv*^>  .vliere  the  mounUiu:.  uie  so  lolly,  the  sun 

^  ^carcLlv  ob^ht  hours  above  the  hurizon.      U  was 

fi  ir  of  the  night  that  they  could  reack 

^i  !^tiag-piace«      And  what   a  re.Hting-plact ! 

il|4^9it  always  the  naked  rock.      Jn  the  German 
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wars,  a  smoking  stove  and  kind  hosts  made  tlie 
French  forget  the  toils  of  a  forced  march.     In  Por- 
tugal, it  was  a  God-send  when,  after  having  endured 
the  most  terrible  fatigues,  they  could  obtain  the  shel- 
ter of  a  green  oak  ;  when,  from  the  scrubby  olive 
trees,  they  could  procure  fuel  enough  to  make  a  fi: 
which,  after  all,  had  not  heat  enough  to  dry  thei 
body  and  their  clothes,  drenched  as  they  were  b)^i 
Hie  rains  of  heaven  and  the  streams.  ^H 

The  French  were  not  expected  in  Portugal ;  no 
preparation  had  been  made  to  receive  them,  either 
as  friends  or  as  enemies.     It  was  known  in  Beira     j 
that  they  were  coasting  along  the  frontier*     As  the     ' 
magistrates  received  from  Lisbon  neither  ordere  nor 
advice,  as  to  the  conduct  that  was  to  be  observed 
towards  them,  it  was   supposed   that  the  French 
army  would  pass  the  Tagus,  in  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory,  to  proceed  to  Gibraltar-     This  opinion  gain 
ground  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  first  colum 
had  taken  the  direction  of  Alcantara.     Yet,  all 
once^  behold  them  entering  Portugal,  with  no  pit>- 
visions,  no  means  of  transport,  and  pushing  on  with- 
out stop  through  a  country  in  which  a  prudent  tra- 
veller never  quits  the  place  where  he  has  slept  wi 
out  providing  subsistence  for  the  day. 

Accordingly,   no   distribution  of  provisions 
made.     Castello  Branco,  the  only  place  on  the  road 
which  could  have  furnished  bread,  meat,  and  wine. 


rBUMOII  OF  THS   AXJiY* 
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fUuined  by  the  inii|itioo  of  the  fimeign  troops.    Not- 
nifthHsmliiig  several  exaniples  of  sevtfitjt  which  the 

IOHBEiftadeMiiNcliief  exercised  on  offending  Fratich 
and  Spaniard^^  less  as  a  imntshnicait  for  unaToidable 
finilts^  lltan  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  disorder  at 
a  limrarhieo  it  would  not  be  m  exciiu«ble«  the  phm- 
daringvivlikli  took  place  iiindend  the  inhabiuuite 
fnan  applying  to  the  use  of  tJie  army  the  scanty 
I    miinirnw  whirh  they  might  bare  been  able  to  col* 
^^K^iOflBlher  under  ordinary  circumstances,  Pieised 
^^MllKitt  tlie  soUiera  betook  themselves  to  theoOlB* 
F   MBOHk^and  ate  the  hooey  from  the  Inves  whicfa^art 
tcatteittd  about  in  thoae  situations,    fkme  discovered 
,       and  devoured  the  frugal  hoard  of  maize,  olives,  and 

Iahasmtts,  which  tlie  poor  peasant  had  put  Uy  to  feed 
Us  CEuaily  during  the?  winter ;  others  lived  on  the 
acorns,  Ih^UdIox.  n  itii  wMch  cattle  are  fattened  in  the 
L      faaioaula*     Woe  to  the  hiinible  cottage  that  fell  in 
p     thai  way  of  these  famished  marauder!^ !     The  terri* 
fied  families  inun^ately  took  flight.     Many  soldieta 
if  the  i^Astwf  were  killed  by  the  peasants*  who 
'rnien  to  despair.      The  cavalry  Insit  a  still 
number  of  horses ;  even  the  ifnilflesf  were 
meagre,  and  worn  out.     Fromttte'fittt  day 
the  passing  ot  the  Erjus»  the  artilliry  feU  into 
the  rear,  though  twelve  oxen  or  horses  were  bar- 
to  each  fieki-piece,  and  though,  in  scaling  the 
t)  8 
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mountains^  they  were  rather  carried  than  drawn  up 
by  the  artilleryinen  and  the  soldiers  assigned  for  the 
service  of  the  park. 

General  Junot  arrived  at  Abrantes  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th.  His  advanced  guaid  had  entered 
that  town  the  evening  before.  His  first  care  was  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  Zezere.  The  occupation 
of  Abrantes  was  to  be  completed,  in  a  militarj^  point 
of  view*  by  taking  possession  of  Punhete,*  a  small 
town,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Zezere,  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Tagus.  Mezeur,  captain  of 
engineers,  the  Catalan  sappers  and  miners^  and  a 
detachment  of  Fiench  infantry,  were  accordingly 
dispatched  to  Punhctc  to  re-establish  a  bridge, 
formed  of  boatSt  which,  after  having  been  used  for 
that  purpose  in  1801,  were  now  scattered  about  in 
various  parts  of  the  river.  Abrantes  is  a  consider- 
able city.  It  is  built  on  the  southern  slope  of  an 
eminence^  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Tagus. 
The  entrance  to  it  is  by  narrow  and  difficult  roads; 
the  upper  part  has  old  walls  and  a  ruined  castle. 
There  is  a  permanent  bridge  of  boats  a  quarter  of  a 
league  below  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  is  the  last  on 
the  road  to  Lisbon.  Not  far  from  here,  the  Tagug, 
enlarged  by  the  Zezere,  ceases  to  flow  in  an  abyss, 
and   descends   to  the  sea,  majestic,  immense,  and 


*  At  Punliete  boats  are  built  so  expeditiously!  tbat  they  i 
to  descend  from  the  forests  into  the  river. 


PERPLEXITY   OF  THE   COURT   OF    LISBON.     91 

Altering  the  ferlfleiilanis  which  are  niliifttad  at  the 
^liRMiiitioD  of  tlte-'^esert^  and  at  the  aifrftnoe  of 
Alaiitc|o»  on  one  side,  and  of  E^tremadura  on  the 
rati*  The  fortress  of  Abrantes  might  be  made  to 
have  a  great  infiueiKe  npon  military  operations*  It 
only  wan  Is  to  be  better  fortified  to  be  the  key  of 
PofliBaL 

*^AfAfirtmtest  the  rafferinffs  of  the  army  terminated* 
PWviiiont  and  shoes  were  given  out  to  the  aoldicn. 
The  dcmbts  which  bad  hitherlo  been  felt  as  to  the 
step9  which  the  Court  of  Linbon  would  take,  and  the 
of  the  English  eflecting  a  landing  at  the 
th  of  the  Tagiis,  now  vanished  before  consols- 
lory  hopes.  If  the  Prince  Regent  had  intended  to 
ffsdn  to  force  of  arms  to  prevent  foreignem  entering 
his  kingdom p  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  him  flmil 
oppofdng  the  French  with  more  than  ten  thousand 
troops^  eoBetted  beforehand  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
ctpttal.  The  regulars  and  the  rnilitia  would  have 
gmsMcied  Abrantes,  or«  at  leasts  they  would  have 
WM|ried  the  entrenchments  which  still  exi^ited  on 
the  r^t  bank  of  the  Zezere,  opposite  Piinhete* 
i  On  the  contrary,  the  moral  aspect  of  the  country 
was  quiet  and  peaceable.  The  success  of  the  expe* 
4fili6B  was  no  longer  probletnaticaK     With  a  sort  of 

Cof  heart,  which ^  however,  was   not  wholly 
calculation,    the    French    General    himself 
id  to   the   Portuguese  Prime  Minister  his 
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four  days/*  said  he*  **  My  soldiers  are  quite  dis- 
consolate that  they  have  not  yet  fired  a  shot.  Do 
not  compel  tliem  to  do  it,  I  think  you  will  be  in 
the  wrong  if  you  do/'  IMflfl^Mf  * 

#•  Portugal  was  conquered,  and  the  Prince  Regent 
did  not  even  know  that  foreign  troops  had  set  foot 
in  his  kingdom.  After  the  departure  of  the  French 
legation  and  the  Spanish  embassy  from  Lisbon,  the 
government  had  advised  the  merchants  of  the 
Boglish  factory  not  to  wait  tlie  issue  of  a  quarrel 
which,  whatever  might  be  its  result,  could  not  fail 
to  terminate  to  their  prejudice  ;  to  hasten  their  re- 
moval, it  relinquished  the  custom-house  duties  pay- 
able upon  expojted  merchandize.  Three  hundred 
English  families,  almost  denationahsed  by  their  long 
residence  in  those  cities,  immediately  left  Lisbon 
and  Oporto  with  their  property*  A  promise  was 
given  to  respect  the  persons  and  property  of  those 
who  stayed.  On  this  condition,  and  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  French  and  Spaniards  should 
not  enter  Portugal,  England  allowed  the  Court  of 
Lisbon  to  yield  an  ostensible  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Encouraged  by  this  permission,  the  government 
wrote  to  Paris,  that  it  would  take  part,  fully  and 
absolutely,  in  the  continental  system,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  declare  war  against  England ;  but  it 
pleaded  that  the  particukr  situation  of  the  country 
and  its  maritime  and  commercial  interests,  rendered 


P01*ICY   OK   THE    REGENT.  9§ 

eartmne  pradafioe  necessary,     litcfaly  laden  iressels 
were    ex|iectetl    from    America.      A     Portuguese 
imuadraii  was  then    cniistiifr    tiefore    Algiers*  and 
would  mfalliJilr  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  EnglUh»  if 
hontiUlies  were  connimieed  before  it  had  time  to  re- 
tiira  to  the  Tagtia.    Brazil  was  dej^titvite  of  fortifica- 
mod  troops.    It  was  of  importance  to  the  pt»weri 
had  united  agatnift  tlie  supremacy  of  a  single 
fliate*  that  it  should  not  add  this  rich  portion  of  the 
CoDtinent  to  it«   already  too  nuineitm* 
To  prevent  Brazil  from  becoming  an 
cokmy*  the  Prince  Regent  offered  to  send 
his  eldeat  son  with  the  title  of  Constable,  to  revive 
in  his  subject  of  the  New  World  their  affection  for 
the  OMliier  country.     The  Prince  of  Beira  was  then 
onljr  tBoe  years  old,  but  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
fioudlt  the  Queen *s  sister,  who  was  beloved  by  the 
people,  und  was  considered  as  the  strongest  minded 
iadhidual  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  should  nccom- 
pauf  the  Prince  and  govern  in  his  name,  with  the 
of  the  late  Viceroy,   Don    Fernando   de 
Ugal*     It  was  hoped  at  Lisbon  that  this  resolu* 
,  which  was  notified  at  the  same  time  to  the 
ion  and  to  foreign  courts,  would    be  in  imi^on 
Ibe  political  views  of   France.     If,    however, 
bofie  of  the  Prince  should  Iw  dinappointcHl,  he 
must,  as  be  had  ollen  declared^  adopt,  though  with 
reluctance^  the  measure   of  withdrawing  with  his 
flMly  from  his  European  clomtnion^. 


les     < 
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Notwithstanding  this,  the  intelligence  received 
from  Paris  did  not  cease  to  be  alarming*  The 
Portuguese  Ambassador  had  only  vague  suspicions 
with  respect  to  the  machinations  and  intrigues 
which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  ;  but 
saw  the  troops  assembling  at  Bayonne.  His  lette; 
which  grew  every  day  more  pressing,  at  last  dect 
ed  the  Cabinet  of  Lisbon  to  issue  an  official  declara- 
tion of  war  against  England.  By  his  edict  of  the 
20th  of  Octolier,*  the  Prince  Regent  announced 
that,  finding  it  impossible  to  preserve  any  longer 
a  neutrality  which  was  so  advantageous  to  his  sub- 
jects, he  had  determined  to  join  the  cause  of  the 
Continent,  and  to  shut  his  ports  against  British 
vessels,  commercial  as  well  as  warlike.  On  the 
twenty  second  of  October,  the  Poituguese  Ambas* 
sador  in  England  signed,  in  the  name  of  the  same 
Piince,  an  eventual  Convention,  by  which  the  Court 
of  London  agreed  to  tolerate  the  closing  of  the 
Lusitanian  ports,  provided  Fance  did  not  require 
any  thing  ftirther;  and  engaged  to  furnish  active 
assistance  to  convey  the  Court  of  Lisbon  to  Brazil* 
in  case  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  common 
enemy  should  render  that  measure  necessary. 

The  more  hesitation  and  difficulty  there  was  in 
the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  Portuguese 
government,  the  more  it  strove  to  induce  a  belief 

*  See  Note*  and  Illustrations.  No.  V,  al  the  end  of  thiV 

Volume. 
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into  the  new  if flem  of 
AiA/BWf  of  recruits  was  orderedt  to 
mm  to  twelve  hundred  men  tbe  MgUMOls  of  in* 
fiuilcjrf  which  were  all  inccmiplete.  On  ilie  wmm 
day»  the  Prince  Regent  decreed  the  putting  an  foot 
of  tii'0  militia  regitnent^s  of  Ea^^Tci  and  \\^e»teni 
Lisbon,  and  the  enHrticKi  of  a  new  corps  uf  ravrArv^ 
under  the  oame  of  the  Royal   Horse  V%  ^. 

Officers  of  tbe  engineers  and  artillery  were  sent 
tHiihlliiflrniniiili  of  Peniche,  and  the  maritime 
ibns,  to  repair  and  arm  themp  and  increase  tlieir 
means  of  attack  and  defence.  Uattene5»  intended 
to  produce  a  cross  fire  with  those  on  the  right  baiik. 
wem  marked  out  on  tbe  letl  hank  of  the  1  _ 
MovMble  batteries  were  organized  on  the  cua^st.  Se- 
mwiitw M|ii,  wbicht  like  the  n'st  of  tlie  army,  had 
aeirv  before  stirred  from  their  usual  garrisOMi 
were  now  remo%'ed.  A  ljrigadi%  coui|KJsed  of  two 
tegmenta  stationed  in  the  cupitaU  the  fourth  and 
Ibe  t^ttitli  of  infantry,  were  cantoned  at  Carcabeloa, 
Bear  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus^  with  orders  to  oppose 
wof  landing  which  the  enemy  might  attempt,  audi 
in  case  of  need,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  forts. 
The  tliirteenlh  rejjiinent  of  iiifantr)'  alsn  -i-ffed 
LUboti  to  garrbon  Pi'iuL-he,  which  had  hitlM  ti 

guarded  only  by  invalide  soldiers.  The  light  legion 
ninforced  tbe  garriif^Hi  of  SetuhaL  Camps  were 
pngected  at  BarceUos,  to  the  north  of  the  Douro ; 
It  Soura,  near  Coimbre ;  at  Mafra ;  and  at  Aleacer 
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do  Sal,  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus.  In  the  mean 
while,  till  these  could  be  formed,  there  appeared 
to  be  established  a  sufficient  line  of  observation  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  the  coast. 

Still  more  animation  was  manifested  in  the  naval 
service.  Squadrons  were  required  to  defend  the 
eotmnce  of  the  Tagus  against  the  KngUsh  Heet- 
Viscount  Anadia,  the  secretaiy  of  state  for  this 
department,  was  seen  to  tear  hiniself  all  at  once 
from  his  mild  and  indolent  habits,  hurry  to  the 
arsenal  at  day-break,  and  spend  his  time  wholly  on 
board  the  ships.  Every  vessel  in  the  navy,  tliat 
was  thought  sea-worthy,  was  refitted,  equipped,  and 
provisioned,  without  a  moment's  delay. 

The  royal  treasury  was  exhausted ;  money  be- 
came daily  more  scarce.  Yet  an  increase  in  the 
receipts  was  necessary,  to  cover  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  augmenting  and  putting  in  motion  the 
land  and  sea  forceps.  Individuals  were  invited,  by  a 
royal  decree,  to  bring  their  plate  to  the  mint,  either 
as  a  gift  or  a  loan,  or  to  be  coined  on  their  owd 
account*  The  Prince  Regent  set  the  example,  and 
converted  a  part  of  the  crown  plate  into  new 
cruzadoes. 

Even  those  persons,  however,  who  were  the  least 
clear-sighted,  remarked,  that  there  was  more  of 
show  than  reality  in  all  this  parade  of  defensive  pre- 
parations ;  and  that  those  means  of  wliich  the  efficacy 
was  must  obvious,  might  be  applied  to  uses  quite 
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thai  whidi  was  wf&wei.    Thai,  the 

ivisioDcd   far  teversl  fiioiiths»   there 

to  pterent  it  <Tom  being  employed  in 

oonveying  to  Brazil  the  royal  famtlT  and  the  gran* 

dses  of  the  kitigdom.     The  plate,  by   being  eon- 

Tcrted  into  coin*  could  t>e  rernoveil  with  inore  ea^e* 

The  re^mmiU  collected  in  the  vicinity   of*  Lisbon 

i  serre  to  protect  the  departure  of  the  Prince 

m  popular  insurrection,  which  was  naturallj^* 

to  be  expected;  and,  in  case  of  being  pressed  by 

todjgtt  troops,  the  forts,  made  tenable  and  furnished 

with  artillery,  and  e^|)eeiaUy  the  fort  of  Peniche, 

iniglbl,^  by  their  resistance,  gain  the  time  which  wa^ 

fif|limte    for    effecting   the   embarkation    regtilarly 

mA  liitlloiit  disorder. 

••Jt  was  not  without  reason  tliat  the  Court  of 
UflboD  WIS  iuspicions  of  its  new  allies.  The  storm 
irUch  was  brewing  against  it  was  gathering  with 
ftl||ilfnl  tapklity.  The  Ambaj<isadors  of  Portugal 
from  Paris  and  Madrid.  Hy  liis 
at  liisbon,  l>on  Lorenzo  de  Lima  gave 
**  weight  to  the  arguments  with  which 
be  had  filled  his  correspondence.  He  had  seen  the 
corps  of  observation  of  the  (iironde  in  full  march 
tliffOiEigfa  Hpaiu*  Uegret  was  now  felt  that  recourse 
had  bean  bad  to  tem|ioi*i!ung.  Notwithstanding 
the  pnimisis  made  to  England,  the  Prince  Kegent, 

Ida  the  8tb  of  November^  signed  an  order  to  place 
zzz 
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niaiued  at  Lisbon,  and  to  sequestrate  their  property. 
He  quieted  his  scrupulous  conscience  by  reflecting 
on  the  facilities  and  delays  which  he  had  granted,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  place  their  persons  and 
properties  in  security. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost*  Above  all  things 
it  was  necessary  to  stop  the  inarch  of  the  French 
army,  and  appease  Napoleon,  Don  Pedro-Jose- 
Joaquiin  Vito  de  Menezes,  Marquis  of  Marialva,  one 
of  the  nobles  of  the  court,  w  ho  was  most  quali6ed 
by  birth*  and  most  distinguished  for  the  cidtivatioo 
of  his  mind,  was  dispatched  to  the  Empercr,  He 
was  instructed  to  oifer  pecuniary  sacrifices,  and^  as 
a  mark  of  personal  res|>ect  to  the  Emperor,  he  was 
to  propose  a  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Beira» 
the  future  heir  to  the  throne,  and  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg. 

The  events  of  the  w^ar  prevented  M.  de  Marialva 
from  going  further  than  Madrid.  But  had  he 
reached  Paris,  his  mission  would  have  had  no  better 
success.  It  was  not  merely  to  occupy  two  great 
ports  on  the  ocean  that  the  Emperor  had  sent  his 
troops  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  The  w^hole  of  the 
Peninsula  was  included  within  the  scope  of  bin 
gigantic  pmjects.  The  secret  collusion  between 
Portugal  and  England  had  not  eluded  his  vigilance, 
and  it  ministered  to  his  policy  in  the  system  which 
was  then  protected  by  victory  :  since  the  house  of 
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B^^nza  dum^  t«>  l»pt?ay  the  causae  of  the  fUmti* 
jj^t,  it  »""-^       '-c  ta  reign**  L 

^In  li  n  her  ally  of  a  rt*ntnrr  okl  wat  i# 

fttitJiJt  Ertgland  did  not  attemin  nmtC  her  ar-^ 

mies  in  an  unequal  contest  with  the  conibtned  forcea 

It,  lhaii|2:h  unatilttito^dirifrnd 
iM  nj-;K*d  at  least  to  j^hawhi  thrir 
..  ;,,.vy  Smith,  faincms  for  iuu  tng  at  Ht. 
John  of  Acre,  g-iv^n  a  flight  clicok  to  the  fortunati! 
career  of  Napoleon,  sailed  from  England,  early  iii> 
MoiMnbiT,  with  a  s<|UHdron«  to  ctKrort  the  Prince  Re-^ 
gciit  I*  !,  or,  in  cu$e  of  hin  rtliHal,  to  iiike  pos4i* 

I    mn  fleets     A^  there  might  lie  -  *   M. 

'in  tlie  way  of  thi5  operation,  instnu.i ,...  v^ic 
sent    to   Lieutenant-general  Bir  John  Moore,  who 
was  then  proceeding  with  seven  thousand  men  fitnil 
Sicily  to  the  Baltic,  to  call  at  Lisbon,  and  concur  if^ 
car'  be  plan   into  eiVrrt       Another   corfw   of 

Inw^Y!^,  H  htch  was  asaembled  at  Portsmouth,  under 
thif  orden  of  Major-general  Sir  Brent  S|>encer,  was 
U^  be  Airwarded  to  the  same  country,  should  there 
to  be  a  likelihood  of  meeting  with  any  resin- 
ate.  General  Beresford  was  dispatched  with  a  re^» 
giment  to  occupy  the  island  of  Madeira,  Orders 
Wtte  sent  to  the  East  Indies,  to  seize  Goa  and  the 
other  Portuguese  establishments*  English  foresight 
W  not  forget  even  the  factory  of  Macao  in  China. 

«  See  the  MtmUeur,  Nov.  13.  1807* 
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Lord  Strangfard,  a  niati  less  known  at  the  time  by 
his  diplomatic  services  than  by  his  success  in  elegant 
literature,   was    the   minister  plenipotentiary  from 
his  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  Prince  Regent,     Not- 
withstanding the  ofiicial  declaration  of  the  20th  of 
October,  he  had  continued  to  reside  at  Lisbon,  and 
to  negotiate  with  the  ministers.     He  announced  to 
them  that,  ''  in  consenting  to  overlook  the  insult  of 
exclusion  from  the  Portuguese  ports,  the  King  of 
England  granted  every  thing  that  the  difBculty  of 
circumstances  and  the  recollection  of  an  ancient  alli- 
ance conld  justly  require ;  but  that  a  single  instance 
moi'e   of  subserviency  to    France  would  inevitably 
draw  down  reprisals,"     The   effect   followed  close 
upon  the  threat.     As  soon  as  Viscount  Strangford 
was  informed  of  the  order  issued  for  detaining  his 
countrymen,  he  took  down  the  arms   of  England 
from  over  the  gate  of  his  hotel,  and  demanded  his 
passports.     A  few  days  after  he  removed  on  board 
the  Hibemia,  the  Admiral's  ship  of  the  English  fleet, 
which  had  arrived  off  the  bar  of  Lisbon.     In  ol^e- 
dience  to  his  instructions  from  the  ministry,  Rear^d- 
miral  Sir  Sidney  Smith  declared  the  Tagus  and  the 
Portuguese  coast  in  a  state  of  blockade,* 

From    the  windows  of  his  palace  of  Mafra,  the 


•  See  Notes  and   IllustrationB,  No.  VL,  at  the  end  of  thii 

Volume. 
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Plinot  Rcfent  wnihi  fffrnnrln  of  Oreai  Britmin  |riv- 
tag  cbace  to  the  dtfpPtf  h&s  subjects.  Bj  knd  aji 
Ifi^  every  tintig  arrmad  him  was  hostile*  In  cofi- 
gqiepce  of  hanng  endeavoured  to  keep  well  with 
tiro  mal  poweni,  he  was  on  the  point  of  bmitig  all, 
withoi  the  consclatioii  of  having  ^r       'ho- 

nour* V>  uiui  condition  for  a  sorerciirn,  %\  nuM  i^pur- 
iCDuld  n«Ji  believe  in  the  patriotism  and  devotail^ 
of  the  nation,  because  there  wm  nothing  in  their 
oira  hearts  hut  aelfishnew  and  pusiilaninitty ! 

merchant  Mym  of  Lisbon  and  Ojiorto  irere 

and  taken  into  the  Englbh  \iorXn  on  the  Tery 

which  the  French,  passing  thefiQaSa  began 

to   piUage   tlie  cottager  uf  the  peaawtaof  Bdra* 

The  wart  of  posts  and  roads»  and  the  negligence  of 

the  Adjninistration,  cattted  their  march  to  remain 

tmknown.  They  were  supposed  to  have  stopped  at  8a* 

bniaoea.  or.  at  the  utmosti  advanced  only  as  far  as 

Aksttitara,  when,  im  the  eveoing  of  the  24th  of  No- 

mAm^  the  government  mts^ffed  the  letter,  dated 

at  Abmntes»  irom  their  gencral-in-ehief.     By  a  sin- 

gnlar  ooinddence  it  happened  that,  on  the  same  day, 

Ike  S4th  of  November »  there  arrived  at  the  Engli^ 

diet  a  mesaenger  from  Lcniduin  who  brought  the 

iNimber  of  the  Moniteur,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 

Um^  house  of  Braganza    had   cua^^ed    to  reign,    utid 

knoiaght  also  an  assurance  that,  forgetting  the  pa;^, 

Kngland  was  ready  to  restore  its  friendship  to  the 
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Prince  Regent,  if  he  would  consent  to  depart  to 
Brazil,  but  that  it  would  never  suJer  the  Portu- 
guese navy  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  France. 
^  The  surest  way  of  preventing  this,  would  ha%'e 
been  to  seize  it.     But  this  could  not  he  accomplished 
without  taking  the  forts  on    the  Tagus,  and  the 
troops  under  Generals  Moore  and  Spencer  were  no^^ 
yet  arrived.     Sir  Sidney  Smith  sent  a  message  <i^^ 
shore,   and  backed  it   by    pressing  letters.      Lord 
Strangford  landed :  an  extraordinary  council  of  state 
was  convoked,  and  the  situation  of  the  house   of 
Braganza  and  of  the  monarchy  was  discussed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prince.     England  guaranteed  the 
colonial  possessions. 

li^From  France,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  notliing 
to  be  expected  but  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  tlie  terrible  Moniteur.  After  all,  it 
was  better  tu  reign  in  America  than  to  be  a  prisoner 
in  Europe,  To  make  such  an  evident  fact  as  thi^, 
dear  to  the  dullest  understanding,  did  not  requti^H 
the  vehemence  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  or  the  rhetoric 
of  Lord  Strangford.  It  was  a  more  eloquent  coun- 
sellor than  the  two  Englishmen,  it  was  fear*  that  at 
last  overcame  the  perpetual  fluctuation  of  the  Prince 
Regent:  he  resolved  to  embark* 

On  tlie  breaking  up  of  the  council,  the  royal  fa- 
mily went  to  the  castle  of  Queluz,  two  leagues  from 
Lisbon,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  the  quay  of  Belei 
where  the  preparations  to  embark  wore  to  l*e  im 
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'tile  deliberatiou  wi^coiMRmfteif  & 
dte  principal  perKiiis  of  the  gcrvemment  and  the 
aod  to  those  whom  the  Prince  Rt-gent  hhii- 
^lefected  to  Mxonipftny  him  to  firaziL  The  ma- 
nm  hrigmde  went  on  board  the  shi{>!$.  The  captains 
of  the  royal  and  oammercial  vea^ht  were  authori^^d 
to  recciTe,  in  those  births  which  were  not  appropri- 
tted  bjr  attihority,  all  siuch  iliithful  sui>ject:«  an  were 
wining  lo  run  the  risk  of  emigrating,  and,  among 
tbeae^  the  preference  was  to  be  given  to  naval  and 
tttilitary  officers.  The  custom-house  was  ordered 
not  to  claim  the  export  duties  on  the  luggage  and 
fooda  of  the  emigrants.  The  major  part  of  tlie  ]ier« 
aw*  *»»Tnr»lAycd  in  the  government  offices  requestcni  to 
k  i  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  tlie  Prince,  and 

matiT  were  refttsed.  There  was  not  room  enough 
hthe  vessds  fur  all  those  whom  the  fear  of  foreign 
tK  1  to  share  the  fate  of  their  sovereign. 

The  mnveaoics  of  the  court  and  of  individuals  were 
in  the  utmost  disorder.**     For  three  days, 
wn  quay  was  blocked  up  with  carriages,  precious 
and  heavy  bales  and  chests,  which  were  in  a 
rtfanner  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  first  comer. 

The  twenty-fiflli  of  November  was  spent  by  the 
goveruiuetii  in  devising  means  to  dintinisih  the  con- 

^  "Rie  f  migratian  which  tmik  pluce  under  thene  drcumttiUicca 
htt  tieco  eftiinuitcd  at  ox  many  li.^  fiAeen  thounand  pmoni, 
rtckniiag  thatut  (n  th^  titi*i  and  in  the  Portugueae  and  fordid 
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Itision  and  collision  which  could  not  fail  to  arise 
from  the  unforeseen  march  of  foreign  armies.  An 
order  was  sent  to  the  civil  magistrates,  and  to  the 
governors  of  fortresses  and  provinces,  to  receive  the 
French  and  Spanish  troops.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
Chevalier  d'Araujo  despatched  a  Portuguese  mer- 
chant, Jos6  Oliviera  de  Barreto,  a  part  of  whose  i 
family  was  settled  in  France,  to  meet  General  I 
Junot,  for  the  purpose  of  parleying  with  him  and  , 
gaining  time.  ^| 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  a  decree,*  which  was  pub- 
lished and  iK>sted  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  announced 
to  the  Portuguese  people  that  the  Prince  had  re- 
solved to  remove  to  the  American  provincesj,  with 
the  queen,  his  family,  and  the  court,  and  to  fix  hi^j 
residence  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  till  the  conclusion  ^f  iH 
general  peace*     '*  Notwithstanding  he  had  exhaust- 
ed the   public  treasury,  and  had  made  eontinual^H 
repeated  sacrifices,  he  had  not,"  he  said,  **  been  abl^^ 
to  succeed  in  preserving  the  blessings  of  peace  to  his 
beloved  subjects.     The  French  troops  were  On  their 
march  towards  the  capital:  to  resist  would  l>e  to 
shed  the  blood  of  brave  men,  mthout  any  benefit  to 
their  native  land.     Being  himself  more  particularly 
the  object  of  the  unprovoked  hatred  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  he  departed  with  those  belonging  to  hio^j 

m 

•  S«c  NoUi  and  Illustrations,  No.  VII.  at  the  cud  of  thit 
volume* 
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that  be  nught  tighteo  the  liurthen  erf*  caiamiiy  which 
pntssed  on  the  country* ' 

In  imiutioQ  of  what  was  done  io  1574,  when 
King  ScliMtiio  sel  out  on  the  Afirican  expedition, 
the  Pnsce  RegpotMnmiited  the  reina  of  goiwmmenU 
dnring  hia  abaenoe^  to  a  council  of  fi^e  members, 
ehoMQ  fipom  among  the  most  ensinent  imlividuals  of 
the  mi^tmtAf.  The  Marquii  of  Abrantes,  idlied  to 
the  rmgnrng  hoaie«  as  being  deiceoded  from  a  na* 
toral  Mm  of  King  John  U^  was  the  pressidcnt*  It 
ma  raomiaieiided  to  the  gavemors  of  the  kingdom 
Io  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  French 
army  from  having  an j  cause  of  comptauii  againit 
ih&inhahitantiij  atulflafKreserre  a  good  understand- 
iaif  NtVWil  the  tiwi-ilaiion^i  wlitcb,  though  the  one 
ras  tasTersing  in  anna  the  territory  of  the  other, 
did  not,  thgpefigie,  cease  to  be  allies  on  the  Continent 
sfEarope. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  witli  the  compassionate 
and  the  affectiunate  dtspositioo  of  the 
may  form  an  iJea  of  the  coMteraation 
into  which  Usbon  was  plunged^  wfam  it  became 
knowii  that  the  deimrture  to  firaxil  was  In^evocably 
ieeided  upon.  Never  did  a  great  cttv  bear  so  close 
iieaemblance  to  a  liingle  family.  The  inhabitants, 
irhen  they  met,  &queez.ed  each  other's  hands,  and 
lotight  and  received  pity,  ns  if  every  one  was  about 
to  lose  his  child  or  hU  father.  I'he  princes  of  the 
hoise  of  Braganya  were  kindly,  unaffected,  and  fKi- 
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[jular.     They  were  beloved,  if  not  from  reflertion, 
least  from  habit. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  streets  and 
squares  were  thronged  with  weeping  citizens.  The 
royal  family  set  out  from  Queluz  sooner  than  had 
been  expected,  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion. Guards  had  been  forgotten  to  be  stationed  on 
the  shore  at  Belem,  The  multitude  crowded  round 
the  carriages.  The  coach  of  the  old  Queen  was  at 
the  head  of  the  mournful  procession.  Sixteen  years 
had  passed  by,  since  she  had  been  seen  by  the 
people.  Doomed  during  that  long  period  to  outlive 
herself^  she  had  recently  recovered,  together  with  a 
gleam  of  reason  sufficient  to  show  her  the  calamities 
of  her  country,  the  noble  feelings  of  a  Portuguese 
and  a  Queen.  She  was  repeatedly  heard  to  exclaimy 
"  What  I  shall  we  quit  the  kingdom  without  having 
fought  !*'  When  her  coachman  strove  to  quicken  the 
pace  of  his  horses,  that  he  might  get  rid  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  crowd,  **  Not  so  fast/'  said  she  ;  **  it  will 
be  thought  we  are  running  away."  The  Princess 
of  Brazil  met  the  blows  of  misfortune  with  equal 
firmness.  Her  numerous  children,  so  lately  the  hope 
of  the  nation,  burst  into  tears  by  the  side  of  their 
mother.  The  Prince  Regent  came  last.  WTien  he 
stepped  fix)m  the  carriage,  he  could  hardly  walk ; 
his  limbs  trembled  under  him.  With  his  hand  he 
put  aside  the  people  who  clung  round  his  knees. 
Tears  trickled  from  his  eyes,  and  his  countenance  told 
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lUniy  enoi^  how  woe-begone  and  perplexed  was 
ins  heart.  In  abandoning  the  spot  where  the  ashes 
of  his  fisiefathers  reposed,  his  disturbed  imagina- 
ikm  depicted  to  him  a  futurity  as  gloomy  and  terrible 
ai  the  tempest  which  rends  the  ocean,  to  which  he 
was  now  for  the  first  time  going  to  commit  himself. 

When  the  wind  is  in  some  points  of  the  compass, 
apB  cannot  get  out  of  the  Tagus.  For  forty  hours 
contrary  weather  prevented  the  fleet  from  sailing. 
These  forty  hours  were  an  age  to  the  embarked 
ooart.  The  French,  who  seemed  to  have  fallen  from 
tte  douds  into  Abrantes,  might,  without  any  mira- 
cle, have  quitted  that  city  after  having  rested  two 
dqrs,  and  might  appear  all  at  once  in  the  middle  of 
Lisbon.  Apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  a 
IRobmged  delay,  the  Prince  R^ent  ordered  the 
ntillery  to  be  removed  from  some  of  the  forts  which 
could  cannonade  the  fleet,  and  the  guns  of  the  bat- 
teries were  begun  to  l)e  spiked. 

Daring  the  whole  of  the  28th,  groups  of  citizens, 
ad  of  the  peasants  of  the  environs,  thronged  the 
aunmits  of  the  hills  which  are  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  squadron, 
fiat  the  public  grief  had  now  assumed  another  cha- 
ficter.  That  which  had  rendered  it  so  expansive 
oa  the  preceding  evening  was,  that  the  minds  of  the 
Multitude  had  been  disixised  to  melancholy  by  the 
krrific  perspective  of  the  future.  Each,  while  he 
Aed  tears  for  the  royal  family,  had  first  wept  his 
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own  fate.  Other  reflections  now  took  their  pla 
the  Prince  no  longer  made  common  cause  with  his 
people ;  the  nation  was  conquered  without  having 
been  vanquished.  Priests,  nobles,  soldiers,  plebeianst 
all  turned  their  thoughts  sadly  inwards ;  all  began 
to  tliink  of  their  own  safety.  Many  fled  from  the 
capital,  which  was  soon  to  be  polluted  by  the  pr 
sence  of  foreign  troops. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  a  favourable 
wind  sprang  up  from  the  land.  The  Portuguese 
fleet  weighed  anchor.  It  consisted  of  eight  sail  of 
the  line,  three  frigates,  three  brigs^  and  a  considera- 
ble number  of  merchantmen.  On  leaving  the  bar, 
it  passed  through  the  English  squadron,  which  was 
under  sail,  and  which  received  it  with  the  customary 
honours.  At  the  moment  when  the  twenty-one 
guns  of  the  royal  salute  were  heard  at  Lisbon,  there 
was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Some  superstitious 
Portuguese  then  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the 
Parisian  Moniteur,  •*  The  House  of  Braganza  has 
ceased  to  reign  !"  ^^ 

While  the  royal  family  remained  in  sight,  Lisbon 
seemed  to  be  sunk  in  a  deadly  stupor.  As  soon 
as  it  was  gone,  fear  and  despair  produced  confusion. 
The  whole  thirteenth  regiment  of  infantry  hurried  to 
Peniche,  without  orders,  on  hearing  of  the  Prince's 
embarkation.  The  city  was  full  of  soldiers  who 
quitted  their  colours  in  parties.  The  Englisli  were 
still  seen  off  the  bar ;    for  when  he  departed  with 
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for  wil  to  convoy  the  Pottugaewd  fleet  to  Braziip 
Sear-admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith  lefl  tlie  remainder 
of  hi«  squadroii  to  ooQtiniie  the  blockade  of  tfae 
Xlga.  A  report  was  spread  that  the  English  were 
aixnrt  to  effect  a  landing ;  and  it  was  next  aiErtned 
that  tiiqr  were  already  masleni  of  Peoiche*  Swarms 
cT  xofabefs  and  Tsgabonds,  such  as  exist  in  f^reat 
numbers  in  all  capitals^  now  flocked  from  tbeir 
ludiag  lioles^  and  UslKin  was  on  the  ere  of  wilness- 
iig  aeeoes  of  disorder  like  those  of  wlijch  it  was 
the  tfaotre  afta*  the  earthf]nake  of  1755.  The 
guard  was  not  strong  enough  to  dis- 
grcraps,  collected  by  the  curiosity  of  some* 
tha  evil  designs  of  others.  The  Station  and 
of  the  populace  increased  every  honr. 
fea/it  «f  property,  merchant's  ftnd  even  thase  who 
most  hated  Uie  French,  wished  for  the  speedy  ar^ 
rival  of  tbeir  army,  that  an  end  might  be  put  to  this 
Hale  of  disturbance  and  anxiety. 

The  Frendi  were  not  far  distant,  for  their  General 
ilid  not  been  idle  at  Abrantes.  While  the  extras 
odinary  rise  of  the  waters  and  the  violence  of  the 
\t  retarded  the  establishment  of  the  bridge  at 
lie  aasembkd  the  first  troo]>s  of  his  army, 
a  new  organization  to  his  advanced  guard. 
The  grenadier  and  light  companies  of  the  fir^t  and 
Mood  divisiona  were  united  in  battalions.  General 
CaraSa«  with  a  pait  of  bis  Spanish  corps,  occupied 
Tlma«r»  to  collect  proviaioos.     L#arge  boats   wcte 
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got  ready  on  the  Tagus,  to  coikvey  to  Lisbon /4Ul 
sick  and  the  cannon^^  on  their  arrival  at  AbnuoMC 
Three  hundred  infantry;  to  escort  this  Gonvoy,  jiuM 
embarked  in  smaller  boats,  from  which  they  cpnll 
easily  land  on  either  bank.  It  was  resolved,  AM 
the  artillery  horses  should  march  separately  igoU 
the  carriages,  and  should  follow  by  land  the  mofifld 
ment  of  that  part  which  went  by  "water.  To.iIhI 
reserves  of  artillery  and  the  column  of  equipagi^ 
which  had  halted  at  Zarza  la  Mayor,  instruetotnia 
were  sent  to  enter  Portugal  by  the  route  of  Akaob 
tara  and  Badajoz.  As  soon  as  the  General  had  g«| 
together  eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  he  did  not  iftrail 
for  the  rest :  orders  were  issued  for  the  troops  lo 
begin  their  march  towards  Lisbon.  "lA 

On  the  26tb,  the  advanced  guard,  consisting  of 
four  picked  battalions,*  conunanded  by  Colonal 
Grandsaigne,  the  principal  aid-de-carap  of  the  genenk 
in-chief,  and  also  of  the  regiment  of  Spanish  hussaiH 
proceeded  to  Punhete.  On  the  following  day,  i| 
passed  the  Zezere  in  boats.  The  other  troops 
followed  at  a  distance.  The  bridge  could  not  b( 
completed  before  one  half  of  the  army  had  reached 
the  opposite  bank.  Junot  was  at  the  head  of  hit 
van- guard ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  he  found 

*  In  the  republican  and  imperial  armies^  the  name  of  baitO" 
Rons  kiltie  was  given  to  battalions  formed  for  a  eoup  de-main^  a 
marcb^  and  sometimes  for  a  campaign/ out  of  the  grenadier  attd 
li^t  CMnpaaies  vf  Tarious  regiknents. 
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J9l6<42ltTein  de   Bsireto.   who   had  furived  from 

IMbb;.     The  Commander  d^Araujo  intreate^i   the 

fleneral-tii-chief  to  suspend   the  progress    of   the 

tfmjr,  and  to  send  fiirward  a  confidential  pervon, 

with  whom  the  deloUs  reelecting  the  occupation 

of  th<^  territmy  might  be  settled  Advantageously  for 

both  nations.     From  thus  envi|f  llit>  Fraodi  ftnerml 

lied  the  resolution  of  tiie  PtfeMMIigMC  IIMMlMN 

this  govemnient  and  court  to  Amertea.        ••'i*r 

Jiinot  in  his  heart  rejoiced  at  the  Prince  RigiHMl 

liilation.    The  presence  of  the  iw^vereign,  whom 

I  either  have  treated  with  respect,  or  oppresaed» 

1  baire tended  only  to  embarrass  the  establis hnmrt 

l^Airoch  in  Portugal.     lie,  however*  continilid 

bis  march,  not  in  the  hope  of  arriving  time  etioiigb 

io  sne  the  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  but  becanitilwas 

iapMHlUet  without  the  means  of  subsisteneet  to  stop 

army  which  was  irritated  by  long  privations* 

san,  the  late  French  consul  in  Portugal^  was 

lei|tilched  from  the  heod-c[uarters  at  Punhete,  to 

concert  measures  with   the  Commander  d'Araujo* 

WbfQ  he  entered  Lij^bon,  the  Regent  and  his  minia- 

tits,  who  had  been  six-and-thirty  hours  on  hoard, 

tore  anxiously  waiting  for  a  wind  to  carry  them 

mto  sea. 

The  distance  between  Abrantes  and  Lisl)on  is 
five-and-twenty  leagues*  The  road  is  a  good  one 
for  carriages.  It  passes  througli  the  fertile  fields 
Oil  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus.     The  continuance 
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af  the  autumnal  rains  had  made  the  river  and  i 

tributary  streams  overflow.     The  advanced  gua 

and  a  part  of  the  first  division,  crossed  the  plain 

Golegao  with  the  water  up  to  their  knees.     The  oth 

troops  took  a  circuitous  route  by  Torres  Novas  ai 

Pemes.     They  thus  avoided  the  inundations  of  tl 

Alviela  and  the  Almonda,  as  they  passed  those  rive 

at  points  more  distant  from  their  confluence  with  tl 

Tagus.     The   inhabitants   of  the   country  did  n 

[quit  their  houses  on  the  approach  of  the  Frenc 

Provisions  were  found  at  Santarem,  a  city  whii 

contains  a  population  of  ten  thousand,  and  is  one  i 

Ihe  finest  and  best  sitimted  in  the  kingdom-     Tl 

^stragglers,  who>  in  consequence  of  the  bad  weatb 

and  the  difficulty  of  the  road,  were  still  numerou 

carried  terror  into  the  insulated  farm-houses,  ar 

into  those  charming  tfuintas,  which  are  the  ornamei 

I  of  the  Portuguese  valleys ;  so  rooted  in  the  troo] 

had  become   the   habit   of  pillage  which  they 

cquired  during  their  sutTerings  in  Beira ! 

The  van  of  the  army  reached  Sacavem  at  ti 

o*clock  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,     Sacavem,  whic 

,  is  a  village  two  leagues  from  Lisbon,  is  joined  to  thi 

icapital  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  country  house 

It  was  a  post  which  it  was  important  to  occu|n',  t 

consequence  of  its  defence  being  rendered  easy  by 

lengthened  bay,  which  is  there  crossed  on  a  fly  in 

bridge.     On  the  road,  the  French  general  met  Liei 

tenant-general    Martin  ho  de  Souza  e  Albuquerqu 
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Francisco  de  Borja  Gti^M  fitodcler, 

«lw^ff«e  sent  bj  the  Council  q£  O^Mnmient  to 

eHftpliaient  him.    Next  arrived  deptttatkm  from  the 

dtjF  and  the  commercial  part  of  its  inhaliitants,  whii Ji 

had  been  tipontatieously  iormed  from  among  perMmi 

of  the   middle  dasi!,  to  wliom   either  their  situo* 

tim  or  their  o|nnions  gave  an  interest  in  winning  the 

-will  of  tlie  new  goveniment.     They  both  an* 

the  departure  ot*  the  royal  family.     T^ey  afao 

deKTibed  tlie  agitated  state  of  the  people,  and  asserU 

al  that  the  EngUssh  fleet  had  land  forces  on  board,  and 

Huit  it  aeeoied  to  be  manoeuvring  to  force  the  passage 

bur.     The  GencraUin-chief  desired  the  general 

to  return  to  Lisbiin,  and  tu  notify  to  the 

of  the  kingdom,  that  he  should  hold  them 

refNUnible  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 

Ta  the  other  deputies  he  recommended,  to  cahn  the 

Bkbds  of  their  fellow -citizens^  and  to  tell  them  that, 

la  the  second  time,  Portugal  was  about  to  lie  in- 

debted  ta  France  for  her  independence,     A  procla- 

matioi],*  speaking  the  same  iH^^ntiments  as  he  now 

foftattjr  expressed,  was  given  to  them»  to  be  imme- 

&t%  translated  into  Portuguese^  printed  in  the 

tiro  languages^  and  profusely  distributed  and  posited. 

Vet^    even    while    thus    afTecting    calmness    and 

coniSdenee^  Junot   was  ovc; whelmed   witli    an^ous 


•See  Nirt4?«  Slid  lUtiitrdtitwii,  Na.  VIII.  it  the  tnd  of  thin 
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cares  ;  he  was  perfectly  aware,  that,  in  the  present 
situation  of  his  army,  there  was  do  medium  for  it 
between  success  and  utter  ruin*  The  rain  was  still 
fallirrg  in  torrents  ;  the  west  wind,  which  had  blown 
continually  for  a  month,  might  bring  the  English 
fleet  in  an  hours  time  I)efore  the  quays  of  Lisbon, 
Ten  thousand  soldiers,  and  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants capable  of  hearing  arms,  were  brought  in  con- 
tact  with  each  other,  and  mutually  communicat 
their  grief  and  their  enthusiastic  feelingSi  The  co 
lumns  of  the  French  army^  meanwhile,  marched 
slowly,  and  almost  at  random,  separated  from  each 
other  by  torrents  and  inundated  plains.  The  near- 
est of  them  had  halted  at  Santa  rem,  because  General 
Delaborde,  w^ho  was  at  its  head,  wished  to  get  toge- 
ther at  least  a  third  of  his  troops.  The  succeeding 
division  was  two  marches  behind.  There  was  no 
news  of  General  Travot,  or  his  cavalry,  or  of  the 
artillery.  It  was  not  known  whether  the  Spanish 
armies,  which  were  to  invade  Alemtejo  and  Entre 
Douro  e  Minho,  had  even  begun  to  move.  If  the 
General-in-chief  had  fifteen  hundred  men  with  him 
at  Sacavem,  that  was  the  utmost ;  and  they  wei*e  in 
Ijad  order  and  worn  out  with  fatigue. 

At  particular  moments  men  are  acted  upon,  a 
smitten  with  astonishnlent,  are  subjugated,  much 
oftener  by  moral  force,  which  is  in  its  nature  indefinite, 
than  by  physical  force,  the  probable  effects  of  which 
are  within  the  scope  of  caiculation.     .lunot  resolved 
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lot  to  fllfew  the  Portuguese  time  to  learn  from 
kittle  reports  the  disorder  of  his  march,  and  the 
Mitjr  Dumber  of  his  soldiers.  He  entered  the  cafi* 
tilof  Portugal  at  the  head  of  the  skeletons  or  rather 
llie  wrecks  of  his  four  picked  battalions,  on  Ihe 
SOtib' of  November,  1807,  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
jeanb  exactly  to  a  day,  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Spanish  tyranny  by  the  Portuguese.  The  French 
general  hastened  to  Belem,  ordered  the  Prince  Re* 
lentV  cannoneers  to  fire  on  some  vessels  of  the  royal 
leeti  which  had  remained  behind,  and  were  endea* 
vomriag  to  join  the  convoy,  compelled  them  to  put 
lack  into  the  port,  garrisoned  with  his  infantry  the 
dosed  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  Tagus,  and 
letwmed  to  the  city  with  the  officers  of  his  staff, 
htviag  no  other  escort  than  thirty  Portuguese  horse* 
men. 

The  signs  prelusive  of  a  tempest  vanished  sud* 
denly.  The  public  tranquillity  was  not  disturbed. 
The  usual  labours  of  the  day  were  not  suspended. 
Fkrkets  of  the  Portuguese  royal  police-guard  served 
ai  gvides  to  the  French  troops,  and  conducted  them 
to  Uieir  allotted  barracks.  They  had  at  last  made 
their  entrance,  those  formidable  warriors  before 
whom  Europe  was  dumb,  and  whose  looks  the 
Prince  Regent  had  not  dared  to  encounter.  A  peo- 
ple possessed  of  a  lively  imagination  had  expected  to 

Ke  heroes  of  a  superior  species,  colossuses,  demigods. 

The  French  were  nothing  but  men.  A  forced  march 
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of  eighteeT)  days,  faitiine,  torrents,  inundated  valleys, 
and  beating  rain,  had  debilitated  their  bodies^  and 
destroyed  their  clothing.  They  had  hardly  strength 
enough  left  to  keep  the  step  to  the  sound  of  the 
drum.  A  long  file  of  lean,  limping,  and  mostly 
beardless  soldiers,  followed  with  lagging  pace  the 
scantily  filled  masses  of  the  battalions.  The  officers, 
the  generals  themselves,  were  worn  out,  and  it  may 
be  said  disfigured,  bj'  long  and  excessive  fatigue,  , 
The  artillery,  which  is  called  ultima  ratio  regunf^^ 
did  not  even  march  with  the  column  of  infantry.  ' 
For  the  purposes  of  attack  and  defence,  the  troops 
had  nothing  but  rusted  firelocks,  and  cartridges  im- 
bued with  water.  The  Portuguese  had  been  pre- 
pared to  feel  terror;  the  only  feeling  which  they 
now  experienced  was  that  of  vexation,  at  having 
been  astounded  and  brought  under  the  yoke  by  a 
handful  of  foreigners.  This  contemptuous  estimate 
of  the  French  forces,  in  which  every  one  indulged  in 
proportion  to  the  fear  that  he  had  felt,  left  in  the 
mindh  of  the  people  the  seeds  of  revolt,  which  were 
soon  ripened  into  vigorous  existence  by  the  cotirie 
of  events. 
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THE  INVASION  OF  PORTUGAL. 


The  Corps  of  Observation  of  the  Gironde  distributed  into  can- 
tonments— ^The  Spanish  Troops  enter  Portugal  ~  Riot  on  occa- 
sion of  hoisting  the  tri-coloured  flag — Fortifications  under- 
taken to  put  the  approaches  of  Lisbon  in  a  defensible  state- 
Portuguese  Marine — Russian  Squadron  in  the  Tagus — 
Reflections  on  the  dispositions  of  the  Portuguese  nation — 
Internal  arrangements — Manner  of  governing  the  country  bj 
the  French — ^Discontent  of  the  Portuguese— Re-organization 
and  sending  into  France  of  the  Portuguese  Army — Attempts 
of  the  English  Admiral — Spain  recalls  its  troops — Views  of 
Napoleon  with  respect  to  Portugal — Hopes  of  the  Portuguese 
— Convocation  of  the  Junta  of  the  Three  Estates— Address  of 
the  Junta  to  the  Emperor — Protest  of  the  Judge  of  the  Peo- 
ple— Project  of  a  Constitution — Reflections. 


the  morrow  after  the  entrance  of  the  French, 
tlim  was  at  Lisbon  a  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake* 
^cb  made  the  sea  flow  uix>n  the  quays*  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  the  Genera) -in-chief  was  ^ving 
^  account  of  his  expedition  to  Clarke,  the  minister 
rar.  *'  The  gods  are  favourable  to  us/'  wrote  he ; 
•f  draw  the  omen  of  it  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  earthquake  having  only  manifested  their  power, 
withrot  doing  us  any  injury.*' 

It  was  the  joy  inspired  by  success  that  prompt- 

rf  these  words,  and  Junot  felt  that  joy  the  more 

strongiy,  from  his  having  been  so  near  failing  in  his 

enterprise,     TTie  army  joined  its  General  gradually 

Mid  by  scraps.     The  stragglers  had  quartered  them- 

sdres,  twenty  or  thirty  together,  in  the  lone  houses^ 

aod  in  the  hamlets  by  the  road  side,      A  month 

dapsed  before  they  rejoined  their  battalions.     Some 

wrired  in  boats  on  the  Tagiis,  others  on  asses  ;  nor 
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did  the  whole  of  them  return*  Between  Bayonne 
and  Lisbon,  the  army  lost  seventeen  hundred  men, 
who  sank  under  fatigue  and  famine,  or  were  drowned 
in  crossing  the  torrents. 

The  Portuguese  troops  were  sent  away  from  Lis- 
bon. The  first  dirision  of  infantry  was  quartered 
there,  not  in  the  wretched  barracks  in  which  the 
native  troops  were  lodged,  but  in  the  convents  of 
the  monks.  The  general  of  division,  Delaborde,  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  capital. 

The  second  division,  under  the  orders  of  Greneral 
LoisQo,  occupied  Cintra,  Mafra,  and  the  coast  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego*  l^he  brigade  of  Gre- 
neral Thomiferes  was  established  in  the  fort  and  pe- 
ninsula of  Peniche,  which  is  connected  with  the  con- 
tinent only  by  a  slip  of  land  that  at  high  tides  ig 
covered  with  water. 

The  third  division  was  appropriated  to  guard  the 
entrance  of  the  Tagns*  The  head-quartei's  of  Ge* 
neral  Travot  were  at  Oyras  :  he  garrisoned  the  forts 
of  Saint  Julien  and  Cascaes  on  tlie  right  bank,  and 
extended  his  force  from  this  side  to  Cabo  da  Roca, 
the  most  westerly  point  of  Europe.  Two  battalions 
were  encamped  on  the  left  bank,  on  the  heights  of 
Morfacem,  which  command  the  fort  of  Trafaria  and 
the  tower  of  Bugio,  This  tower  is  built  in  the  sea, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  sand-bank,  which  is  connected 
with  the  fortress  of  Costa.  It  was  the  object  of  very 
active  vigilance,  because  its  fire,  which  crosses  that 


of  Fort  Saifil  JuKen,  b  the  main  obilld 
iC{iiadnMi  which  shcrald  atlempt  to  fcnnoe  the  i 
of  tbe  bor  of  Lbbon* 

The  caTaliy  and  artillery  remained  at  Lisbon* 
Santarem  and  Alirsntes  were  occtipied«  as  being 
points  proper  to  lecare  arrivals  (torn  the  interior  by 
the  riven  A  Swiss  battalion  was  placed  in  garrison 
at  Almeida. 

The  Gteneral-in-chief  distributed  in  cantonments^ 
in  tbe  countrj  to  the  north  of  the  Tagus,  the  Sfiap 
Mb  diviiioa  mider  General  CarafTa,  taking  care  to 
iirtermix  the  regiments  among  the  regiments  of  his 
mm  asmy.  The  two  corps  of  that  nation,  which 
hfld  tkoi  been  pnt  under  his  orders^  entered  Portugal 
ia  tbe  btginntng  of  December.^ 

Don  Frandsoo  Maria  Solano,  Marquis  del  Socorro, 

^Hkeaiei  Umself  ou  the  Sd  of  the  month,  befbre 
^^■as.  This  place*  the  bulwark  of  Alemtejo,  was 
tSm  state  to  hold  out  a  long  siege*  The  Portuguese 
lieiittea]it*general«  the  Marquis  d^Alome,  had  thrown 
hiinaelf  into  it»  after  having  conveyed  in  provisions* 
and  reinforced  the  garrison  with  three  thousand 
▼ohmtttrs  from  the  niilitia.  He  had  been  one  of 
4e  first  to  learn  the  entrance  of  the  French  into 
and  before  Solano  had  assembled  his  troops, 
tmstened  to  send  to  the  Prince  Regent,  who 
not  yet  quitted  Lisbon,  imfiortant  infomia- 
tWD  and    honourable    advice-      His    aide-de-camp* 

^  Kotet  i]ifl  lUttiitrationft,  No.  IX.  at  the  end  uf  thU  volume* 
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Lecor,  whom  he  selected  to  bear  this  last  homage 
of  fidelity,  returned  with  an  order  to  throw  open 
the  gates  of  the  fortress  to  the  foreign  troops. 
The  Spanish  general  stationed  three  battalions  in 
Elvas  and  its  dependent  forts.  He  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Setubal,*  a  sea-port,  five  leagues 
south  of  Lisbon,  and  from  thence  he  sent  detach- 
ments to  occupy  the  forts  and  castles  of  Alemtejo 
and  the  Algarves. 

.  The  Spaniards  were  still  more  tardy  in  their  in- 
vasion of  the  northern  provinces.  They  passed  the 
Minho  peaceably  in  boats,  under  the  cannon  of  Va- 
leii9a.  This  fortress,  though  out  of  repair  and  badly 
provided  with  artillery,  is  important  from  its  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  Galician  corps  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  choose  another  debouchd^  had  the  Portuguese 
government  manifested  the  slightest  demonstration 
of  hostility.  The  governor  of  Valen9a  was  Major- 
general  Miron,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  formerly  re- 
puted one  of  the  naost  able  of  the  military  adven- 

*  Setubal,  though  situated  south  of  the  Tagus^  makes  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Estremadura.  This  city  has  a  population  of 
eight  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  port,  which,  next  to  that  of 
Lisbon,  is  the  best  in  Portugal,  would  be  more  frequented,  if 
the  capital  had  not  monopolized  almost  all  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  old  enceinte  of  Setubal  was  restored  under  the 
reign  of  John  IV.  Th)B  fortifications  of  the  body  of  the  place 
have  been  neglected,  but  the  detached  forts  are  in  a  good  state, 
and  from  their  situation  on  the  heights  they  command  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour. 


turers  who  caine,  in  the  time  of  Pombal  and  De 
Uppe«  to  seek  their  fortune  in  PoitiigaK  In  order 
to  remain  master  of  the  pa^^sage^  over  the  Minho 
and  the  Lima,  General  Taranco  garrisoned  Valen^a* 
and  the  strong  castte  of  SantJago,  which  commands 
the  port  of  Vianna.  On  the  ISth  of  December  he 
entered  Oporlo,  a  great  commercial  city,  the  second 
hi  Portugal. 

It  chanced  that  General  Junot  had  fixed  on  that 
f€Ty  day  for  hoisting  the  French  tri-coloured  flag  at 
Labofi  with  great  pomp.  It  was  Sunday.  8ix  thou- 
and  infantry^  ca%*alry,  and  artillery  were  assembled, 
witJi  much  parade,  in  the  extensive  scjuare  of  the  Ro* 
cio»  to  be  neriewed  by  the  general-in-chief.  The  po- 
police  thronged  about  them  as  they  marched  along, 
md  were  astonished  to  see  them«  after  so  short  a 
nit,  animated  with  that  warlike  gaiety  which  is  the 
QonscUHisness  of  courage.  When  the  hour  of  twelve 
ttnickt  a  volley  of  cannon  was  fired  from  the  Moor  a 
Caslk;  aU  eyes  were  turned  towards  those  old  walls, 
rtiich  look  down  on  the  Rocin,  and  command  the 
dty*  In  an  instant,  the  standard  with  the  arms 
of  Portugal,  which  waved  on  the  highest  of  the 
tomeri,  was  pulled  down«  and  in  its  place  arose 
fomgn  colours  sunn oun ted  by  the  im|>erial  eagle. 
If  there  be  any  veteran  warriors,  who,  after  their 
IiTes  have  been  spared  by  war,  have  dragged  out  ex* 
ist^Kse  long  enough  to  see  the  liannor  under  which 
I      their  blood  was  shed,  insulted  by  hostile  hands,  thev 
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can  imagine  the  anguish  which  was  now  felt  by 
the  faitlifiii  sons  of  Lusitania.  Their  hearts  were 
overwhelmed  with  the  bitterest  affliction*  The 
£Edlen  standard  was  consecrated  by  every  remem- 
brance of  religion  and  of  glory*  In  his  invariable 
partiality  for  the  Portuguese,  Jesus  Christ  had  given 
it  to  AlphonsD-Henriquez,  their  first  king,  had  infi- 
pressed  on  it  the  marks  of  his  passion,  and,  while 
confiding  this  second  labarnni  to  the  new  Constan- 
tine,  had  said  to  hiin,  "  Behold  t)ie  sign  under  which 
thou  shalt  conquer  r*  ■  wsmmm 

When  the  review  was  over,  the  troops  retumed  to 
their  quarters  ;  the  populace  remained  in  the  square. 
To  the  melancholy  stupor  with  which  the  appear- 
ance of  the  foreign  flag  had  smitten  the  minds  of  the 
people,  succeeded,  at  first,  confused  murmurs  as  to 
the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  the  national 
honour,  and,  next,  imprecations  against  the  French. 
The  Marquis  d'Alome,  who  had  arrived  from  Elvas, 
and  who  was  probably  the  only  one  of  the  cour- 
tiers who  was  dear  to  the  nation,  happened  to  pass 
the  Rocio :  his  name  repeated,  he  was  loudly  cheered 
and  eagerly  foUowed.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  escaped  from  the  warm  demonstrations  of  a  po- 
pularity which  was  not  without  danger. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  immense 
concourse  of  the  people  in  this  city,  of  two  hun- 

•  See  Note,  p.  85. 
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M  tiMNiMnd  inhabitants,  resemblad  the  billows 

of  the  ocean    when    big   with    a    ttorni.      Some 

Fjneopliineii  were  insulted,  others  were  seriuuailx  iU 

treated*     The  guards  ran  to  arms,  and  fired  Biune 

■MiMl^aiiotii.      Aiiloog  the  crowd  was  heaztt  the 

CTf  of  -  Portugal  for  ever !     Death  to  the  French  T 

At  tins  moment  the  members  of  the  govemimenl, 

and  the  principal  persons   of  the   kingdom,  were 

nnemhlrd  t£^;eUicr  at  the  house  of  the  Oenefal«tn- 

dise£     **  Woe  he  to  you,**  said  he,  "  if  you  dare  to 

caaaBfife  against  the  army  of  the  great  Naix)leoo ; 

your  heads  shall  be  responsible  to  me  for  the  good 

hsbammr  of  the  people/' 

The  opportunity  wa^  a  favourable  one  to  sub> 
atitilte  ieelings  of  terror,  instead  of  the  tnipre^ion 
wbiA  had  at  first  been  made  on  the  inhaliiUmta  of 
failmii  by  the  pitiable  state  of  the  French  army. 
The  iofiintry  was  fonned  into  masses  of  battalions 
in  the  open  spaces  of  the  New  Town.  The  cavalry 
at  a  brisk  trot  along  the  line  of  quays  which 
the  Tagus.  The  trains  of  artillery,  as  they 
nrikd  along,  frightened  the  citizens  by  the  clattering 
of  their  equipage.  The  1  Stli  of  December  may  be 
mid  to  be  the  day  on  which  possession  was  really 
taken  of  the  country.*  Thus,  in  the  Italian  Kepub* 
Bca  of  the  midtUc  age,  adventurous  warriors  at  the 
of  their  iron-cased  men  at  arms,  rushed  through 

Set  Kales  luul  llluiilratifiiis«  No.   X.  nl   th^  end  of  tkb 
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the  gates  into  a  city,  and,  by  the  commanding  spec- 
tacle of  strength  and  rapidity  united,  beat  the  timid 
citizens  under  the  yoke.* 

The  English  were  in  sight  of  Lisbon.  On  tlie 
departure  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  for  Brazil,  he  left 
only  five  sail  of  the  line  on  this  station.  But,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  a  reinforcement  of  three  ships 
of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  several  smaller  ves- 
sels, arrived  from  England^  tinder  Vice-admiral  Sir 
Charles  Cotton,  who  assumed  the  command  of  the 
blockade  of  the  Tagiis.  The  constant  presence  of 
this  naval  force  drew  the  attention  of  the  French, 
and  all  their  preparations  for  defence  were  exchi- 
aively  made  on  the  sea-coast. 

^  After  having  fonned  a  sort  of  lake,  twelve  or 
fourteen  leagues  in  circumference,  in  which  fleets 
may  anchor  and  sail  without  being  exposed  to  the 
cannon  on  the  shore,  the  Tagus  abruptly  contracts 
before  the  western  part  of  the  city  of  Lisbon,  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  but  eight  hundred  and  six 
fathoms  wide  between  the  Tower  of  Belem  and  the 
Old  Tower,  {Torre  Veika^)  which  is  built  on  the  left 
bank,  at  the  foot  of  the  fortified  eminence  of  Almada;. 
From  this  spot  to  its  influx  into  the  sea,  the  river 
flows  between  two  calcareous  chains,  of  similar  form. 


-  *  To  run  a  cify,  wa«  the  techaical  expression  which  desig- 
nated this  mode  of  estabUslung  power^  by  striking  the  minds  of 


the  multitude. 


but  of  which  the  Dorthem  chain  extends  beyond 
ifid  to  the  west  of  the  southern  chain.  7'he  chan- 
nel is  three  league!^  lung ;  its  average  width  is  four- 
teen hundred  fathoms.  Both  banks  are  lined  with 
hilterica  and  forts.  At  the  mouth  of  the  channel 
18  the  bv  of  Ldsiion,  intersected  by  a  shelf  of  subma- 
rine rocks,  called  or  caekt^as.  Of  the  two 
br  which  ships  of  the  line  enter  the  Tagus,  the 
13  that  whidi  is  nearest  to  the  right  bank. 

The  French  were  not  ill  supplied  with  mate* 
riak  for  the  defence  of  the  banks  of  the  Tagtis. 
Tbef  had  at  their  disposal  the  Fundkao  of  Lbbon, 
an  immenae  arsenal,  in  which  is  fabricated  every 
thing  that  an  army  can  want,  from  a  cavalry  sad* 
cUe  to  a  four-and* twenty  jKJunder*  The  engineers 
repaired  the  dilapidated  iurtifications  of  the  castlesi 
I  raised  and  thickened  the  para|)et$,  and  constructed 
^^^KTKS  in  the  works,  and  closed  redoubts  on  the 
^^Mt  Gnmmanding  external  points.  In  all  the  forts* 
■  fixtielip  atid  batteries*  i^hich  bore  u|}on  the  passes. 
dBoeni  of  the  artillery  renewed  all  the  neceaaovj 
s*  W^orm-eaten  platforms  and  gun-car» 
which  had  been  in  use  for  more  than  a  cen- 
ly,  were  replaced  by  new  and  solid  ones.  Mor- 
tals of  a  long  range,  which  the  Gencnd  had  ordertxi 
lo  be  cast  at  the  Fimdicao,  were  placed  in  the  en- 
trendunents»  and  furnaces  were  also  constructed  for 
heating  shot.  With  red-hot  shot  vessels  iiught  be 
destroyed;  with  shells  they  might  be  harassed  at 
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their  anchorage.  These  instruments  for  the  de- 
struction of  naval  forces,  were  unusual  among  a 
people  accustomed  to  live  under  the  protection  of 
England. 

The  marine  likewise  furnished  its  contingent  to- 
wards defence.  The  late  government  had  exhausted 
the  arsenals  to  fit  out  the  fleet  which  carried  out  the 
Court  of  Brazil,  In  the  interval  between  the  de* 
parture  of  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Frenchp  the  magazines  had,  in  a  manner,  been  given 
up  to  be  plundered.  The  vivifying  principle  of  the 
naval  force  no  longer  existed,  for  the  officers  and  the 
major  part  of  tlie  sailors  had  departed  with  the  emi. 
grating  squadron.  The  command  of  the  maritime 
forces  was  given  to  the  naval  captain,  Majendie^ 
who  accompanied  General  Junot  to  Lisbon,  and  who 
brought  with  him  some  French  officers.  He  em- 
ployed such  Portuguese  as  were  willing  to  continue 
in  their  civil  and  militaiy  functions.  There  were 
itill  in  the  Tagus  twenty  ships  of  war  of  various 
rates,  some  unserviceable,  others  left,  because  sailors 
could  not  be  found  to  man  them,  Majendie  soon 
fitted  out  the  Vasco  de  Gama,  and  the  Maria  the 
First,  both  seventy-fours,  three  frigates,  and  seven 
lesser  vessels.  In  less  than  a  month  the  French 
were  able  to  oppose  to  their  enemies  a  small 
scpiadron,  which,  though  not  capable  of  venturing 
to  sea,  assisted  in  preventing  the  English  from  for- 
cing the  bar  of  Lisbon. 


I 


imperial 

imperial  Rus^iad  flag*     C 

fleets  of  titai  power,  havJDg  on  board  :iix 

fife  hoiMired  troops  aiui  sailors,  had  quiitedt  during 

the  conferences  at  Tibit»  the  atatian  of  Tencdos, 

before  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles.     After  having 

stopped  some  time  at  Corfu,  it  was  returning  to  the 

when  the  news  of  the  iiupending  niptiu*e  bo* 

Eogtand  and  Russia  surprised  it  on  its  way* 

\lce-admiral  Siniavin^  its  comniander,  swceeded  in 

reaching  the  mouth  of  the  I'agus  before  the  Eng* 

liili  had  taken  their  station  there.     On  the  11th  and 

IMi  of  Moremtjer  his  ships  entered  the  harbour  of 

Uaboii;  and  when   General  Junot  arrived,  a  few 

dafi  8iibaequentl)%  they  were  moored  in  order  of 

battle  behiod  tin?  bar.  f^Atm^  * 

Between    the    French    and   the    Russians    there 
was  a  point  of  contact,  but  no  oommunity  of  in* 
larest  and  of  glory.     Siniavin  was  a  Mttaoovile  of 
Ifae  old  stamp,  who  spoke  no  language  hat  that  of 
His  officers  loudly  cenaiired  what  they 
the  infatuation  of  their  Eniiieror  for  Napoleon. 
In  theur  opinion  the  rupture  with  Kngland  was  only 
a  slight  cloud,  w  hich  a  wiser  policy  would  soon  dis- 
sipate.    Prom  all  this,    Junot  might  easily  foresee 
what  reUance,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  could  Ik?  placed 
«i  the  fidelity  of  such  allies.     The  ctiincidcnce  of 
I    the  appearance  of  a  Russian  tieet  with  the  irru])- 
I     lion  of  the  French,  was*  however  advantageous  to 
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the  latter  in  several  respects.  It  was  for  a  long 
while  believed,  even  in  Portugal,  that  Adniiral 
Siniavin  had  come  to  aid  the  projects  of  Napoleon. 
tf  A  few  days  before  the  invasion  took  place,  the 
Portuguese  regulai'  troops,  and  the  militia  which 
the  generals  had  raised  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  amounted  to  an  eflcctive  force  of  six  and 
thirty  thousand  men  ready  for  action.  In  less  than 
a  months  this  number  was  reduced  more  than  one 
half,  at  first  by  desertion,  and  afterwards  by  the 
disbanding  of  the  militia,  and  the  provision  with 
which  furloughs  were  granted  to  the  troops  of  the 
line.  There  was  no  part  of  it  preserved  entree 
except  the  police  guard,  which,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Count  de  Novion,  a  French  emigrant,  continued 
to  do  the  duty  of  the  city  of  Lisbon.  What  re- 
mained of  the  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
was  dispersed  in  the  provinces.  The  Portuguese 
horses  were  given  to  tlie  French  dragoons  to  re- 
mount them.  The  artUlery  reorganized  its  train 
and  equipments-  The  equipments  and  arming  of 
the  troops  were  renewed*  The  pay  was  provided 
for  by  a  loan  of  tw^o  millions  of  cruzados  (five  rniU 
lions  of  francs),  which  was  raised  Ijy  the  council  of 
the  government.  Ten  thousand  barrek  of  flour 
wei-e  purchased  at  Cadiz,  to  provision  the  forts  on 
the  Tagus  and  the  vessels,  and  to  make  a  reserve  af 
five  hundred  thousand  rations  of  biscuit.  Tlie  daily 
subsistence  was  secured,  without  its  being  necessary 
to  resort  to  any  extraordinary  measure. 


At  this  qxicli  the  lies  which  bail  exist4?d  belwMn 
the  bcmse  of  Braganza  and  Portugal  were  broken. 
The  fidelity  of  the  subjects  had  nut  failtnl  to  the 
blood  of  their  Prince ;  it  was  quite  the  contrarj*  The 
royal  family  had  deserted,  and  left  them  defenodeM, 
in  the  midst  of  the  danger.  The  court,  and  the 
fiAees  thousand  ejnigrants  who  foUowcxl  it,  had 
amed  off  with  them  more  than  half  the  circulating 
ipede  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  every  one,  in  departing 
never  to  return,  converted  every  thing  that  he  poasi- 
bfy  could  into  money.  It  was  the  general  belief, 
that  the  counsellors  of  the  govemment»  foreseeing 
catastrophe,  had  for  many  years  been  amaasing 
in  the  private  coffern  of  the  Regent.  (>n  the 
thai  be  departed,  there  was  no  more  than  ten 
thousand  cruzadoes  in  the  public  treasuiy.  'J^he 
paper  money  was  depreciated  thiity  per  cent ;  the 
of  the  umy  had  not  received  any  pay  for 
months ;  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  was 
months  in  arrear,  and  more  than  a  years  salary 
owing  to  the  civil  establishment,  clerks,  and 
judgea. 

The  discontent  which  was  felt  against  the  fugitive 
government  might,  it  was  obvious,  be  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  the  new  power.  Cardinal  Mendo^'a, 
lie  Patriarch  of  Lisbon,*  was  the  first  to  celebrate 
lAe  tmin  whom  past  agts  could  not  have  foreseen^  the 
man  of  prodigies^  the  great  Emperor^  whom  God  had 

*  See  Notes  And  Illiuunttoiu,  No*  XI*  tl  th«  end  of  thtt 
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calkd  to  establish  the  happiness  of  nations.  Respon- 
sive to  the  revered  voice  of  this  ecclesiastical  prince, 
the  bishops,  in  their  charges,  and  the  magistrates,  in 
their  edicts,  vied  with  each  other  in  recommending, 
as  a  civil  and  religious  duty,  a  kind  reception  to  the 
French,  and  obedience  to  their  general.* 

At  the  outset,  this  was  not  a  difficult  duty  to 
perform  ;  the  concentration  of  the  troops  within 
a  circle  of  some  miles  round  Lisbon,  by  making 
it  more  easy  for  the  officers  to  superintend  them, 
tended  to  diminish  the  effect  that  might  be  pro- 
duced by  the  overbearing  habits  which  are  con* 
tracted  by  soldiers  who  are  constantly  victorious. 
Headstrong  and  erratic  while  in  the  moimtains  of 
Beira,  the  army,  under  a  serene  sky  and  at  rest, 
recovered  that  mild  sociability  which  diistinguishes 
the  French  beyond  all  other  people-  The  oflScers 
were  lodged   in    the   houses  of  the  rich,   and  the 

•  Don  Jose  ]\Iana  De  Mello,  late  Bishop  of  the  Algarves, 
and  Inqiiisitor-general  of  the  kiiigdoiii,  issued,  in  the  latter  ca- 
I»acity,  11  charge,  drawn  up  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the  Pa- 
triarch. Thia  language  was  the  more  remarkahle  from  bis  lipa, 
because  lie  had  always  been  heard  to  profess  principles  dianie- 
trically  opposite.  The  public  accused  this  biiihop  of  having 
contrtbuited  to  alienate  the  senses  of  the  queen,  whose  confessor 
he  was,  by  filling  her  head  with  fears  and  superstitions.  It 
was  not  his  fault  if  the  system  of  ai/to  dafe  was  not  renewed 
uader  the  reign  of  hia  august  penitent^  At  the  begimiijig 
of  the  revolution,  he  seriously  proposed  that  t!ie  French  ^nation 
should   be  excommunicated    en  masM'  by  the   dignified  clergy  ! 


I 
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easant.  Of  all  foreignent*  the  French 
are  tbo0e  with  whom  the  Portuguese  harmonize  the 
best.  Besick^  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
were  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  God.  BuAtnmk 
the  Nostradamus  of  the  Portuguese,  had  predicted 
tliem.  Was  there  not  to  be  read*  in  his  priiphetic 
qnatrminii,  the  triumph  of  the  imperial  eagle  and  the 
exaltation  of  Napoleon  ?* 

*  GoDi^Aio  Annes  Bandarm  was  a  poor  cobl«r  of  the  little 
tmvfi  of  Trancozoj  in  the  bishopric  of  Guarda,  in  Portugal. 
AboQt  the  year  \M0,  he  eoftiposed  prophedea  which  were*  and 
iejptd  iilll  are^  ia  great  reputi*  in  th«  caostrf,  «a  well  amoaK 
thm  liltiBie  aa  the  alUteimie.  The  rhioMd  ^uatraiaa  (litHMw) 
of  Baa^aira  hare  been  often  printed;  the  laat  tlma  was  al 
Barcelaoa^  m  180D.  As  in  all  other  writings  of  the  same  kind, 
ersry  thing  you  jileaae  may  be  discovered  in  them. 
dbe  Prendi  entered  Liaboii  fai  IB07,  erediilous  peq>1e 
that  this  event  had  haatt  {nadialed  ia  thaai ;  thaf 
bnmi  the  precise  indicatitjn  of  the  imperial  power»  and 
of  the  fast  letter^  N,  of  Napoleon  s  name,  in  the  two  following 
quaUminat  which  are  the  seventeenth  and  eightaeoth  of  the 
third  prophetic  dream  ; — 

Ergue  se  a  Aguia  imperial 
Com  08  sens  Mhos  ao  raboi 
£  com  as  nnhoa  no  cabo 
Fas  o  ninho  era  Portugal. 

Poe  um  A  pernas  acima, 
Tiza  Ihe  a  risco  de  meio, 
£  por  detrax  Iha  arrtmaj 
Saberas  quem  te  nomeio. 


COINS   WITH    GODOYK    HEAD 


The  Fi'ench  and  Spanish  commanders-in-chief 
were  ordered  by  their  governments  not  to  divulge 
the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  Don  Francisco  T^ 
ranco,  however,  insinuated  to  the  magistrates  of 
Oporto,  that  their  province  was,  thenceforth  >  to  con- 
sider itself  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy. At  Setubal,  Solano  went  still  farther :  in 
the  public  acts,  he  substituted  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Spain  in  the  place  of  the  Prince  Regent's:  he 
created  a  grand-judge  and  a  superintendent  of  & 
nances,  and  these  two  offices  were  conferred  npoQ 
Spanish  subjects*  Solano  possessed  the  entire  con-* 
fidence  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved, that  he  would  not  have  made  these  precipitate 
innovations,  had  he  not  received  the  orders  of  his  su- 
periors. Tlie  destined  sovereign  of  the  Algarves 
was  so  eager  to  reign  on  his  own  account,  that,  if 
the  reports  of  the  time  may  be  credited,  ftill  piastres 
{pesos  duros)  were  coined  at  the  Madrid  mint,  bear- 
ing on  the  one  side  the  head  of  Godoy,  with  the 


See  the  imperial  eagle  rise  I 
With  his  eagletB  on  he  flies  ; 
And,  by  Jiis  talons'  powerful  Mil, 
HIb  nest  in  Portugal  h  mfide. 


up^ 


Invert  in  air  the  letter  A, 
Then  take  its  middle  bar  away  ; 
Link  ta  its  left  the  bar^  aiid»  lo  1         -^ 
Whom  \m  I  mean,  thou  then  wilt  know^ 


Emmmmd  Pemus  Algarviifrum  Dua,  and 
•«  the  other  the  emui  of  the  kuigdoni  of  the  A|- 


At  Lkboo,  on  the  coDtiary,  Geoeral  Junot  al» 
loived  the  CooBcil  of  governors  of  the  kingdom  to 
oontknie  at  the  Prioce  had  established  it ;  but  he 
gave  a  place  ui  its  delib«rations»  with  the  title  of 
imperial  ConnBiissary  and  administrator-general  of 
the  inancea,  to  the  Consul  Herman,  whose  proUtjr 
sad  habits  of  business  made  him  esteemed  by  the 
PMi^j^oese.  The  public  chests  were  not  seized; 
Ihe  interest  of  the  debt  and  the  current  salaries  weni 
|MBd;  and  the  effect  of  this  was,  that  the  value  of 
the  paper-money  rose  twelve  per  cent.  There  was 
at  fint  no  remarkaUe  variation  in  the  price  of 
commodities  ;  the  acts  relative  to  the  higher  police^ 
the  confiacation  of  English  property,  and  the  fioan* 
ciai  administration  of  the  array*  were  the  only  ones 
wUdi  emanated  directly  from  the  military  autho- 
rity ;  every  thing  else  was  done  by  the  civil  maglt. 
trates.  The  tumult  of  the  13th  of  December  was 
nothing  more  than  a  transient  cloud,  and  the  hoist- 
ing of  the  French  flag  in  the  fortresses  was  looked 
upon  as  merely  a  conventional  sign,  intended  to 
assert  the  military  occupation.  The  internal  go- 
▼eroment  of  the  country  had  not  undergone  any 
<^Dge ;  and,  as  the  governors  of  the  kingdom  exer« 
09^  an  authority  which  was  delegated  to  them  by 
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the  natural  prince,  the  edifice  of  the  Portuguese 
monarchy  appeared  to  be  stili  standi ng» 

This  state  of  things,  however,  was  not  to  last 
long.  Napoleon  had  received  the  news  of  the  en- 
trance of  his  army  into  Lisbon  while  he  was  in  the 
heart  of  Italy.  An  imperial  decree,  issued  at  Milan, 
on  the  23rd  of  December,  1807,*  condemned  the 
Portuguese  to  pay  to  France  a  contribution  of  a 
hundred  million  of  francs  as  the  ransom  of  private 
property.  The  General-in-chief  was  directed  to 
govern  the  kingdom  as  sole  ruler,  and  in  the  Em- 
peror's name*  He  was  also  ordered  to  despatch  the 
Portuguese  troops  to  France,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Corps  of  Obser* 
vation  of  the  Gironde  took  the  name  of  the  Army  of 
Portugal 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1808,  amidst  voUe 
of  artillery  on  sea  and  land,  and  with  almost  reg; 
pomp,  Junot  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, where  the  council  of  govemors  of  the  kingdom 
was  sitting.  The  whole  of  the  army  stationed  in? 
Lisbon  was  under  arms,  to  preserve  the  public 
tranquillity,  as  well  as  to  render  the  solcjnnity  more 
iplendid.  In  a  studied  harangue,  the  French  gene^ 
ral  informed  the  members  of  the  council  that  their 
functions  were  at  an  end,  and  that  to  him  alone 
would  thenceforth   belong  the  care  of  making  the 

•  ^ee  Notes  and  lUtistratiotis,  No.  XII.  at  the  end  of  thi* 
Toltune. 
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happjr.  Some  of  the  suf^H-etied  g6* 
▼emon  were  nominated  to  fill  lecoodary  ofltoes  in 
tbe  admiiiistration  i  Luuyt,  a  late  directing  com** 
misBarjr  of  the  French  armies,  was  appointed  secre* 
tary  of  state  in  the  war  and  naval  departments ; 
the  imperial  commissioner,  Herman,  had  the  homo 
and  inandal  departments ;  the  superintendence  of 
the  paiiK,  whkh  Pombal^s  legislation  had  made  of 
mmn  consequence  than  anj  other  branch  of  the  mv» 
aistiy^  was  reserved  for  Lagarde,  a  FrenchmaOi 
wiumr   tbe  Emperor  sent  from   Italy  ;^    Vienna^ 


*  As  ioon  M  lie  entered  on  his  aflce»  Lagarde  applied  him* 
trif  lb  Mearing  the  aalubritj  of  the  dty  of  Lisbon.  He  rae* 
teeded  ia  sceompliahing  the  romoral  of  thoae  mounUuna  of 
£lth  and  mod  with  which  the  streets  had  been  obstructed,  ever 
nace  the  earthquake.  He  was  less  successful  when  he  undertook 
to  exterminate  the  troops  of  starved  and  wandering  dogs,  which 
gave  to  the  Portuguese  capital  the  aspect  of  an  oriental  cit]r« 
Hie  war  against  the  dogs  was  superlatively  unpopular ;  and  tha 
FrqcIi  police  was  almost  as  hateful  to  the  PortugueM  for  tha 
reforms  which  it  introduced,  as  for  the  persecution  with  which 
it  threatened  them.  The  new  intendant  of  police  gave  to  tho 
govemmeat  of  Junot  a  prompt  and  vigorous  character,  which 
bid  always  before  been  wanting  to  the  acts  of  the  civil  power. 
The  iahabitaata  of  Lislxm  were  less  afraid  of  the  decrees  of  the 
6eMial*in«€hief,  than  of  the  police  orders  which  explained  those 
deerees,  and  settled  the  mode  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  The 
pshtoe  of  tbe  Inquisition,  where  the  police  ministry  sat,  M-as 
looked  on  by  them  with  more  terror  than  they  were  accustomed 
tsfid  at  the  period  when  religious  fimaticism  heaped  together 
its  Tictims  in  that  edifice.     If  the   Hubliment  effort  of  police 


PROCLAMATION    OF    JUNOT 


Vaublanc,  inspector  of  reviews,  was  the  govern ment 
secretary.  For  the  provinces  new  magistrates  were 
created,  under  the  title  of  corr^giiJon  mors ;  Pepin 
de  Belle-Isle,  Tabourcaii,  and  Lafont*  three  auditors 
of  the  council  of  state,  were  sent  in  this  capacity  to 
Abrantes,  Oporto,  and  Setiibal ;  Goguet,  another 
Frenchman,  was  placed  in  the  Algarves ;  3os€  Pedro 
Quintella,  a  Portuguese,  was  chosen  to  hold  this 
office  at  Coimbra.  Without  having  any  precisely 
defined  functions,  the  corrtgidors  mors  were  to  cen- 
tralize and  give  unity  of  action  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  people  were  apprised  of  the  new  order  of 
things  by  a  verbose  proclamation  ;*  the  General-inT 
chief  promised  high  roads,  canals,  a  better  system  of 
governing,  and  the  benefit  of  public  instruction  more 
widely  diffused.  '*  Algarve  and  Upper  Beira/"  sai^ 
he,  "  will  also  one  day  have  their  Camoens ;  the  re^ 
ligion  of  your  forefathers,  the  same  which  we  pro- 
fess, will  be  protected  and  purified ;  justice  will 


genius  be  to  terrifj  always  and  never  to  strike,  Iiagnrde  may 
pride  himself  on  having  been  a  consommate  mBRter  of  hk 
science ;  for  under  tlie  most  difficuh  circiimstimces,  he  ttever 
ceased  to  be  indulgent  and  humane  ;  his  dreadful  away  was  eon- 
fined  to  arresting  and  detaining  some  public  disturbera  of  t 
contemptible  kind,  who  would  have  been  more  rigoroualy 
tireated  had  they  htsen  given  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  miUtary 
authorities.  ' 

•  See  NoteK  and  Illustrationa*  No.  XIII,  at  the  end  wf  1 
volume. 
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administered  conformably  to  the  interests  of  societj; 
an  active  police  will  deliver  the  citizens  from  evU- 
disposed  characters  and  v^igabonds ;  the  Portuguese 
warriors  will  soon  form  only  one  family  with  the 
heroes  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena.** 

The  ensigns  of  the  invaded  kingdom  now  entirely 

disappeared ;  the  eagles  of  Najioleon  assumed,  on  the 

monuments,    the  place    of    the   Portuguese 

juiffds  ;•  the  tribunals  performed  their  judicial  duUea 

^  f  Qftinas  U  llit9  nAme  of  the  Portugriefte  armi.  Tlieir  mig^m 
lnei  ttft  Ikr  back  as  tlie  establlfthineat  of  the  moaiirchf  :  thftt  it 
t«  myt  ^Bi  the  battle  of  Ciimpo  de  Ourique. 

Tke  foilatnng  it  the  mann^  in  which  the  hittoHtn  Licl^de 
mmitm  the  miraeuloiif  ciretimttancei  of  thit  event,  whieh  he 
inw  fimn  the  atteient  chroniclet : — 

"  On  the  e?«  of  the  battle  of  Ooriquiv  in  1 130,  Ucin  Alphonto 
Bpinii'  i  Prince  of  Portugal,  who  had  to  fight  with  fire 

liOlitii  ^  ..  wn&  in  his  teat,  engaged  in  reading  the  Bible; 

U  wa»  penitijig  the  story  of  Gideon,  to  the  book  of  Judget, 
n^tm  lie  aenk  into  a  tlumber.  He  had  scarcely  doted  hit  ejet 
befbft  he  bought  he  taw  a  venernble  old  man,  who  promited 
him  rietorjr.  At  that  monient,  Don  Ferdinand  de  8ouaa,  hit 
JUgfc-chamberlaun^  entered  the  tent,  to  tell  him  Uiat  an  extremelj 
M  man  withed  to  Bpeak  with  hiou  Alphonso  ordered  lum  le 
W  iniroduocii*  and  at  tl^c  night  of  him  »eemed  to  be  ttruck  with 
MJMJihnmnl  Thit  man  reaembl^d  the  perton  who  had  ap- 
fetied  lii»  htm  in  hit  dream. 

'* '  I  an/  aaid  he,  m  he  approached, '  a  tinaer,  who  have  done 
PfBwe  te  aizty  jean  on  the  neighbouring  mountain.  God 
^  fioaUDaaded  me  to  announce  tu  you  tht*  victory  which  awaita 
Pol  all  four  trutt  in  him.     When  you  thaU 
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in  the  Emperor's  name.  All  the  natives  were  re- 
moved from  the  higher  financial  situations.  To  raise 
a  contribution  of  a  hundred  millions  of  francs  from 
a  population  of  two  millions  of  souls,  stripped  of 
colonies  and  foreign  commerce,  its  only  sources  cff 
wealth,  it  was  necessary  to  descend  to  the  husband- 
hear  a  belJ,  tlien  quit  your  tent,  and  yuu  will  see  what  Heave 
will  do  for  you/'  Having  thus  spoken,  he  departed,  leaTii] 
Alphouso  disturbed  and  astonished* 

"  At  midnight  the  bell  sounded  :  Alphouso  quitted  his  ten% 
kiielt  towards  the  east,  perceived  in  the  midst  of  a  dazzling  light, ' 
a  large  cross,  with  these  words,  In  hoc  sigtio  vlnces;  and  h^irda 
prophetic  voice,  which  promised  that  his  empire  should  last  un- 
til the  sixteenth  generation,  at  the  end  of  which  his  race  should 
be  nearly  extinct* 

''  On  the  morrow^  encouraged  hy  this  miraculous  sign,  the 
troops  of  Alphonso  fought  so  bravely  in  the  plains  of  Ourique, 
that  they  defeated  the  five  Moorish  Kings.  In  commemoratio 
of  this  success,  the  prince  took  for  his  arms  the  five  shields 
these  princes,  of  which  he  composed  his  escutcheon,  arrangtB 
them  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  shield 
pkced  five  silver  hesants." 

The  people   discover  olliers  mysterious   allusions  in   the 
arms.     The  five  sliields  are  also  an  emblem  of  the  five  wound 
of  Christ,  and  the  twenty-five  besants,  added  to  the  five  shiel 
j^fer  to  the  thirty  pieces   of  silver,  the  price   at   which  tite 
traitor  Judas  sold  Christ  to  his  enemies. 

The  seven  towers,  figured  round  the  escutcheon,  repre 
the  seven  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Algarves,  when  th« 
state  wuH  united  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  by  the  marriage 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain,  with  Don  Alphonso  II 
in  12*'>3.  i<  - 


I 
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and  the  mechaDic ;  it  was  uecessary  eveti  to 
on  the  most  sacred  objects  of  public  vene* 
ntkmt  by  seizing  the  church  plate. 

The  Portuguese  were  deeply  afllicted ;  nor  were 
ibey  so  merely  from  the  enormous  burden  which 
;fff^  laid  upon  them ;  they  were  still  more  indignant 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  ransom  their  proper- 
ties ;  they,  who  had  received  the  French  as  frienda. 
Some  began  to  regret  the  race  of  their  kings,  which 
they  believed  to  be  lost  for  ever.  All  wept  the  Por* 
tBgUMe  name,  which  seemed  to  be  destroyed.  The 
French  authority  could  obtain  nothing  more  than 
official  oungratidations ;  in  vain  did  it  go  a  l)egging 
for  the  external  signs  of  joy^  whicli  are  almost  al- 
ways to  be  easily  procured  from  the  corrupt  portions 
of  the  populace  of  a  great  city.  In  all  Listion  not 
more  than  three  inhabitants  could  be  found  who 
would  illuminate  the  fronts  of  their  houses,  to  cele- 
brate the  changes  which  were  brought  about  on  thit 
1st  of  February. 

Out  of  the  capital,  the  new  government  was  in* 
augurated  under  the  most  sinister  auspices,  A 
toifiusinan  of  Mafra  was  condemned  to  death  by  a 
■ulitary  commission,  and  was  executed^  for  uttering 
tii?ectires  against  the  Frencli  army*  A  lew  days 
tllerwards,  a  scuffle  which  took  place  in  the  small 
town  of  Caldaj^  da  Ruiaha*  tjctween  a  detachment  of 
the  5Hth  rr  ^iment  and  some  soldiers  of  the  second 
Opori        ,   ueut,  was  falsely  represented  to  the  Ge* 
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ncral-in-chief  as  a  premeditated  i*evolt,  in  which  the 
country  people  had  taken  a  pait.  The  regiment  of 
Oporto  was  broken  and  disbanded  in  a  disgracefiil 
manner.  Six  inhabitants  of  Caldas  were  shot,  with 
a  solemnity  of  preparation  and  display,  which  had  a 
more  painful  effect  on  Portuguese  imaginations  thaii 
would  have  been  caused  by  the  tumultuous  massacre 
of  a  whole  district* 

This  was  a  warning  to  hasten  the  execution  fif 
the  Emperor's  ordei*s  with  respect  to  the  remains  of 
the  Fortugntise  arniy,  and  also  to  remove  to  a  di»- 
tance  those  individuals  who,  from  their  Hituatlcm 
society,  could  have  the  most  influence  over  the  ne 
tion.  The  latter  were  selected  to  proceed  to  Francei 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  Emperor,  wlio,  it  wai 
aaid,  was  soon  to  visit  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  thirty-seven  regimentfs  of  horse  and  foot  were 
reduced  to  six  regiments  of  infantry,  three  of  caval- 
ry»  and  a  light  battalion  and  sfpiadron.  In  the  corps 
there  were  hardly  soldiers  enough  remaining  to  con*i 
plete  the  new  arrangements.  It  was  the  Alarquis 
d'Alome  who  organized  this  small  army  of  eight  or 
ten  thousand  men,  and  lo  him  also  was  given  the 
command  of  it*  The  finishing  of  this  task  was  not 
waited  for  to  put  the  columns  in  motion.  The  first 
of  them  set  ofl'at  the  beginning  of  March  for  Valla- 
dolid,  whence  their  march  was  directed  on  Bayonni^^ 
More  than  half  the  officers  of  the  old  army,  and  pa^H 
ticiilarly  those  who  Ijclonged  to  the   northern  pro- 


fidcesy  teturaed  home,  some  because  they  ccmM  not 
etoplojnieot,  oCher^,  because  they  would  not 
iu 

i^'^^faoong  the  officers  who  marched  were  thoae 
wham  miliuiry  chamcters  stood  htghesi ;  nich  were 
iiMiliani*g)eneral  Gomez  Freyre,  Brigadiers  Para* 
plooa  and  Manuel  de  Houza,  and  Colonel  Condido 
Jcn^  Xarier.  The  Marquisses  of  Ponte  de  Liina» 
Vaten^  and  Loul^,  the  Counts  of  Sabugal  and 
Baint  Jllichad,  and  many  other  fidalgoe^  of  the  high- 
art  rank,  were  superior  ofiiceni  of  the  regiments* 
Like  the  most  elevated  dasa  of  nobility  in  the  other 
eoDtifientai  states,  they  were  ambitiouji  of  the  bo- 
mm^tjl  serving  under  the  lianners  of  the  Emperor 
Nmpdkm.  The  sol  diem  were  tar  from  displaying  so 
nmch  2eal«  and  it  required  nothing  less  than  the 
vanie  and  authority  of  the  Marquis  d'AIome  to 
indncr  them  to  set  out.  More  than  two  thousand  of 
among  whom  were  some  of  even  the  inferior 
deserted  in  passing  through  8paio«^ 


^^lien  ih«  Portuguese  troops  begaii  their  march,  they  were 
iight  and  nine  thousand  strong*  More  than  four  thou* 
whom  were  ofhcen,  escaped  in  pttssmg  through 
8^it»  and  returned  hone.  Pf?e  sr  six  htindred  reiiiiiiB«d 
in  tkt  hottpitaU*  Smtic  were  killed  at  the  first  Biege  of  8iirs* 
|Ma.  Only  three  thouMud  two  hundred  and  forty  Holdters  ar- 
ttted  at  Bayonne.  Napoleon  reviewed  them,  and  wd  to 
IVmce  Wotk^naki.  the  Emperor  of  KajisinV  aide-de-camp,  who 

Cent  no  a  miAaton  to  him  — "  Thefte  are  natives  of  the 
f  have  MOtgellc  iBelinna :  I  shall  make  eioeJIcat  ia» 
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The  English  carried  on  war  against  the  French 
army  in  Poitugal,  rather  by  receiving  on  board  their 
ships,  and  encouraging  by  their  emissaries,  the  mal- 
contents of  the  country,  than  by  the  use  of  open 
force.     Nevertheless,   in  the  beginning  of  January, 

fantry  of  tliem/'  A  legion  was  formed  of  tbe  Portuguese  troopi. 
General  Junot  was  ordered  to  collect  tlie  deserters,  and  to  send 
soldiers  of  tlie  country,  to  complete  it.  This  order,  however, 
was  not  executed.  Natives  not  being:  to  be  badj  tbe  legion  was 
made  up  from  the  depots  of  Spanish  prisoners.  Repeated 
change  was  made  in  its  organlzatian,  till  the  mox^th  of  No  vend' 
ber^  1813,  when  an  imperial  decree  directed  the  disarming  of 
all  the  foreign  troops  who  were  in  tbe  Grand  Army,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Poles. 

The  Portuguese  legion  was  never  employed  altogether,  but  it 
served  by  detachments*  Two  battalions  covered  tbemsdv^ 
with  glory  on  the  eve  and  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
in  the  division  commanded  by  General  Oudinot*  A  regiiueilt 
distinguished  itself  at  the  battle  of  Smolensko.  The  natives  of 
the  torrid  hilia  of  Alemtejo  and  Kstremadura  were  numerous 
among  those  unfortunate  beings  who  perished  frozen  amidst  the 
ices  of  Moscow,  These  foreigners,  thrown  by  chance  under  the 
standard  i»f  Napoleon,  took  as  their  motto — 

yadimuj  itmnUti  DanaU,  kaud  numine  no&tro* 
Wherever  they  went,  however,  they  deserved  the  esteem  of  their 
comrades  in  arms.  The  Emperor  took  good  care  not  to  sei^ 
them  to  the  Penifisula.  Only  a  few  officers  received  this  destj* 
nation,  and  it  was  without  its  having  been  sought  by  them ;  and 
they  did  all  in  their  power  to  mitigate  the  calamities  which 
war  inflicted  on  the  country*  The  French  generals  had  the 
delicacy  to  ai>stain  from  employing  them^i  on  occasions  in  which 
they  must  have  fought  against  their  countrymen. 
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1808,  Admirtl  Cotton  carried  off  at  detachment  of 
Pbrtitgoese  inraiids  which  garrisoued  the  BurliDgB, 
«veml  fortified  Ulets,  which  lie  utl  Peiiiclie,  at  four 
le^uM  distance:  in  their  place  he  estaUbbed  a 
poft  of  marines.  A  short  time  after  Uiii^»  a  cut- 
I  ter,  which  bad  beard  that  the  Russian  fleet  intended 
to  set  sail«  reconnoitred  the  entrance  of  the  Tngm. 
Under  corer  of  the  night  it  surprised  a  gun^ioat, 
which  tiie  French  had  fitted  out  for  the  protection 
of  the  fishery*  On  the  Sd  of  March,  at  nine  in 
the  evening,  two  brigs  and  some  boats  filled  with 
soldiers,  made  an  attempt  to  carry  by  escalade  tbc 
Fort  of  Bugio ;  they  were  discovered  in  time,  and 
the  cannon  of  the  fort  compelled  them  to  retitrat. 
The  English  were  not  more  successful,  on  the 
night  of  the  22d  of  April,  in  their  attack  on  the 
C€n^€rtte  La  Gavotte,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
LeUond^Plassan.  Five  boats  endeavoured  to  carry 
tbc  corvette  by  boarding,  but  were  repul^ied,  witli 
the  kss  of  their  commander  and  several  marineH 
and  seamen,  who  were  killed  in   the  rigging  and  on 

I  the  deck  of  the  corvette**  Ever  after  that  period 
the  French  ships  which  guarded  the  passes,  were 
surrounded  at  night  by  a  netting,  which  rose  eight 
feet  above  the  deck.  General  Junot  would  have 
been  delighted  to  repay  the  English  in  another  man- 

♦  8te  Notw  j»nfl  lUttttmtimit,  No  XIV.  m  ih»  mil  of  this 
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tier.  More  than  once,  he  pressed  Admiral  Siniav 
whose  fleet  was  stronger  tlian  that  of  Admiral  Co^ 
ton,  to  qmt  the  Tagus  with  some  ships;  but  it  was 
all  in  vain.  Neither  for  the  purposes  of  attack  nor 
of  defence,  could  the  French  reckon  upon  the  aid  af 
any  force  but  their  own* 

The  Spaniards,  too,  were  in  reality  now  allies 
only  in  name.  We  shall  relate,  farther  on,  the 
events  which,  within  three  months,  had  happened 
in  Spain,  and  during  the  time  had  exercised  a  re- 
action on  Portugal  For  the  pi*esent  it  is  sufficient 
to  state,  that  early  in  the  month  of  March,  th© 
Court  of  Madrid  recalled  the  divisions  of  its  army 
which  were  stationed  in  that  country.  This  gav« 
rise  to  some  displacement  of  the  French  troops; 
General  Quesnd  was  sent  from  the  head-cjuarters 
at  Lisbon  to  0|X)rto,  to  command  in  the  northern 
provinces,  but  took  no  troops  with  him.  The 
battalion  of  the  twenty-sixth  regiment  of  infantryi 
the  Piedmontese  legion  of  the  south,  a  company  of 
artillery,  and  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  marched,  un* 
der  Brigadier-general  Maurin,  to  guard  the  coasts 
of  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Algarves,  A  Swiss  battalion 
was  despatched  to  Elvas,  and  Colonel  Miguel  wi 
appointed  governor  of  that  fortress.  Other  French 
troops  were  distributed  in  Alemtejo,  and  in  that  part 
of  Portnsniese  Estremadura,  which  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  General  Kellerman  took  the 
command  of  them,  and  fixed  himself  at  Setubak 
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Before  the  end  of  the  mouth,  however,  the  Spa- 
troops  retx'ived  counter* orders,  ThoBe  which 
moved  on  Galicia  from  the  oorth  of  Portugal, 
bad  already  begun  to  pa82^  tlie  iMiiiho ;  they  returned 
lo  Ofiofto ;  and  m  their  general,  Don  Francisco  de 
Taranoo,  died  on  the  18th  of  January*  Junot  did  not 
besitate  to  place  General  Qnesnet  at  the  head  of  thU 
army  of  teo  thousand  foreigners*  He  gave  him  in- 
Itauctkum  to  keep  down  the  Portuguese  population 
Iqn  deans  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  and,  in  ca^  of 
nMAf  to  make  use  of  tliat  population  against  the 
8|iaiuih  troope. 

The  division  of  Don  Juan  CarafTa  had  not  yet 
kMitred  from  its  cantonments  in  the  neighliourbood 
^flr Lisbon,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  corps  of  So- 
kno  had  aii*eady  withdrawn  into  Spanish  £»treu)a- 
dttra«  The  latter  general  wrote  from  Badajoz  that 
he  was  rtady  to  return ;  Junot,  however,  dispensed 
witb  his  doing  so»  and  merely  asked  him  for  four 
batlaliDiia,  which  he  stationed  at  Hetulial,  nnder  the 
j^^teticli  Brigadier*general  Graitidorge.  Kellcrman 
Vm  ordered  to  remove  his  heud-c{uarters  to  Elvas, 
that  he  might  there  keeii  an  unraapectied  watch  on 
tha  measures  of  Solano,  and  the  movements  of  hts 
dhnkm^  This  distrust  of  the  Spanish  generals  and 
addini^  which  was  felt  by  the  French,  continued  to 
increaK  throughout  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
Preriously*  and  as  long  as  a  good  understanding 
to  be   kept   up  lietween   the  cabinets   of 
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Paris  and  Madrid,  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  was 
supposed  to  he  in  force ;  and  though  the  military 
leaders  were  bound  to  keep  it  secret  till  its  entire 
accompUshment,  yet  enough  had  transpired  to  the 
public  to  render  it  nowise  doubtful  what  was  the 
fate  reserved  for  Portugal  by  France  and  Spain 
united ;  but  the  imperial  decree  of  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, 1807>  thoroughly  oppressive  as  it  was,  at 
least  contained  within  it  a  reparatory  principle. 
From  the  government  of  the  kingdom  being  coucen- 
trated  in  the  hands  of  the  French  general,  the  con- 
clusion was  hastily  drawn,  that  Portugal  would 
neither  be  rent  into  fragments,  nor  reduced  to  the 
humiliation  of  becoming  once  more  a  Span 
province. 

A  report  was  soon  spread  among  the  Portuguese, 
that  their  monarchy  was  about  to  revive,  under  a 
monarch  chosen  by  Napoleon.  Some  affirmed  that 
this  king  would  be  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  had 
gone  from  Rome  to  Mantua,  to  have  a  conference 
there  with  his  brother  the  Emperor,  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  before  the  decree  was  issued  at  Milan. 
Others  designated  Prince  Eugene,  viceroy  of  Italy, 
several  of  whose  aides-de-camp  had  successively 
visited  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  had  collected 
information  with  respect  to  the  statistics  of  the 
country  and  the  dispositions  of  its  inhabitants. 
General  Lannes  was  also  named,  in  consequence  of 
the  eclat  derived  from  his  embassy,  and  his  long 
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knoBaritf  with  tbe  Prinoe  Regent.    Laatlyt  the 

nme  of  Jimot  was  pnmounoed  by  80iiie»  became 

be  was  already  gorernor-generaU  because  the  feel* 

iigs  of  the  people  of  Lisbon  towards  him  mora 

nearly  resembled  kindness  than  hatred,  and,  espe* 

daily,  beeanse,  in  the  recent  distribution  of  imperial 

titles.  Napoleon  had  created  him  Duke  of  Abrantet» 

Tbe  title  was  Portuguese,  and  people  were  yet  fiur 

fram  having  any  fixed  ideas  as  to  the  extent  to 

irhicfa  it  was  intended  to  carry  this  institution  of 

new  duchies.    It  was  reported,  likewise,  that  the 

cfirision  under  the  Marquis  d*Alome  would  return 

to  the  country  as  soon  as  the  sovereign  should  be 

proclaimed. 

These  floating  and  uncertain  reports  received  a 
sort  of  official  confirmation.  The  deputation  sent 
from  Lisbon  to  compliment  the  Emperor,  was  pre- 
sented to  that  Prince  at  Bayonne.  **  Do  you  wish 
to  be  Spaniards  ?*"  said  he  to  them,  and  instantly  the 
Uush  of  indignation  overspread  their  faces.  To 
this  unexpected  enquiry  succeeded  other  abrupt 
questions,  so  rapidly  put  that  there  was  no  time  to 
interpose  an  answer.*    The  subversion  of  Spain 


*  If .  de  Pradt,  who,  in  1806,  was  Bishop  of  Poitiers^  and  si- 

moner  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  was  present  at  the  audience 

^Ten  to  the  Portuguese  deputies  by  that  prince.     In  his  //tt- 

tortcffl  Memoiri  relative  to  the  Spanish  Revolution,  he  has  de* 

•cribed  tome  psrticmlsrs  whidi  are  worthy  of  finding  a  place  here. 

**  Tkm  Pnrhignno  deputation  w.iittd  for  the  Emperor  at 
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^'^et'^oiity  sketched  out.     Napotieon  liao*!!! 
present   any  combinations   formed   relative   to 
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Bajonoe,  and  was  presented  to  him  a  few  hours  after  his  i 
rival.  At  its  head  was  the  Count  de  Lima,  who  had  been  ai 
bassador  at  Paris,  and  had  gone  much  into  society.  Napcilei 
did  not  wait  for  this  president  to  pronounce  a  speechj  as  was  ustl 
an  such  occasions;  but,  either  from  the  Count  delaying  to  spei 
whiit  he  had  prepared,  or  from  the  natural  impatience  of  Kaj 
le^a,  he  opened  the  conference  in  a  very  singular  loadH 
After  some  of  the  common  forma  of  politeness,  he  said^  addlfl 
ing  himself  to  the  deputies^  '  I  do  not  know  what  I  ^hall  i 
with  you  ;  that  will  depend  upon  what  is  about  to  take  pla^l 
the  South.  Besides,  are  you  in  a  situation  to  constitute  a  ^ 
pie?  Hav-e  you  sufficient  magnitude  for  that?  You  are  di 
serted  by  your  prince;  he  has  made  the  EngjJsh  take  hitip  ' 
Brazil.  He  has  committed  a  great  folly  in  doing  this^  and  1 
will  repent  it.'  Then,  turning  towards  me*  he  added*  ?ei 
gaily^  '  It  is  the  same  with  princes  as  with  bishops,  they  otigl 
to  be  resident/  Addressing  himself  next  to  the  Count  de  Lim 
he  a&ked  him  what  was  the  population  of  Portugal,  and  joinin 
instantly  the  reply  to  the  question,  oa  was  often  the  case  wil 
him,  and  is  the  case  with  all  persons  who  answer  their  own  idei 
he  said  '  two  millions  ?'— '  More  than  three/  replied  the  Coun 
'  Ah  I  I  didn*t  know  that,'  exclaimed  Najkjleon.  *  And  Lisb<M 
hait  it  a  hundred  and  iifty  thonsuud  inhabitants  r' — *  More  fl 
double  that,*  said  the  Count  de  Lima/ — ^  Ah  I  I  did  not  up 
that,*  again  exclaimed  Napoleon.  Other  questions  and 
were  interchanged  with  the  same  difference  of  opinion  and  vi 
tion ;  and,  after  one  '  I  didn't  know  that/  had  followed  an( 
for  some  time,  he  chanced  to  ask  the  Count  de  Lima,  '  What  — 
you  Portuguese  want  ?  Will  you  become  Spaniards  ?'  On  the« 
words  being  spokeui  I  saw  the  Count  de  Lima  raising  him^ 
to  ten  feet  high,  steadying  himself  firmly  in  his  position,  UytB 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and.  with  a  mce  that  khoc 
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|p||^ci|  the  PeniDSttla;   it  therefore  did  not  nuit^ 
\^  Ifl^  enter  iiilo  anj  engagements. 

Men  who  have  the  ini^sfurtune  to  be  shipwrecked, 
nmtch  t?agerly  at  the  weakest  plank,  in  the  hope  of 
Escaping  from  ruin.  The  Ein[)eror  had  been  aflfa* 
ble  ;  his  affability  was  ronstmed  into  kindness. 
^  had  aUawed  it  to  be  ho{X!d  that  the  war  contri* 
hstimi  should  be  lessened*  IIi«*  abrupt  and  broken 
sentences  were  made  the  ground-work  of  an  address 
ftom  the  deputies  to  their  fellow-countryraen. 

Those  by  whom  this  letter  was  written  were  not 
Qteeure  or  ambiguous  characters.  It  was  .signed  by 
the  Grand  Inquisitor  of  the  kingdom^  by  the  Bishop 
of  Cmmbra,  by  the  Marquis  of  Abranlesi,  president 
of  the  gqvernment  which  the  Prince  Regent  institu* 
^ed,  by  Don  Nunho  Alvares  Pereyra  de  Mello,  allied 
ia  blood  to  the  house  of  firaganxa,  and  l>y  the  moat 
woiiderable  i>ersonages  of  the  state.  They  and 
the  others  looked  upon  themselves  as  absolved 
from  their  oaths  to  their  late  sovereign.  They 
submitted  themselves  to  the  omnipotence  of  Naiio- 
Ifion.  Kii^  and  Emperors  had  sulunitted  them- 
io  the  same  manner.  4aat# 

^'Tbe  address  of  the  Deputies  afforded  high  grt* 
trfication,  which  wns.  felt  even  more  strongly  in  the 

tie  spftTtmenta,  repl)  ing»  '  No  I*     Tbe  ancient  Portuguete  hc- 
''*^  IsHve  tmitl  it  Iwetter.'* 

and  niuiitrmtioni*.   Na  XV.  m  the  end   of  titii 
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provitices  than  at  Lisbon.  Every  body  immediately 
looked  upon  the  resurrection  of  Portugal  as  certain 
and  nigh  at  hand.  Towns,  and  even  villages,  cele- 
brated it  by  illuminations  and  bonfires.  That  was  the 
moment  to  have  won  the  hearts  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  attach  them  to  the  cause  of  France.  Tbsxk 
ought  to  have  been  obliterated  even  the  memory  of 
that  war  contribution,  which  was  to  produce  more 
hatred  than  profit ;  then  ought  to  have  been  raised 
once  more  the  banners  and  trophies  of  the  monarchy, 
which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  never  given  orders 
to  overthrow.  The  Portuguese  are  proud  of  their 
ancient  glory ;  they  blush  that  they  have  fiiUen  so 
low ;  and  they  are  convinced  that  their  country  still 
possesses  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  and  greatness. 
Then  they  ought  to  have  been  told,  and  it  would 
have  been  strictly  true,  that  they  had  not  been  van* 
quished ;  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  an  independent 
nation  only  because  a  series  of  worthless  kings  had 
allowed  the  ancient  laws  to  sink  into  desuetude,  and 
had  disowned  and  trodden  under  foot  the  rights  of 
the  people.  Then  ought  firankly  to  have  been  ma- 
nifested the  intention  of  substituting,  in  every  pur- 
suit and  profession,  instead  of  the  oligarchy  of  the 
fidalgoes  and  monks,  the  influence  of  men  praise* 
worthy  for  their  talents  and  the  nobleness  of  their 
sentiments.  In  a  word,  then  ought  an  appeal  to 
have  been  made  to  enlightened  reason  and  generous 
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'TTiat  appeal  would  ncit  have  been  made  in  ▼ftfai* 

ffat  Lisbon  and  Or***"  -nme  pecuniary  interetti 

tere  Bar  the  inonKi  ned  by  the  Continental 

f^steitif  at  least  the  agricultural  population  wm  no 

oifferer  by  it.     There  was  a  dislike  to  becoming  a 

edofty  to  Brazil.    T*he  provincial  nobility,  wedded  to 

the  soil,  held  the  emigrants  in  contempt,  and  claimed 

to  be  the  principal  column  of  the  state*  far  more  than 

the  nobility  of  the  anti-chamber  and  the  court.    Phi- 

Idsophical  ideas,  imperfectly  repressed  by  the  police* 

propagated  in  secret  societies,  were  fermenting 

S  the  heads  of  the  youths  and  among  the  inhabi- 

taints  of  the  cities.     There  does   not  exist  in  the 

fiefrinsnla  a  more  extensive  establishment  for  public 

instmetion  than  the  University  of  Coimbra.     In  ita 

scboob,  and  i^  its  professors,  are  fortned*  for  a0 

Fortugal,  Ibe  jadges,  the   administrators,  the  bar- 

itstans,  the  physicians,  the  men  of  learning.     Tlie 

UnivCRity  of  Coimbra  was  no  less  zealous  than  the 

GemMin  universities,  against  the  suj»erstition  which 

%ttfaeiiB  the  soul,  against  the  despotism  which  de- 

stToya  courage.     All  were  ripe  for  political  changes. 

The  seeds  of  improvement,  which  were  everjrwhere 

i&seiiiiiiated,  only  waited  for  the  vivifying  breath  to 

airtken  them  into  life* 

The  new  Duke  of  Abrantes  was  j^erfectly  con* 

fiiiced  of  this  general  feeling;  hut  he  had  not  dared 

loeacotirage  it  without  the  express  orders  of  the 

Emperor.     It  was,  besides,  an  arduous  enteri>rise  to 

H  2 
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jrenovate  the  destinies  of  a  people.  Junot  was  )i)orn 
with  a  talent  for  observation.  In  every  question  his 
piercing  glance  saw  instantaneously  where  the  dif; 
ficulty  lay.  All  the  good  that  a  sudden  inspiratioa 
could  produce  might  be  expected  from  him ;  but 
nothing  of  that  for  which  a  methodical  and  conti- 
nuous system  of  conduct  is  required.  All  his  valu* 
able  qualities  were  stifled  by  a  fiery  temper,  habits 
of  dissipation,  and  such  an  obstinate  aversion  to 
labour,  that  it  palsied  the  exertions  of  those  tq 
whom  he  del^^ted  some  portions  of  his  power. 

The  Emperor,  however,  although  he  occasioned  ^e 
letter  of  the  Portuguese  deputation,  had  not  let  fall  a 
word  which  could  give  an  idea  of  the  person  on  whose 
head  the  crown  of  Portugal  was  to  fdl,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  field  was  left  open  to  all  pretenders. 
In  the  management  of  political  affairs  Junot  soine- 
times  took  the  advice  of  old  Jose  de  Scabra,  who  had 
been  a  minister  under  three  reigns,  and  who,  having 
been  a  pupil  of  Pombal*s  school,  still  remained  the 
iQTeterate  enemy,  not  of  despotism,  but  of  ignoUe 
and  clumsy  despots.  In  the  siqierannuated  instih^ 
tutions  of  the  monarchy,  Scahra  sought  for  forms 
which  might  be  resorted  to  under  the  present  cir«''' 
cumstances*  At  his  instigation  the  nolnlity»  the 
dergy*  the  descM$ki9^  do  pof^  whidi  was  the  h^- 
est  court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom*  and  the  senado 
did  t^mf  i^tiu  or  municipal  council  of  Lisbon^  requested 
thai  the  Di\ke  of  Abmntes  m  miM  take  legtA  steps  to 


\ 


I 


I 
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ucertafn  tffe  wiiliet*  of  lfi«? "Porttigueiic  rmtion.     The 
convoking  of  the  Cortes  Mould  have  produced  a  de- 
gree of  excitemeDl  tvhich  the  Fretich  general  wished 
to  avoid*     In  their  place,  therefore,  the  junta  of  the 
three  estates  was  soniinoned.     Thi»  is  an  admini- 
strative commission,  w^hich  the  Cortes  were  aceos- 
tofned  to  choose  from  ajnong  themseives*  to  control, 
dtirfng  the  interval  hetween  the  sessions,  the  expcn- 
dittire  of  the  sums  which  they  had  voted.      In  fact, 
the  commission  wa^  extinct,  there  having,  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  been  no  constituents ;  but  the 
fiaine  had  been  preserved,  and  tliis  pretended  junta 
was  become  a  committee  of  sinecures,  of  which  the 
Crown  dispi>sed  in  favour  of  some  privihged  cour- 
tiers.    In  consequence  of  the  dispersion  of  the  higher 
classes  of  nobility,  there  were  only  three  members  of 
the  junta  remaining  at   Lisbon  in    the  month  of 
April  1808;  namely,  Don   Lauren^o.  C^unt  of  AI- 
mada,    Ayri^s    de    Saldanha*   Count   of  Ega,    and 
Pedro  de  Mello  da  Cunha,  Count  of  Caaitro  Martm, 
son  of  the  Great  Huntsman  of  the  kingdom.     The 
Genera!-in- chief  directed  that  there  should  be  added 
10  iheni  twelve  deputies,  chosen  from  the  three  or* 
ders.     TTiis  assembly  drew  up  a  humble  petition,  by 
which  they  solicited  the  honour  of  being  included 
m  the  number  of  ihv  faithful  subjects  of  the  Empe- 
mr  Napolvon ;  declaring  that,  hi  case  his  Imjyerial 
Mi^aiff  should  think  that  their  geographical  situ- 
fl^'w^  or  srnne  political  motives,  would  not  (uimit  of 
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the  Portuguese  bdng  under  his  immediate  swmf,  they 
would  venture  to  request  from  him  a  prince  of  his  own 
choice^  to  whom  they  would^  with  equal  respect  and 
confidence,  entrust  the  defence  of  the  laws,  the  rights, 
the  religion,  and  the  most  sacred  interests  of  the 
country.^ 

Both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  this  address 
excited  disgust  in  the  enlightened  part  of  the  nation. 
All  minds  were  not  prostrated  by  fear.  Napcdeon 
had  recently  given  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  a 
government  founded  on  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
justice.  Some  Portuguese  patriots  thought  they 
were  justified  in  hoping  a  similar  benefit  for  thdr 
own  country.  Three  among  them,  the  desembar- 
cadorf  Francisco-Duarte  C!oelho,  Doctor  Ricardo- 
Raymundo  Nogueira,  rector  of  the  college  of  no- 
hles^  and  the  canon  Simao  de  C!ord^  Braodae,  pro- 
fessor of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Coimbra,  drew  up  in  secret  the  project  of" 
a  constitution  adapted  to  the  manners  and  the  locaL 
circumstances  of  Pbrtugal.  j 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations^  No.  XVI.  at  the  end  of  thi^ 
volume. 

f  Desembarcador,  literally  clearers  away,  is  the  ndme  ^vtam 
in  Portugal  to  judges  of  the  superior  courts. 

:[  At  a  subsequent  period,  and  under  English  influence,  Ooc^ — 
tor  Ricardo-Raymundo  Nogueira  was  a  member  of  the  Portu — 
guese  regency. 

$  Sec  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  XVII.  at  the  end  of  this 
vdnme. 
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this  work  was  completed,  it  was  necessarf 
to  gire  It  publicity*      The  champions  of  absoluta 
{»ower  bad  backed  their  proceedings  by  a  vain  phan^ 
torn  of  natkmal  representation.     The  parlisans  of 
dia  fdbrro  of  aboaea  ako  sought  in  the  instituliMii 
of  the  monarchy  for  a  name  which  might  be  op* 
poted  to  a  name.      Now,  firom  time  inuncmorial, 
there  has  existed  in  Li&hon*  and    in   the  principal 
citaes  of  Portugal*  a  popular  magistracy,  formed  of 
twesty-fistir   citijBens    of  irreproachable    cbaracler. 
Bvery  year,  the  twenty-four  who  are  in  office  no> 
from  among  the  corporations  of  arts  and 
the  twenty^four  individuals  who  are  to  sue- 
in  the  ensuing  year.     At  the  head  of  this 
democratic  council  is  a  plain  artiwu,  with  the  title 
aiJmigt  of  the  people.   When  the  vessel  of  ttie  state 
m  sailing  on  a  quiet  sea,  the  authority  of  the  judge 
of  the  people  is  circumscribed  within  a  sphere  far 
beneath  that  in  which  move  the  mighty  of  Ihe  earl^t 
but  bi  tempestuous  f^asona  he  liecornes  a  tribmiei 
to  vhotn  the  monarch  Listens,  and  the  voice  of  the 
finee  man  then  makes  courtiers  and  ministers  trem- 
hfe     In  the  seventeenth  century*  he  wns  seen  to 
stop  John  the  Fourth,  by  seizing  the  bridle  of  his 
horse*  and  to  tell  him,  that  thi^  nation  liad  not  placed 
him  on  the  throne  to  indulge  hi»  taste  for  hunting 
md  disnpated  amusemcntsi,  hut  to  watch  and  to  toil 
far  the  iieople.      Under  the  i  eign  of  the  Sixth  Al- 
an energetic  remonstrance  from  this  magis^* 
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tmte  preserved  to  Portugal  the  sword  of  un\ 
trious  foreigner,  Schoniberg,  whom  court  intr 
were  endeavouring  to  expel  from  the  kingdomi 
a  subsequent  period,  his  intervention  was  nece 
to  wrest  the  crown  from  the  same  Alphonso,  m 
surd  and  frantic  prince,  and  to  place  it  on  a 
more  capable  of  wearing  it.  I 

Jose  de  Abrto  Canipor,  a  cooper  by  trade» 
in  the  year  1808,  held  at  Lisbon  the  office  of  j 
of  the  people,  was  not  unworthy  of  his  predece 
Sound  sense  and  ardent  patriotism  were  betta 
visers  to  him  than  the  false  science  of  those 
deemed  themselves  his  superiors  in  talent.  He 
never  been  seen,  like  the  nobles,  and  like  the 
tionsofthe  Prince,  crowding  to  the  entertain! 
given  by  the  foreigner,  and  celebrating  the  ¥^ 
of  a  conqueror  wiio  was  burthening  the  kiiij 
with  war  contributions.  When  the  Portuguesi 
nas  were  effaced  from  the  public  monuments,  k 
sisted  upon  retaining  them  on  the  staff  (iu  i 
which  in  the  Peninsida  is  the  emblem  ofi 
pow^er ;  contending,  and  with  justice,  that  theyi 
not  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Bragenza,  but  o 
Portuguese  nation.  \ 

Such  was  tlie  man  to  whom  the  friends  of  li 
had  recourse.  7'hey  cumulated  among  the  [ 
the  plan  of  a  constitution  which  they  had  m^ 
in  silence.  <Iose  de  Al)ren  Campos  took  undf 
protection  an  act  in  which  were  consecrated  eqt 


of  rights,  the  liberty  of  the  j>res«,  religions  tuieni* 
lioot  and  u  shnrv  of  the  legislative  power  td  the 
leiireseiitatires  of  the  people.  When  the  junta 
of  ^m  three  estates  summoned  hini,  as  well  as 
the  clei^^  the  nobility,  ami  the  jndges.  to  sign 
their  petition  to  the  Emperor,  he  snleninty  pro- 
tested against  that  act  of  meanness^  and  against  th* 
hgai  oompetenee  of  those  l)y  whom  it  was  drnvim  np; 
He  presented  the  constitution  under  the  form  of  an 
addrcffi  to  the  Emperor,  and  as  applirahle  to  tlie 
wants  of  the  people  ;  ruferrtng  every  thing  farther/ 
however*  to  the  will  of  the  natirm,  to  he  expressed 

^Bssemhled  in  Cortes, 

Iff  lilieily  shocked  the  car^  of  the  Duke 
of  Ahnmtes.  Not  satisfied  with  refusing  his  sane* 
tioii  to  ideas  which  were  in  op]iosition  to  th# 
inperial  syttem,  to  those  who  had  dared  to  pro- 
mulgate them  he  gave  the  name  of  interineddlers 
and  fiK:tJOUs«  quite  forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
be  himself  was  the  child  of  a  revolution.  Jose  de 
Abrdo  Campoi  was  sent  for  to  head-quartei*s,  and 
neefcriid  a  severe  reprimand,  which  converted  him 
into  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  French.  -^ 

The  literary  men,  wlio  were  suspected  of  having' 
afliisted  in  forming  the  plan  of  a  constitution,  were 
liahed  from  Lisbon.     I'he  address  of  the  junta, 
with  the  signature  of  the  judge  of  the  peo-' 
pie,  which  was  extorted  by  threats,  was  formally 
«nd  duly  declared  to  contain  the  free  and  sponta-^ 
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neous  wish  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  third  estate 
of  Portugal.  Jose  Sebastido  de  Saldanha,  a  fidalgo, 
took  upon  himself  the  office  of  carrying  it  to  the  Em- 
peror, but  at  the  moment  fixed  for  his  departure  the 
communication  with  Spain  was  already  interrupted. 
Jose  Sebasti&o  therefore  returned  to  Lisbon,  and  in- 
formed his  employers  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
proceed  farther  than  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  Portu- 
guese awaited  another  futurity. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  various  shades  and 
changes  of  public  opinion.  During  this  ultra  Pyre- 
nean  war,  the  people  were  constantly  despised,  and 
it  was  thought  practicable  to  bend  them  under  the 
yoke  of  brute  force.  The  order  of  events  now  leads 
us  to  a  more  extensive  field,  in  which  the  faults  that 
we  have  pointed  out,  and  others  still  worse,  paved 
the  way  for  endless  misfortunes.  Henceforth  the 
campaigns  of  Portugal  will  appear  only  as  episodes 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Peninsular  war.  The  first 
corps  of  observation  of  the  Gironde  was  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  French  armies.  The  main  body  fol- 
lowed it.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  in 
what  manner  a  complete  subversion  was  eflfected  by 
its  presence  in  Spain. 
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and  its  entrance  into  Spain. — Formation,  and  entrance  iat 
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'  abdication  of  Charles  IV. — Marth  of  the  French  army  toward 
Madrid. — Entrance  of  Ferdinand  VII.  into  Madrid.-4li 
fleddoms  oo  the  successive  plans  of  the  Emperor  relatav 
to  Spain«~  Connection  between  the  old  and  new  CouiJl^ 
and  the  6rand*duke  of  Berg. — Departure  of  Ferdinand  VI] 
for  Bayonne. — Departure  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  and  tb 
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Aftbe  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau»  the  Pjrrenees 
ceased  to  exist.     The  sixth  artide  of  the  secret  con- 
mitioD,  signed  on  the  27th  of  October,  1807,  by 
Dnrac  and  Izquierdo,  stipulated  **  that  a  corps  of 
forty  thousand  French  troops  should  be  assembled  at 
Bayonne,  by  the  20th  of  November  at  the  latest,  to 
be  ready  to  enter  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  marching 
into  Portugal,  in  case  the  English  should  send  re- 
mforoenients  there,  or  should  threaten  it  with  an 
attack.     The  new  corf)s,  however,  was  not  to  com- 
mence its  march  till  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
were  mutually  agreed  on  that  point."     Now  Eng- 
liDd  perpetually  threatens  Portugal,   in  this  sense, 
Aat,  being  mistress  of  the  sea  by  means  of  her  three 
hundred  ships  of  war  and  her  two  hundred  thou- 
saod  sailors,  she  becomes,  whenever  she  chooses  it,  a 
frontier  state  to  every  power  possessed  of  sea*  coasts, 
and  makes  herself  dreaded  even  when  her  squadrons 
are  al>sent. 
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While  the  first  corps  of  observation  of  the  Gironde 
was  passing  through  Spain,  the  second  was  assem- 
bling at  Bayonne,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four 
thousand  foot,  three  thousand  five  hundred  horse, 
and  thirty-eight  pieces  of  artillery.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  infantry  consisted  of  legions  of  reserve ; 
this  was  the  name  given  to  new  corps,  which  general 
oflScers,  chosen  in  the  senate,  had  formed,  within 
five  months,  from  the  anticipated  conscription  of 
the  year  1808.  The  legions  of  reserve  varied  from 
the  regiments  of  the  line  by  some  sliglit  shades  of 
difference  in  their  mode  of  being  organized,  and  in 
their  original  purpose,  which  was  confined  to  guard- 
ing  the  territory  of  the  empire.  The  cavahy  was 
composed  of  squadrons  taken  from  the  depots  of  the 
interior  of  France,  and  united  in  temix)rary  regi- 
ments  of  cuirassiers  and  chasseurs, 

Dupont  was  appointed  to  the  coinmand-in-chirf 
of  this  army  ;  he  was  only  a  general  of  division,  but 
he  had  recently  covered  himself  with  glory  in  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  campaigns.  At  the  head  of 
his  staff  was  placed  Brigadier-general  Legendre. 
General  Barbou  quitted  the  eleventh  territorial  di- 
vision, to  take  the  first  division  of  infantry ;  VedeJ 
and  Malher  had  the  two  othei-s.  The  cavalry  was 
entrusted  to  General  Fresia,  formerly  an  officer  in 
the  King  of  Sardinia's  service,  whom  the  revolution 
had  thrown  into  the  ranks  of  the  French,  Briga- 
iher-general  Dabadie  commatided  the  engineers,  and 


Br^dier-general  Simon  Faultrier»  the  artillery,  a 
corps  in  which  his  name  stood  recommended  hy  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  of  hereditary  services. 

On  the  SSd  of  Novemlier,  IH07,  the  second  corpg 
of  dfaoenradon  of  the  Guonde  began  to  enter  S|Niiii« 
In  the  month  of  January  1808,  the  head^quartera 
were  ctiablished  at  \'alladolid,  and  ihe  divisions 
were  cantoned  on  the  D<juro,  at  a  little  dii«tance 
from  that  city.  The  General- in-chief  had  orders  to 
keep  detachments  at  Salamanca,  as  if  to  indicate 
that  be  intended  to  advance  uiK>n  Lisbon.  In  this 
positiofi,  the  troops  of  Dupont  might  be  considered 

ftht  reserve  of  those  by  which  Portugal  was  oc- 


Another  army  was  formed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne  ;  forty-seven  detachments  of  young  infantry 
soldieri  were  drawn  from  the  de[)6ts  of  the  regi- 
its  on  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers*  and 
to  Bourdeaux,  on  carriages  provided  liefore- 
iid  at  each  halting-place.  Thi.^  manner  of  con- 
the  troops  by  })0st,  shortened  the  road  more 
ooe  half,  and  preserved  the  strength  and  health 
of  ihe  men*  As  fast  as  the  detachments  arrived, 
they  were  formed  into  temporary  i-egiments  of  in* 
luHry  and  cavalry,  commanded  by  majors  of  the 
fine;  all  these  arrangements  had  been  previously 
fMied  in  the  officer  of  the  minister  for  the  war  de- 
pirUnent.  The  temporary  regiments  were  united 
brigades  and  divisions ;  the  same  method  was 
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adopted  with  respect  to  the  cavalry ;  the  artilter)^ 
was  supplied  by  the  arsenals  of  Lisle,  Metz,  and  Im- 
F^re.  This  new  army,  consisting  of  twenty-fir^ 
thousand  infantry,  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
horse^  and  forty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  was  called' 
the  corps  of  observation  of  the  Coasts  of  the  Oceaii  ;^ 
the  Emperor  confided  the  command  of  it  to  MarsM' 
Moncey,  who,  twelve  years  before,  had  been  at  tiie 
head  of  the  republican  armies  in  Spain. 

The  van  of  the  column  passed  the  Bidassoa^n^lhe^ 
9th  of  January,  and  pushed  forward  as  far  <a«i  the 
borders  of  Castile.     The  troops  were  spread  in  vti» 
three  provinces  of  Biscay.     At  the  head  of  Massbal 
Moncey's  staflf  was  Brigadier-general  Harispe,  tfe 
pupil  and  comrade  in  arms  in  the  former  armjrof'^ 
the  western  Pyrenees.    Grenerals  Musnier  de  la  Cd&^i^ 
verserie,  Morlot,  and  Grobert,  commanded  the  three:]L 
(Hvisions  of  infantry;  the  cavalry  was   under '  dm  ^ 
orders  of  Grouchy,  one  of  the  generals  of  diWsiQi^^ 
who  had  the  most  splendid  and  well  deserved  nipmi't 
tation.     Brigadier-general  Couin  and  Cazan  heaidediJ 
the  one  the  artillery,  the  other,  the  engineers.      -*^y* 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  these  tw6i 
armies  ought  not  to  have  been  introduced  into  thel 
Peninsula,  till  after  a  special  arrangement  had  been'' 
made  between  the  cabinets  of  Paris  and  MadridI 
The  consent  of  Charles  IV.  was,  however,  {»resHme^i 
because  his  weakness  was  known ;  the  French  |^; 
vemment  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  notify^^tOR 
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(heir  march;  the  number  of  mm  whiiA  hud 
tsaed  the  Pyrenees  much  exceeded  the 
Ifartf  thousand^  stipulated  in  the  sixth  article  of  the 
secret  eonvention,  yet  still  the  movement  of  troopa 
was  munterruptedly  continued*  and  other  disposi- 
tioRs,  which  were  making  on  the  frontiers,  and  m 
the  interior  of  France,  indicated  the  existence  of 
fMt  pvofecta*  The  third  and  fouttli  Imttalions  of 
those  regiments  which  were  serving  in  Portugal, 
wan?  at  8l,  Jean-Pied-de  Port,  ready  to  penetrate, 
I  bf  the  Pass  of  Roncevalles,  into  the  centre  of  Na- 
varre«  Gen^als  Verdier  and  LasaUe  formed  two 
divisions,  the  one  of  infantry,  at  Orleans,  tlie 
rf  cavahy,  at  Poictiers,  constituted  of  cleinenti 
afaiiilarto  those  which  couiiiosed  the  corps  of  obser* 
I  I'stion  of  Uie  Oeeao.  The  force  at  the  camp  of  Kmi- 
logDSi  and  at  other  stations  on  the  coast,  was  dinii- 
the  Swiss  and  foreign  regiments  which  had 
ill  the  old  foitresses,  the  last  tmttalions  of 
tkaiipcilis  of  reserve,  and  isuch  of  ttie  conscripts  of 
the  jear  1808  as  had  till  now  been  undisposed  of^^ 
me  all  put  in  motion  towards  the  acting  armies  of 
the  PynsseesL  The  same  destination  was  given  to 
falit  lliomiid  veteran  soldiers  of  the  departmental 
eoniiaiiiea,  instituted  for  the  police  of  the  interior . 
To  att  Uie  artillery  e^jui pages  expeditiously  on  fuoU* 
the  anenala  of  the  fortresses,  lietween  the  leil  bank 
rfihe  Loire  and  the  frontiers,  disjilared  all  at  once 
a  dep-w  of  activity  to  which  they  had  lieen  unac- 
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customed  for  a  century.  Bayonne  became  a  highly 
important  place  of  depot. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  Pyrenean  chain, 
Perpignan  was  destined  to  play  a  similar  part, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale.  There^  also,  was  formed 
an  army ;  but  there,  the  sending  of  succours  into 
Portugal  could  not  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  its  be- 
ing assembled.  The  corps  of  observation  of  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees  was  composed  of  Neapolitan,  Ita- 
lian, and  French  troops,  drawn  from  Italy,  to  the 
number  of  eleven  thousand  infantry,  seventeen  hun- 
dred cavalry,  and  eighteen  cannon.  Duhesme,  one 
of  the  oldest  generals  of  division,  had  the  command 
of  it;  under  his  orders  were  placed  the  Italian  gene- 
ral Lecchi,  who  had  led  the  troops  from  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  the  French  General  Chabran,  who  was 
called  from  Toulouse,  where  he  commanded  the 
tenth  territorial  military  division. 

The  bringing  into  the  field  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  national  forces  was  accomplished  without  making 
any  apparent  stir.  Foreigners  were  not  aware  of  it; 
the  natives  hardly  perceived  it ;  the  absence  of  the 
Emperor  did  not  suspend  the  activity  of  the  prepa- 
rations. That  Prince  spent  the  last  six  weeks  of  the 
year  1807  in  visiting  the  kingdom  of  Italy:  we  have 
already  spoken  of  his  journey,  and  we  shall  recur  to 
it  again,  because  it  is  connected  with  the  events  of 
our  history.  At  three  hundred  leagues  from  his  ca- 
pital. Napoleon  gave  the  impulse  to  the  political  ma- 
chine, as  if  he  had  been  presiding  in  the  council  of 
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hm  minkters ;  and  the  motiou  wa»  cointni 
tlutnigh  all  the  ramifications  which  he  had  prepared. 
Od  sedlig  the  celerity  with  which  he  \va»  served  by 
entfauaiam  and  fear,  it  might  have  been  thought 
lluit,  as  in  France  all  was  conceived  by  a  single 
head,  ao  was  all  executed  by  a  single  arm. 

his  return  to  Paris,  Napoleon  summoned  into 

dglity  thousand  conscripts  of  1H09.    The  in- 

tenriew  at  Tilsit  seemed  to   have  guaranteed,  for 

wmay  years,  the  peace  of  the  CoDtinent.      What 

powerfiil  con^iderationt  then,  could  it  be,  that  could 

induce  the  Government  to  rend  so  many  children 

bmn  their  mothers,  so  many  hands  from  agriculture 

and  the  arts  ?     **  The  necessity/'  said  the  ministern 

of  Napoleon^*   "  of  having  considerable  means  on 

cfcry  point  of  attack,  in  order  to  profit  by  any  fa^ 

fotsraUe  circumstances,  that  might  afford  an  oppor* 

tumty  of  carrying  the  war  into  England,  Ireland, 

aad  the  Indies."     According  to  the  opinion  of  one  of 

ttkenit  "  A  common -place  policy  would  have  led  the 

Emperor  to  disarm,  but  such  a  policy  would  be  the 

Kaurge  of  France."     According  to  the  other — **  It 

ns  not  enough  to  have  an  army  in  PortugaK     The 

flpaiards  entertained  fears    for  Cadiz,  as  well   as 

filt^Oeiilat  It  was  against  that  part  of  the  world  that 

lieliqgliflh  seemed  inclined  to  direct  their  secret 

**  Thev  have,'*  said  he.  '*  landed  con- 


•  9ce  tlw!  repofti  of  the  minister  of  the  war  anil  foreij^n  eW 
t«  la  i)i€  Mmitfftr  of  the  d4tli  of  Januarv*  IBDB 
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siderable  forces  at  Gibraltar ;  they  have  united  in 
that  quarter  the  troops  which  were  expelled  from 
the  Levant,  and  a  part  of  those  which  they  had  col- 
lected in  Sicily.  Their  cruising  squadrons  on  the 
Spanish  coast  have  become  more  vigilant ;  they  seem 
desirous  to  avenge  on  that  kingdom  the  reverses 
which  they  have  sustained  in  the  colonies.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  his  Majesty  should  fix  his 
attention  on  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula." 

Napoleon  did  not  lose  sight  of  it.  In  the  month 
of  February,  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  en- 
tered  Catalonia.  Two  battalions  of  the  second  la- 
ment of  infantry,  commanded  by  the  general-of-bri- 
gade  Nicolas,  halted  at  Figuieras,  under  pretence  of 
waiting  there  for  a  great  persoij^ge,  who,  it  was  whis- 
pered, was  the  Emperor.  There  were  no  barracks 
in  the  town.  The  General  required  to  be  allowed 
to  lodge  his  troops  above,  in  the  citadel  of  San  Fer- 
nando, which  is  the  most  modem  of  the  Spanish  for- 
tresses, and  the  most  difficult  to  take.  The  Governor 
was  a  decrepit  old  man,  and  his  garrison  consisted 
of  three  hundred  Walloon  guards  and  artillery-men. 
He  admitted  the  French.  On  the  ensuing  day,  Ni- 
colas continued  his  march,  with  one  of  the  batta- 
lions, and  Major  Piat,  who  remained  with  the  other, 
obliged  the  Spanish  garrison  to  descend  into  the  town. 

In  the  meantime  the  rest  of  the  army  arrived 
at  Barcelona.  Duhesme,  the  General-in-chief,  an- 
nounced that  his  soldiers  would  continue  their 
maich  to  Valencia,  at  the  expiration  of  two  dajB^ 
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Tim  i^pital  of  Catalonia  h  defended  by  two  forw 
tM8es ;  the  citadel,  a  regular  pentagon,  constructed 
i&  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the  north-east  extre^ 
mity  of  the  city,  and  tJie  Castle  of  Mont  Joui,  situ- 
ated to  the  south  on  the  point  of  a  rock,  which  over* 
IocJls  the  city,  the  port,  and  the  country*  On  the 
of  February  the  foreign  troops  were  under 
ou  pretence  of  being  insjK.cted  before  their  de- 
partnre,  which,  it  was  said,  wa^  to  take  pLice  on  the 
morrow*  Lecchi  ranged  his  Italians  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, with  their  backs  to  the  fortifications.  All  the 
idlers  of  Barcelona,  and  eveo  the  Spanii^h  soldiers  of 
the  guard,  hastened  to  the  review.  While  they 
wer^  Hsteniug  to  the  music,  and  their  attention  was 
fixed  on  the  minute  vigilance  with  which  the  offi- 
oerSp  and  the  General  himself,  examined  every  part 
qT  the  dress,  two  companies  of  the  right,  leaving 
tbdr  knapsacks  on  the  ground,  slipped  beliind  the 
linet  turned  short  before  the  citadel  gate,  and  coverw 
ed  the  drawbridge  befoi^  there  was  time  to  raise  it 
Leochi  came  up  at  full  gallop,  followed  by  his  staff, 
He  called  out  to  the  Spanish  soldiei^  that  he  meant 
io  pay  a  visit  to  their  commandant,  and  that  the  two 
ipmies  were  there  to  serve  as  his  escort.  During 
parley  two  battalions  advanced,  and  the  whole 
tine  seemed  about  to  move.  The  Italians  were  mas* 
ters  of  the  citadel. 

The  rock  of  Mout-Joui  was  too  dillicult  of  access 
to  allow  of  the  troops  reaching  it  unjicrcetveiL     Du* 
Uierefore»  went  to  Count  d'E/ipektade  Veyrc, 
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captain  general  of  the  province.*  **  My  troops  oc- 
cupy your  citadel,"  said  he ;  '*  open  instantly  the 
gates  of  Mont  Joui ;  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has 
ordered  rae  to  put  garrisons  into  your  fortresses.  liH 
you  hesitate,  I  will  declare  war  against  Spain,  and^ 
you  will  be  responsible  to  your  sovereign  and  to 
your  country,  for  the  torrents  of  blood  which  your 
resistance  will  cause  to  be  shed.**  The  name  of 
Napoleon  produced  its  accustomed  eflFect*  The 
Spanish  general  was  old  and  timid ;  the  sole  order 
which  his  government  had  given  to  him  was,  to 
avoid  every  step  which  could  endanger  the  conti* 
nuance  of  the  good  understanding  with  France.  He 
gave  up  the  keys  of  Mont-Joui,  and  Duhesme  be^ 
lieved  himself  to  be  master  of  Catalonia. 

Thus,  without  a  blow  having  been  struck^  the  larg 
est  city  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  French, — that  city,  which,  a  century  before, 
when  all  the  rest  of  Spain  had  been  subjugated,  had 
contended  singly  agaiov^t  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV, 
In  the  means  which  were  employed  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  it,  there  was  a  mixture  of  the  ci'aft  of 
weakness  and  the  arrogance  of  strength.  With  res- 
pect to  Pampeluna  and  Saint  Sebastian,  stratagem 
only  was  employed. 

The  general  of  brigade  Darnmgnac  had   led  into 
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•  In  Spain,  Captain -general  of  ii  province  is  an  office,  Captain 
general  of  tbe  uruiy  is  a  nmk. 
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Nnvacre,  by  the  pass  of  Ri>ncevalle$(,  tbree  French 
I ;  namely^  one  of  the  fifteenth  regitnent  of 

f,  0De  of  the  forty-seventh,  and  one  of  the 
Kventielh.  The  gates  of  Pampeluna  were  opened 
to  bini  as  to  a  friend ;  but  the  military  authority 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Viceroy^  the  Manjuis 
of  V'alle  Santoro^  who  had  defended  the  castle  of 
fiaO^arde  during  the  revolution  ;  and  the  battalion 
of  die  Tarragona  volunteers,  seven  hundred  strange 
w^hich  was  quartered  in  the  citadel,  did  the  whole 
daty  of  tfie  place.  Since  Cardinal  Don  Francisco 
CSanettis,  regent  of  Castile,  dismantled  all  the  for^ 

of  Navarre,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital* 
it  hfts  been  a  received  opinion  that  he  who  is  master 
Pampeluna  is  master  of  the  province-      To  be 

of  Pampeluna,  it  was  neoeasary  to  seize  upon 
ciiiideL     That  fortress,  built  by  Philip  IL»  con- 

the  magazines  of  ammunition  and  provisions. 

r,  on  certain  days,  the  French  soldiers  went, 
ia  Iheir  great  coats  and  caps,  and  without  arms,  to 
lecetvie  pi^visioiis ;  the  Spanish  troops  kept  a  strict 
guards  and  never  failed  to  keep  the  drawbridges  up, 
while  the  distribution  was  going  forward. 

In  the  night  of  the  I5tli  of  February,  Darmagnac 
collected  a  hundred  grenadiers  at  his  own  quarten*, 
vfakh,  not  without  a  design  in  so  doitig,  be  had 
crtaUisbed  on  the  parade  which  separates  the  cita- 
<kl  from  the  city.  They  entered  their  Generals 
dwelling,  one  after   the  other,  with  their  muskets 
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and  cartridges,  and  in  profound  silence.  On  tbe 
jiixteenth,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  a  corvh^  of 
sixty  men  was  dispatched  for  provisions  as  usual ;  but 
it  was  under  the  command  of  an  intelligent  and  reso* 
lute  officer^  chief  of  battalion  Robert  of  the  seventieth 
raiment.  Under  pretence  of  waiting  f<H*  the  quar* 
ter-master,  the  men  of  the  corvee  halted,  pert  of 
them  on  the  drawbridge,  the  others  in  the  advanced 
work«  It  rained :  some  of  them  entered  the  guard-' 
house  for  shelter.  At  a  given  signal  they  darted  <m 
the  muskets  which  were  piled  in  the  rack.  Two  of 
the  sentinels  were  disarmed.  I'he  Spaniards  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  French  who  filled  the  guard-house. 
Those  who  strove  to  defend  themselves  recmed 
blows  from  the  but-ends  of  the  muskets.  The  gre- 
nadiers which  had  been  ambushed  in  the  house  of 
the  general  now  came  running  up.  They  imme- 
diately seized  on  a  bastion,  containing  fifteen  pieces 
of  cannon,  which  commanded  the  moat  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  citadel.  The  grenadiers  were  closefy 
followed  by  the  battalion  of  the  forty-seventh,  whidi 
was  quartered  not  far  off.  The  rampart  was  com- 
pletely lined  with  French,  before  the  Spanish  garri- 
son, which  was  shut  up  in  the  barracks,  had  thought  of 
defensive  measures.  Darmagnac  informed  the  Vice- 
roy and  the  council  of  Navarre,  that,  as  he  should 
probably  make  some  stay  at  Pampeluna,  he  had,  in 

♦  Corv6e  was  the  name  given  by  the  French  soldieni  to  a 
detadiment  which  was  ordered  out  for  a  carree,  that  is  to  saj, 
for  any  labour  or  service  out  of  the  line  of  strictly  military  duty. 
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Older  to  «ecctre  the  safety  of  his  troops,  been  obliged 
to  put  into  the  citadel  a  battalion,  which  should 
do  doty  in  conjunction  with  the  national  garrison. 
Hits  slight  change,  far  from  diDiintshing  the  present 
good  understand!  Qgt  was  to  be  considered  as  an 
nktitiawil  bond  of  union  between  the  reciprocaUy 
MMilalUea. 

trBondi  of  this  nature  were  drawn  closer  every  day. 
Brigadier-general  Thonvenot  was  sent  to  Saint 
Sdiastian,  with  orders  U}  collect,  in  a  depots  the  sol* 
diem  wbo  were  separately  rejoining  their  corps  in 
Sfmu  Tliis  dep6t,  having  become  very  numerom* 
in  A  short  time,  obtained  possession  of  the  tbrtress, 
befamthe  garrison,  which  consisted  of  detachments 
from  the  King's  and  the  African  Spanish  regiments, 
was  aware  of  it. 

It  was  thus  that  the  French  obtained  the  mastery 
of  8an  Fernando  de  Figuieras,  Barcelona,  Pam|>e- 
Imta,  and  Saint  Sebastian  ;  and,  having  these,  their 
military  operations  in  the  Peninsula  were  established 
upon  a  reasonable  basis. 

The  troops  which  took  the  citadel  of  Pampeluna, 
hsving  been  relieved  by  battalions  from  France,  they 
fimed  a  junction  with  others  in  Biscay,  and  the 
thole  marched  into  Castile,  under  the  oitfei-s  of  Ge* 
oetil  Merle«  During  the  month  of  March,  the  brU" 
gade  of  fusileers  of  the  imperial  guard*  three  thoti^') 
aod  hofse,  taken  from  the  depdts  of  the  gendarmes 
^tUte,  dragoons,  chasseurs,  mamelukes,  and  light 
hone  of  Berg  and  nt*  Poland,  and  a  considerable 
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equipage  of  artillery,  passed  the  Bidassoa*  This 
movement  was  operated  simultaneously  with  that 
of  the  reserves  of  Orleans,  Poictiers,  and  Bayonne, 
which  completed  their  oi^anization  while  on  the 
march,  and  which  were  replaced  by  other  re- 
serves, stationed  at  intervals  on  the  coasts  o£  the 
ocean.  The  whole  of  these  troops,  under  the  ori- 
ders  of  Marshal  Bessieres,  Duke  of  Istria,  one  of 
the  four  Colonels-general  of  the  imperial  guard, 
constituted  the  corps  of  observation  of  the  Westert 
Pyrenees,  which  was  nineteen  thousand  strong,  ex- 
clusive of  six  thousand  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery, of  the  guard. 

The  mask  was  now  thrown  off;  the  interested 
observers,  whom  Spain  had  received  as  allies,  still 
dissembled  their  projects;  but  they  no  longer  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  the  means  by  which  they  were 
to  accomplish  them.  Of  the  fortresses  recently  oc- 
cupied, the  Emperor  ordered  the  ramparts  to  be 
armed,  and  the  magazines  to  be  filled.  As  there 
was  not  a  single  fortified  place  on  the  high  road 
from  Bayonne  to  Madrid,  orders  were  given  to  re- 
store and  put  into  a  defensible  state  the  old  castles 
of  Pancorvo  and  Burgos.  The  arsenals  of  Bayonne, 
of  Perpignan,  of  Pampeluna,  and  of  Barcelona,  were 
called  into  more  extensive  and  active  exertion  than 
they  had  been  for  a  century  before,  even  during  the 
Revolutionary  war.  In  the  French  frontier  towns 
several  thousand  rations  of  biscuit  were  baked,  a 
part  of  which  was  sent  to  the  Spanish  fortresses. 
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Od  the  ilifl«rent  Imet  of  operation  the  eonrenti  were 
traosfbrmed  into  tMurracks  and  hospitals;  nothing 
I  WM  10  be  deen  bot  comroys  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
^Hbo^  tnuf»  of  artillery,  and  cifficer^  riding  poit 
tD  eaqiloie  and  to  give  in  their  reports.  From  the 
BSdasua  to  the  Douro  the  country  was  covered 
witli  floldieri ;  the  townfi,  even  the  small  ones»  had 
aiaioil  all  of  them  French  commandants.  The  po- 
ll^ alqiped  from  the  hands  of  the  8panish  autho- 
Mes  into  those  of  the  new  comem ;  a  few  national 
■Htetiims,  thinly  scattered  amidst  the  inundation  of 
^^Mgn  troops,  were  rendered  powerless ;  and,  ewtn 
^fer  the  surprising  of  the  fortresses,  their  Oovcni- 
mentleft  tliem  without  direction  and  without  orders. 
Tbase  must,  indeed,  have  been  hardened  in  their 
UiiidnetSt  who,  in  such  a  vast  display  of  forces, 
would  still  see  only  the  passage  of  an  army  for  a 
porticiilftr  operation.  Spain  was  invaded,  and  the 
pfognarave  invasion  had  been  calculated  nith  the 
object  of  destroying  the  means  of  resistance  before 
tbey  could  be  united  and  brought  to  bear* 

Napoleon,  however,  had  not  measured  the  extent 
of  the  career  which  he  would  have  to  run  :  he 
tboQgllt  H  possible  to  concpier  Spain  without  having 
tofigbl  dgainst  the  Spaniardi^,  The  troops  who  had 
cnosied  the  Pyrenees  had  neither  the  consistency  nor 
fce  vigour  which  are  reijuisite  for  high  enterprises ; 
tlic  materiel  from  which  they  were  formed  was  the 
refuse  of  the  great  armies  which  remained  undiini* 
mshed  in  the  presence  of  Europe :  the  officers  were  of 
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two  kinds;  the  one,  torn  from  the  depots,  where 
they  were  waiting  to  be  disbanded  or  put  on  half 
pay,  and  discontented  at  being  kept  under  their 
colours,  notwithstanding  their  incapability  and  their 
infirmities  ;  the  others,  very  young,  just  from  school, 
whose  inexperience  sttxjd  in  need  of  being  guided  by 
good  examples.  There  were  few  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  few  subjects  from  which  they  could  be 
made ;  the  cavahy  consisted  of  nothing  but  young 
soldiers  and  young  horses.  The  infantry  was  not 
composed  of  homogeneous  elements;  one  battalion 
had  only  four  or  six  companies^  while  another,  which 
stood  next  to  it  in  the  order  of  battle,  had  eight  or 
ten,*  After  the  legions  of  reserve  and  the  tempo- 
rary corps,  supplementary  regiments  had  been  cre» 
ated;  then  came  marching  regiments,  in  wliich  were 
crowded  together  the  forgotten  or  neglected  detach* 
raents,  the  returned  deserters,  and  the  men  from  the 
hospitals.     No  corporate  spii'it,  no  proud  feeling  of 

♦  During  the  campaign  of  liJOB,  the  battalions  of  the  first 
Corps  of  Observation  of  the  Gironde,  which  were  the  first  to 
enter  the  Penins^ula,  preserved  ten  companies ;  the  battaHom 
of  the  Legions  of  Reserve  were  of  eight,  those  of  the  temjKjrary 
regiments  hud  but  four ;  lastly,  the  btittalion*  of  the  light  in- 
fantry and  inftintry  of  the  line  were  organized  in  six.  This 
medley  disappeared  in  the  second  campaign.  The  corps  in 
ever}*  branch  of  the  sen^iee  received  the  same  fonnation ;  that  is, 
for  the  infantry  six  companies  per  battalion^  confurmubly  to  tbe 
imperial  decree  of  Feb.  18.  1808.  There  was  no  longer  any  in- 
equality, except  among  the  marching  battalions  and  squadrons, 
which  were  formed  for  the  moment  from  materials  brought 
together  by  chance.   ••.'''-^*'  — »  ^'     n.n  -^r^i 
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8Ci(itire(l  glory,  %'ivified  these  aggregations,  farmed 
iiNlay,  |0  be  dissolved  to-morrow ;  the  soldiers  did 
m  see  the  standards  of  their  country  waving  own 
ilmr  heads.  Unacquainted  with  each  other;  un- 
kntmxk  to  their  officers,  whose  names  even  they 
knew  not ;  taken  little  care  of;  badly  subsisted, 
mid  irregularly  paid ;  their  existence  was  fluctuat- 
kg  and  precarious,  like  that  of  the  ephemeral  corps 
of  which  they  formed  a  part. 

♦  'The  capacity  of  the  leaden  was  relied  on,  to  make 
Qp  for  the  inefficiency  of  the  mean*  which  were  en- 
to  them.     The  Oeneral*of-division  Mouton, 
FSmperor's  aid-de-camp,  one  of  the  officers  in  the 
whole  army  who  best  understood  the  organizing  and 
tnuning  of  troops,  was  chosen  to  inspect  the  tempo- 
firy  r^hnentH.     The  mildness  of  the  climate  al- 
lowed the  soldiers  to  be  taught  tlieir  exercise  dur- 
ing the  winter;  and  Fix^nchmen  will  learn  in  a  fort* 
irigjtt  timt  which   recruits  of  other  nations   cannot 
make  themselves  masters  of  in  less  than  three  months. 
They  amused  the  Spaniards  by  the  semblance  of 
war,  while  waiting  till  they  could  terrify  them  by 
the  reality.     On  the  8th  of  March,  while  the  men 
wcfe  practising  musketry  firing,  at  Valladolid,  Gene- 
tA  Mallier  was  killeil  by  an   awkwaixl    conscript, 
who  shot  him  with  the  ramrod,  which  he  had  care- 
lesdy  left  in  his  piece :  he  was  the  first  of  the  ge- 
ncml  officers  who  bedewed  with  his  blood  that  soil 
wldch,  at  a  later  period,  was  to  be  thickly  strewed 
*?kh  the  corpses  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
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The  corps  of  troops  which  had  successively  en- 
tered the  Feninsiila,  foirraed  so  many  distinct  armies^ 
each  of  which  had  its  general,  its  staff,  and  its  ad- 
ministration. When  the  moment  arrived  at  which 
they  were  to  be  made  to  act  together,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  them  ahead ;  accordingly,  Prince  Murat, 
Cfrand-dnke  of  Berg,  set  off  for  Spain,  with  the  title 
and  authority  of  Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor.  He 
was  ahnost  alone  ;  but  before  him  and  after  hira 
marched  three  or  four  hundred  single  officers,  of 
all  ranks,  war  commissaries,  employed  in  the  ad* 
ministrative  service.  Many  of  them,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  allowed  to  retire  from  the  army,  were 
now  called  on  duty  again^  without  having  applied 
for  it*  D'Hennie,  the  Inspector-in-chief  of  reviews, 
was  appointed  Commissary*general  of  the  French 
armies  in  Spain.  The  Generals-of-di vision  Lari- 
boissiere  and  Lery  were  nominated  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  artiller)^  and  the  engineers. 
The  General-of-division  Augustus  Belliard  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  general  staff.  I'ffl 

The  Grand-duke  of  Berg  arrived  at  Burgos  on 
the  13th  of  March  ;  his  instructions  directed  him  to 
inarch  the  army  on  Madrid,  to  keep  on  the  watch* 
and  in  all  mijhrcscai  cases  to  give  the  necessary  orders 
for  securing  the  safety  of  the  troops.  The  Emi)ercr 
will  follow  him  ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  will 
pass  the  Pyrenees  ;  what  he  will  decree  with  re^ 
spect  to  Spain  no  otic  can  foresee,  nor  does  he  him- 
self yet  know.     Thus  the  fate  of  a  great  nation  is 
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fdaoed  al  the  mercy  of  a  fareigncr.  Where  b 
Ite  HKMMfch^  where  are  the  princes,  the  ininistem. 
He  aoUes,  who  will  sare  it  in  these  alarming 
tinies? 

In  our  introduction  we  have  exhibited  the 
weak  monarch  whom  liis  private  virtues,  and  the 
innate  respect  of  the  Spaniards  for  royalty,  could 
hardly  save  from  pubHc  contempt ;  the  QucH?n  de- 
ipifed  and  bated,  because  she  had  given  the  fa- 
vourite to  Spain ;  the  favourite,  loaded  at  ona?  with 
his  own  crimes  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  times ;  the 
of  the  higher  class  divided  into  two  parts, 
numerous  of  which  crouched  at  the  feet  of 
r  of  favours,  while  the  others  declaimed 
abuses^  some  from  patriotism,  but  almost  all 
use  they  did  not  benefit  by  them.  Nor  have 
to  point  out  the  high  degree  of  eleva- 
at  which  the  national  character  sustained  itself, 
Mlwilhstanding  the  degraded  state  of  the  govem- 
ment  and  the  depression  of  the  upper  class. 
The  scandalous  power  of  favourites  has  almost  aU 
introduced  discord  into  the  families  of  kings, 
discontented,  whose  number  increased  daily 
at  the  court  of  Madrid,  collected  round  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  sought  to  direct  his  councils. 
The  Duke  of  Infantado,  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos, 
and  Don  Juan  Escoiquiz,  one  of  the  dignitaries 
^^Bthe  church  of  Toledo,  were  the  three  chief  per- 
^Htages  of  this  party.  The  Duke  of  Infant  ado 
^wit  caOBsidered  a    nobleman   full    of   honour    and 
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patriotism*  This  was  not  enough  in  difficult  times, 
which  require  long-sighted  views.  The  son  of  a 
German  mother,  and  brought  up  at  Paris,  he  had 
lost  among  foreigners  the  Castilian  gravity,  without 
acquiring  in  exchange  the  liveHness  of  conception 
and  the  universal  aptitude  which  are  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  people  amidst  whom 
he  had  received  his  first  iiiipi'essions.  San  Carios 
had  been  governor  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  He 
was  said  to  be  very  reserved  and  circumspect.  The 
canon  Escoiquiz,  who  had  been  the  Prince's  tutor, 
had  more  influence  than  the  other  two  over  the 
mind  of  his  royal  pupil.  A  man  of  probity  and 
learning,  he  had,  without  a  call  to  it,  quitted  the 
career  of  literature,  in  which  he  was  quite  at  home, 
to  throw  himself  into  the  labyrinth  of  politics,  where 
a  confiding  disposition  and  a  narrow  genius  coo- 
demned  him  to  remain  always  a  novice*  TTie 
Prince  of  the  Peace  dreaded  his  ascendancy,  and 
exaggerating  in  his  own  mind  the  merit  of  Escoi- 
quiz, he  had  long  kept  him  at  a  distance  from  the 
court.  A  circumstance,  however,  whicli  it  was  im- 
possible to  foresee,  at  length  brought  him  forward. 

Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Asturias^  who  was  barely 
twenty -tluTe,  had  teen  left  a  widower  sixteen 
months  before,  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  daughter 
of  the  Queen  of  Naples*  Instigated  by  Godoy,  the 
King,  his  father,  wished  him  to  choose  as  his  second 
consort.  Donna  Alaria  Louisa  de  Bourbon,  sister  ol 
the   wife  nf  the   Prince  of  the  Peace.     There  was 
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mAldtig  defogalory  in  thU   irmrriage,   for  the   in* 
tended  bride  was  a  grand-daughter  of  PhtKp  V., 
and  tfai!  name  of  Infiinta  was  ail  that  was  wanting  to 
her  dignity ;  but  the  young  Prince  felt  exasperated 
against  an  arrangement,  the  cflect  of  which  would 
be  to  bring  bim  more  into  contact  with  the  man 
wboin  be  regarded  as  his  mortal  enemy,  and  as  the 
looiil^e  of  the  monarchy.     His  advtuers  approved  of 
Im  juat  repugnance.     To  deliver  him   from  being 
lima  beaet  by  the  King  and  the  favourite,  the  happy 
idea  was  suggested  to  him,  of  asking  from  the  Em* 
peror  of  the  French  a  wife  of  his  family,  or  of  his 
choice.    That  monarch,  it  was  said,  would  be  flattered 
by   a  mark  of  condescension  which  secured  the  du- 
rability of  his  preponderance  in  Spain.     A  Princess 
of  tfae  imperial   blood  would  serve  as  an  apgts  to 
Ferdinaiid  against  the  infatuation  of  his  parents^  and 
the  attacks  of  Godoy- 
Fraucis  de  Beauhamais  was  the  French  ambas- 
ior  at  Madrid.     If  he  were  not  the  author  of  this 
pfcgecty  at  least  he  seconded  it  w^ith  an  eagerness 
which  was  not  wholly  disinterested.     It  was  from 
the  greatness  of  the  Empress  Josephine  that  Beau- 
hamais principally  derived  his  consequence,  as  I>eing 
the  eldest  brother  of  her  first  husband.     Among  the 
acknowledged   members   of  the   imiierial    dynasty, 
there  was  no  marriageable  Princess  of  the  name  of 
BoQ^MUte.     It  might,  therefore,  well  l>e  imagined 
that  Napoleon  would  choose  from  the  family  of  his 
wife  Uie  bride  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  first  raising 
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her  to  the  rank  of  a  Princess,  as  had  ktterly  been 
done  for  the  hereditary  Grand-Duchess  of  Baden  ; 
and,  in  the  ambassador's  dream,  it  was  settled,  that 
the  one  of  the  Empress's  nieces,  who  has  since  mar- 
ried the  Duke  of  Areinberg,  would  some  day  ascend 
the  Spanish  throne- 
On  the  11th  of  October,  1807,  Ferdinand,  with- 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  King  and  Queen,  addressed 
his  request  to  Napoleon.^  As  his  domestic  estdjf 
blishment  was  full  of  the  creatures  and  spies  of 
Godoy,  the  latter  did  not  long  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  letter.  He  had  no  difficidty  in  making  the 
appUcation  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  to  a  foreign 
sovereign  be  considered  as  an  offence  against  the 
r^al  and  paternal  authority.  Departing  for  the 
first  time  from  the  habits  of  his  life,  and  the  decen- 
cies of  his  rank,  Charles  IV^  took  it  into  his  head  to 
imitate  Philip  H,;  the  monarcli  whom,  of  all  his  pre- 
decessors, assuredly  he  the  least  resembled.  At  the 
head  of  a  troop  of  his  lx>dy-guards  he  arrested  his 
son,  disarmed  him  with  his  own  hands,  and  confined 
him  in  an  apartment  of  that  evU-omened  palace  of 
the  Escurial,  still  full  of  the  remembrances  of  the 
tmfortunate  Don  Carlos, 

The  Prince  was  not  suffered  to  communicate  with 
any  person  whatever.  His  prison  was  suiTounded 
by  sentinels.     His  papers  wei*e  all  examined  ;  among 


•  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  XVIII.  at  the  end 
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tk'm  were  faund  Full  [x>wers,  written  entirely  in 
Ferdinand^  hand,  with  a  black  §eal.  and  a  !»Iank  Tor 
ftc  date,  by  wJiich  the  Duke  of  Infantado  wan  in* 
^^ested  with  the  title  of  Generalissimo,  and  the  cora- 
niand  of  the  troops  in  new  Castile,  to  take,  in  case  of 
the  King  s  death,  such  measures  as  should  Ix*  deemed 
Useful  to  the  monarchy ;  and  two  memoriais,  com- 
posed by  the  canon  Escoiquiz,  and  copied  by  the 
Prince,  tending  to  enlighten  the  King,  with  respect 
Co  the  abuses  of  the  government  of  the  Prince  of  the 
I^eace,  and  the  inconveniences  of  the  marriage  which 
projected  by  the  latter.  Among  the  papers  was 
found  a  cypher,  which  the  late  Princess  of 
-Astvims  had  been  accustomed  to  use  in  her  corres- 
pcodeoce  with  the  Queen  of  Naples,  her  mother. 

Chailes  IV.  ordered  the  council  of  Castile  to  take 
tfieae  documents  into  its  consideration,  and  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  persons  whose  natnes  were  impli- 
cated in  them.     To  the  nation  and  to  Europe  he 
held  up  his  son  as  a  parricide  *      This  accusation 
went  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility.  Ferdinand  had 
Derer  conceived  the  horrible  project  of  cutting  short 
\     the  days  of  the  authors  of  hb  existence-     The  im- 
pmdcnce  of  his  conduct  may  be  naturally  explained 
^1    by  He  ambition  of  those  about  him,  and  by  the  fears 
i '    with  which  they  inspired  him,  as  to  the  attempts 
*      ^Kich,  after  the  death  of  the  King,  Godoy  might 


*  he  NoUft  mad  UlufttrationM,  No.  XIX.  at  th«  end  of  this 
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inake^  to  alter  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and, 
perhaps,  even  to  place  himself  on  it. 

What  might  have  been  the  issue  of  the  trial  at 
the  Escurial  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Maria  I^uisa 
hated  her  son  with  all  the  hatred  of  an  adulterous 
mother.  Charles  IV.  saw  and  thought  only  with  the 
eyes  and  will  of  his  favourite.  But  the  name  of  Na- 
poleon was  mixed  with  this  affair.  The  extreme 
danger  which  would  be  incurred,  by  wounding 
the  susceptibility  of  the  Emperor,  was  the  salva- 
tion of  Ferdinand.  Terrified  at  the  part  which  the 
French  Ambassador  had  taken  in  this  intrigue,  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace  speedily  repented  of  having  bla- 
zoned it  to  the  world,  and  hastened  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  proceedings.  The  Prince  of  Asturias  was  made 
to  sign  a  declaration  of  repentance,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  Godoy.  He  owned  himself  guilty,  impeached 
his  accomplices,  and  promised  unalterable  friendship 
to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  At  this  price,  he  was 
restored  to  liberty,  and  his  friends  were  dispersed  in 
various  places  of  banishment. 

This  brings  us  to  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
November,  1807.  The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  was 
then  just  concluded,  but  the  time  necessary  for  ob- 
taining the  King  of  Spain's  ratification  of  it  had  not 
yet  elapsed.  The  army  of  General  Junot  was  pass- 
ing through  Old  Castile.  The  friends  of  Ferdinand 
gave  out  that  it  would  take  the  road  of  Madrid. 
This  report,  joined  with  the  declared  enmity  of  the 
French  Ambassador,  filled  the  mind  of  Godoy  with 
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kesh  alarms.  He  countermanded  the  movements  of 
tie  Spanish  corp«  which  were  intended  to  co-operate 
is  the  m^^asion  of  Portugal,  as  he  did  not  wish  the 
iTOops  to  be  at  a  distance,  w*hUe  he  was  in  doubt  as 
to  the  disposition  of  Fro  nee. 

The  Emperor  cared  as  little  about  Fenlinand  as 
be  did  about  Godoy.  He  had  no  share  in  the  in- 
trigott  which  divided  the  royal  family  ;  but  he  could 
dkfsady  perceive  that,  at  a  later  period,  those  in- 
trigues would  favour  his  political  views.  At  present. 
Ills  Ihofighta  w^ere  solely  occujiied  with  the  fate  of 
the  expedition  against  Lisbon,  What  would  become 
of  Juuot*s  twenty-fivc  thousand  soldiers,  already  far 
advanced  in  the  Peninsula,  in  case  the  succours  of 
the  allies  should  fail  them,  or  the  Portuguese  should 
determine  to  resist  ? — The  Prince  of  the  Peace  was, 
for  the  moment,  put  in  heart  again,  when  he  learned 
to  what  the  immediate  pretensions  of  the  Emperor 
were  con6ned.  No  time  was  lost  in  sending  to  Paris 
the  ratitication  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau ;  and 
orders  were  given  to  Generals  Caraffa,  Solano,  and 
Taraoco,  to  enter  Portugal,  Nai>oleon  crossed  the 
Alps. 

ThiJ*  juuniey  to  Italy  has  a  close  coimection  with 
the  approaching  catastrophe  of  Spain.  The  French 
troops  occupied  Tuscany.-  The  infant  King  of  Etru- 
ria,  and  the  Queen  regent,  his  mother,  were  obliged 
to  relinquish  a  crown  which  they  had  not  renounced, 
to  return  to  the  foot  of  the   paternal  throne, 

here  to  wait,  till  those  who    made  the  recent  ar- 
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langeraents  might  be  pleased  to  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  the  imaginary  kingdom  of  Northern  Lusita- 
nia.  Napoleon  saw  Lucien  at  Mantua,  promised 
hira  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  informed  him  of  his 
design  to  give  tlie  eldest  of  his  brother's  daughters 
in  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias.  Lucien 
had  been  the  Ambassador  at  Madrid  from  the  French 
republic,  in  1801,  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  roughness  of 
the  republican  envoys  who  had  preceded  him.  He 
had  conciliated  the  affections  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
his  daughter  had  been  the  object  of  the  particii 
attentions  of  the  royal  family. 
M  During  the  Italian  jom-ney,  the  communications 
with  the  court  of  Madrid  became  less  frequent,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  distance,  and,  also,  be- 
cause interests  of  a  different  kind  seemed  to  take 
up  all  the  attention  of  the  Emperor.  The  return  of 
that  monarch  to  Paris  did  not  restore  the  confidence 
of  their  former  intercourse.  He  often  spoke  with 
harshness  of  the  government  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  and  with  contempt  of  his  person :  the  latter 
in  vain  solicited  the  recall  of  Beauhamais.  From 
Prince  Murat,  the  declared  protector  of  Godoy#  Iz- 
quierdo  could  obtain  only  indefinite  promises  of 
kindness,  and  advice,  by  no  means  consolatory,  aa 
to  the  necessity  of  humouring,  in  the  person  of  the 
Ambassador,  the  relation  of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
The  French  aniiies,  meanwhile,  succeeded  each 
other  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  inundated 
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of  Spain.  The  household  of  the 
£aiperar  nod  tlie  equipages  of  liis  guard  had  Uiken 
the  nmd  to  fiayonne.  The  wldiers  lived  at  the  ex* 
fmsm  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  this  new 
lmitheD»  the  Spaniards  totitinued  to  pay  subsidies* 
The  lemains  of  their  fleetsi  were  demanded  from 
them*  Their  troops  were  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
manog  at  the  discretion  of  foreign  generals.  The 
ooDipinK^y  of  the  Escuriol  had  at  least  served  to  de^ 
nonstrate,  that  if  the  Prince  of  Asturias  was  not 
popular,  the  King  and  Queen  had  ceased  to  be 
m*  The  ambassador  Beauliarnais,  declared  that 
the  Emperor  was  gratified  with  the  confidence  which 
Pc9diDaiid  had  placed  in  him,  by  requesting  a  wife 
of  his  telection.  The  French  generals  and  officers 
blew  not  what  was  the  work  which  they  were 
distined  to  perform  ;  but,  hcaiing  nothing  from 
lN»ta  but  curses  upon  tlie  author  of  the  im»- 
of  tlie  country,  they  associated  themsdvet 
with  ifae  public  indignation  through  sympathy  ;  and, 
(■flneoced  by  that  contngtun  of  opinion  which  is  so 
sUtmg  among  a  communicative  [teople,  some  of  them 
ifpMted  that  the  army  was  come  into  Spain  only  to 
mcme  justice  upon  a  villairh 

Godoy,  on  the  other  hand*  was  suffering  that  anx- 
kij  of  miud,  and  weariness  of  power*  which  are 
te  mekmcboly  forerunners  of  political  catastroplies. 
He  thought  of  quitting  his  posts  before  his  post^ 
tfuitted  him.  Sometimes,  he  meditated  rt^signing 
<li«  dignity  ol  high  adniirul  in  favour  of  Don   Fran- 
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CISCO  de  Paula,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  only  one  for  whom  he  felt  any  tenderness.  At 
other  times,  he  resolved  upon  purchasing  landed  pro- 
perty in  France,  that  he  might  secure  to  his  bastards 
the  means  of  subsistence  after  his  decease.*  The 
illusions  of  popularity,  which  had  so  long  delighted 
him,  ceased  to  fascinate  his  mind  ;  on  the  one 
side,  was  the  King,  old,  infirm,  and  bowed  down  to 
the  earth  with  vexations ;  on  tlie  other,  the  king* 
dom  invaded  by  the  armies  of  a  Prince  whose  inten- 
tions were  more  than  suspicious.  What  would  be 
his  fate,  in  case  Napoleon  should  withdraw  his  pro- 
tecting hand,  and  give  him  up  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  heir  to  the  throne  ?  To  fill  up  the  measure 
of  his  misfortunes,  the  shelter  which  he  had  pro- 
vided by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  was  lost ;  for 
that  inauspicious  treaty,  which  had  introduced  the 
French  troops  into  the  Peninsula,  was  thenceforth 
considered  as  null  and  void,  and  existed  only  as  an 
historical  document.  Instead  of  thinking  of  an  in-* 
dependent  sovereignty,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  now 
dreamt  of  nothing  hut  the  scaffold. 

On  the  brink  of  a  precipice  it  is  not  possible 
stop  at  will.  Napoleon  took  pleasure  in  prolonging 
the  belief  of  the  Spanish  nation  in  its  secimty.  He 
sent,  by  one  of  his  chamberlains,  as  a  present  to 
the  King  and  Queen,  twelve  horses  of  the  greatest 
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beauty.  He  wrote  to  Cliaries  IV.  that  he  purposed 
to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  to  settle  together  amicably 
Hid  without  the  intervention  of  diplomatic  fonn?^, 
the  iffairi  of  8pani  and  Portugal.  Tliis  frankness 
ind  tbeae  gradous  attentions  quieted  the  fears  of 
the  Court  of  Madrid.  To  render  still  more  favour- 
ahfe  the  dispositions  of  his  powerful  ally,  the  King 
requested  that  the  Emperor  would  grant  one  of  his 
fdnioua  as  a  wife  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  TThe 
diiirtwila  circumstances  of  the  period,  and  the  prc- 
senttment  of  his  impending  fall,  induced  Godoy  him* 
self  to  advise  a  measure,  against  which,  four  months 
hefiDfe,  he  had  manifested  so  much  aversion.  No 
Wager  hoping  to  come  a  victor  out  of  the  contest, 
reined  to  meet  half  way  an  evil  which  was  in- 
miafalet  he  prevailed  on  the  King,  not  only  to  so- 
Gctt  lor  a  French  princess,  hut  also  to  abdicate,  as 
fOOD  as  Ihe  marriage  should  have  secured  the  crown 
ia  bis  lamily. 

Powerless  palliative  of  almost  incurable  ills  ! 
Hilteiv  became  more  entangled  every  day.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  of  February,  1808,  Don  Eugenio 
Iiquierdo  at  last  quitted  Paris,  where  he  hnd  been 
oq^bded,  and  even  repulsed,  ever  since  Godoy  had 
ccned  to  be  necessary.  He  brought  to  Madrid  a  sc- 
riei  of  DOiles,  drawn  up  from  the  verbal  communi- 
flUmw  which,  with  long  intervals  (between  them, 
hid  been  made  to  him  by  Duroc,  the  grand  mai^hal 
of  the  palace,  and  the  Prince  of  Benevento,  vice 
pBad  elector.      **  The   Em|K'ror   was   desirous   to 
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exchange  Portugal  for  tht*  provinces  north  of  the 
Ebro,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a  mi- 
litary road  through  Castile.  His  Majesty  wished 
the  French  and  Spaniards  to  traffic  freely  and  re- 
ciprocally in  the  colonies  of  each  of  the  two  powers, 
on  paying  the  same  duties  as  native  sul»jects.  A 
new  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  seemed  to  him  to 
be  necessary,  to  link  Spain  more  closely  with  the 
continental  system.  The  peace  of  his  empire  was 
interested  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  Spanish 
tlirone  being  settled  in  an  irrevocable  manner*  His 
Majesty  was  disposed  to  allow  the  King  to  assume 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Indies,  and  to  give  his 
niece  in  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias ;  but 
this  marriage  must  be  the  object  of  a  special  nego- 
tiation." 

Thus,  these  propositions,*  unseemly  as  they  w? 
were  not  an  ultimatum,  Izquierdo  was  too  tho- 
roughly versed  in  intrigue,  not  to  have  at  length 
discovered  that  Napoleon  was  deceiving  every  body, 
and  meant  to  dispose  of  the  whole  Peninsula  as  he 
pleased.  His  journey  home,  therefore,  was  less  with 
the  view  to  continue  a  negotiation,  in  the  success  of 


which  he  was  not  simple  enough  to  believe,  than  ta 
warn  his  protector,  who  was  seriously  endangeredi 
and  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  masters.     When   the 


•  These  propositions  became  public*  having  been  more  fully 
developed,  in  a  despatch  which  Dcut  Eugenio  Izquierdo  ad- 
dressed to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  but  which  was  opened  by 
those  fur  whom  it  was  noi  intended. 
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rn  came  of  the  surprisal  of  the  fortresses*  he  was 
sliU  at  Madrid*  The  Freuch  troops  were  preparing 
to  make  a  great  movement  into  the  interior  and 
l0wafds  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Tlie  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg  had  set  ofT  from  Paris,  to  take  the 
command  of  them,  till  the  Emperor  in  person  could 
put  liiBiself  at  the  head  of  bis  armies.  There  was, 
oaoMioently,  no  longer  a  hope  of  coming  to  an 
ijccommodation  with  a  rapacious  conqueror,  who 
gniped  at  every  thing  that  was  accessible  to  him, 
and  whose  power  had  hitherto  been  boundless.  Af- 
ter fifteen  years  of  servitude,  disguised  under  the 
name  of  alliance,  the  sole  return  for  fleets  given  up, 
treasures  lavished*  and  the  blood  of  the  subjects 
thed  in  a  foreign  cause,  was,  that  the  throne  and 
the  nalional  independence  were  about  to  peris^h  by 
tkesame  blow. 

While  tlie  raonarciiy  was  in  this  peril,  the  fa- 
vcmrite  thought  of  nothing  but  providing  for  the 
^eij  of  his  own  person,  and  seeking  in  another 
lieaifa{riiere  the  pleasures  which  were  on  the  point 
^  escaping  from  him  in  this.  He  advised  Cliarles 
W.  and  bis  wife  to  take  reluge  in  America,  with 
tlse  whole  of  the  royal  family*  The  necessary  steps 
were  adopted  for  carrying  this  scheme  into  effect, 
Don  francisco  Solano,  Marquis  del  Socorro,  had 
orderi  to  escape  from  Portugal  with  his  division, 
and  to  come  and  occu[»y  the  Guadarrama  mountains. 
From  Segovia  were  brought  thirty  field  pieces,  with 
their  accompaniments,    under   the    f>rders   of    Dan 
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aiiguel  CevaUos,  Major-general  of  artillery.  Corps 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  stationed  at  intervals 
on  the  road  to  Seville.  From  Madrid  to  Aranjuez, 
at  which  latter  place  the  court  then  was,  were  sent 
tlie  body-guards,  the  light  squadrons  of  the  royal 
carabineers,  the  battalions  of  the  Walloon  and  Span- 
ish guards,  and  the  national  regiments  of  horse  and 
foot,  of  which  the  garrison  was  usually  composed. 

A  curious  coincidence  presents  itself  here  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  Four  months  had  scarcely 
elapsed  since,  in  consequence  of  the  machinations  in 
which  Charles  IV.  had  been  induced  to  bear  a  part, 
his  son-in-law,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  his 
own  daughter,  and  his  gi'andson,  had  been  diiven  to 
seek  an  asylum  beyond  the  ocean.  His  own  turn  b 
now  come.  Now,  in  his  declining  years,  he  is  re- 
duced to  cross  the  seas.  Happy  even  if  tlie  subjects 
whom  he  wishes  to  desert  will  permit  him  to  ac^^ 
complish  his  design  1  ^M 

Madrid  and  Aranjuez,  do  not,  like  Lisbon  and 
Mafra,  aflbrd  facilities  for  the  preparations  of  a 
flight.  The  public,  at  firsts  attributed  the  assem- 
blage of  the  artillery  and  the  troops  to  a  tardy  and 
imperfect  resolution  to  resist.  The  real  plan  of 
Godoy,  however,  soon  got  wind,  and  spread  uneasi- 
ness in  the  capital;  for  the  example  of  Portugal 
was  fresh  in  recollection.  It  was  known  how  the 
French  had  availed  themselves  of  the  emigration  of 
the  house  of  Braganza,  to  seize  on  the  government, 
and    to    impose   exorbitant   contributions.     In    1 
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frame  of  mind,  the  inhabitants  could  not  witness 
without  strong   emotions   the   departure    of    their 

The  distance  from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez  is  eight 
leagues.     The  population  of  the  latter  city,  which 
is  aNnmonly  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  souls,  was 
now  more  than  trebled,  by  tlie  addition  of  the  mili- 
tarf  forces,  and  of  so  many  jiersons  belonging  to 
the  ctmrt.      On  the  l6tli  of  March,  the  day   on 
which  the  troops  arrived,  a  multitude  of  peasants 
hurried   from   the    surrounding    villages    to    learn 
whether  it  was  true  that  their  King  was  going  to 
ahandon  them.     When  it  was  iinjiossible  for  them 
any  longer  to  doubt  that  such  was  the  case,  they 
spread  tltemselves  over  the  country,  and   blocked 
up  the  roads,  in  order  to  stop  the  monarch  in  his 
ionmey,    and    soften    him   by   their  tears.      TTiis 
moremect,  so  natural,  so  excusable,  was  encouraged 
4iy  the  repugnance  which  several  great  persons  felt 
to  go  into  exile,   and  also  by  the  discordancy  of 
opinions  in  the  royal  family.     It  was  known  that 
the  Prince  of  Asturias,  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  and 
his  uncle  Don  Antonio,  had  openly  declared  against 
the  voyage*     It   was  affirmed,   too,   that   the   am- 
iMailor  disapproved  of  it.     The  popular  fennenta- 
tioQ  was  so  great  as  to  induce  the  King  to  submit 
to  his   council   the   question   of  transplanting    his 
pmoo  and  court  to  America,     The  majority  de- 
cided against  the  measure.     The  monarch  now  ap- 
peared to  have  changed  his  mind.     **  My  beloved 
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subjects,"  said  he  in  a  prockinatioiij  **  your  noble 
emotion  gives  me  proof  of  the  feelings  of  your 
hearts.  To  your  father  it  belongs  to  console  you  in 
the  state  of  anguisli  which  oppresses  you ;  the  col- 
lecting of  ray  body-guards  has  not  for  its  object 
either  to  protect  my  person,  or  to  accompany  me  on 
a  voyage  which  malignity  has  made  you  suppose  ta 
be  necessary.  Surrounded  by  the  immoveable  loy- 
alty of  my  subjects^  what  ought  I  to  fear  ?  Span- 
iards, calm  your  minds ;  act  as  you  have  hitherto 
done  towards  the  troops  of  your  sovereign's  ally, 
and  you  will  see  that,  in  a  few  days,  the  peace  of 
your  hearts  will  be  restored."* 

Tills  paternal  language  did  not  remove  the  fears 
of  any  one.  The  mules  and  carriages,  which  had 
been  procured  for  the  removal  of  the  court,  were 
not  dismissed.  The  relays  of  horses,  which  were  i^M 
readiness  on  the  road  to  Seville,  were  not  countei^' 
manded.  In  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  people 
perceived  that  the  packing  of  trunks  was  still  going 
on  in  the  apartments  of  the  castle.  Some  said  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  carriages  laden  with 
money  had  been  despatched  on  the  road  to  Andalu- 
sia,     Others   aflSrmed,   that   Donna   Pepa   Tudo,f 


*  Extract  from  the  King's  proclamation,  iasued  at  Aranju( 
March  16th,  1808. 

t  Donna  Pepa  Tudo,  the  daughter  of  a  retired  officer,  vrm 
the  mistress  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  ;  he  was  much  attached 
to  her ;  his  connection  with  her  produced  two  sons  ;  it  was  not 
interrupted  either  by  the  favour  witli  which  the  Queen  honour- 
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Countess  of  CastUlo-Fiel,  the  mistress  of  Godoy,  had 

taken  flight,  loaded  with  lUamonds.     Particular  at- 

tetition  was  paid  to  all  that  occurred  in  the  house  of 

the  Prince  of  the  Peace.     A  noi^c  was  heard  there  : 

instantly  the  crowd  hiuried  to  the  spot     Either  of 

k^BT  own  accord,  or  prompted  by  others,  some  of 

^fe  senrants  of  the  infant  Don  Antonio  and  of  the 

Couat  de  Montijo  were  the  firit  to  utter  the  cry  of 

*  Dtaih  ia  Godoif  !  The  King  Jar  ever  r     It  was 

repeated  by  thousands  of  voices.     The  light  squads 

ron  of  the  royal  carabineers,  who  were  the  Prince's 

piard»  put  themselves  in  a  defensive  posture.     Two 

mik&kets  were  fired.     Don   Diego  Godoy,   Duke  of 

Almodovar  del  Cani|K)»  the  brother  of  the  iavourite* 

ciBie  to  give  aid,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  of 

SpiQuli  guards.     1'he   soldiers,  however,  who  had 

imhibed  the  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid, 

refitted  to  fire  upon  the  rioters ;  they  insulted  and 

stmck  their  colonel ;  the  mob  burst  open  the  door, 

broke  the    furniture   to    pieces,    and  made  terrible 

iavock  iu  the  apartments.     The   Princess  of  the 

Peice  ran  out  ujion  the  staircase  ;  she  was  escorted 

h)  the  CBstle  with  all  the  respect  that  was  due  to 

1^  virtues  and  her  birth :  the  Prince  had  disap- 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  multitude,  the  King  re- 
njoved  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  from  the  offices  of 

ed  (k6af,  or  by  hit  marrittge  with  the  dttugbter  of  the  infaat 
I'si  Lcoli.  Not  long  before  ttiis  period,  Pepa  Tudo  had  ob* 
twined  ihut  title  of  CounlfM  of  Castillo- Fiel. 
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generalissimo  and  high-admiral ;  declaring  tliat  he 
himself  woiJd  corninaiid  his  land  and  sea  forces.* 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  what  had  taken  place  the 
evening  before  at  Aranjuez  reached  Madrid,  on  t^ 
18th,  the  same  cries  of  "  Death  to  Godoj/r  we 
heard.  There  were  then  only  the  two  Swiss  re 
ments  of  the  younger  Reding  and  of  Prceux,  in  ga 
rison  in  the  capital.  The  crowd  rushed  to  the  hoi 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  to  those  in,  wl 
resided  his  mother,  his  brother,  his  sister,  and? J 
persons  who  were  most  attached  to  hinn  Their 
dows  wtire  broken,  the  furniture  was  thrown  outi 
them,  and  bonfires  were  made  of  it  in  the  st 
The  houses  of  Don  Miguel  Cayetano  Soler»  the 
nister  of  finance,  and  of  Don  Manuel  Six  to  £sj 
nosa,  a  director  in  the  same  department,  were  pli 
dered.  In  popular  tumults,  those  who  have 
thing  to  do  with  the  finances  always  run  gi'eat  risfc 
The  sliops  in  which  eatables  were  sold  were  abo 
ransacked*  The  captain-general  of  the  province  did 
not  dare  to  call  out  the  Swiss,  lest  their  presencf, 
instead  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  disturbance,  should 
only  render  it  worse.  In  fact,  nations  which  are 
brave  and  full  of  the  consciousness  of  their  dig- 
nity, look  with  horror  upon  mercenary  troops, 
which,  having  no  interest  in  the  public  welfare,  are 
always  on  the  side  of  the  party  that  pays  and  op- 


*  See  Notes  and  Illustration^^  No.  XXI.  at  the  end 
Tolume. 


,  which  began  as  scion 
trrived  of  the  first  events  at  AranjueZt  continaed  for 
dght-and-forty  hours*      It  was   put  an  end  to  hy 
olh^r  circumstancest  which  occurred  subsequently  in 
the  royal  residence. 

The  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
escaping  in  the  direction  of  Andalusia,  was  disco* 
ircred,  on  the  19th,  in  a  garret  of  his  house,  hidden 
l^tnd  a  roll  of  matting.  He  had  passed  Ihirty- 
^!^t  hours  without  eating  or  drinking*  Those  who 
first  saw  him  overwhelmed  him  with  blows ;  those 
"^ho  succeeded  thera  pelted  him  with  stones.  It 
'^^ras  not  without  great  difficulty  that  the  body* 
guards  rescued  him  from  the  fury  of  raen  who 
^hinted  for  his  blood-  They  conducted  him  to 
^Tidr  barracks.  The  people,  however,  would  not  be 
appeased  till  the  Prince  of  Asturias  promised  that 
Cjodoy  should  be  given  up  to  justice. 

The  riot  at  Aranjuez  was  not  ostensibly  directed 

^^gainst  the  royal    pair.      Whenever    the    monarch 

^shored  himself  in  the  balcony  of  his  palace,  he  was 

greeted  with  the  customary  acclamaticms.    Attacked 

pitmattirely  by  the  infirmities  of  age»  royalty  began 

tQ  lie  burthensome  to  him.     Even  in  his  best  days, 

the  only  part  of  supreme  power  which  pleased  him 

^*8s  the  right  of  delegating   the   exercise  of  it  to 

WAha*.    Now,  his  hoary  locks  were  di^jgraced.    His 

pone  minister  his  friend,  whom  he  had  brought  up 

tad  adopted  into  his  family,  had  been  torn  from  his 
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own  residence,  and  almost  from  his  arms,  and  drag- 
ged bleeding  to  a  prison.  Charles  IV.  abdicated  the 
crown*  in  less  than  two  days  after  he  had  proclaim- 
ed to  his  people  that  he  was  at  last  resolved  to  reign 
alone. 

The  fall  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  excited 
throughout  the  kingdom  a  delirium  of  gladness 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe.  In  several 
towns  Te  Deu??i  was  sung,  and  public  rejoicings  were 
made.  At  Salamanca,  the  professors  and  scholars 
danced  round  bonfires  in  the  great  square.  The 
busts  of  the  favourite  were  hung  upon  gibbets,  and 
his  portraits  thrown  into  the  common  sewers.  Even 
the  useful  establishments  which  he  had  created  were 
not  spared.  The  inhabitants  of  San  Lucar  de  Bar- 
rameda,  a  town  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, destroyed  a  garden,  in  which,  under  his 
patronage,  were  naturalized  the  most  valuable  v^e- 
table  productions  of  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Boats  of 
a  particular  kind,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  made, 
to  save  the  lives  of  drowning  persons,  were  broken 
in  pieces.  All  the  absurd  calumnies  which  the  most 
insane  imagination  could  invent,  were  spread  about 
against  the  unfortunate  Godoy,  and  were  swallowed 
with  implicit  faith.  Besides  twenty-five  millions  in 
specie,  which  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  his 
coffers,  it  was  certain  that  he  had  more  than  five 
hundred  millions  of  francs  invested  in  the  difTereut 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations^  No.  XXII.  at  the, end  of  tliis 
volume. 
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biofEs.of  Europe.*  This  was  the  reason  why  all 
the  ready  money  had  disappeared  from  the  country. 
Godoy  was  the  agent  of  the  English ;  he  correspond- 
ed with  their  governor  at  Gibraltar ;  he  intended  to 
give  up  Ceuta  to  them.  Was  it  surprising,  then, 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  sent  armies 
bto  Spain  ? 

The  Prince  of  Asturias  was  proclaimed  King  on 
the  day  after  his  father  abdicated.  The  Council 
of  Castile,  in  its  capacity  of  conservator  of  the  laws 
of  the  monarchy,  having  referred  the  act  of  Charles 
IV.  to  a  committee  of  three  legal  characters,  for  the 
purpoee  of  its  being  examined,  orders  were  given  to 
the  council  to  publish  it  instantly,  without  waiting 
for  the  report  of  the  committee.  Impartial  observ- 
ers of  the  events  at  Aranjuez  saw  in  them  a  sedi- 
tion, excited  and  paid  by  the  higher  class  of  the 
aristocracy,  against  the  authority  of  the  monarch. 
The  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  is  even  accused 
of  having  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  conspiracy. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  part  which  he  took  in 
it»  posterity  will  never  acquit  him  of  having  been 
too  hasty  to  seat  himself  on  a  throne  which  had 
been  rendered  vacant  by  fear  only.  The  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  the  de- 

*  The  palace  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  was  furnished  and 
onbellished  with  a  degree  of  magnificence  unknown  in  Spain 
Wore  his  time ;  but  he  had  no  property  in  foreign  bank8>  and  in 
M»  coffers  there  was  found  scarcely  money  enough  for  the  cur- 
i^nt  expenses  of  so  large  an  establishment  as  his  was. 

L    2 
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priving  hira  of  his  honours,  and  the  order  to  bring 
him  to  trial,  were  the  first  acts  of  the  government  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  He  recalled  about  his  person^  and 
loaded  with  favours,  those  who  had  been  banbhed, 
in  the  preceding  year,  for  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Escurial.* 

The  political  line  of  conduct  to  be  followed  by  the 
new  King  was  not  brought  under  debate  in  the 
Council.  Personally,  he  hoped  for  protection  from 
the  French  troops.  His  wisest  counsellors  did  not 
share  in  the  security  which  he  felt,  and,  in  their 
eyes,  the  diplomacy  of  the  Emperor  wore  at  least 

•  The  Doke  of  Infantado  obtained  the  regiment  of  Spanidi 
Guards,  and  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos  the  office  of  Lord  Hi^ 
Steward.  Don  Juan  Esooiquiz  had  the  choice  of  being  loqui- 
sitor-General^  a  bishop,  or  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice.  He 
would  accept  only  the  situation  of  Counsellor  of  State.  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  retained  some  of  his  father's  ministers, '  eren  Don 
Pedro  Cevallos,  though  the  latter,  out  of  regard  to  deoonnn, 
had  requested  him  to  accept  his  resignation,  he  being  a  depea- 
dent  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  his  relation  bj  marriage. 
In  the  financial  department,  Don  Miguel  Cayetano  Soler^  against 
whom  the  hatred  of  the  people  had  been  manifested,  was  super- 
seded by  Don  Miguel  Jose  de  Asanza.  A  few  days  after  thi^ 
Lieutenant-General  Don  Gonzalo  OTarril,  Direetor-Geneial^ 
Artillery,  was  appointed  Minister  at  War,  in  the  room  of  ^  D#h 
Antonio  Olaguer  Felice,  an  absolutely  insignificant  old  xa^, 
who  was  known  for  nothing  but  the  great  importance  which  he 
attached  to  .etiquette.  The  ministry  of  Grace  and  Justice 
was  given  to  Don  Sebastiano  Pinuela,  after  having  been  taken 
from  the  lilarquis  Caballero,  who  had  become  suspected,  at  tbe 
same  time,  and  for  the  same  facts,  both  by  the  old  and  the  ntir 
court,  a  circumstance  not  at  all  unusual  in  revolutionary  ti^ie^^ 
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t  doudy  aspect;  yet,  considering  the  inexperience 
^ud  slender  talents  of  their  young  master,  they 
thought  that  Napoleon  could  not  do  better  than  to 
ic?ave  him  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  because  no  other 
^ing  could  be  so  completely  subsenrient  to  Mm. 
Charles  IV.,  on  his  descending  from  the  throne, 
«*  nd  Ferdinand  VI I,,  on  his  ascending  it,  gave  assujr^ 
^^nces  to  the  Emperor,  that  the  changes  which  had 
^^^en  place  would  tend  only  to  draw  still  closer  the 
^fcfconds  of  that  intimate  alliance  by  which  the  two 
_  ^gtaten  had  so  long  been  united.  Ferdinand  solemnly 
^Hr^peatcd*  as  sovereign,  the  request,  which  he  had 
W  »^ade,  as  hci-editary  prince,  that  a  princess  of  the 
I  S  mp^ial  family  might  I>e  granted  to  him  as  his  wife* 
I  Th^  troops  assembled  at  Aranjuez  and  on  the 

■  ^•■t^d  to  Seville,  were  sent  into  their  usual  canton- 
I  ^»3ients,  A  weak  garrison  was  placed  in  Madrid* 
I     ^olaoo^s  division,  which  was  supposed  to  be  on  the 

■  (Kibt  of  arriving  at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  received 
^Jrfers  to  return  to  Badajoz,  to  remain  there  at  the 
«5ispos&l  of  General  Junot.  The  s^ne  step  was 
lUdcea  with  respect  to  the  Galician  corps  and  Caraf- 
kSaV  division  whicli  had  been  recalled  from  Portugal. 

TTie  Emperor  being  expected  in  Spain,  three  Gran- 
of  the  first  class,  the  Duke  of  Frias,  the  Duke 
f  Medina  Celi,  and  Count  Feman-Nunez,  Duke  of 
iloatellano,  set  out  to  coinpliiiieut  him,  and  to  no- 
tiiy  verbally  to  him  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  to 
t^e  ihrotie«  At  the  same  time,  the  Duke  de!  Parcpie 
went  to  meet  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg. 
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The  French  ariny  marched  toward  Madrid  in  two 
columns.  The  Grand-duke  of  Berg  left  Burgos  on 
the  15th.  With  the  corps  of  Marshal  Moncey,  the^ 
imperial  guard,  and  the  great  park  of  artillery,  MH 
took  the  road  of  Somosierra,  General  Dupont,  with 
the  cavalry  and  the  first  division  of  his  corps^  moved 
by  the  Guadanama  road.  The  second  division  of 
infantry  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Sego\na.  The 
third  remained  at  Valladolid,  to  watch  the  Spanish 
troops  which  occupied  Galicia.  The  corps  of  the 
Western  Pyrenees,  under  the  ordei*s  of  Marshal 
Bessieres,  was  distributed  in  the  cantonments  which 
the  Corps  of  Observation  of  the  coasts  of  the  ocean 
had  quitted. 

The  trooj)s  took  with  them  a  fortnight's  provision, 
and  each  man  had  fifty  cartridges.     They  marched 
by  brigades,  bivouacked  every  night,  and  observed 
all  the  precautions  which  are  usual  in  war.     It  was 
essential  to  obtain  possession  of  the  passes  through 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  divides  Old  from  New 
Castile,  before  the  division  of  Solano,  or  any  other 
forces  which  might  be  sent  from  Madrid,  could  take 
post  there.     The  General  Officers  who  commanded     , 
columns,  had  orders  to  stop  the  movement  of  any    1 
Spanish  troops  they  might  meet  with,  and  to  pre-  ^. 
vent  couriers  from  continuing  their  journey.     They  -^ 
were  everywhere  to  spread  a  report  that  the  arrays 
was  going  to  besiege  Gibraltar.* 

I 

•  Tlic  rumour  of  nn  uppmaching  uttack  on  Gibniltar  bad  foi 
some  time  been  spread  through  Spain.     Tcjits  Lad  hoan  ordered^ 
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At  Buytrago  the  Qraiid^uke  of  Berg  received 
ififarxBatiOD  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Aranjuez. 
tie  hastened  to  reach  Madrid*      On  the  23nl  he 
#i^tered   that  capital,  amidst  a  vast   concourse  of 
^K^^Qpkf  whom  curiosity  bad  drawn  together.     The 
:march    was    opened   by   the   imperial    guard,      A 
-splendid  and  numerous  staff  surrounded  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Emperor.     Behind  him  came  a  divi- 
^aiioD  of  iniantry,  several  companies  of  horse  artillery, 
^  ^nid  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers.      The  palace  of 
Buen-Retirot  which  was  soixietiraes  the  rejrfdence  of 
^.thc  Kings  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  had  l)een  pre* 
pared  for  his  reception.     He  preferred  taking  up 
his  abode  in  the  mansion  of  the  Prince  oi"  the  Peace, 
It  was  a  bad  omen  at  the  outset,  to  see  the  leader  of 
ibe  French  established  in  the  house  of  the  enemy  of 
the  people. 

The  morning  after  that  on  which  these  foreigners 
arrived  shone  on  another  kind  of  pomp,  as  consola- 
torjr  to  Spanish  hearts,  as  that  of  the  previous  day 


\  Csdis  fur  the  French  troopsi  whicli,  it  wm  %fdd,  were  to  en- 

"^QJnp  in  tlie  euvrron*.     The  barracks  uf  the  Oimp  of  Saint  Rach 

W  Iieen  repaired  in  consequence  of  direction*  from  JVradrid- 

^^W  Qnmtiiuiuc»tioTis  between  the  EngUah  town  and  Spain  h«d 

hm  wholly  interrupted.     Under  these  circtmifitances  the  Duke 

tf  Kent,  one  of  the  sons  of  Gecrrge  III.,  trrute,  in  his  capacity  of 

Governor  of  Gihraltori  to  the  King  of  England,  to  obtain  per- 

I'^Moii  to  set  off'  to  his  po^t :  wiKhing,  by  this  decided  step,  to 

detr  himfielf  of  the  bUme  which  he  might  ntherwiae  fnciir, 

**uii^d  the  fortrew,  of  which  he  was  Governor,  be  besieged 

^liile  he  wan  nlisent. 
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had  been  to  fill  them  with  grief,  Ferdinand  made 
his  entry  into  Madrid  on  horseback.  No  arrange- 
ments had  been  planned  for  receiving  him  :  the  pub* 
lie  joy  supplied  the  want  of  them.  More  than  three 
hundred  thousand  men  and  women  rushed  to  meet 
the  young  King,  and  rent  the  air  with  their  accla* 
niations.  They  were  never  tired  of  gazing  on  him. 
Their  eagerness  so  retarded  his  progress,  that  he 
was  several  hours  in  proceeding  from  the  prome- 
nade of  the  Delicias  to  his  palace,  situated  at  the 
other  end  of  the  city.  No  transports  of  joy  were 
ever  more  unanimous.  Not  that  this  Prince  had 
received  from  nature  those  seductive  external  graces 
and  those  inspii-ing  qualities  which  inflame  the  mul* 
titude.  In  vain  would  have  been  sought  ia  his 
features  that  good-nature  which  marked  those  of 
Cliarles  IV.  He  more  resembled  his  mother  t  though 
he  was  tall  and  well  made,  his  figure  wanted  ele- 
gance ;  his  motions  were  abrupt,  his  eye  wandered, 
and  he  had  none  of  the  freshness  of  youth*  The 
wretched  manner  of  educating  the  infants  of  Spain, 
the  eternal  slavery  of  etiquette,  and,  more  than  these, 
the  almost  completely  insulated  state  in  which  Ferdi- 
nand had  been  kept  by  the  suspicions  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace,  had  prolonged  his  childhood,  and  retarded 
the  expansion  of  his  inteDectual  faculties.  He  said 
little;  and  it  could  not  be  discerned  whether  his 
silence  was  the  result  of  timidity  or  dissimulation. 
He  was  not  known  to  have  either  virtues  or  vices  ; 
but  it  was  known  that  he  had  had  mm  h  both  tu  sufler 
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Hi  totftar ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the  enemy  of 
Godof  would  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  last  reign. 
The  foreigners  were  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom ; 

n^tiate  or  to  fight,  a  leader  was  necessary  ;  the 
aetoblance  of  one  was  now  found.  Long  afflicted 
hj  a  subaltern  despotism,  the  nation  hoped  to  rise 
again,  and  to  rally  under  the  shadow  of  the  royal 
crest  Kings  are  certain  of  being  adored  by  their 
sflbjecUt  when  their  passions  and  their  intei*est^  put 
thetn  at  the  head  of  the  passions  and  interests  of  the 
mqority* 

Murat  was  a  witness^  of  the  affectionate  feelingfi 

^viiich  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  manifested  towards 

their  aew  sovereign.   Popular  effervescence  is  always 

menacing  to  regular  troops :  and  the  enthusiasm  of 

the  nathnes  was  a  warning  to  the  French  to  be  on 

thdr  guard.     A  large  corps  of  infantry,  with  a  nu- 

^Wom  artillenr,  was  posted  on  the  heights  of  Casa 

^idCampOy  opposite  to,  and  within  musket  shot  of 

^h  King^s  palace.     The  divisions  which  had  passed 

the  motmtaiiiSy  were  successively  summoned  to  Ma^ 

^d  by  the  Grand-duke.     He  reviewed  them  on  the' 

ittmtiful  promenade  of  the  Prado,  leas  to  see  them 

ttin  to  show  them.      General  Grouchy   had    the 

ittlittrjr  command  of  the  capital ;  and  tlie  Spanish 

ttiie/p$   acted   in   conjunction   with    the    French   in 

ttrintaining  the  peace  and  order  of  the  city. 

re  was  now  much  impatience  to  know  what 

ndofintercoiirse  would  lie  estaliUsheil  l>etwcen  tbei 
I'Vi^iirh  and  the  new  court.      The   (trand-chike   of 
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Berg  and  the  Ambassador  did  not  visit  Ferdinand 
VII.  This  reserve  in  theii'  condnct  was  conformable 
to  diplomatic  usage.  They  could  not  greet  turn  as 
king,  betbre  they  had  received  instructions  from  the 
Emperor, 

Let  us  here  pause,  and  endeavour  to  discover  what 
were  the  projects  of  Napoleon,  according  as  a  new 
state  of  things  arose  out  of  the  succession  of  events; 
for,  in  his  astonishingly  fertile  brain,  the  plan  of  seiz- 
ing Spain  for  himself  was  not  struck  out  at  a  single 
heat. 

The  interview  of  Tilsit  having  guaranteed,  if  not 
the  consent,  at  least  the  indifference  of  the  powerful 
Emperor  of  the  Noith,  to  the  changes  which  were 
about  to  be  effected  in  the  South,  Junot  entered  Por- 
tugal. This  was  the  first  step  towards  weakening 
the  Peninsula,  or  wresting  its  independence  from  it. 
The  passions  of  men  will  accomplish  the  resl. 

The  secret  letter  from  Ferdinand  to  Napoli 
was  a  ray  of  light  to  the  latter*  Till  then  his 
thoughts  had  not  dwelt  on  the  advantage  which  he 
might  derive  from  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
royal  family  of  Spain.  Become,  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, a  mediator  between  the  father  and  the 
son>  it  was  his  intention  to  make  Charles  IV.  re* 
nounce  a  crown  which  was  too  heavj^  for  his  age  and 
infirmities.  The  removal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
would  have  been  oflered  as  a  satisfaction  to  the 
l>eople,  who  abhorred  hhn.  Such  institutions  ms 
were  calculated  to  rub  off   tlie    rust  which  covers 


eoi^^ 


country,  would  have  •been  given  to  S( 

dinand  would  have  reigned,  under  the  influence  of 

the  wife  whom  he  had  t>e6n  made  to  marry,  kept  in 

awe  by  a  king  of  Portugal  of  the  imperial  dynasty, 

nud  muzzled  by  a  treaty  of  vassalage ;  and  he  would 

have  been  obliged  to  pay  for  his  premature  elevation 

to  the  throne,  at  the  price  of  ceding  the  provinces 

which  contain  the  principal  fortresses  of   the  king- 

4diii,     By  this   means   the   French   empire   would 

tin  recover  the  limits  of  the  Ebro,  which  it  tran- 

riently  possessed  in  the  time  of  Ciiarlemngnc.     Thus 

thought  the  Emperor,  when   he  proposed  to  Lucien 

f^onaparte  the  crown  of  Portugal  for  himself,  and 

^he  hand  of  Ferdinand  for  his  daughter. 

But  states,   as  they  approach  their  faU^  rush  on 
'^ith  an  accelerated  velcM:ity,  which  puts  at  fault  the 
^Irwiilionn  of  reason.     Terrified  at  tlie  fate  wliich 
■^to  pteparing  for  him,  and  led  away,  perhaps,  by 
fftrfidiously  officious    hints,    tlie    favomite  inducet! 
the  King  to  resolve  on  emigrating  to  America  with 
ill  his  family.     It  mattered  little  to  Napoleon  what 
happened  at  Mexico  or  Peru,  in  the  event  of  this  voy- 
age taking  place.    Europe  fixed  his  attention.  There 
the  field  would  l>e  left  vacant  to  him  ;  the  throne 
would  fall  naturally  into  his  hands  as  first  occupant. 
Then,  no  doubt,  he  determined  to  give  Spain  as  an 
oimnage  to  a  prince  of  his  family.     Then  it  was  that 
^e  daughter  of  Lucien,  who  had  quitted  Rome  to  go 
Plwis,  where  she  w  as  to  Ijc  declared  a  Princess, 
'■'^ived,  at  Chamberv,  an  ovtlvv  not  to  continue  her 
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journey ;  and  then  vanished  into  air  the  crown  which 
had  been  promised  to  her  father. 

The  combination  of  another  Bonaparte  seated  on 
a  deserted  throne  was  scarcely  formed,  before  the 
tumult  occurred  at  Aranjuez.  Every  thing  was 
then  to  be  reconstructed  upon  new  data. 

There  was  a  wide  difference  between  Ferdinand 
reigning  in  Spain  by  the  permission  and  with  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Emperor,  and  his  being  pro- 
claimed by  the  people  and  the  soldiers.  A  princie 
who  waved  in  his  hand  the  national  banners,  did 
not  come  within  the  circle  of  the  imperial  system. 
He  could  not  be  too  speedily  hurled  from  the  throne ; 
whether  it  was  to  be  re-ascended  by  the  old  king,"or 
whether  it  was  still  possible  to  seat  upon  it  another 
dynasty. 

Occasions  on  which  'morality  lends  arms  to  the 
passions,  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  lives  of 
conquerors.  Napoleon  eagerly  seized  upon  that 
which  was  offered  to  him.  The  abdication  of  Aran- 
juez bore  evident  marks  of  haste  and  compulsion. 
However  averse  Charles  IV.  might  have  been  from 
the  toils  of  government,  he  would  never  have  vo- 
luntarily descended  from  the  throne  without  stipu- 
lating his  own  terms ;  without  fixing  the  spot  td 
which  he  would  retire;  without  providing  for  hfe 
future  years  and  those  of  the  Queen  :  he  would  not 
have  given  up  his  best  friends  to  the  axe  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. The  history  of  Spain  furnishes  several 
examples  of  kings  who  renounced   the  crown   in 


fSurour  of  their  heirs ;  but  an  act  which  hml  so  de- 
cisive an  inlluence  on  the  fate  of  the  people  wa» 
always  preceded  and  accompanied  by  the  most  so- 
letiin  forms.  The  Cortc's  of  Castile  iffiwed  to  receive 
the  abdication  of  John  L  At  a  later  period,  when^ 
tired  of  the  world,  of  power,  and  of  glory,  Cfiarles 
y.  ^  >iraus  to  end  his  days  in  private  life,  he 

gaw  ....vice  of  it  to  all  the  European  cuurtSp  and  he 
allowed  a  year  to  elapj^e  between  this  annunciation 
and  his  retirement  to  the  monastery  of  Si.  Just. 
Philip  V-,  still  more  weary  of  the  cares  of  a  throne, 
discussed  with  the  councils  of  his  monarchy  the  pro- 
jer*  '  -  h  he  had  formed  of  resigning  it.  'J'he  |K*ople 
W  •^..  .„  .i  traoquil,  and  tlie  troops  obedient.  AV^hat 
^  dilf^rence  between  those  august  acts  and  the 
^lUnuituous  abdication  of  Aranjuez,  extorted  by  a 
lUred  jK»pulace  and  a  mutinous  soldiery!  To  the 
Emperor,  the  victor  over  revolutions,  and  the  rc-t 
Sftorer  of  religion,  it  Monged  to  take  under  liis  pfii- 
tection  the  cause  ol  legitimate  monarchs. 

Aided  by  these  considerations  of  a  superior  kind. 
Napoleon  called  liefore  his  tribunal  the  great  pro- 
cess of  the   abdication    of  Charles  IV.      No   one 
thought  of  ol>jecting  to  his  right  of  sitting  in  judg- 
^leat,    for   he  had   a    hundred   thousand    bayonets 
00  the  spot  to  maintain  it.     He  was  expected  at 
Madrid^     If  he  had  then  gone  there,  what  he  would 
Wv«  seen  of  the  character  and  dispositions  of  the 
Bpaai^h  nation  would  hove  been  a  useful  warning  to 
I^XD,  and  would,  ()erha[is,  have  rendered  him  less 
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imprudent  and  less  offensive.  But  he  gave  judg- 
ment without  having  heard  the  parties,  and  without 
seeing  the  whole  extent  of  the  question.  The  Pari- 
sian journalists  represented  Ferdinand  as  a  seditious 
subject  and  a  criminal  son.  It  was  hoped,  and  not 
erroneously,  that  a  more  advantageous  bargain  might 
be  driven  with  Charles  IV.  That  prince,  therefore, 
till  something  better  could  be  done,  was  acknow- 
ledged as  the  sole  and  legitimate  King  of  Spain. 

Such  a  declaration,  too  abruptly  made,  might 
have  produced  at  Madrid  a  contrary  effect  to  that 
which  the  Emperor  wished.  Before  he  entered  the 
a^ital,  the  Grand-duke  sent  Adjutant-commandant 
Bailly  de  Monthion,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of 
his  staff,  to  compliment  the  old  sovereigns,^  who  had 
remained  at  Aranjuez,  but  who  afterwards  removed 
to  the  Escurial.  Both,  but  especially  the  Queen, 
besought  by  twenty  letters,!  each  more  pressing 
than  the  other,  the  kind  offices  of  the  French  Gene- 
ral for  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  with  whom  he  had 
so  long  been  in  habits  of  friendship.  Not  thinking 
themselves  safe  amidst  their  body-guard,  they  re- 
quested a  guard  of  the  imperial  troops ;  it  was  dis- 

*  The  Spaniards  employed  tlie  expression  old  sovereigns,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  new  courts  to  indicate  King  Charles  and 
the  Queen  his  wife^  whom  they  never  separated^  such  was  the 
influence  that  she  exercised  over  him. 

t  All  these  letters,  in  which  the  most  secret  thoughts  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  are  revealed^  were  printed  in  the 
Moniteur  of  Feb.  5,  1810. 


,0  them  instantly.      There  wa«  a  desigi 
fcaoishing  them  in  Bad^jos^.     They  were  saved  from 
tJiis  exile  by  tJie  intervention  of  Murat.     So  many 
£krours  secured  their  boundless  compliance  with  the 
desires  of  the  French.     The  Grand-duke,  neverthe- 
less, avoided  taking,  with  resjKct  to  them,  any  steps 
^v^hich  might  commit  him  with  the  new  court.     For, 
iwbiie  acting  towards  Ferdinand  VI L  with  the  strict^ 
^wt  neserve,  he  allowed  it  to  be  hoped^  that  a  «itu. 
^tioo  so  painful  to  the  heart  of  the  monarch  would 
'■*<rtbe  much  farther  protracted.* 
ft         TTifi  Emperor,  meanwhile,  sent  no  reply  to  the 
^lotification  of  Ferdinand's  accession •    A  prey  to  the 
most  cruel  disquietude,  the  Prince  threw  himself 
i«fo  the  arms  of  the  nation :  it  had  placed  its  hope 
»ii  him ;  he  looked  to  it  for  his  safety.     Tmce  a  day 

*  Tlie  Queen  of  Btniria  had  ammged  an  intervieu*  between 

<*  erdinaod  and  I^f  urat.     Tlie  latter  waa  at  her  houset  accom- 

P^aiidby  nerend  of  hk  officers.     The  King  of  Spain  waa  an- 

^^mfittf.     Out  of  respect  the  officers  wHlulrew*     Tlie  Gmnd- 

^ofeftataiaed  in  the  drawing-roum,  fnUy  determined  not  to  du 

^tingle  iHtng  which  could  induce  a  belief  tliat  he  acknow- 

**ijBad  Ferdinand  as  King.     The  latter^  suqirised  at  the  re- 

**ite  of    Murat,  stopped,  and   did  not  open  his   li|m.      The 

^«ai,  wifthing  to  force  them  into  conversation,  left  them  tojct»- 

tW,  and  lat  down  to  her  piano  in  the  adjoining  room*     After  a 

^  momenta  of  silence  and  embarras&menti  Ferdinand  mecha- 

**>oUy  moved  toward  hia  sister  ;  Murat  never  stirred.     A«  nei- 

tittr  of  them  had  come  there  to  hear  mnaic,  both  went  away 

w,*i....^  \  iving  exchanged  a  word.     After  the  departure  of  Fer- 

Jkyoiine.  the  Qmnd-duke  of  Berg  began  to  pay  visits 

^iChailta  IV.  and  the  Queinu 
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he  traversed  the  city,  either  on  horseback  or  in  a 
carriage,  without  an  escort,  and  each  tijne  his  prc- 
sence  excited  the  most  enthusiastic  joy.     The  Go- 
vernment did  all  in  its  power  to  preserve  a  good 
understanding    between    the    inhabitants    and   the 
French,  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  wants  of 
the  army,  and  by  removing  all  motives  of  dissensi 
In  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  the  Grand-duke 
pressed  a  wish  to  recover  the  sword  of  Fmnds  L, 
which,  since  the  battle  of  Pavia,  liad  been  in  the 
royal  armory  of  Madrid*     Nations  should  never  be 
despoiled  of  their  trophies ;  and  Napoleon  was  rich 
enough  in  glory  to  cover  with  his  superfluity  the 
faults  or  the  misfortunes  of  Ids  predecessors.     Fer- 
dinand thought  himself  fortunate  in  acquiring  an* 
other  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  Empemr  and  of 
his  Lieutenant.     The  old  sword  was  carried  in  state 
to  the  residence  of  Prince  Murat.     "  It  could  not**' 
said  the  Count  of  Altemira,  who  was  deputed  to  pre- 
sent it,  **  be  placed  in  nobler  hands  than  those  of  an 
illustrious  General  formed  in  the  school  of  the  heai^^ 
of  our  age/*  ^M 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  Grand-duke  <rf  Bet^ 
advised  Ferdinand  to  send  the  Infant  Don  Carlos, 
his  brother,  to  receive  the  Emperor  on  the  frontier 
of  his  kingdom.     This  advice  having  been  foUowe^^ 
it  led  the  way  to  a  stitl  more  delicate  proposal. '   vH 
the  young  King  himself  would  go  to  meet  the  Em«j 
peror,  might  there  not  be  reason  to  believe,  that  ^^M 
pointed  a  mai^k  of  attention  would  he  gratefully  re* 
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RWtW,  imd  woGkl  pmcuri;  ccxnuiflrmhio  ndvnntajviTJi 
^Hm  kingdom  ?  The  Arnliasfimlnr  Brauharnfiiit, 
more  confidt^nre  wa«  felt,  licld  the  wiine 
u^  the  Gmnd<ditk€\  Ferrlinnnd  wns  wa- 
the  |»erforrnanec  of  nn  net  nf  cmir- 
te^  which  would  lie  aj^nvilile  to  the  Empernr^  and 
UKKtoeme  repu^n^ance  to  seiiornto  him m' If  from  his 
%ifa|Kcipte.  when  General  Savary,  Aid-cle-ramp  to 
in,  arrivefl  at  Madrid, 
rary  was  commissiomHl  to  mndiict  Ferdinand 
tlBipilill^.  ill  confiding  to  him  tht.H  charges  and 
in  friviog  orders  to  Wmr  Lieutenant  and  Im  mmbtt^* 
lador  to  coitcur  in  its  execution  hy  every  mean^^  in 
llrtik.pgMMr,  the  Er-  -  r  had  not  admitted  any  one 
ofrH^Aice  to  ti..  ..  iLt  of  \m  idierior  ptuj^aoti^ 
whidi*  perhaps,  wti*e  not  yet  completely  devdofied^ 
H^JOMiiabiy  settled  in  hin  own  mi  ml.  Under  an 
^Iterinr  nf  H^ildierly  frank  ne^  and  openness  of  heart, 
Sonury  concealed  a  shrewd  intellect,  fertile  in  eom- 
imijaiwi.  lie  (>resented  himself  "  as  Ijeing  sent 
wtiy  III  conifiliment  the  new  King,  and  to  learn 
whether  his  sentiments  respecting  France  were  the 
9flR}  aa  those  of  the  King  his  father;  dechiring  that, 
if mdl  were  the  case,  Napolerm  woidd  shut  his 
9IB  on  all  that  had  passed  ;  that  hi*  wnnUl  not 
iaiofeifc  ii>  any  manner  in  the  internal  aifairs  of 
lb  kiof^doiiit  and  that  he  wotdd  ins;tantly  acknow- 
Mge  hiE  Alajesty  as  King  of  8|iain  and  the  Indies.^ 
Ihoiigh  the  envoy  hrought  with  him  neither  a 
1^  to  the  notification  of  Ferdinand  «<  accetsimN 
vou  II.  Bl 
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not  credential  letters,  his  language  was  too  flatter- 
ing oca  to  excite  the  most  pleasing  emotions.  He 
concluded  by  an  assurance,  that  he  had  left  his 
sovereign  near  Bayonne,  and  that  he  must  be  now 
on  his  way  to  Madrid. 

In  fact,  the  Emperor  had  set  out  from  Paris 
01)  the  2nd  of  April,  Carriages,  with  the  crown 
iBoveahles,  had  entered  Spain.  His  relays  and  his 
guard  were  in  waiting  for  him  at  all  the  post* 
I  louses.  A  quarter-master  of  the  Imperial  Ptlace 
bad  inspected  the  apartments  of  the  Spanish  pa* 
laces  in  which  his  master  was  to  lodge,  and  had 
given  such  minute  directions  inspecting  baths  and 
domestic  arrangements,  as  did  not  leave  a  doubt 
that  Napoleon's  aiTival  was  near  at  hand.  Ai^uing 
from  all  this,  General  Savary  renewed  the  salicita- 
Uons  which  Murat  and  Beauhamais  had  already 
made,  to  prevail  on  the  King  to  meet  his  Imperial 
Majesty.  Considering  the  rapidity  with  whidi  he 
travelled,  the  two  monarchs  could  not  fail  of  mi 
iag  at  Burgos.  Savary *s  earnestness  and  appear- 
ance  of  truth  produced  an  impression  on  Ferdinand 
A  conversation  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  with  th< 
French  ambassador  had  a  still  stronger  effect.  Thi 
unanimous  opinion  of  Ids  council  determined  him-^^^j 
at  last  to  yield  his  assent.  ~    ' ' 

There  were,  however,  abundant  motives  whidu^-ip-  • 
with  statesmen,  ought  to  have  weighed  against  the*-^^  | 
adoption  of  such  a  confiding   policy.     There    was  ^^ 
not  a  junior  Heutenant  in  the  French  army  wbo    "** 
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wmJd  not  huve  guessed  the  Ernperor*g  Mntimentg, 
The  old  court  kept  tip  an  active  correspondence  with 
Uonit,  aiKl  indulged  in  tUe  hof>e  of  a  change.     The 
Mmiiieur  of  Paris  continued  to   treat  Ferdinand 
VII*  aa  nothing  more  than  the  Prince  of  Asturias. 
Da^  Josef  Martinet.  Henras,  the  hrother<in-law  of 
Marshal    Dnroc,    who    had   accompanied    Gkncral 
to  Spain,  and  who,  though  he  had  resided 
ftnce,  had  not  ceased  to  have  a  Spanish  heart, 
imMred  that  if  the  King  quitted  Madrid,  he  would 
ttturn   there  no  more.     Woe  be  to  those  absolute 
Qs  whom  their  incapacity,  or  their  wnkmn^ 
to  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  tutelage ! 
Of  the  four  i)ersons  to  whom  Ferdinand  then  re* 
sorted  for  advice,   there   was  only  one,   that  was 
OeraOoSy  who  had  not  lieen  concerned  in  the  oon- 
ipjnicjr   of  the   Escuriah     The  three  others,  San 
CaffkMt    Infantado,    and    Escoiquiz,    had    not    jret 
raoovered  from  the  terror  into  which  they  Itad  becm 
llumni  by  the  anger  of  the  old  King.      Napoleon 
flboe  could  secure   their    heads,    which    were   still 
trembling   on    their    shoulders ;    they    were  impa- 
tient to  see  him  and  to  secure  his  good  graces.   Their 
imtida,    dazzled  by  the  personal  advantages  which 
they  might  derive  from  this  risit^  did  not  perceive 
the  inconveniences  of  which  it  might  be  productive 
to  the  King  and  the  kingdom*     In  their  opinion,  it 
I     ims  nenmtaj,  no  matter  at  what  price,  to  shorten 
I     the  crisis  in  which  the  state  was  placed.    There  could 
I     *«  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  Emperor  would  alMi.He 
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thc  weakness  of  the  yoiingj  King  to  roh  liim  of  h 
crown  ;    for   Spain,   Europe,    France   itselFi    ^ 
rise  iigainst  the  clectJ»  and  tlie  New  World  wouk^i 
instantaneously  fall  a   prey  to  the   English.     '^^■^^^ 
mere  idea  of  such  borriljle  [lerfidy  was  an  insult  to 
the  lofty  spirit  of  a  hero  like  Napoleon  !      **  But, 
after  all/*  said  the  partisans  of  the  journey,  *'  what 
is  to  be  done  ?   Submission  is  inevitable,  since  resist- 
ance is  iinjinssible."  , 
On  the  10th  of  April,  Ferdinand  set   out  from     i 
Madrid,  with  bis  private  confidants  and  the  titular 
|X)S5essors  of  the  liigh  ofBces  of  his  court.     General     i 
Savary  requested  the  honour  of  accompanying  him.     i 
As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  walls  of  his  capital,     i 
the  sacrifice  might  l*e  considered  as  nearly  consum-    ^ 
mated.     The    roads    wei'e    covered    with    Prendi  4 
troops ;  they  thronged  round  him,  as  much  to  kd^  ^ 
watch  upon,  as  to  honour  him.      Thenceforward,  it^ 
would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  turn  l>ack,  or^ 
to  change  his  route.     When  they  reached  Burgos,^ 
Napoleon,  always  announced,  but  never  coming,  was 
not  there.     The  same  seduction  and  the  same 
dulity  led  on  the  Court  of  Spain  to  Vittoria.     There. 
Savary   quitted   the   King,   proceeded  to   find   tl 
Emperor,  whose  departure  from  Bordeaux  to  Bay-^ 
onne  was  known,  and  shortly  returned  with  a  letter^^l 
the  tone  and  manner  of  which  woidtl  have  opened  Utcs^ 
eyes  of  any  men  who  were  not  wilfully  blind.     Th^=^ 
Em|ieror  did  not  give  Ferdinand  the  title  of  your — 1 
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^^Mjtsiy  rand  he  remonstrated  severely  with  him  oil 
tiie  VSLepiitj  of  the  events  at  Aranjuez,  and  on  the 
^Aooger  which  kings  ran  by  accustoming  the  people 
to  take  justice  into  their  own  hands.  He  pro- 
but  little,  and  his  fidelity  to  his  promises 
made  dependant  on  a  discussion  in  which  he 
^smMtituted  himself  the  sole  arbiter.* 

At  Vittoria  more  than  one  generous  effort  was 
tried  to  snatch  the  King  from  the  fate  which  im* 
pended  over  him.     Don  Mariano  Luiz  de  Urquijo, 
One  mi  tfie  most  illustrious  victims  of  Godoy's  despo* 
iy  hurried  from  Bilbao,  where  he  was  living  in 
^  and  forcibly  and  deariy  urged  the  irresistible 
Its  which  ought   to   deter  the  King  from 
-tfafowiog  himself  into  the  snare  that  was  spread  for 
liim%f     Hervas  repeated  his  prophetic  counsels;  Don 
Manuel  Mazon  Correa,  the  superintendent  of  the 
customs  on  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  offered  the  services 
mid  the  arms  of  two  thousand  custom-house  officers, 
to  fescue  the  King  from  the  French.     Don  Miguel 
Ricardo  de  Alava,  a  naval  officer,  wished  to  with- 
draw him  from  his  palace,  in  the  disguise  of  a  mule- 
teer.    The  Duke  of  Mahon,  who  was  then   com- 
Mandant-general  of  Guipuscoa,  promised   to  cover 
and  secure  his  flight  into  Arragon,  that  it  might 
Bat  be  said  that  a  descendant  of  the  brave  Crillon 
tad  failed  in  devoted  attachment  to  one  of  the  posi 

*  Set*  NoU's  and  Ulubtralitins,  No.  XXIII  at  tlu  cud  of  thi'i 
volttme.  t  IWd,  No.  XXIV. 
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terity  of  Henry  IV  ♦  The  people,  who,  in  simple 
cases,  are  sounder  judges  than  ministers  and  gran- 
dees, because  their  natural  good  sense  is  not  per- 
verted by  cowardly  calculations,^ — the  people  crowd- 
ed to  the  palace  of  theKing  to  prevent  his  departure; 
they  wished  to  unharness  the  horses ;  they  cut  the 
traces  of  the  carriages.  The  French  division  of  Ge- 
neral Verdier  ran  to  arms ;  and  Ferdinand  was  on 
the  point  of  calling  for  its  assistance  to  disperse  the 
multitude.  Such  a  profusion  of  advice,  dictated  by 
the  fidelity  and  the  will  of  the  people,  and  expressed 
with  so  much  energy,  was  unavailing  to  overcome 
that  persevering  infatuation  in  which  the  generalis* 
sinio  of  the  Escurial  and  a  piiest  of  talent  f  retained 
their  sovereign.  The  die  of  his  fate  was  cast ;  the 
unfortunate  prince  passed  the  Bidassoa  on  the  aOtb 
of  April,  The  infant  Don  Carlos  his  brother  entered 
France  some  days  before  him. 

In  1793  the  Bourbons  were  swallowed  up  by  the 
soil  of  France  ;  but  tlie  days  of  1793  had  lung  go: 


•  The  Duke  of  J\ral)oa  is  tlie  son  tif  Louis  de  Berton 
Brtlbca  de  Quiers,  Duke  of  Crillonj  who  passed  from  the  service 
of  France  into  that  of  Spiim>  under  the  reign  of  Charles  111., 
received  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Muhoii,  for  havingj  in  1782, 
taken  tb^*  fortress  of  that  name,  and  &nWH|uently  comuiutt^^ 
the  combined  army  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar*  ■ 

"t  It  wOl  be  remembered,  tliat  the  Pi i nee  of  Aslurias  was 
lilmo^t  exclusively  directed  by  the  advice  of  the  canon  Escoi- 
quiz,  when  he  invested  the  Duke  of  Infuntiulo  witli  the  powezi 
tff  generiditt&imo. 
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1*1-  The  Sjjimbh  Bouilx>iiii  had,  in  their  ©wii  eyes, 
Qothiog  in  Ihem  that  was  French*  and  they  hail»  if 
ponble,  stiU  less  in  the  eyesi  of  France ;  they  had 
fttfotten  tbeir  origin.  The  graod^jM  of  Louih 
XIV\  coulii  DO  longer  even  speak  the  langiiagu  of 
Bttsiiei  and  of  Radne*  By  leaving  them  on  the 
tJimoe  of  Wadriil,  the  Emperor  would  have  cum- 
pkted  their  extinction,  and  would  have  continued  to 
find  in  then)  more  docile  toob  and  more  failFtrul 
«Mtla  ilian  he  could  have  found  in  a  King  ul 
mm  Gunily.  The  childish  Tauity  of  £$ulistituting 
efttrywfaere  hiii  own  dynasty  in  the  place  of  tliai  of 
the  Bourbons*  made  Napoleon  incur,  with  Wis  am- 
teoipcraries,  and  with  history,  the  re^^pousiltihty  of 
HBh  a  gigantic  stroke  of  {lolitical  darings  that  no* 
tling  lilte  a  parallel  to  it  can  be  di:coveimt  without 
going  back  to  the  tijnes  of  Charleit  tiw  Rash  and 
Louis  XL  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  liayonne,  Vet* 
<iilliiiil  was  c^ed  U|>on  to  give  u|»  the  crown  of 
%ain  and  tlie  Indies,  in  exchange^  for  the  l^'ily 
kingdom  of  Etruna,  whicii  was  uUercMi  to  him  by 
the  Erni>eror.  The  young  King  at  first  rejected  this 
<l«grading  proposal,  but  his  resistance  luid  been  foie- 
9Kik  ^nd  measui^s  had  already  lieen  taken  tu  put 
•■  cod  lo  it,  or  to  render  it  unavailing. 

The  Spanish  ministers  furnied  a  supreme  Junta  of 
gpvemraentt  at  Madrid,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
uifent  Don  Antonio,  l>rother  of  Cliarles  IV,  Pre* 
viously  to  tiie  deimrture  (»f  the  monarch.  tJie  IJitmd- 
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duke»  the  Ambassador,  and  General  Sevary,  bad 
several  times  declared,  that  the  liberation  oi  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace  would  gratify  the  Emperoc 
Napoleon  was  not  ignorant  how  much  he  shotiM 
increase  lus  popularity  among  the  Spaniards,  by 
giving  up  Godoy  to  the  fury  of  the  people ;  b«t  he 
shrunk  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  receiving  the 
price  of  blood ;  the  favourite  of  Charles  IV.  and 
Maria  Ixiuisa  was  still  necessary  to  his  political 
combinations. 

Besides,  Prince  Murat  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peaoe 
had  for  a  long  while  been  connected  by  the  Ues 
of  the  strictest  friendship.     The  latter,  at  the  period 
of  hb  splendour,  often  wore  a  sword-belt,  which  the 
Grand-^uchess  of  Berg   had  herself  embroidered; 
In  his  prison,  he  was  continually  calling  on  the  name 
of  Murat.     Murat  was  not  deaf  to  the  claims  of 
friendship  :  on  the  very  day  that  Ferdinand  depart- 
ed for  Bayonne,  the  French  Prince  imperioudy  re- 
quired that  which,  a  few  hours  before,  he  had  re- 
quested in   a  moderate  tone.     The  Junta,  referied 
the  subject  to  their  sovereign.     The  Grand-duke 
insisted,  and  threatened  to  put  to  the  sword  a  hun- 
dred body-guards  and  five  hundred  provincial  grena- 
diers, who  kept  watch  over  Godoy,  in  the  old  royid 
mansion  of  Villa  Viciosa,  four  leagues  from  Madrid. 
The  i)risoner  was  then  delivered  to  the  French,  who 
sent  him  across  the  Pyrenees. 

At  the  same  time,  the  old  King  protested  against 
the  abdication  uf  Aranjucz,  as  having  been  extorted 
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(ram  him  by  fiiree.*     Alter  this  signal  disavowal, 
his:  presence  in  Spain  was  considered  to  be  useless ; 
sad  he  himself  was  not  dbsiroos  to  remain  there, 
DOW  that  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  was  liberated,  and 
gone  to  France.     The  Grand-duke,  therefore,  sent 
Charks  IV.  and  Queen  Maria  Louisa  to  Bayonne, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  80th  of  April,  ten  days 
after  their  son,  and  four  days  after  their  favourite. 
The  appearance  of  these  new  personages  on   this 
busy  scene,  made  the  negotiation  take  another  turn. 
The  Emperor  would  not  continue  to  treat  for  the 
CPOWB  with  the  prince  who  was  reluctant  to  aban^ 
doD  it.     Godoy,  still  bearing  on  him  the  marks  of 
the  blows  received  at  Aranjuez,  and  considering 
SpaiD'  as  nothing,  since  he  could  no  longer  reign 
there,  came  and  lent  his  aid  secretly  to   an   abo- 
minable plot,  and,  by  the  last  act  of  his  political 
life,  justified  the  feelings  of  ai)horrcncc  which  his 
fieUow   countrymen   had  sworn  to  cherish   against 
hint      Prompted  by  the  favourite's  counsels,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  Queen's  malevolent  pas- 
sions, Charles  IV.  made  himself  a  tool  to  the  policy 
of  the  foe  of  his  house.     He  took  upon  himself  to 
bring  to  reason  a  rebellious  and  usuqiing  son ;  and 
this  lamentable  task  he  performed  with  such  n  de- 
gree of  violence,  and  utter  want  of  feeling,  as  made 
Napoleon  himself  shudder .f 

•  Sec  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  XXV.  at  the  end  of  this 
▼olmnvj. 
^  The  author  of  *•  Historical  iMcnioiri;  on  the  Spanisli  Kcvo- 
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The  departure  of  Ferdinand  spread  alarm  through 
Spain.  Though,  in  general,  the  troops  obsenred 
strict  discipline,  they  were  disagreeable  to  the  inh»» 
bitants,  because  they  lived  at  the  expense  of  the 
country,  and  because  they  had  that  overbearingneis 
which  is  inspired  by  the  habit  of  victory.  Not.:  a 
day  passed  that  Castilian  pride  was  not  wounded 
by  the  excess  of  French  petulance.  Soldiers  were 
killed  at  Burgos,  at  Barcelona,  and  at  several  otbet 

lation"  has  described  in  his  picturesque  and  attractive  manoet» 
the  impression  which  was  made  on  Napoleon  : 

'^  On  returning  from  the  palace  of  King  Charles  he  (the  Em- 
peror) passed  in  an  agitated  manner  through  the  apartments  oT 
the  Castle  of  Marac>  then  went  into  the  garden,  where,  afteir 
having  with  much  action  taken  three  or  four  tumsj  he  called  t^^ 
him  all  the  persons  who  were  present,  and,  like  a  man  full  e^ 
a  feeling  which  overpowers  him,  began  to  describe  in  that  ani^-:^ 
mated  picturesque  style,  full  of  imagery,  of  enthusiasm  and  o£l 
originality  which  was  usual  with  him,  all  that  he  had  just  been 
witnessing,  and  at  the  recollection  of  which  he  shuddered.     Hb ' 
narrative  absolutely  transported  us  among  the  actors  in  that* 
horrible  scene ;  he  depicted  King  Charles  complaining  to  his  sqpr ' 
of  his  conspiracies,  of  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy,  which  he  itui^*: 
self  had  preserved  entire  amidst  the  convulsions  of  Europe,  and . 
of  the  insults  offered  to  his  grey  hairs.     ''  It  was  King  Priam.^ 
This  was  his  expression ;  he  then  stopped  all  at  once,  and,  after' 
a  moment*!  silence,  added,  "  The  scene  was  becmning  very  fine^ ' 
when  the  Que^i  catne  and  interrupted  it,  by  breaking  out  into 
invectives  and  threats  against  her  son ;  and,  after  having  ifK 
preached  him  with  having  dethroned  them,  she  desired  me  to 
send  him  to  the  scaffold.     What  a  woman  !  what  a  mother !" 
exclaimed  he  ;  ''  she  filled  me  with  horror,  she  has  interested  me 
in  his  favour." 
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places.  The  uneasiness  of  the  Spaniards  soon  gave 
way  to  their  ancient  animosity  against  their  neigh* 
bowa.  The  troops  of  the  two  nations  did  not  mix 
together.  In  the  provinces  which  were  not  yet  in* 
vaded,  the  governors  spontaneously  began  to  be  on 
their  guards  and  to  collect  arms. 

The  French,  also,  strengthened  themselvest  and 
organised  the  occupation  of  the  territory.  VedeFs 
division  marched  to  the  Escurial,  and  was  relieved 
at  S^via  by  the  third  division  of  the  Second  Corps 
of  observation  of  the  Gironde,  the  command  of  which 
was  taken  by  General  Fr^re  after  the  death  of  Mai* 
her.  Dupont,  the  general-in-chief>  was  at  Aran- 
jaezi  with  the  first  division  of  infantry  and  cavalry. 
He  was  ordered  to  remove  his  head-quarters  to  To- 
kdo;  and  Adjutant-commandant  Martial  Thomas, 
with  some  officers  of  the  staff  and  clerks  of  the  ad- 
nunistrative  service,  was  sent  to  make  the  necessary 
prqMrations.  He  declared  publicly,  that  the  Em- 
peror would  not  acknowledge  Ferdinand  as  King  of 
8piin,  and  that  Charles  IV.  would  re-ascend  the 
throne.  His  speeches,  repeated  and  commented 
^)oq  by  the  evil-disposed,  occasioned  a  riot  The 
townspeople  and  the  peasants  of  the  vicinity  ran  in 
oowds  to  the  great  square,  called  Zocodover,  ex* 
daiming  ^  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  for  ever !''  They 
paraded  the  streets,  armed  with  muskets,  pikes, 
swords  and  bludgeons,  and  carrying  a  flag,  to  which 
was  fastened  the  portrait  of  the  young  King.  Woe 
he  to  those  who  would  have  dared  to  refuse  to  beod 
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the  knee  to  this  revered  image  !  Tlie  iiiolj  pit>ce 
to  tlic  house  of  the  corregidor,  Don  Joseph  Juochiiii 
de  Santa  Maria;  hut  that  magistrate  succeeded  in  m* 
capifig  privately.  They,  however,  burnt  his  fumi* 
tiue  aod  his  carriages.  Tlicy  did  the  same  to  tbc 
effects  of  Don  Pedro  Scgundo  and  Don  Luis  dd 
Castillo,  two  rich  landed  proi>rietors,  who,  like  iht 
corregidor,  had  deserved  the  pul>lic  hatred  in  no 
oth*?r  way  than  by  being  supposed  to  be  attathul  u. 
nhe  government  of  Charles  IV.  The  disturlxitiM 
lasted  six-and-thirty  houi"s,  without  a  drop  of  blood 
Ijeing  shed- 

Tliis  riot  occurred  on  the  21st  of  April  On 
26tli,  Dupont  marched  for  Toledo,  with  the  tro0^ 
which  were  at  Aranjuez*  He  approached  the  fiir« 
jner  place  in  order  of  attack,  and  R^ady  for  actfl 
Toledo  is  the  levitical  city  of  the  Peninsula,  the  961 
of  the  Primate  of  Spain*  The  Monks  and  the  Chap^ 
ler  had  had  time  to  calm  the  popular  irritation 
The  Princess  of  the  Peace,  and  tlie  cardinal  arch* 
bishop,  her  brother,  came  out  in  a  carriage  to  tnecl 
the  French.  The  second  division  of  Dupont's  amijl 
was  stationed  at  Aranjiiez,  and  was  replaced  at  thl 
Jlscurial  l)y  the  third.  The  cavalry  liiigade  of  Ge 
neral  Augustus  CauHncourt  entered  New  Castile  ii> 
the  same  time,  with  reinforcements  for  the  infai 
corps  wtiich  occupied  that  province. 

It  was  not  without  design  that  the  troopg 
accumulated  round  Madrid.     That  ea|>ital  was 
volcano,     'i'he   inhabitants   hatl   learned   with 
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>lbm  Kiru;  had  rtryssctl  the  fmntier.  tlHie 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  had  been  Wfjr 
lacing  an  insunvction.  It  was,  thcitv 
te^fllalcd  in  the  Gazette,  that  it  was  by  tbc  ex-* 
|IW wonder  of  Ffmlinand»  for  the  puriK)se  of  Godoy 
king  tried  and  jmnished  in  France.  The  protest  of 
Cbailii  l\\  against  the  aWiraticm  at  Aranjiteat  in- 
the  discontent.  That  disicontcnt  rose  to  the 
pitch  when  the  restraint  put  on  the  monnreh 
tt^fiayoune,  and  the  degrmling  i>ro[>o^ab  which  had 
bMi  nrade  to  him,  began  to  Ix;  whtjipered  alxnit. 
To  fcmi  an  idea  of  the  [mblie  feehngn  at  that  |>eriotl, 
ibc  feader  ought  to  have  seen,  with  what  anxiety 
Ite  mirier  from  France  was  exi)ecte<K  wimt  crowds 
ilsiir  flocked  round  the  door  of  the  post* house  (casa 
</c  <»riiro*).  The  efforts  of  tlie  French  generals,  and 
rf  tlicir  secret  [)olice,  to  call  off  and  deceive  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  people,  were  unavailing*  To  make  up 
Ibf  tlie  jsilencet  and  to  counterh:ilanre  the  falsehoods 
of  the  printed  jounials,  manubcriitt  intelligence  was 
areulated  from  hand  to  hand.  La  Puaia  dtl  Sol^ 
tbat  centre  to  so  many  streets,  whicii,  in  ordinary 
tirne&t  is  frequented  oidy  by  loungers,  was  now  never 
empty.  The  Bpaniaids  no  longer  questioned  each 
I'Uier  almut  the  festival  of  St.  Jerome  or  of  the  Ble!>- 
Mtl  V^irgin ;  they  poured  into  each  other's  bosoms 
the  rage  which  choked  them* 

The  Oraud-duke  of  Uerg  thought  that  he  might 
i^Qdftim  the  alienated  inindji  of  the  peopkv  and  work 
^change  in  their  <ipinions,  by  .showing  Iumsi*lf  every 
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day  to  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid.  Often,  from  the 
ample  cloaks  in  which  their  fkces  were  enveloped, 
broke  forth  murmurs,  and  even  hisses,  at  the  sight  of 
his  ostentatious  cavalcades.  It  was  not  merely  Ae 
leader  of  the  French  who  was  odious ;  in  Mtmrat  the 
Spaniards  execrated  the  friend,  the  protector,  and 
the  saviour  of  Godoy. 

The  supreme  Junta  of  Government  was  not  with- 
out its  share  of  crosses  and  afflictions.     It  invited  to 
its  conferences  the  presidents  of  the  great  institutioiBi 
of  the  monarchy,  less  with  a  view  to  lighten  respon- 
sibility, by  dividing  it  among  a  larger  number  of  in- 
dividuals, than  to  obtain  additional  information  and 
assistance.     Frequently,  in  the  councils,  the  love  of 
the  country  su^ested  plans  of  deliverance.     It  wss 
proposed  to  quit  the  capital  and  unite  again  in  a 
place  of  safety,  to  destroy  the  arms,  provisions,  and 
means  of  conveyance,  to  disperse  the  Spanish  ttooipi 
which  were  in  the  invaded  provinces,  and  re-asseni* 
hie  them  on  distant  points,  together  with  forty  thoit' 
sand  men  who  could  be  drawn  from  Portugal,  tM 
camp  of  Saint  Roch,  the  islands,  and  the  Afrioal 
presidencies,  and  then  to  declare  war.     But  to  cstrf 
into  effect  such  a  plan  as  this,  the  name  of  the 
Soverdgn  must  be  employed;  and  Ferdinand,  M 
the  contrary,  perpetually  recommended   prudence^ 
and  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with   tiie 
army  of  the  Emperor.     What  could  the  Spaniards 
do  in  Madrid,  hemmed  round  and  entangled  by  fifty 
thousand  French,  against  whom  they  could  oppose 
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^itf^affrisoQ  of  three  thousand  men*  and  a  popu* 

more  than  usually  disqualified  ibr  the  trade 

firoin  never  having  been  organized  bb  a  mi- 

^Q#,]WI>portion  as  the  fermentation  increased,  the 
gMeomnt  acted  with  more  circumspectneas.  The 
Sperrish  troops  were  kept  within  their  harrack;^. 
Nolwithstanding  the  severe  measures  adopted  by  the 
police,  quarrels  daily  occurred  between  the  inhabi*- 
tints  and  the  French,  which  ilid  not  end  without 
UoodibGd.  The  soldiers  became  accustomed  to  con* 
iitfer  the  partisans  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  as  ene* 
loies.  Some  of  the  sujierior  officers  even  went  so 
far  as  to  wish  for  a  conflict,  that  they  might  give  a 
lews  to  the  multitude,  sure  as  they  felt  of  success, 
in  coaaequence  of  the  superiority  which  troops  habi* 
iQlUsd  to  danger  have  over  crowds  fighting  with- 
out military  arrangement  and  without  leaders.  An 
imirrection  had  long  been  anticipated.  All  the 
Ficodi  artillery  was  shut  up  in  the  Retiro.  In 
Madrid  there  was  only  the  Imperial  horse  and  foot 
pudt  the  division  of  infantry  commanded  by  Ge- 
Hal  Musnier,  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry.  But  the 
4ier  divisions  of  the  Corps  of  observation  of  the 
were  cantoned  at  the  convent  of  San  Ber- 
at  Chamartin,  at  Fuencarral»  and  at  the 
Pirdo,  ready  to  hurry  to  the  capital  on  the  first 
mtm* 

t^^he  powder  was  exposed,  and   the   least  spark 
WoulJ  Ik  sufficient  to  make  it  explode.    The  Qraiid- 
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iluke  presented  to  the  Infant  Don  Antonio  a  letter 
from  Charles  IV.,  which  enjoined  him  to  send  to 
Bayonne  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  and  the  Infant  Don 
Francisco  de  Paula.  The  Queen  consented  to  go. 
With  respect  to  the  Infant,  who  was  only  thirteep» 
the  Junta  of  Government  replied,  that  he  could  nqt 
be  allowed  to  depart  without  an  authority  from 
King  Ferdinand.  The  Grand-duke  notified  to  tk 
Junta  that  he  would  take  the  responsibility  upon 
himself,  and  that  he  should  know  how  to  put  down 
any  opposition  wliich  might  be  offered  to  his  will. 

The  2d  of  May  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  her  children^  aod.her 
brother,  Don  Francisco  de  Paula.     The  last  two  cou- 
riers from  Bayonne  had  not  anived,  and  this  had  iih 
creased  the  anxiety  which  was  felt.  Early  in  the  morar 
ing,  the  square  before  the  palace  was  crowded  witb 
people,  and  particularly  with  women,  who  watcbedt 
in  a  melancholy  mood,  the  preparations  for  the  jour- 
ney.    At  nine  o'clock,  the  Queen  set  out  with  h^ 
son  and  daughter.     There  still  remained  two  caiH 
riages,  which  were  being  hastily  packed.     It  was. 
rumoured  that  one  of  them  was  for  the  Infant  Don 
Antonio.     Thus,  then,  they  were  all  going !    In  4^ 
hour's  time  the  capital  would  be  robbed  of  the  whola 
family  of  its  kings  !     Persons  who  were  on  service. itt 
the  court,  reported  that  Don  Francisco  was  avene 
to   the  journey,   and   that  he   wept   bitterly.     On 
hearing  this,  the  women  shed  tears,  the  men  grew 
frantic. 


mbinehtV  Aiign^stiw '  Lagiti'ngeV  a  "Frerf^K 
officer,  came  out  of  the  palace,      His  white  cloak  and 
Priitison  pantaloons  showed  him  to  be  one  of  Murat's 
Aids-de-ramp«?.     "  There  he  is ;  he  k  come  to  carry 
off  our  Prince  !*'     These  words  circulated  rapidly 
ttirongli  the  crowd.     The  French   officer  was  sur- 
froilded,  insulted,  hustled.    For  a  while  he  defended 
Mmwlf,  but  he  w^as  just  about  to  fall  a  victim,  when 
f|llttnle  of  the  imperial  guard  happening  to  pass  by» 
ten  grenadiers  made  use  of  their  bayonets,  and  sue* 
eeeded  in  rescuing  him.  W^UNfft^l^ 

The  Grand-duke  resided  in  the  mansion  of  the 
ftbm^of  the  Peace,  two  hundred  yards  behind  the 
5r  His  picket  battalion*  hastened,  with  two 
'of  cannon,  to  disperse  the  multitude.  But 
fc  movement  had  already  nm  from  the  one 
end  of  the  city  to  the  other.  The  Plaza-Mayor  and  the 
*reet  of  Alcala  were  filled  in  an  instant.  Nothing 
«M  to  be  heard  but  vociferations,  mingled  with  the 
rolling  of  the  drum  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
that  smnmoned  the  troops  to  their  jiosts,  TTie 
B^inrds  were  convinced  that  the  French  had 
sworn  their  niin  ;  there  was  not  a  Frenchman  but 
Mt  certain  that  an  extensive  plot  was  formed  to 
italiicre  the  army.  The  inhabitants  seized  upon 
ftMhig- pieces,  and  old  swords,  and,  where  weapons 
amlA  not  be  found,  bludgeons  supplied  their  place* 
^  V 

*  Pielbei  traop«  are  thote  which  are  kefrt  collected  under  nriiit, 
tm  be  Tt*dy  to  aet  whtneTer  and  whfri^ver  it  maj  be  necseaiary. 
▼Of.,    II.  N 
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Soldiers  who  were  taken  individually  by  surprise  in 
the  streets  were  killed  or  disarmed.  Officers  of  the 
staff,  and  cavalry  soldiers  convejring  orders,  were 
pulled  from  their  horses.  Stones  were  thrown  and 
muskets  fired  from  the  windows.  Some  flirious  wo» 
men  poured  down  boiling  water  from  the  balconiA 
Fifty  single  combats  were  being  fought  at  the  same 
instant  The  Spaniards  were  particularly  inexora- 
ble to  some  Mamelukes  of  the  guard  who  fell  into 
their  hands ;  they  thought  themsdves  doubly  £9^ 
tunate  to  slay  with  the  same  blow  a  Frenchman  and 
a  Mussulman!* 

The  troops  got  unda*  arms ;  the  scene  changed* 
The  general  officers  ordered  detachments  of  infantrf 
to  break  open  the  doors  of  the  houses  from  whu^ 
shots  had  been  fired,  and  to  take  vengeance  on  tife 
aggressors.      Three   or  four  volleys   of  grape^diot 
swept  the  fine   street   of  Alcala,   the  width  and 
straightness  of  which  affords  such  scope  for  the  fire 
of  artillery.     Colonel  Daumesnil,  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  imperial  guard,  made  a  charge  on  the 
multitude.     The  Polish  lancers  then  first  produced 
on  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  an  impression;  of  ter- 
ror, which  afterwards  became  more  powerful^  in  pMfc 
portion  as  they  became  better  known.  r 

The  Spanish  garrison  remained  shut  up  in  its 
quarters,  waiting  for  orders  to  act.  Near  the  gate 
of  Fuencarral  was  the  park  of  artillery,  which  con- 

Since  the  inTaaion  of  the  Moors^  the  Spaniard^  have  ever 
had  a  profound  hatred  of  the  dress  of  the  Mussulmans, 


liiDed  ten  thousand  muskets  packed  up  in  chestn, 
•ad  twenty-six  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  on  car- 
nages.    The  people  attempted  to  seize  them.     At 
fint,tbe  cannoneersr  who  guarded  the  park,  resisted 
tlieir  attempts ;  but  hearing  that  their  comrades  of 
Hie  infantry  were  attacked  in  the  barracks^  and  sedr* 
iflf  a  French  column  advancing  at  the  charging  step* 
ttey  jained    the  insurgents.      Commanded  by  two 
Ittaire  officer*  of  their  corps,  Don  Louis  Baoiz,  and 
UoQ  Pedro  V^elarde^  and  assiMed   by  their  fellow- 
coitntr7iiien«  who  harnessed  themselves  to  the  can* 
nao,  they  got  three  pieces  into  action^  and  hegsm  to 
fire  grape-shot.     The  French  column  consisted  of  the 
fifib  temporary  regiment  of  infantry,  from  the  con- 
tent of  fiftn  Bernardino,  which  was  close  to  the  spot« 
Brigadier  Xjefrone,  who  commanded  it,  did  not  give 
the  Spaniards  time  to  make  alx>ve  twelve  or  thir- 
teen discliai^es  from  their  cannon.     He  stormed  the 
park  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  recovered  the 
muskets,  the  chests  of  which  the  insurgents  had  be- 
gun to  break  open.     This  was  the  most  bloody  epi. 
lode  in  the  conflict  of  the  second  of  May.     Here 
pcsifibed  Daoiz  and  Velarde,     History  will  preserve 
ibeir  iimilia9»  as  the  first  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  their 
country's  independence. 

M  As  soon  as  the  first  shots  were  fired,  the  Grand- 

Mke  of  Berg,   Marbhal  Moncey,  and  such  general 

offioen  m  were  not  at  the  head  of  troops,  proceeded 

to  the  summit  of  the  eminence  of  St-  Vincent,  a  po- 

ijdoii  jrbich  commands  the  western  part  of  the  city. 
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The  regiment  of  fusileers  of  the  imperial  guard  had 
been    assembled   there.      Several   members   of  the 
Junta  hastened  to  this  spot,  and  implored  the  Grand- 
duke  to  put  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood.     O'Far- 
ril,  the  war  minister,  and  Asanza,  the  finance  minjfe 
ter,  rode  through  the  streets,  waving  white  handkd^ 
chiefs  as  a  token  of  reconciliation.     They  saved  the 
lives  of  a  great  number  of  their  fellow-citizens.    At 
their  request,  the  members  of^to  councils  spread 
themselves  in  the  different  quaitj^,  to  publish  a  ge- 
neral amnesty.     Several  officers  of  both  nations  as- 
sisted them  in  performi^jg  this  pacific  mission.     The 
disturbance  beg^  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
by  two  in  the  afternoon  all  was  over.     The  troops 
and  artillery  cantoned  at  some  distance  fromi;.Madiid 
began  their  march,  but  they  did  not  enter  ihe  cHj. 
During  the  whole  of  this  tumult,  the  loss  of  the 
French  in  killed  and  wounded,  did  not  amount  to 
three  hundred ;  that  of  the  Spaniards  was  still  less. 
The  combat  was  at  an  end,  but  peace  was  not 
restored.    It  was  of  little  consequence  to  the  sc^dien, 
that  weapons  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  by  love  of  country  and  hatred  of  oppression ; 
in  their  eyes  no  wars  were  just  but  such  as  iwpa- 
fairly    carried    on ;    wars   declared   beforehandp  fc 
which  the  parties  settle  their  quarrel  in  the  fatee  rf 
day,  and  then  embrace.     The  inhabitants  of  Madrid 
had  fallen  upon  them  by  surprise,  when  they  were 
scattered  about  singly,  unarmed,  and  unoffending, 
and  had  massacred   them   in  a  cowardly  manner. 
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When,  however,  by  rallying  their  forces,  the  French 
had  reco¥ered  their  ascendancy,  they  had  made  a 
moderate  use  of  it,  for  few  had  fallen  beneath  their 
hknrs,  and  they  had  contented  themselves  with  inak- 
jkg  prisoners  many  who  were  arrested   in   arms. 
PRie  Grand-duke  considered  that  enough  had  not 
keen  done  to  guarantee  the  continuance  of  pub- 
lic order,  and  that  authority  ought  to  resume  its 
agfats.     The  insiurection  of  the  2d  of  May,  whether 
premeditated  oil^jfft,  was  a  plain  act  of  aggression 
oo  the  part  of  the  Spaniards.     In  the  evening  of  the 
lame  day,  and  on  the  monjow,  several  of  the  per- 
sons seized  during  the  tumult,  an^^igbers  whom  the 
patrcde  had  met  bearing  arms»  welte  talcen  before 
a  nuiiUfj  commission.     They  were  condemned  to 
Aeath,  as  leaders  or  accomplices  in  the  revolt,  and 
were  shot  near  the  promenade  of  the  Prado. 

Among  those  who  were  condemned  were  men  who 
had  not  fought,  and  whose  only  crime  was  that  of 
having  had  about  them  large  knives,  or  other  sharp 
instruments.  They  were  executed  without  the  as- 
astance  of  a  priest  being  allowed  to  afford  them 
consolation  in  their  dying  moments,  a  circumstance 
H^h  still  more  exasperated  a  religious  people.  The 
•umber  of  the  victims  has  been  exaggerated  by 
grief  and  hatred ;  it  did  not  exceed  fifty .^      But, 

*  The  justificatory  manifesto  of  the  council  of  Castile,  cotn- 
poied  and  published  at  Madrid  in  the  month  of  August  180B, 
rffer  the  FVench  aim j  had  eracuated  that  capital,  eatimatea  the 
hHa6.the  Bpaniarda,  in  the  inaarrection  of  the  3dof  Maj,  at 
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whatever  it  was,  the  event  itself  was  the  sooroe 
of  innumerable  calamities.  Never  wtH  the  Spaniards 
foi^ve  the  French  for  such  prompt  and  unexpected 
executions.  The  name  of  Murat  will  be  transmit^ 
ted  bj  them  to  posterity,  loaded  with  the  bittei 
invectives  and  curses. 

Diametrically  opposite  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  causes  of  the  rising  at  Madrid 
Some  persons,  strongly  impressed  by  the  undecided 
and  ambiguous  conduct  of  the  Jmpt  of  Government, 
have  attributed  to  it  a  plan   of  Sicilian  vespers; 

one  hundred  and;  four  killed,  fifty-four  wounded^  and  thixtjr- 
three  missing  (extrpviados,)  The  manifesto  employs  the  ezprei- 
sion  '*  some  few/'  {algunot  pocos)^  in  speaking  of  those  who  were 
shot  on  that  day' and  the  following. 

The  Grand-duke  of  Berg  knew,  before  the  2d  of  May,  tkH 
the  crown  of  Spain  was  reserved  for  another.     The  failure  of  lui 
minion  must  be  attributed  to  his  more  ardent  than  enlightened 
zeal  for  the  senrice  of  the  Emperor^  and  to  the  mania,  whid 
was  then  common  enough^  of  judging  of  the  Castilians,  whoin 
nobody  understood,  by  the  Italians,  whose  character  had  long 
been  known.     '*  Yesterday  s  affair  gives  Spain  to  the  Emperar," 
said  Murat,  on  the  morning  of  the  tliird,  in  a  fit  of  presump- 
tuous confidence.     "  Say,  rather,  that  it  for  ever  deprives  him 
of  it,"  replied  O'Farril,   the  war  minister.     This  loyal  Spaniard 
was  not  then  aware,  that  furious  counsels  had  represented  hiB» 
and  Don  Francisco  Xavier  de  Negrete,  Captain-general  of  Nev 
Castile,  as  agents  of  England  and  heads  of  the  plot,  and  that  in 
the  drawing-room  of  the  Grand-duke  it  had  been  debated  whe- 
ther they  should  not  both  be  brought  to  trial,  and  that  this  ab- 
surd idea  had  been  rejected  through  the  energetic  inta^eatioB 
of  Marshal  Monoey,  whose  heart  bled  at  the  appearanoe  of  in* 
justice. 
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they  have  affirmed,  that  the  city  was  all  at  onoe 

filled  with   strangers  from   different  parts  of  the 

kingdom,  that  the   conspiracy   was  to   break  out 

daring  the  night,  and  that  the  plan  was  ti^attack 

^e  French  who  were  in  their  barracks  and^murdei* 

Rch  as  were  quartered  about.     Others  have,  main- 

teinedy  that  a  General  of  more  moderate  temper,  and 

ef  conciliatory  disposition,  might  have   spared   th^ 

ntnquished  those  evils  which,  at  a  l^Xer  period,  were 

letumed  with  ii^m/st  on  the  victors:  tiiey  have  even 

gone  80  far  as  to  say,  that  the  disturbances   were 

excited  by  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg  himself,  with 

tbe  view  of  sooner  placing  a  reigU  crown  on  his 

bead,  by   proving  to   Napoleon   now  necessary  a 

warrior  kinff  was,  to  bend  the  Castilians  under  the 

joke.  ^  These  two  opinions  seem  to  us  to  be  equally 

fivested  of  probability.     There  was  nothing  in  the 

popular  tumult  that  in  the  slightest  degree  indicated 

premeditation.     On  the  other  hand,  Murat  was  far 

ftom  being  cruelly  disposed,  and  he  kne^  that  the 

dioice  of^the  Emperor,  with  respect  to  the  throne  of 

Spain,  was  already  fixed.     The  known  feelings  of 

tfie  Spanish  people,  and  of  the  French  army,  are 

^mite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole  affair. 

jk  The  immediate  effect  of  the  cannon  of  the  2nd 

of  May,  and  of  the  executions  on  the  Prado,  was 

to  terrify  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid.     Those   who 

fcad  any  influence  in  the  city  thought  only  of  im- 

llqjing  mercy.     In  its  submissiveness,  the  supreme 

council  of  the   Inquisition  went  farther  than  the 
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other  public  authorities  ;  its  zeal  led  it  tu  ap^ 
the  niinisters    uf  religion,  to  direct  the  censure  oT 
the  people  against  the  instigators  otsuch  excesses  as 
ihc  scandalous  sedition  of  the  2tid  of  May»^  •  The: 
attitude  assumed  by  the  French  was  any  thing 
calculated  to  tranciuillise ;    their   orders  of  the  d 
and  proclamations,  while  they  promised  forgiven 
of  the  past,  threatened  the  heaviest  punishments 
case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offence.     The  infant  Don 
Francisco  set  out  for  Bayonne,  and,  after  a  lapse  ^ 
twenty-four  hours,  was  followed  by  the  infant  Dow 
Antonio.     1'he  latter  made  it  his  request  to  lie  al- 
lowed to  join  the  King  his  nephew,  with  a  view  to  be 
reheved  from  duties  wliich,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
been  better  i>erformed   by  one  more  able  than  he 
was.   With  him  vanished  the  dignity  which  his  rai 
reflected  on  the  other  members  of  the  corps  over  whii 
he  presided.     The  Grand -duke  of  Berg  having 
pressed  a  wish  to  take  a  part  in  the  dehberations 
the  government,  the  Junta  ventured  to  make  soi 
objections^  and  then  yielded*     A  few  days  after  this, 
the  Grand-duke  became  president,  with  some  ap* 
pearance  of  legality,  by  a  decree   of  Cliarles   IV., 
which  constituted    him    Lieutenant-general   of  tl 
kingdom. 
,  Intelligence  of  tlie  events  of  the  2nd  of  May  hi 

•  8ee,  ill  the  Moniteur  af  the  J  6th  of  May,   IflOS.  the  lett 
written,  on  the  6tli  of  that  irifjnth,  hy  the  Roy  at  Council  of  th^ 
Inquisition,  to  the  tribuniLl*  of  th^  Holy  office  at  Madrid  iindl 

throughout  the  kingdom* 
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aniTed  at  Bayonne,   exaggerated  by  the  fears  of 

tbe  Spaniards  and  the  policy  of  the  French.  No- 
thing less  was  talked  of  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
men  killed  on  both  sides.  The  blood  had  run  in 
Itreanois  through  the  streets  of  Madrid.     This"- was 

IWrwondrous  use  to  Napoleon,  to  put  down  the 
ifig^  resistance  which  was  still  made  to  his  schemes, 
and  to  hasten  the  denouement  of  the  diplomatic 
drama.  Ferdinand  had  to  bear  the  reproach  of 
\miBgy  by  pattering  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  and 
bjl  forgetting  the  sacred  respect  which  is  due  to  legiti- 
mate authority,  ^^^^  ^P  '^^  conflagration  which 
Wi  on  the  point  (^^fkstroying  Spain.  Before  the 
old  MoTereigns  arriveA'  at  Bayonne,  and  while  he 
wai  aided  by  his  advisers,  Ferdinand  seemed  to 
have  a  will  of  his  own.  But  EUptAqniz,  wlio,  of 
dl  bis  advisers,  had  the  most  influence  over  his 
mio^Jiad  allowed  himself  to  be  caught  by  th^'*Se- 
dactjons  of  Napoleon.  The  firmness  of  Ferdinand 
e^^KHrated  in  the  presence  of  his  father  ^i^d  king, 

[.  on  whose  throne  he  had  seated  himself.'^'  The  se- 
vere reproofs  of  the  Emperor  completed  his  dis- 
couragement. He  resigned  the  crown  nncondition- 
dly  to  tbe  old  King,*  who,  by  a  treaty  signed 
<»  the  5th  of  May,f  had  already  disposed  of  it  in 
favour  of  the  Emperor  of  France.  Ferdinand,  who 
was  again  become  Prince  of  Asturias,  confirmed,  in 

•  8ee   Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  XXVI.  at  the  end  of 
tbiifoltlnie. 
t  IWd.  No.  XXVII. 
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that  capacity,  the  formal  relinquishment  made  bj 
Charles  IV.,  and  renounced  his  own  rights,  as  heir 
to  the  throne,  by  a  treaty,  dated  in  the  same  month, 
to  which  the  infants  Don  Carlos,  Don  Francisco,  and 
Don  Antonio  acceded.*  The  four  Princes  wait 
much  farther.  In  a  proclamation,  written  at  Boii«| 
deaux,  on  the  12th  of  May,f  they  took  upon  them-  ' 
selves  to  explain  to  the  Spanish  nation  the  powaiul 
motives  by  which  their  conduct  had  been  actuated, 
and  claimed  its  submission  to  another  sovereign,  as 
the  strongest  proof  of  fidelity  which  it  cQ]ild  give 
to  them.  ' v5' 

Before  the  consummation  ofifflpiacrifice,  Ferdinand 
VII.  had,  by  an  indirect  con^llf^nce,  commimicated 
to  the  Junta  of  the  Government,  **  that  he  was  not  at 
liberty,  and  that,  consequently,  he  could  not  take 
any  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  soverdga 
and  the  monarchy.     That,  such  being  the  c^se^  he 
gave  to  the  Junta  the  most  unlimited  powers.    It 
might  remove  to  wherever  it  thought  proper,  mA 
exercise,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  all  the  functions 'tf 
sovereignty.     Hostilities  were  to  commence  the  mo* 
ment  the  King  should  be  carried  into  the  interior  of 
France,  a  step  to  which  he  would  never  consent, 
unless  compelled  by  violence.**     He  at   the   same: 
time  addressed  to  the  Royal  Council,  and^  in  £Edluh5 
of  that,  to  every  chancery  or  court,  a  decree,  ordering, 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  XXVIII.  at  the  end  of 
this  Tolome. 

t  Ibid,  No.  XXIX, 
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^-  that  the  Cortes  should  be  convoked  in  the  most  suit- 
able place,  that  thej  should  begin  by  levying  the 
troops  and  raising  the  subsidies  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom,  and  that  their  sitting  ;|^ould 
be  permanent,  in  order  that  they  might  be  rttdy  to 
■take  such  measures  as  were  rendered  indispensable 
by  the  course  of  events/* 

Thus,  while  regularly  executed  instruments  re- 
leased the  magistrates,  like  other  sutyjects,  from  the 
oath  of  fidelity,  new  and  rigorous  duties  were  traced 
out  for  them  by  this  secret  intimation.  Ignorant,  no 
doubt,  of  this  truth,  that  kings  ought  to  know  how 
to  die,  if  they  wisfr^bthers  to  die  for  them,  Ferdi- 
nand coolly  ordered  ms  servants  to  rush  into  the 
thickest  of  the  danger,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
r^ts  peculiar  to  himself,  which  he  had  thought  pro- 
per ostensibly  to  sacrifice  to  calculations  of  personal 
»fety.  Still,  however,  the  royal  will  was  evident ; 
it  was  manifested,  not  as  the  caprice  of  a  crown- 
^  personage,  but  as  the  accomplishment  of  a  duty 
J  on  the  part  of  the  hereditary  magistrate,  who  was 
to  defend  the  nation  against  foreigners.  The  Junta 
of  Government,  instituted  by  Ferdinand  VII.  had 
the  choice  of  only  two  modes  of  conduct ;  either  to 

ty,  or  to  resign  an  authority  which  was  withered 
the  drying  up  of  the  source  whence  it  emanated. 
Political  subversions,  by  throwing  men  out  of  the 
ordinary  combinations  of  life,  sometimes  expose  them 
to  the  risk  of  deviating  from  the  principles  of  mo- 
ndity.    The  decrees  of  Ferdinand  were  brought  by 
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a  messenger,  who^  to  avoid  the  French  troops,  jour- 
neyed on  foot  the  greatest  part  of  the  way  from    j 
Bayonne  to  Madrid,  and  arrived  by  Gruadalaxara. 
They  did  not  reach  the  Junta  till  two  days  after  the 
official  renunciation  of  the  throne  by  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  which  had  been  transmitted  with  extrenpeil 
rapidity  by  means  of  the  couriers  of  the  army,  had 
been  promulgated,  and  the  Grand-duke  of  Beig  bad 
been  installed  as  Lieutenant-general  of  Charles  IV. 
The  Junta  had  the  weakness  to  believe,  that  its 
recent  determination  bound  it  to  persist  in  the  same 
line  of  conduct.     Still  terrified  hj  the  display  of  the 
French  military  force  on  the  2iiC|  of  May,  and  belicF- 
ing  that  it  was  only  taking  cbimsel  from  its  love  (£ 
its  country,  it  unanimously  and  unhesitatingly  de- 
cided  that  the  orders  given  by  Ferdinand  could  not 
be  executed.     By  coming  to  this  decision,  the  Junta 
completed  the  divesting  itself  of  its   character  of 
Supreme  Council,  derived  from  an  independent  sove-. 
reign,  and  was  thencefoilh  degraded  into  the  paf> 
sive  instrument  of  the  will  of  foreigners.  i 

It  was  of  consequence  that  the  change  which  bad- 
been  brought  about  in  the  capital  should  be  rapidljT 
extended  to  the  most  distant   provinces.     In  tb^ 
mean  time,  till  the  imperial  armies  could  occupAf 
Cadiz  and  Valenda,  the  Lieutenant-general  of  tb^ 
kingdom  took  such  measures  as  he  thought  ma^*< 
proper,  to  annihilate  whatever  means  of  resjstani^^ 
were  still  i)ossessed  by  the  Spanish   troops.     Tl^^ 
two  Swiss  regiments  cantoned  near  Madrid,   wer^ 
incorporated   into    General    Dupont's    army.      Th*^ 
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three  ccnnpanies  of  the  lx)dy  guard,  and  the  battalions 
^f  Spanish  guards  and  Walloons  on  service,  four  in 
»tiiiii!>er,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
jRfloncey^  Don  Antonio  FUangieri,  Captain-general 
Galicia,  was  directed  to  concert  with  the  General 
the  marine,  at  Fcrrol,  the  embarkation  of  three 
^liousand  men  for  Buenos  Ayres,  as  well  to  disem- 
t»arrass  the  country  of  them,  as  to  protect  that  colony 
^ffVom  the  attacks  of  the  English,  The  Minister 
aarine  sent  instructions  to  the  poKs,  to  put  in  re 
sr  and  equip  the  national  vessels*  The  Admiral 
'the  Mediterranean  s^juadron,  which  had  been  shut 
ip  for  some  years  in  tht'  harbour  of  Malion,  received 
M  -^:M*ders  to  join  the  Fn  nch  fleet  in  the  road  of  Tou* 
m  Jion^  as  soon  as  he  could  escape  without  danger, 
ft  '^Changes  were  made  in  the  garrisons  in  Catalonia^ 

■  ^e&nd  elsewhere.     Solano*s  division  had  remained  at 

■  ^BadajoZt  Junot  having  had  no  wish  tS  see  it  re- 
^  ^nter  Portugal-  Orders  were  transmitted  to  the 
S^^tteueral,  to  send  off  his  troops  to  the  camp  of  Saint 

^^Hoch,  and  to  proceed  to  Cadiz  himself^  to  resume 
1  '•lb  functions  as  Captain-general  of  Andfilu!$ia.  As 
Hv^t  was  feared  that  Solano  would  hesitate,  Murat  dis- 
^^B  33ttched  the  Captain  of  Engineers,  Constantin,  one 
^^^M3f  the  officers  of  his  staff,  to  influence  him.  He 
sent  Colonel  Rogniat,  another  ftftgineer,  to  Don 
Francisco  Xavier  de  Castanos,  who  commanded  at 
the  camp  of  Saint  Roch.  The  ostensible  missi«m  of 
Rogniat  was  to  reconnoitit*  Gibi*alt«r>  but  he  wa;* 
secretly  to  explain  to  that  Lieutenant-general,  who 
hid  then  great  influence,  the  advantages  which  he 
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might  derive  from  frankly  taking  part  in  the 
order  of  things. 

It  was  then  that  the  heights  of  the  Retiro 
begun  to  be  fortified  and  provisioned,  as  a  fit 
for  a  citadel,  to  keep  in  check  the  population  0 
drid.  The  French  authorities  seized  upon  all  th 
gazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  which  they 
find.  Officers  were  dispatched  to  Ceuta,  to  caui 
new  government  to  be  recognized,  to  render  favot 
the  Court  of  Morocco,  and  to  explore  the  nor 
coast  of  Africa.  The  French  ambassador  at 
stantinople  had  already  been  consulted  by  the 
oister  for  foreign  affairs,  on  the  question  as  to 
far  the  Sublime  Porte  would  interfere  in  any 
putes  which  might  arise  between  France  anc 
Barbary  powers. 

The  Emperor  could  not  remove  to  a  disi 
from  the  Pyrenees,  until  the  affairs  of  the  P 
sula  were  definitively  settled.  Wishing  thai 
work  should  be  sanctioned  by  a  semblance  o 
tional  consent,  he  convoked,  for  the  15th  of  Jui 
Bayonne,  an  assembly  of  one  hundred  and  fif) 
the  principal  persons  of  Spain,  whom  the  Lit 
nant-general  of  the  kingdom  was  to  designate, 
forming  himself  as  mudi  as  possible  to  the  pla 
which  the  ancieq|^rtes  were  formed.  This  as 
bly  was  to  fix  the  msis  of  a  new  constitution.  V 
waiting  for  its  coming  together.  Napoleon  i 
public  his  intention  of  placing  the  crown  oi  E 
on  the  head  of  another  sdf. 
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Effect  produced  in  all  parti  of  Spain  bj'the  news  of  the 
of  the  2nd  of  May — Insurrection  of  the  Asturiaa — In 
tion  of  Santander — Insurrections  of  Leon,  Oalida^  ( 
Arragon>  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Murda,  Andalusia,  Bi 
dura— Prodamation  of  the  insurrectiooal  Juntas — The 
of  SerOMdaduW  ittdf  the  Supreme  Junto  otOofm 
of  Spdnmd  the  Indiea— Solano  massacred  at  Gadii 
Junta  of  Seville  dedires  war  aguttt  France— :Tl|f!^ 

' '  ijqnad&on  |^  Cadis  is  bomharded  aad  oblkad  to  sumi 
-  the  BpBn&rds^-^4Spain  requests  memrs  Mm  Eng^^ 
'  pasitiaia  tof  <he  gnf^  gavimakHv  tni  peopMW 
lavished  hf  Eaghmd^-^Oeneral  DupMit's  army  entMl 
Insift— Combat  of  the  bridge  of  Alcolea — Entrance  i 
French  in^Cordova — Insurrection  of  La  MiUicharr,^ 
0npont*8  Wffy  retires  to  Andujar— The  army  under  tb 
mand  of  Marshal  Moncey,  Duke  of  Conegliano,  n 
against  Valendar-43angainary  scenes  of  the  insurvtf 

.  Valonda— Combat  at  the  bridge  of  Pijaao— Combrtr 
farillaa— Attadc  on  Valencia— The  French  repass  tbei 
and  maroKpP  Albacete. 

itll4l 
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THE  INVASION  OF  SPAIN^, 

The  tiews  of  the  events  of  the  Snd  of  May  wai 

Spread  to  the  fiurthest  corners  of  Spain  with  incredi- 

Ue  rapidity.    The  narratives  of  the  French  officers 

^ngffgnted  the  massacre,  in  order  to  increase  the 

terror.     The  Spaniards   also  exaggerated,   because 

^Exaggeration  is  a  part  of  their  character,  and  like- 

^rise  because  they  wished  to  excite  a  greater  thirst 

^Tengeance.     The  redundant  population  which  the 

^Koession  of  Ferdinand  had  drawn  to  Madrid,  and 

irhich  uncertainty  had  retained  there,  now  hastily 

vetomed  home.     They  had  heard  the  fusillades  of 

the  Retiro.     With  the  recital  of  what  they  had  seen, 

they  mingled  that  which  they  had  heard  respecting 

the  iniquities  of  Bayonne,  and  the  violence  done 

*o  Ferdinand.     The  people  did  not  reflect  that  the 

Passes  of  the  Pyrenees  wei-c  open,  the  provinces 

^d  the   capital   invaded,    the    treasury    and    the 

^^Htresses  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  nation 

^itanned,  the  state  without  a  guide. ...  It  urn  m 
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Kiog  treacherously  imprisoned,  the  promiiied  faith 
violated,  its  fellow-countrymen  massacred,  the 
Spanish  name  degraded !  From  the  mountains  of 
Arragon  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  from  the 
garden  of  Valencia  to  Cape  Finisterre,  one  only  cry 
was  heard : — "  Long  live  Ferdinand  VII, !  Death 
to  the  French  !"  h 

The  land  of  Asturias,  which,  of  yore,  served  m^ 
the  entrenchment  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Spanish 
country  against  the  arms  of  Rome,  then  mistress  of 
the  world,  and  in  wliich,  at  a  later  period,  Pelayo 
took  refiige  with  the  sacred  images  of  the  Chrii- 
tians;  that  same  land,  always  inhabited  by  an  uii* 
conquerable  race,  (Caniabros  indomito^  Jerre  jugm^) 
was  destined  to  be  the  fii*st  to  raise  the  banner  of 
independence*  The  Viscount  of  Materosa  and  Don 
Alvaro  Florez  Estrada,  Govemor-general  of  the 
Principality^  escaped,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  firottl 
Madrid,  where  they  had  seen  their  friends  perish  by  j 
the  hands  of  the  Fi-ench.  They  amved  at  Oriedo 
on  the  9th,  and  the  story  which  they  told  excited  so 
much  popular  emotion  as  to  alarm  those  who  held 
authority,  and  induce  tbem  to  ask  for  assistance 
from  Madrid.  Soon  after,  there  was  circulated  in 
the  country  a  pretended  proclamation  of  Ferdmand 
VII,,  calling  upon  the  nation  to  aid  him.  To  qiiiM^ 
the  disturbance,  Murat  sent  Count  Delpinar,  couti* 
sellor  of  Castile,  and  Don  Juan  Melendez,  anotlMi^ 
magistrate  ;  and,  to  insure  the  success  of  their 
mi^on,  they  had  orders  to  assemble  the  regimes^  1 
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oMJltonia   and   the  corps  of  Royal   Carabineers, 
fcl  it   was   too    late.     The   people   attacked   and 
pursued  the  com mi^;??] oners,  who  were  in  danger  of 
Aeir  lives.     The  regular  troops  having  acted  their 
Aabitual  part,  that  of  defending  established  power, 
the  Commander    of   the    Royal    Carabineers   was 
threatened.     The  arsenal  of  Oviedo  wa«i  plundered, 
^nd  the  people  having  armed  themselves*  the  stand- 
^*^  of  Ferdinand  VI I.  was  raised  by  the  Marquis 
^fe  S^ntu  Cruz  de  Marsenao,  a  Spanish  g:mndee, 
P  At  Santander,  twenty  leagues  from  Oviedo,  the 

^♦orm  burst  on  the  26th  of  May*  The  bishop,  Don 
^^jiacl  Mendez  de  Luarca,  a  man  whose  exemplary 
xnorals  dispiayed  an  evangelical  simplicity  and  strict- 
^MmsBf  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rising,  A 
coQfteil  of  the  principal  men  of  the  province  was 
'ofmed  on  the  ensuing  day,  which  immediately 
sixinmoned  to  arms  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains, 
^nd  the  Biscay ans,  and  called  on  the  commoners  to 
deputies,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  in 
the  defence  of  the  countrVf  according  to  the 
^y^em  which  was  adopted  in  the  year  1795,  when 
^ht  Flinch  army  appeared  on  the  Upper  Ebro. 

*At  the  same  moment,  Leon»  in  insurrection*  sent 
^  Cortinna  for  muskets,  and  the  whole  of  Galtcia 
fbttoved  the  example  of  the  Asturias. 

More  daring  still.  Old  Castile,  which  the  French 
^rmiai  bad  already  traversed,  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
trsMt,  afod  Ferdinand  V^II,  was  proclaimed,  even  in 
town«  from  the  walls  of  which  could  be  seen  the  smoke 
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'bf  the  French  camps.  The  insurrection  reached 
Navarre,  at  the  very  door  of  France,  The  body- 
guards,  who  had  escorted  Ferdinand,  and  had  re- 
mained at  Tolosa  and  Emani,  demanded,  with  cries 
of  rage,  that  their  King  should  be  restored  to  them : 
it  was  like  a  general  eartliqiiake.  ^H 

It    was   not   the   mere    force    of    example    thiF 
inspired   the  desire   of  imitation*     The   same  feel- 
ing gave  birth    everywhere,    at  the   same   instaoU 
to  the  same  prodigies.     Arragon   was   among   the 
first  to  break  out.     Tortosa,  Lerida,  Valencia,  Mur- 
cia,  Carthagena,  Badajoz,  destroyed  the  proclama^ 
tions  of  Murat.     The  four  kingdoms  of  Andalnsi* 
also  flew  to  arms,  and  it  was  there  that  the  mosm 
formidable  power  w^as  display<?d.     In  the  south,  a^ 
in  the  north,  the  offence,  not  the  danger,  was  esti- 
mated.    Everywhere  the  rising  was  begun  by  ibi* 
lower    classes ;     everywhere    devoted ness    to     th^ 
country  was  manifested  in  an  inverse  proportion  t^ 
the   benefits   which  that  country  conferred  on  it 
children.     The  men  in  office,  the  soldiery,  and  th^ 
rich,  at  first  endeavoured   to   repress   the  popula:r 
movement.     Their  resistance  was  the  cause  of  som^ 
excesses   and   lamentable   murders.     Some   woitli]^ 
men     %vere     massacred    for    wishing    to    preserve 
public  order;  others,  who   were  accused  of  being 
the  accomplices  of  Godoy,  feir  victims  because  ihe^ 
had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  subverted  goHim^ 
ment.     It  must,  however,  be  owned,  to  the  honou'-* 
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of  the  Spanish  character,  that  the  love  of  lucre  and 
personal  revenge  had  uq  share  in  tlie  crimes  that 
were   coramittcd ;    and  that,  when   an  appeal  was 
(Omdc  in  the  name  af  the  country,  there  was  but  lit- 
tle •  resfetance  to  be  avercuine*     All  the  Spaniards 
Were  furious  with  rage  against  the  foreign  enemy.    It 
Would  be  idle,  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  towns,  to 
*ak  the  names  ol"  those  who  first  raised  the  cry  of  in- 
surrection.    All  were  willing,  all  were  active,  all  felt 
the  necseisstty  of  having  constituted  authorities  to  di- 
f^Bct  tbcm,  and  to  employ  for  the  common  benefit  the 
efforts  of  all.     This  is  the  reason  why  the  Juntas  of 
ib%4iowns  and  provinces  were  established  witli  such 
itomderful  tociltty.     In  less  than  twenty-lour  hours 
after  the  explosion  which  overthrew  all  that  went  be- 
fore, the  Juntas  were  prodaimc^U  in  whicli  the  most 
ttble^  and  generally  the  most  enlightened,  individuals 
in  society  i^eceived  the  sacred  misision  of  saving  the 
cuuntry. 

The  Juntas  lost  not  a  moment  in  enrolling  the 
tUftle  population  from  the  age  oi*  seventeen  years  to 
forty.  The  oath  was  solemnly  I'enewed  to  the  cap- 
thre  King,  who,  even  before  his  misfortune,  was  the 
idol  of  the  nation*  In  all  the  towns  where  the  magis- 
tmtn  could  succeed  in  re:»cuing  tliem  from  the  hands 
*^tf'^  [Kjpulace,  the  French  wei^  put  in  pri.son,  and 
their  prtipcrty  was  sequestered.  Proclamations 
Hlowiog  with  patriotism  weiT  spread  to  the  remotest 
as  well  calculated  to  rouse  courage,  as  the 
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flame  is  to  consume  the  pastures  of  Estremadi 
when  the  landholder  applies  the  torch  to  give^J 
them  a  new  appearance  and  value. 

"  Behold  them,  those  treacherous  Frenchml 
said  the  Junta  of  Valladolid  ;  **  they  came  to 
allies  ;  we  nourished  them  with  our  bread  ;  they  i 
at  our  tables  ;  ,  ,  ,  and,  under  the  mask  of  friends 
they  have  disarmed  our  people,  seized  on  our 
tresses,  despoiled  and  imprisoned  our  sovereign  ^ 
they  have  basely  massacred  our  brothel's  ! — shaU  ( 
these  crimes  remain  unpunished,  wiule  there 
exist  Spaniards,  Castilian  Spaniards?  .  .  .  To 
to  arms !  if  you  do  not  wish  to  see  your  ^ives  ad 
daughters  violated  by  the  barbarians ;  to 
your  fields  ravaged  and  your  dwellings  in  flax 
if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  governed  by  the 
of  Napi)leon,  by  a  military,  sanguinary 
founded  on  eternal  war,  of  which  the  conscrip 
is  the  soul,  and  revolution  the  essence  !  See  yi 
not,  that  those  armies,  which  are  called  French, 
filled  with  Poles,  Hanoverians,  Bavarians,  Pr 
Swiss,  Italians,  and  even  Mamehikes  ? — ^Does 
this  sutficiently  prove  to  you  what  fate  awaits 
children  ?^ — Is  it  not  he  who  has  already  snat 
them  from  you,  and  sent  them  to  perish  on 
frozen  shoi'es  of  Denmark? — Let  us  arm  aga 
in  execrable  tyrant,  against  the  oppressor  of  nat 
;ainst  the  man  whom  neither  divine  nor  humani^ 
t?an  bind.    He  is  the  tyrant  of  Europe,  but  let  hiot^ 
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hope  to  reigo  over  Spain.  A  great  and  generous  people 
will  never  crouch  under  the  yoke*     Are  we  not  the 
children  of  heroes  ?     What  rights,  then,  has  this  fo* 
leigner  over  us  ?     What  benefits  have  we  to  expect 
from  the  protector  of  Godoy  ?     Had  he  not  been  his 
iccoiDpUce,   would   he  have  rescued  that  infamous 
wretch  from  the  scaffold  ?     Let  us  remember  Pelayo, 
whoj  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  Christians,  bc^gao  to 
fiB-conquer  Spain  from  the  Moors ;  let  us  remember 
the  io&nts  de  Lara,  who  freed  our  native  land  from 
iilmiiieful  tribute;  let  us  remember  the  magnani- 
AKHia  Rodrigo  di  Bivai*.     The  Emperor  of  Germany 
dainied  to  be  lord  jiaramount  of  our  country.     A 
council,  at  which  the  King  prc^ided^  lutt  to  dt:$cu» 
^his  demand,  and  to  reply  to  it.     '  Let  us  break  off 
this  disgraceful  deliberation^*  exclaimed  the  hero; 
*  above  a  king  of  Castile,  there  is  no  one  but  God.* 
Lei  lis  remember  that^  if  pei^dy  hajs  led  our  King 
prisooerp  we  have,  in  a  more  noble  inauner*  taught 
9^  King  of  France  the  road  to  Madrid*     To  arras ! 
Gilidans  !  Asturians,  to  arms !    he  against  whom 
UNi    combat   is  an    infidel.      He   has    raised    up 
^|m  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  he  has  robbed  the 
^Dpe  of  his  territories,  he  has  disfiersed  the  sacred 
cdlege  of  Cardinals.     He  would  shake  the  Church, 
A^ere   it  {lossible  for  the   gates   of  hell    to    prevail 
Against  her.     Ve   fight   for  your   natal   soil,   your 
d|Vties»  your  laws,  your  king,  your  religion,  and 
fet  the  life  to  come.     Arm  your  minds  with  the  fear 
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of  God»  implore  the  aid  of  the  imiuaculate  Concep* 
tion ;  the  holy  mother  of  God  will  never  desert  m 
in  so  just  a  cause." 

The  Deity  soon  signified  that  the  cause  of  the 
Spaniards   was   his   own.      It   was   said,   that  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  was  struck  by 
lightning  on  the  very  day  on  which  Ferdinand  VIL 
entered  Bayonne.     The  tapers  which  were  burniog 
round   the   sacred   image   were   extinguished ;  the 
mother  of  God  was  untouched.     In  the  cavem  of 
Covadonga,  in  the  Asturias,  so  famous  far  havisg 
been  the  asylum  of  Pelayo  and  his  brave  followen, 
attentive  and  devout  observers  saw  large  drops  of 
sweat  trickle  down  the  face  of  Our  Lady  of  Battles. 
At  Compostella,  a  clinking  of  arms  was  heard,  du- 
ring the  nights  on  the  tomb  of  St.  James,  announcieg 
that  the  war  was  begun,  and  that  the  glorious  pa- 
tron of  Spain  would  again  lead  her  armies  to  vic- 
tory.    If  superstition  can  ever  find  favour  in  the 
sight  of  philosophy,  it  is  when  she  bears  a  part  in 
the  defence  of  the  country. 

The  miracles  were  a  proof  of  the  opinion  of  the 
clergy.  The  Bishops  of  Oviedo  and  Santander  were 
at  the  head  of  the  insurrections  of  their  respective 
provinces.  Don  Pedro  de  Quevedo  y  Quintana,  Bi- 
shop of  Orcnse,  refused  to  go  to  Bayonne,  to  which 
place  he  had  been  summoned.  He  next,  in  a  writ- 
ing full  of  argument  and  eloquence,  protested  against 
the  illegality  of  the  acts  already  done  in  that  city, 
and  of  those  which  it  was  designed  to  bring  about 
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bflRat^.  He  daimedfrom  tbemagnamiinity  f^the 
Sniperor  the  resrtoration  of  the  Spanish  Princes, 
who,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  were  now  plunged  into  the 
tdmb^  in  the  same  country  in  which  the  eldest  branch 
of  their  house  had  been  the  victim  of  a  sanguinary 
revolution.  This  upright  Bishop,  who  was  an  ho- 
nour to  the  Spanish  clei^  by  his  doctrine,  as  he 
WBs  an  example  to  it  by  his  virtues,  was  not  afraid,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three,  and  before  the  insurrection 
"broke  out  in  his  province,  to  convey  the  accents  of 
truth  to  the  ears  of  an  all-powerful  Prince.  I  am  com^ 
felted  to  say  this  (was  his  conclusion)  by  my  love  for 
my  country^  and  by  my  office  as  Counsellor ,  a  temporal 
title  which  belongs  to  the  Spanish  episcopal  dignity ; 
and,  besides,  I  believe  it  to  be  necessafy,  to  enlighten, 
set  right,  and  bring  back  to  the  paths  of  glory  and 
happiness,  the  hero  whom  Europe  has  hitherto  re- 
spected  and  admired. — In  every  place,  the  highest 
ID  rank  of  the  ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  the  lowest, 
gave  the  signal  of  insurrection,  or  at  least  hastened 
to  add  their  voices  to  the  voice  of  the  people. 

In  the  midst  of  efforts  all  equally  dictated  by  pa- 
triotism, Seville  distinguished  itself  by  a  conduct  at 
Once  vigorous  and  prudent,  and  by  a  spirit  of  order. 
Which  were  the  salvation  of  Spain.  The  popular 
lising  at  first  assumed  the  same  character  there  as 
in  the  other  cities.  The  people  assembled  tumultu- 
ously  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  May,  and  crowd- 
ed in  arms  under  the  windows  of  the  Council-chamber. 
Count  del   Aguilar  was  massacred,   as  he  left  the 
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Town-hall,  in  his  carriage.    TThe  nobility  and«pe^ 
sons  of  property  saw  the  necessity  of  taking  a,  pot 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  people,  in  order  that  thejr 
might  be  enabled  to  dii-ect  them.     In  the  course  of 
the  27th,  therefore,  a  Junta  of  twenty-three  memr 
bers  was  formed,  of  delegates  from  the  archbid^ 
opric,  from  the  royal  audiencia,  the  nobility,  the  g&* 
neral  officers,  and  the  various  city  corporations  and 
religious  communities.      Don  Francisco  Saav;ed^ 
the  late  minister  for  the  foreign  department,  who 
was    considered  the  most  eminent   statesnoian    ii 
Spain,  was  called  from  Puerto  Real,  where  he  was 
living  in  exile,  to  assume  the  presidency.     Sev^eral 
men  of  talent  were  chosen  as  members ;  otheraf  weie 
placed  in  it  merely  to  moderate  and  direct  the  effer-* 
vescence  of  the  people,  over  whom  they  had  an  un- 
bounded influence.     The  most  remarkable  was  Fae 
ther  Manuel  Gil,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Minors*  wbc^ 
beix^  released  from  a  correctional  convent  in  which 
Gknloy  had  buried  him,  now  breathed  nothing  buft 
vengeance.     An  incessant   and  copious  harangue^ 
he  had   been  the  principal  promoter  of   the  in? 
surrection,  and,  from  the  seclusion  of  his  cell*  .fa^ 
stirred  up  and  calmed  the  people  just  as  he  please^* 
On  the  same  day  that  it  was  installed,  the  Junta 
distributed  the  various  administrative  duties  mnoiv 
its  members,  and  took  the  title  of  the  Supreme  Juntu 
of  Government  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  i  ; 

This  was  not  an  empty  title;  Seville,  tbou^  much 
declined  from  its  ancient  splendour,  has  stiU  a  popup 
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Jation  of  ninety  thousand  souls ;   in   other  words^  k 

i§  the  most  considerable  city  of  Spain  after  Madrid 

ood  Barcelona;   it  possesses    the  only  foundery  of 

bfBif  cannon  for  the  military  service.  Behind  it  are  the 

miitiiiie  arsenal  of  the  Caraccas,  the  most  important 

in  the  monarchy;  the  English  fortress  of  Gibraltar; 

Cadia,  which  its  peninsular  situation  makes  easily 

dil^dble ;    and  the  whole  of  the  8pani:ih   Indies. 

Its  distance  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  its  proximity  lo 

the  only  troops  forming  an  army  m'hich  the  monarchy 

had  still  on  foot,  rendered  it  proper  to  he  the  cenlHi 

ft  PllM'^  the  insurrection.  iii 

W    -^^Without    losing     an    instant,     the     Junta    dia«* 

I    pmicbed  couriers  to  the  Captain-general  of  the  pro- 

I    yfapce^  who  was  at  Cadiz,  to  the  commander  of  the 

HBbip  of  Saint  Roch,  to  the  cities  of  Cordova,  (ira- 

nada,  and  Jaen,  the  chief  places  of  the  kingdom,  to 

Kstremadtura,  and  to  all  the  ciraimjaeent  cities,  to 

inform  them  of  the  re?4olution  which  it  had  adopted 

to  save  the  country,  and  to  invite  them  to  co-operate 

b]r  all  the  means  in  their  power.     It  expedited  fast* 

sailing  vessels  to  the  Canaries  and  to  America ;  it 

•^t  commissimiers  into  the  Algarves  and  Alemtejo, 

to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese  people ;  it 

OWi|iilimented  the  city  of  Madrid  on  the  generous  at* 

tiittpt  which  it  had  made,  on  the  2d  of  May^  to  shake 

off  the  foreign  yoke;  and  it  remonstrated  with  the 

I    S^ietichf    on   the  disgrace  which  they  would  bring 

Upon  themselves  and  their  posterity,  by  oppresatog 

IS  nationi  for  the  purpose  of  lienefiting  a 
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tyrant,  who  was  not  even  of  French  descent*,* 
who  hfid  wrested  from  them  their  laws  and  theii 
liberty.  The  Italians  and  Grermans,  the  Poles  anc 
the  Swiss,  were  promised  to  be  kindly  treated,  i 

ittiey  would  abandon  the  standards  of  the  oppressoi 

-'of  Europe. 


The  ]inblic  tranquillity,  meanwhile,   was  not 
turbed  for  more  than  four -and-t wen ty  hours  at 
•*vilte,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the 


I 

I 

bunals  resumed  their  functions,  and  the  people  theii 
lat)ours;  so  that,  of  such  a  great  commotion,  il 
that  remained  in  men's  minds  was  merely  that  exA 
getic  feeling  which  was  necessary  for  theaccomplflB 
ment  of  a  glorious  purpose*  The  theatres  wen 
closed,  in  consequence  of  the  country  being  in  a  st^ 
of  mourning,  and  extraordinary  prayers  were  piil 
up  in  the  churches.  The  prisons  were  opened,  and 
all  the  criminals  were  set  at  liberty,  with  the 
ception   of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  ^iggra^^al 


crimes.  A  similar  amnesty  was  granted  to  deser 
from  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  smugglers 
should  surrender  within  eight  days.  The  Supremi 
Junta  ordered  that,  in  eveiy  town  which  contained 
two  tliousand  houses  and  upwards,  there  should  im- 
mediately  Ije  formed  a  Junta  of  six  persons,  undei 
the  direction  of  which  the  other  constituted  autt 
lities  were  to  continue  the  cxei*cise  of  their  fi 
tions  ;  and  that,  in  places  of  less  conset]uencep 
municipality  should  enroll  and  form  into  companfiBI 
all  males  from  sixteen   to  forty-five  years  of  age. 
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lith  the  exception  of  churchmen,  and  should  raise 
from  the  people,  by  voluntary  contributions,  or,  in  de* 
fiuilt  of  those,  by  forced  loans  and  assessments,  the  sum 
requisite  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  enrolment. 
The  companies  were  to  reside  in  their  own  districts, 
and  be  instructed  therein  military  discipline,  till  the 
Supreme  Junta  should  dispose  of  them.    All  the  citi- 
2605  were  likewise  invited  to  enter  the  service  vo- 
luntarily, either  to  strengthen  the  old  cor|)s,  or  to 
£)nn  new  ones.     The  pay  of  the  regular  soldiers 
Was  increased  a  real,  and  that  of  the  volunteers  was 
£xed  at  four  reals,  besides  a  ration  of  bread.     Care 
veas  taken  that  the  labours  of  agriculture  and  the 
apfiTQaching  harvest  should  not  lie  interrupted  by 
tbk  extraordinary  levy. 

Four  artillery  officers  wei*e  sent,  by  the  Junta, 

to  the  Grovernors  of  the  Camp  of  Saint  Kocli,  of  Gra- 

^^^ida,  of  Badajoz,   and   of  Cadiz.     One  of  them, 

Ocjunt  Thel)e,  a  younger  son  of  the  family  of  Mon- 

'AjOy  arrived  at  Cadiz,  on  the  29th  of  May,  with  the 

*^^crees  of  the  Supreme  Junta.     The  city  was  all  in 

Combustion  that  night.     After  a  fortnight's  hesita- 

^on,  the  Marquis  del  Socorro  had  determined  to 

^^ecute  the  Grand-dukc  of  Berg  s  order,  by  which 

l^  was  directed    to    return    to  Cadiz,  to   resume 

Ihe  command  of  Andalusia,  and  he  had,  in  conse- 

C|uence,  entered   the   city   on   the    preceding  day. 

\Vhen  he  was  spoken  to  about  fighting  the  enemy, 

*'  Tliere,  there  are  the  enemies  of  Spain/'  said  So- 

IwOr  pointing  to  the  English  vessels.    The  muhi- 
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tude  collected  together,  armed  themseWes,  and  plun- 
dered the  arsenal.     Solano  assembled    in    his  owa 
house  the  naval  and  military  commatiders,  to  deli- 
berate on  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  quiet  the 
people;   and   they  promised  to  act  as  he  shouU 
direct.     The  sight  of  the  French  flag,  meanwUlQ 
flying  on  the  squadron,  exasperated  the  inhabitant! 
of  Cadiz.     The  tumult  continued.     On  the  tbM 
day,  a  furious  crowd,  headed  by  a  young  man  ^sriio 
had  been  a  novice  in  the  Carthusian  convent  tf 
Xeres,  rushed  to  the  Governor's  door  while  he  was 
at    table.       The    guard    resisted;    the    assailants 
brought  cannon,  broke  open  the  door,  and  entered 
the  house.     Solano  escaped^  by  a  private  outlet,  to 
the  house  of  the  Irish  banker,  Strange,  his  neigfabovr. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  along  a  roof;  he  was 
pursued  by  a  workman ;  Solano  seized  and  threw- 
him  into  the  street.     As  the  workman  lay,  with  Us 
thigh  broken,  he  pointed  to  the  parapet  behind  whidi 
was  hidden  the  man  whom  ten  thousand  voices  pfO^- 
claimed  a  traitor.     Other  assassins  ran  up,  diseo*< 
vered  the  unfortunate  Solano,  wounded  him  with' 
their  weapons,  dragged  him  from  street  to  street,  and,^ 
having  subjected  him  to  a  lingering  and  crud  agony,  • 
put  him  to  death  in  the  square  of  San  Juan  de  DUm^ 
Thus  perished  a  man  once  dear  to  the  people  Sfladb' 
to  the  army,   and  who  adored  his   country.     He 
might  be  mistaken,  but  his  error  was  that  of  a  gaoi^ 
citizen.    Another  general  oBscer,    Don    Fraiidsoo 
Xarrier  de  Castanos,  who  had  neither  the  talente  UOT'^ 


the  high-niindedness  of  Holano,  actcd^  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  more  honourable  part ;  so  true  it  is* 
Ihatjor  military  men,  the  safest  conduct  to  udopt,  itt 
revoltttiOfiary  times,  is  that  which  tnwihes  a  hatred 
of  foreigners  !     This   officer,    who   comiuanded-tn'* 
cJiief  at  the  camp  of  Saint  Roch,  solemnly  reoogfti 
'UJsed  the  Junta  of  Seville,  and,  by  putting  at  its 
disposal  his  corps  of  ten  thousand  men,  gave  it  the 
*^ht  which  was  requisite  to  make  its  authority  be 
acknowledged  in  Andalusia  and  the  southern  pro- 
viooe%  and  to  enable  it  to  exercise  a  beneficial  in* 
linefiee  orer  the  northern  provinces,  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  nionarchy. 

Oo  the  6th  of  June,  the  Supreme  Junta,  in  th#- 

fiame  of  Ferdinand  VIL  and  of  the  Spanish  natioui 

dedired  war  by  sea  and  land  against  Napoleon  and 

inst  France,  and  protested,  in  the  most  solemn 

Wauuer,  that  it  would  never  lay  down  its  arms  till 

Ferdinand   and   his   family   were   replaced   on   the 

throne  of  Spain,  and  the  nation  was  re- established 

^^  its  liberty,  its  integrity,  and  its  indepeildentfe.    It 

^^tributed  through  the  kingdom  a  writing  intended 

to  make  known  the  measures  which  were  necetaaiy 

for  opposing  the  enemy  with  advantage :  to  avoid 

pifilal   actions;    to    march    against  the    foe    with 

iliilllted  parties  ;  never  to  leave  him  at  rest  ;   to 

^  always  hanging   on    his   flanks    and    rear ;    to 

5twvc  him  by  intercepting  his  convoys,  and  ruining 

^tnagasines;  to  appear  in  force  on  the  commtM) 

^ications  of  Portugal  with  Spain,  and  of  Spain  with 
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France  ;  to  entrench  all  such  positions  as  were 
turally  strong,  and  to  turn  to  advantage  all  the  local 
circumstances  of  a  country  admirably  calculated  for 
defence,  in  consequence  of  the  torrents,  rivers,  and 
chains  of  mountains,  by  which  it  is  intersected: 
such  was,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  the  system  o( 
war  which  was  to  be  methodically  and  perseveringly 
followed.  To  accomplish  this,  the  formation  of  fire 
commands  was  indicated  ;  namely,  three  active 
armies,  those  of  Andalusia,  Gaiicia,  and  Catalonia, 
and  two  coniniands,  to  direct  the  northeni  and 
central  provinces*  which  were  now  invaded  by  the 
enemy.  Nothing  was  yet  lost,  since  eveiy  ana,, 
every  mind,  every  heart,  was  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  parent  land.  Twice,  during  the  war  ofi 
the  succes.sion,  the  enemy  had  reached  the  heart  o| 
the  kingdom^  and  those  ephemeral  advantages  faadl 
served  only  to  accelerate  his  ruin.  "  Never,"  coa-; 
eluded  the  Supreme  Junta,  "  has  France  reigned  ovcfl 
us;  while  we,  Spaniards,  have  frequently  master^ 
it,  not  by  fraud,  but  by  dint  of  arms.  Let  well^^J 
formed  men  in  the  provinces  undertake  to  entighteib 
public  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  boasts  of  Ibei 
French  journals,  and  the  baseness  of  those  gfi 
Madrid,  which  have  sold  themselves  to  foreignen| 
Let  them  enlighten  their  fellow-citizens  as  to  thei 
rights  of  the  country,  and,  when  Ferdinand  VII. 
shall  have  re-ascended  the  tlirone  of  his  fathers,  the: 
Cortes  will  be  assembled^  under  him  and  by  him, 
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and  will  give  to  Spain  soch  laws  as  are  best  calcu- 
Dure  our  independence  and  our  happiness.** 
The  I0&3  of  a  French  squadron  was  the  first  con« 
nf  the  declaration  of  war  issfued  by  the 
Supreme  Junta,  Five  French  ships  of  the  line^  and 
•  irigatt;  of  the  same  nation,  under  the  orders  of 
Rear-admiral  Rosily,  had  remained  at  Cadiz,  ever 
since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Lieutenant-general 
Don  Thomas  Morla,  who  took  the  command  after 
the  death  of  Solano,  had  formerly,  in  1801,  been 
governor  of  Cadiz,  when  the  English  wished  to  add 
the  scoorge  of  their  presence  to  the  scourge  of  the 
yellow  fever,  which  was  ravaging  Andabisia  at  that 
period.  The  firm  and  excellent  letter  which  he 
^hen  wrote  to  Sir  Kalpli  Aliercrornbie,  induced  that 
offieer  to  retire,  and  Morla  was  proclaimed  the  sa- 
viour of  Cadiz.  Another  occasion  now  presented 
*t»^  to  deserve  that  title  a  second  time,  and  to 
'^•ciie  a  great  city  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy. 
®W  the  sight  of  the  French  flag  was  a  permanent 
of  irritation  to  the  people. 
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Under  these  difficult  circumstances,  Rear-admiral 

Rosily  acted  in  the  manner  that  was  most  suitable 

^  his  situation,  by  endeavouring  to  gain  time  enough 

for  the  arrival  at  Cadiz  of  those  troops  which  had 

^^eeo  dis]>atched  from  Madrid  into  Andalusia.     He 

took  a  defensive  position,  Ijcyond  the  reach  of  the 

Und  batteries,  in   the  channel  which  leads  to  the 

CaraccRs,     While  anchored   there,  he  first   offered 

^OU    II.  l- 
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to  quit  the  bay,  in  order  to  quiet  the  multitu^ 
he  next  proposed,  in  case  the  English  would  i 
consent  to  this,  to  send  his  cannon  on  shore,  to  h 
his  crews  on  board,  and  to  conceal  his  flag ;  in 
change  for  which  sacrifice,  he  only  required  h 
tages  for  the  safety  of  his  sick,  and  of  the  Pnei 
inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  and  a  pledge  that  he  she 
be  secured  from  the  attacks  of  the  external  ener 
Morla  refused  to  comply  with  the  propositions 
the  French  Admiral,  and  required  that  the  squ; 
should  surrender  at  discretion. 

On  his  refusal,  the  Spaniards  raised  batterii 
the  Isle  of  Leon  and  near  Fort  Louis.  They  ^ 
fitted  out  gun-boats  and  bomb- vessels.  The  firi 
commenced  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  was  contim 
till  tlie  14th,  on  which  day  Rosily  surrendered  i 
conditionally.  The  French  suffered  little  loss,  i 
'the  Spaniards  bad  only  four  men  killed.  Morla  c 
not  wish  to  employ  more  violent  means  of  destn 
tion,  such  as  red-hot  shot,  he  being  certain  of  i 
success  of  his  attack,  in  consetjuence  of  its  being  i 
possible  for  the  French  to  make  a  long  defence 

The  English  were  impatient  spectators  of  t 
[combat.  Admiral  CoUingwood,  also,  who  co 
Inanded  the  blockade,  made  an  offer  of  co-opera  til 
'*  but  his  offer  was  declined.  It  was  enough  for  1 
Spaniards  that  the  English  should  prevent  the  fl 
from  escaping ;  and  they  were  not  disposed  to  g 
them  any  claim  to  a  prey  which  was  easily  to  be 
tained  without  their  aid.     There  was,  however 
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good  understanding  already  established  between  in- 
suiigent  Spain  and  the  commanders  of  those  British 
troops  which  were  at  hand.  Castanos  had  opened 
a  correspondence  with  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Hew 
Dalryniple,  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  and  had  bor- 
rowed there  a  million  of  reals  for  the  Supreme  Junta ; 
aod  this  loan  was  immediately  advanced  by  the 
merchants,  without  any  other  security  than  Spanish 
honour.  The  manifesto  against  France  prohibited 
the  Spaniards  from  molesting  the  English  nation » 
or  its  pid>lic  or  private  projierty.  It  announced  the 
itnewal  of  intercourse,  and  the  conclusion  of  an 
amistice.  Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  the 
French  fleets  the  Supreme  Junta  requested  the  Eng* 
lish  admiral  to  give  a  passage  in  one  of  his  vessels 
to  the  commissioners  whom  it  wished  to  send,  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  Government  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty- 

The  envoys  of  the  Supreme  Junta  were  not  the 
first  Spaniards  who  arrived  in  England  to  claim  the 
assistance  of  the  nation,  and  the  government.  The 
prinripality  of  Asturias,  which  was  the  first  to  take 
Arms,  was  also,  in  consequence  of  its  local  situation^ 
tbe  first  to  recur  to  the  point  of  resistance.  Towards 
iHe  latter  end  of  May,  the  Viscount  de  Materosa  and 
Ooa  Diego  de  Vega,  embarked  at  Gijon  in  an  open 
bofit^and  went  on  board  an  Engh'sh  privateer,  which 
^aa  cruizing  off  the  harbour,  and  which  landed  them 
^t  Portsmouth.  From  them  was  obtained  ihe  first 
news  of  the  insurrection,     A  few  days  after,  intel- 
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ligence  was  received,  that  the  Andalusians  had  dis- 
played the  same  determined  spirit  as  the  northern 
provinces,  and  that  the  whole  of  Spain  was  risdng 
against  the  French. 

Never  before  had  the  news  of  a  victory,  of  a  treaty 
of  peace,  of  a  declaration  of  war,  produced  in  Londoo 
a  burst  of  enthusiasm  and  joy  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  that  which  Che  whole  population  now  expressed, 
on  learning  the  generous  resolution  of  the  Spaniards 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  French,  Since  the  a^ 
cession  of  Napoleon  to  the  throne,  England  had 
fought  from  calculation  and  from  passion,  but  with- 
out hope.  The  continental  wars,  and  the  naval 
triumph  of  Trafalgar,  had  not  enabled  her  to  quit  the 
gloomy  defensive  system  into  which  she  had  been 
driven  by  the  armament  at  Boulogne.  The  occu- 
pation of  the  Peninsula  by  the  French  had  threatened 
her  with  a  renewed  invasion  of  Ireland ;  and  now 
the  scene  was  all  at  once  changed.  England  reco- 
vered a  market  for  her  merchandise ;  and  her  policyj 
taking  an  unwonted  road,  was  about  to  explore  new 
paths.  Long,  too  long,  had  she  hired  the  efforts  of 
princes  without  dignity,  and  ministers  without  fore- 
sight ;  she  was  destined  to  be  more  fortunate  in  as- 
suming the  defence  of  revolutions  and  of  popular  prin- 
ciples !  New  paths  opened  to  her  commerce  would 
elude  the  exertions  of  a  politic  enemy.  Instead  of  ti- 
midly constructing  fortifications  on  her  own  shorcSt 
she  was  once  more  to  carry  fire  and  sword  to  th** 
continent  whence  it  was  sought  to  exclude  her ;  (co^ 
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ao  impotent  auxiliary,  behold  her  converted  into  the 
principal  party  in  a  war,  the  indirect  effect  of  which 
vould  be  to  humble  France,  and  the  direct  effect  to 
min  her* 

The  dictates  of  policy  were  in  unison  with  feel- 
ings of  generosity,  and  the  merchants  of  London  be- 
lieved that  they  were  only  acting  in   obedience  to 
iheir  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  justice.     The  Eng- 
lish had  fought  against  the  Spaniards  without  ani> 
mosity,  fur  they  hate  only  the  strong.    They  squeezed 
vith  rapture  the  hands  of  those  who,  but  the  day 
before,  were  their  enemies.      The  Spanish  envoys 
were  caressed  and  feasted  by  all  classes.     The  sight 
of  iheiD  excited  an  enthusiasm  which  it  would  be 
<fifficirit  to  describe.     It  is  so  convenient  to  give  a  no- 
ble appearance  to  the  dictates  of  interest !    For  once, 
ill  parties  wei-e  unanimous.     The  opposition   voted 
with  the  ministry^  and,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
old  Major  Cartwright,  the  invariable  defender  of  the 
people's  rights,  agreed  in  opinion  with  the  oppressor 
of  Ireland,  and  the  pupil  of  Pitt.     But  still  there 
^as  an  obvious  shade  of  difference  in  the  expres- 
«oo.     **  Let  us  re-establish,"  said  the  first,  at  the 
flieeting  of  Middlesex  freeholders,  "  let  us  re-establish 
Spain  independent,  w^ith  her  cortes  and  her  ancient 
Constitution,     That  which  has  been  lost  to  the  sa- 
cred cause  of  the  liberty  of  the  world,  by  the  levity, 
the  excesses,  and  the  vices  of  the  French,  will  be 
regaiaed  by  the  gravity,  the  muderatton,  and  the 
nitue  of  the  Spaniards." — '*  His  Majesty*s  minis- 
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ters,"  said  Mr.  Canning,  the  foreign  secretary,  •*  no 
longer  remember  that  war  has  existed  between  Spain 
and  Great  Britain.     Every  nation  which  resists  tbe 
exorbitant  power  of  France  becomes  immediately; 
and  whatever  may  have    been  its    previous   rela- 
tions  with    us,    the    natural    ally  of   Great    Bri- 
tain."    What  a  difference  in  these  two  kinds  of  mo- 
rality!    The  one  grounds  itself  on  the  irresistiUe 
power  of  justice,  and  on  the  sympathy  which  tinitei 
and  draws  together  the  individuals  of  our  species. 
The  other,  to  do  good,  invokes  the  same  principles 
which  would  be  invoked  by  the  genius  of  evil ;  for 
what  other  policy  but  this  had  directed  Napoleon  in 
his  proceedings  with   Naples,  with  Portugal,  and 
with  all  the  powers  which   were  shielded    by  Ac 
»gis  of  England  ? 

With  such  an  unanimity  of  feelings  and  wishes, 
the  measures  taken  by  England  could  not  fail  to 
be  efficacious.     The  hundred-armed  giant  stretched 
them  all  forth  at  once.     By  the  12th  of  June,  amtff 
ammunition,  and  soldiers'  clothing,  were  embarked 
for   Gijon.     Similar  expeditions   followed   this,  •* 
brief  intervals,  and  were  directed  to  various  points 
of  the  Spanish  coast.     Sixteen  millions  of  reals  weT^ 
sent  to  Ferrol,  to  assist  the  insurrection  in  Gralid^* 
Fifteen  hundred  Spaniards,  captured  on   board  ^ 
the  four  frigates,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  in  the  ye^^^ 
1804,  were  collected  at    Portsmouth.     They  weT^ 
clothed,   equipped,   and   sent   to   Corunna.     Secr^ 
emissaries  were  dispatched  to  the  Baltic,  to  prepaid 
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fiir  the  escape  of  Romana's  corps^    Naval  forces 
sailed  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  protect  the  shores  of 
Spain,  and  orders  were  ^ven  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  send  de- 
tachments to  the  succour  of  Catalonia.    Adventurous 
aad  active  officers  were  selected  to  accompany  the 
convoys,  to  land  with  them  in  Spain,  and  to  super- 
intend the  distribution  of  the  sup{)lies.     They  were 
directed,  at  the  same  time,  to  impress  on  the  minds 
<^  the  people  the  friendly  disposition  of  England, 
to  stimulate  their  hatred  against  the  French,  to  re- 
connoitre the  country,  and  to  obtain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  public  opinions,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  furnish  the  Grovemment  with  such  intel- 
ligence as  would  serve  to  guide  it  in  any  enterprise 
which  it  might  undertake.     The  fullest  approval 
was  given  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Governor  of 
Gibraltar  and  Admiral  Collingwood  had  acted  to- 
wards the  Spaniards.     General  Spencer  was  ordered 
to  promote,  by  military  demonstrations,  the  success 
of  the  operations  of  the  Junta  of  Seville.     The  ex- 
peditions which  were  getting  ready  in  the  ports  of 
the  three  kingdoms  were  combined,  for  other  results 
than  those  which  were  expected  from  them.     Pre- 
parations were  made  for  embarking  troops.     On  the 
4th  of  July,  an  order  in  Council  officially  restored 
the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  between  England 
wd  Spain.     On  the  same  day,  the  King's  Commis- 
sioners, when  they  prorogued  the  parliament,   an- 
nounced from  the  throne  his  Majesty's  intention  to 
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make  every  possible  effort  to  aid  Spain  in  the  DoUe 
contest  in  which  she  was  engaged,  for  the  defence  of 
her  integrity  and  her  independence.  But  it  must 
be  said,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the  generous  pt- 
triots  who  relied  on  their  country,  the  Asturian, 
Galician,  Andalusian,  and  Catalonian  deputies,  that 
they  were  all  unanimous  in  asking  nothing  from  the 
English  but  arms  and  warlike  stores.  **  Men/*  said 
they,  "  our  native  land  can  herself  fully  supply." 

The  French  troops,  meanwhile,  were  on  thdr 
march  to  occupy  the  southern  provinces  of  Spaio 
and  the  principal  sea-ports.  To  Dupont  was  ea- 
trusted  the  taking  possession  of  Andalusia.  FVoD 
the  end  of  the  month  of  April,  he  had  been  cao- 
toned  in  the  environs  of  Madrid,  and  he  spent  quiet* 
ly  there  almost  the  whole  of  the  following  month* 
because  it  never  entered  into  any  one*s  mind,  at  th^ 
Duke  of  Berg's  head-quarters,  that  the  fleet  at 
dis  was  at  all  in  jeopardy,  or  that  there  could  b^^ 
any  danger  in  remaining.  At  length,  on  the  24th:^ 
of  May,  he  quitted  Toledo.  His  corps  was  com--^* 
posed  of  General  Barbou's  division  of  infantry, 
thousand  strong,  a  battalion  of  five  hundred  maiii 
of  the  imperial  guard,  intended  for  the  works  of  thc^^ 
port  of  ^  adiz,  two  Swiss  regiments  in  the  service 
Spain,  those  of  Reding  No.  1,  and  of  Prceux,  and 
General  Fresia's  division  of  cavalry,  consisting  o^^ 
three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  divided  into  twc^ 
brigades.  The  troops  had  with  them  twenty-four^ 
pieces   of  cannon,   and  a   lai^  supply  of  biscuits 
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Efr'was  thought  imiiossible  to  provide  otherwise  for 
fteir  subsistencie,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  incon* 
Kenfence  likely  to  spring  from  swdling  the  columns 
to  an  immoderate  size  during  a  pacific  march.  Qe- 
iienl  Dupont  had  orders  to  collect  and  take  with 
idm  whatever  Spanish  troops  he  might  find  on  the 
ntied,  or  within  his  reach.  Curbed  under  the  forms  of 
iiscipline»  they  had  not  manifested  the  same  ardent 
feelings  as  the  inhabitants.  On  his  arrival  at  Se- 
ville, he  was  to  be  joined  by  a  brigade  of  three  thou- 
mad  men,  detached  from  the  army  of  Portugal.  So 
HCtle  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  success  of  this 
ejperation,  that,  when  he  sent  the  war  minister  an 
aoisoiait  of  his  having  formed  the  marching  cdumns> 
Ae  Genieral  also  stated,  that  the  last  of  them  would 
4kKer  Cadiz  on  the  Slst  of  June. 
'  '-^The  French  traversed  the  plains  of  La  Mancha 
H^thout  encountering  any  obstacles.  Having  found 
nlore  provisions  in  the  country  than  they  expected, 
tfaiey  left  their  biscuit  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela,  and 
^tcnred  the  Sierra  Morena,  that  chain  of  black  moun- 
tiiiia,  the  name  of  whidi,  so  often  repeated  by  the 
Spanish  romancers,  filled  our  childhood  with  a  kind 
ttf  terror.  When  their  advanced-guard  arrived  at 
Cisrolina,  that  town  was  almost  deserted.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  to  the  hills.  Those 
who  stayed  behind  said,  that  the  Andalusians  had 
tiiken  arms,  that  they  might  not  be  slaughtered 
without  defence,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  had 
Wn;  after  the  disturbance  of  the  Snd  May.    On  hb 
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arrival  at  Andujar,  two  marches  farther,  General 
Dupont  was  informed  of  the  levy  in  mass  of  the  prch 
vinces,  and  the  vigorous  resolutions  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Junta  of  Seville,  He  was  waraeil 
that  he  would  not  enter  Cordova  without  fighting. 

The  high  road  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz  crosses  the 
Guadalquivir  at  the  bridge  of  Andujar,  and,  after 
having  followed  for  eight-and-twenty  leagues  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  re-crosses  it  opposite  the  VeoU| 

!de  Alcolea,  During  the  summer  droughts,  the  Gua- 
dalquivir is  fordable  in  many  places.  It  flows  in,  q 
country  of  mountains ;  but  they  are  higher  and 
steeper  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  bank.  The 
bridge  of  Alcolea  is  of  black  marble,  and  hag  niQe^ 
teen  arches;  it  is  about  two  hundred  fathoms  lon^ 
and  crosses  the  stream  in  an  angular  line,  the  apex 
of  the  angle  being  opposed  to  the  current.  This 
construction  secures  it  from  being  enfiladed  ia  fM 
whole  length  by  cannon.  " 

It  was  there  the  Spaniards  waited  for  the  Frenda 
army.     Don  Pedro  Agostino  de  Echevarria,  a  half-* 
pay  Lieutenant-colonel,  and  president  of  a  special 
|l  permanent  council  of  war  established  at  Cordova,  for 

the  prevention  of  smuggling,  robbery,  and  other 
crimes  committed  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  defence  of  this  post.  He  had  under  his 
command  a  detachment  of  the  provincial  Andalusian 
grenadiers,  the  light  infantry  battalion  of  Campo 
Mayor,  a  detachment  of  Reding's  Swiss  r^imeot 
No.  S,    some  provincial  regiments,  and  some  squa- 
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drofif  of  cavalry,  the  whole  amounting  to  three  or 
firar  thousand  regular  troops.  To  these,  four  or  five 
thousand  armed  peasants  were  added.  The  Spaniards 
bad  hastily  constructed  a  bridge  head^  and  had 
fomed  a  battery  of  twelve  cannon  in  the  rear,  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  Guadalquivir  from  being 
effected. 

At  break  of  day,  on  the  7th  of  June,  the   first 
Prench  troops  arrived  in  front  of  the  bridge  of  Al* 
colea.    Eehevarria,  with  the  major  part  of  his  forces, 
^as  on  the  right  bank,  near  the  village  of  that  name. 
A  fireTif  artillery  and  musketry  was  commenced 
*Knn  both   banks.      The  French  now  perceived   a 
consMefable  corps,  especially  in  cavalry,  debouching 
from  the  heights  that   line  the    left   bank  of  the 
stream ;   it  threatened  their  left  flank,   and  might 
tven  fall  upon  them  in  the  rear,  while  they  were  en- 
gaged in  attacking  the  bridge  head.      Presia  ad- 
vanced against  it  with  his  division  of  cavalry,  which 
vas  supported   by  the  battalion  of  marines  of  the 
guards ;  and  by  same  successful  charges  he  stopped  the 
enemy's  progress.    It  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  as- 
certained that  the  bridge  of  Alcolea  was  not  broken. 
The  Parisian  municipal  guard,  led  by  Major  Esteve* 
formed  itself  into  a  column  of  attack.     The  third 
l^on    ranged    itself   behind,    in    the    same    order. 
They  rushed  to  the  assault.     On  reaching  the  brink 
of  the  ditch,  which  was  found  not  to  be  very  deep, 
the  soldiers,  and  the  conscripts  with  equal  readiness, 
jumped  into  it,  clambered  on  each  others  shoulders, 
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and  sticking  their  bayonets  into  the  parapet  to  serve 
as  a  ladder/ thej  carried  without  much  loss  the  un- 
finished work,  though  defended  by  the  light  infantiy 
battalion  of  Campo  Mayor :  they  then  crossed  the 
bridge  at  full  speed.  The  village  of  Alcolea,  a  piece 
of  cannon,  and  several  ammunition  waggons,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

The  Spanish  corps  on  the  left  bank,  meanwhile, 
having  renewed  its  attacks  at  a  moment  when  tbej 
might  produce  a  more  decisive  eflfect,  the  Generai- 
in-chief  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Fresia  the  Swiss 
brigade,  under  the  command  of  Greneral  Rouyer. 
This  took  time,  which  was  also  lost  in  throwing  into 
the  ditch  a  part  of  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  head,  iD 
order  to  open  a  passage  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery. 
Echevarria  rallied  his  regular  troops  on  the  Cordova 
road,  and  began  an  orderly  retreat ;  but  Dupont 
speedily  advancing  in  order  of  battle,  the  Spaniard^ 
soon  quickened  their   pace.     The  Spanish  cavalf? 
made  some  demonstrations,  as  if  they  intended  t^ 
charge  the  right  wing  of  the  French.     Abandoned 
.by  the  peasants,  having  lost  his  cannon,  and  bein^ 
reduced  to  a  handful  of  regular  troops,  Echevarri^ 
did  not  attempt  to  defend  Cordova.     By  eleven  ^^ 
night  he  reached  Ecija,  twelve  leagues  from  the  fieL^ 
of  battle.     Some  of  his  companions  fled  as  far  a^ 
Seville. 

Alarmed  and  enraged  by  the  defeat  of  their  army^ 
the  inhabitants  of  Cordova  barricaded  the  gates  or 
their  city,  that  they  might  at  least  have  time  to  fly. 
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TTie  French  arrived  at  three  in  the  afternoon^  eager 
^  t,o  enter  those  ancient  walls,  which  were  partially 
oonstructed    by   the   Romans,   and    partly    by   the 
L  -Arabs.     Some  nnisket  shots*  fired  from  the  taps  of 
t.he  towers,  increased  the  irritation  of  the  victors. 
f3eneral  Dupont  invested  the  city,  and  expected  to 
be  master  of  it  w^ithout  striking  a  blow.     The  Prior 
'  of  a  convent  in  the  suburbs  w*as  dispatched  witli  pa- 
cific  proposals   to  the  inhabitants.     He    presented 
liinQself  at  the  gate,  but  could  not  succeed  in  having 
^  i  t  opened.     In  this  city  of  thirty-five  thousand  souk, 
*  deserted  by  its  magistrates,  having  no  one  to  com- 
vund  or  direct  it,  stunned  by  the  cries  of  improvi- 
dent men,  who  rushed  into  danger  while  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  it,  several  hours  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  restore  tranquillity.     The  citizens  were  inca- 
pable of  hearing.    The  French  general  imagined  that 
^hey  would  not  hear.     He  ordered  the  cannon  to  be 
Tirought  up*     In  a  few  minutes  the  New  Gate  was 
l>roken  6pen,  and  the  troops  were  let  loose  on  the 
«ty.     To  some  shots,  which   were  fired   from  the 
windows  merely  by  chance,  they  replied  by  conti- 
nual volleys  of  musketry.     Men  in  arms,  and  others 
^  who  were  defenceless,  were  killed  in  the  streets ; 
churches,  houses,  even  the  celebrated  mosque  which 
the  Christians  had  converted  into  a  cathedral,  all  was 
pillaged.      The  ancient  capital  of  the  Ommiade  ca- 
liphs, the  favourite  abode  of  the  Abderamans,  the 
greatest  monarchs  that  Spain  ever  had,  now   wit- 
nessed the  renewal  of  scenes  of  horror  such  as  it  had 
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never  seen  since  the  year  1236,  when  the  Moon 
were  driven  from  it  by  Ferdinand  III.  King  of  Cas- 
tile and  Leon ;  dreadful  scenes,  for  which  no  excuse 
was  to  be  found  in  the  loss  sustained  by  the  victors ; 
since  the  attack  of  the  city  had  not  cost  them  ten 
men,  &nd  the  success  of  the  day  only  thirty  killed 
and  eighty  wounded. 

The  army  halted  at  Cordova.  After  the  plun- 
dering had  ceased,  a  heavy  contribution  was  levied 
on  the  inhabitants.  The  battalion  of  marines  of  the' 
imperial  guard  remained  at  Alcolea  to  secure  the 
passage,  and  measures  were  taking  for  repairing  and 
completing  the  bridge  head* 

General  Dupont  did  not  fail  daily  to  inform  the 
Grand-duke  of  Berg,  by  letters,  which  the  latter 
never  received,  of  the  resistance  which  the  Spaniards 
were  preparing  ;  and  not  being  able,  with  eight 
thousand  men,  to  beat  armies,  take  fortresses,  and 
subjugate  provinces,  he  pressingly  requested  that 
reinforcements  might  be  sent  to  him. 

While  he  was  waiting  for  them«  the  insurrectioD 
hemmed  him  in  on  all  sides,  and  his  communication 
with  Madrid  was  so  completely  cut  off,  that  he  was  un- 
able to  transmit  to  that  capital  the  official  account  of 
his  entrance  into  Cordova.  The  armed  peasants  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jaen  crossed  the  Guadalquivir, 
and  killed  the  French  officer  who  had  been  left  at 
Andujar,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  on  to  the  army 
the  stri^gling  soldiers  or  detachments.  Oiganised 
smugglers,  relinquishing  their  trade  to  canl^  on  the 
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nMional  war,  occupied  in  force  the  defiles  of  the 
Sierra  Morena.  As  far  as  La  Mancha  the  popula- 
tion took  arms  against  the  French.  The  magazines 
of  biscuit  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela  fell  into  the 
kands  of  the  peasants.  At  Manzanares  they  mas- 
sacred the  sick.  Brigadier-general  Ren^,  who  had 
acquired  a  high  reputation  for  bravery  in  Egypt, 
was  arrested  at  Carolina,  on  his  way  to  join  the 
corps  of  observation  of  the  Gironde ;  the  ferocious 
peasants  plunged  him  alive  into  a  cauldron  of  boil- 
ii^  water.  Other  French  officers  were  sawed  alive. 
Among  the  number  of  the  victims  were  Captain 
Caynier,  belonging  to  the  staff,  and  the  military 
XMnmissary  Vaugien. 

The  stra^lers  and  weak  detachments  being  no 
longer  able  to  make  their  way,  more  numerous  ones 
Were  formed.  Brigadier-general  Roize  endeavoured 
to  rejoin  Dupont  with  four  hundred  convalescent 
Mdiers,  from  the  hospitals  of  Toledo.  Swarms  of 
xnsui^nts  assailed  him  as  he  crossed  the  open  plains 
of  La  Mancha,  and  gave  his  feeble  soldiers  such  a 
check,  that  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back  on  a 
corps  of  five  hundred  horse  chasseurs,  which  Greneral 
Idger  Belair,  who  had  recently  left  Madrid,  was 
leading  to  the  army.  The  united  detachments  de- 
bated the  insurgents  at  Val  de  Penas  ;  but  the  chas- 
iKurs  being  ordered  to  retrograde  on  Madrid,  to  be 
employed  in  another  quarter,  the  generals,  not  know- 
ing where  they  should  find  Dupont,  and  not  think- 
n^  tkerasdves  strong  enough  to  finee  tlie  passes  of 
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the  Sierra  Morena,  which  were  said  to  be  entrencl 
and  provided  with  artillery,  retreated  to  Madri 
lejos,  a  large  town  on  the  frontier  of  the  provlnil 
of  Toledo.  ^ 

Dupont  found  himself  pushed  forward  as  a  flyin 
camp,  and  like  a  forlorn  hope.  Up  to  the  very  gate 
of  Cordova,  on  the  soldiers  whom  they  caught  singly 
the  peasants  took  vengeance  for  the  horrors  wl 
had  been  committed  during  the  assault. 

Reconnoitring  parties  of  cavalry  marched  ever 
day  from  Cordova,  and  pushed  as  far  as  Carlota,  oi 
the  road  to  Seville,  without  meeting  the  enemy 
The  Supreme  Junta,  however,  was  not  inactive ;  it 
hastened  to  complete  the  old  corps,  and  to  form  new 
ones.  Trains  of  artillery  were  equipped,  and  the 
cavalry  was  remounted^  with  a  degree  of  expedi- 
tion which  nothing  but  the  love  of  country  cofl 
produce.  The  Andalusians  came  in  crowds  at  W 
call.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Alcdii 
reached  Seville,  the  Junta  dispatched  the  Marqui^ 
Coupigni,  Brigadier  of  the  armies,  to  Ecija,  to  rally 
the  fugitives.  The  troops  of  the  late  Solano's  divi- 
sion, and  of  the  camp  of  Saint  Roch»  moved  for- 
ward to  Utrera  and  Carmona.  The  division  of  Gre- 
nada strained  every  nerve  to  complete  its  organi- 
sation  ;  the  rumour  of  the  day  was,  that  Castanos 
whom  the  Junta  had  appointed  coramander-in-chie 
of  the  national  armies,  was  about  to  attack 
French. 

Some  intelligence  of  these  preparations  wbm 
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by  General  Dupont,     He,  therefore,  deter - 

niint^  on  re*o[>ening  his  conimunicatiun^^^  and  draw- 

9g  nearer  ta  his  reinforcenjents.     On  the  evening 

rfthe  l6th  of  June,  he  abandoned  Cordova,  and  on 

tlie  19tli«- without  having  be<?n  followed,  he  arrived 

At  Andujar,  where  he  took  up  a  {>o5]tion.     On  his 

4|ipfxiaching  to  the  vicinity  of  the   l)ands  of  insur- 

'^gnts  which  had  harassed  his  rear,   he  di^^ipatclied 

^^gaittst  those  of  Jaen   a  strong  detach  men t»  coni- 

tiuuided  by  Captain  Baste,  an  excellent  officer,  who 

hid  quitted  the  naval  for  the  military  service.     The 

■llppl^ts  were  defeated  and  driven  over  the  Gua- 

WBpiivin     The   General's   intention  was^   that   the 

city  of  Jaen  should  be  punished,  and  that  it  should 

ifuniiah  provisions  to  the  army.     The  success  with 

iii^'hich  the  soldiers  accompUshed  the  first  part  of  this 

nunission,  prevented  the  execution  of  the  second 

of  it  altogether.     Jaen  was  punisfied,  and  the 

i^nny  did  not  get  from  it  a  single  ration  of  bread. 

According  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  Em- 
^pcfor,  the  expedition  against  \''alenda  was  to  lie 
hurried  on  simultaneuusty  with  that  against  Anda- 
twa;  it  was  confidetl  to  Marshal  Moncey,  Duke  of 
fi|M^ano.  If  there  was  among  the  French  gene- 
^'mmie  man  more  proper  than  another  to  win  over 
«ll  miuiis  to  the  government  which  it  was  now 
Wgjkt  ta  establiiih.  it  was  undoubteilly  Marshal 
Hoticey.  This  old  warrior  was  honoured  by  every 
ikidy  for  his  chivalrous  feelings,  his  attachment  to 
tiie  public  welfare,  and  his  enthusiastic  integrity.     In 
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him  the  Spaniards  venerated  the  general  who,  in 
1795,  having  invaded  Navarre  and  Biscay  at  the 
head  of  the  Republican  army,  had  treated  with  re- 
spect the  agents  of  governinent»  the  nobles,  and  the 
priests,  and  had  allowed  all  the  crosses  to  remaiD 
standing  on  the  highways.  Since  the  treaty  of 
Basle,  whenever  Spain  had  been  under  the  necessity 
of  allomng  a  French  army  to  pass  through  her  ter- 
ritory>  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Portugal,  Charles 
IV.  had  desired  that  Moncey  might  be  its  conH 
mander.  Ever  since  he  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  at 
the  head  of  his  corps  of  observation  of  the  Ocetf 
Coasts,  he  had  protected  the  people,  without  ceasifi{ 
to  be  the  father  of  his  soldiers.  On  the  2nd  of  May 
he  had  appeared  solely  to  diminish  the  evil,  and  tt 
stop  the  effusion  of  blood.  Had  Moncey  not  been  1 
Frenchman,  he  woidd  have  wished  to  be  a  nativf^^ 
Spain. 

The  preparations  for  this  exi>edition  were  made  ii 
the  latter  end  of  May.  Before  they  could  be  com 
pleted,  intelligence  reached  Madrid  that  Valencii 
was  in  a  state  of  revolution.  On  the  25th  of  thi 
month,  the  people,  reading  in  the  Gazettes  the  ooift 
pulsory  abdication  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  tore  the  pro 
clamations  of  Murat,  detained  a  convoy  of  raoac; 
intended  for  Madrid,  and  swore  to  deliver  api 
avenge  their  imprisoned  Sovereign.  The  constitute 
authorities  had  been  enabled  to  avoid  complTUi 
with  the  wishes  of  the  public.      The  active  popt 
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htion  enroiled  itself  in  four  divisions,  corresponding 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  city. 

Count  de  Cerrellon,  a  Lieutenant-general,  was 
hvested  with  the  military  rommand,  in  place  of  Count 
fria  Conquesta,  Captain -general  of  the  kingdoms 
df  Valencia  and  Murcia,  who  did  not  possess,  to  the 
ttme  extent,  the  public  confidence. 

The  road  from  Madrid  to  Valencia  divides  into 
two  branches  at  Tarancon,  a  small  town,  situated 
three  leagues   beyond   the   Tagus.      One  of  these 

Rdes  crosses  the  extremity  of  the  table  land  of 
ancha,  bends  away  from  Valencia  towards  the 
loutH,  enters  the  mountains  between  Albacete  and 
Alman^a,  and  crosses  the  Xucar,  near  its  mouth. 
The  other  branch,  which  is  the  oldest,  enters  the 
mmmtains  sooner,  and,  consequently,  is  narrower, 
tod  not  so  easily  passable  by  carriages.  It  leaves 
lix  leagues  on  the  left  the  epiM*opal  city  of  Cuenca, 
«n  the  Xn«r,  with   which    the  communication   is 

'  Marshal  Moncey  quitted  Madrid  on  the  4th  of 
^ne,  with  the  lirst  division  of  his  army,  six  thou* 
pid  strong,  commanded  by  General  Musnier  de  la 
feoferserie,  the  light  cavalry  brigade  of  General  Va- 
;  which  consisted  of  only  eight  hundred  men, 
of  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fifty  thou- 
of  biscuits.  Two  battalions  of  Spanish 
Walloon  guards,  and  the  three  companies  of  the 
of  Spain  s  body-guard,  were  to  join  him  on 
q2 
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the  road:  it  was  also  intimated  to  hiin,  that  Cha- 
bran's  division  of  four  tliousand  two  hundred  men^ 
belonging  to  the  corps  of  observation  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees^  was  on  its  way  from  Barcelona  to  Tortosa» 
where  it  \a  ould  be  put  at  his  disposal.  The  Marshal 
was  directed  to  march  by  the  Cuenca  road,  K 
when  he  reached  Cuenca,  the  disturbances  in  W 
lencia  had  been  stopped,  he  was  to  halt,  and  be  sa- 
tisfied with  detaching  the  Spanish  troops  to  Valenciai 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  and  protect  the  coast.  If 
the  disturbances  still  continued,  the  Marshal  wu$W 
send  insUiictions  to  General  Chabran,  at  Tortosa, 
to  proceed  on  his  march,  and  was  to  combine  tli€ 
inarch  of  that  division  with  his  own  in  such  a 
manner  that  both  might  arrive  together  under  lli€ 
walls  of  \'alencia.  |^ 

The  French  arrived  at  Cuenca  on  the  Htll^ 
June  ;  instead  of  the  provisions  which  the  intendUgj 
had  been  ordered  to  prepare  for  them,  tliey  nM 
with  a  cold  reception  from  the  inhabitants,  and  witi 
dispositions  closely  approaching  to  insurrection.  Tii^ 
Spanish  troops  of  the  King's  household,  which  WM 
sent  from  Madrid  to  reinforce  the  French  ai'my^  bM 
passed  in  disorder,  and  by  cross  roads,  to  the  !«")>»  " 
the  city;  they  took  the  road  to  Valencia,  ai 
French  expected  that  they  should  have  to  fight  agaip 
the  very  men  who  were  to  have  marched  under  %hm 
own  standard.  Every  thing  indicated  that  the  a 
pedition  woidd  not  end  peaceably.  To  GcniT^ 
Chabran,  who  was  at  Tortosa,  Moncey  sent  direc 
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to  advance  on  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  so  as  to  be  in  line 
with  him  at  Requena,  that  they  might  march  forward 
iDooncert.  The  Marshal,  at  the  same  time,  desired 
dttt  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg  would  move  a  column 
from  Madrid  on  Albacete,  to  cover  his  right,  and 
KTft  as  a  supporting  point  to  his  subsequent  opera- 
tions. 

The  troops  halted  a  week  at  Cuenca.  Full  of 
the  idea  which,  since  the  2nd  of  May,  he  had  never 
ceased  to  repeat,  that  Spain  was  conc]uered ;  that 
three  thousand  men  were  more  than  would  be 
wanted  to  put  down  the  insui^nts  of  the  revolted 
provinces,  and  that  everywhere  else  the  invaders 
m^  walk  about  alone,  as  in  a  friendly  country  ; 
and  thhiking  that  Moncey's  march  was  too  slow : 
Mnrat  sent  to  him  Brigadier-general  Excelmans, 
«nd  several  officers,  to  prevail  on  him  to  proceed 
more  rapidly,  and  to  execute  various  confidential 
missions.  Excelmans,  who  was  a  cavalry  officer  of 
t  remarkably  adventurous  spirit,  was  to  take  the 
command  of  the  marshal's  van -guard,  and  give  a 
more  decided  impulse  to  the  movements.  He  and 
tti  companions  arrived,  on  the  I6th,  in  the  village 
"tf  Saelices,  near  Tarancon,  had  a  quarrel  at  the 
^t-house  with  the  peasants,  and  were  taken  as 
frisoners  to  Valencia. 

" 'Thus,  at  the  same  moment,  the  insurrection  was 
ipread  in  the  front  and  in  the  rear.  The  progress 
at  the  march  rendered  this  more  obvious  every  day ; 
ittd^  assuredly,  in  this  quarter  the  conduct  of  the 
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troops  was  far  from  having  provoked  the  indigw- 
tion  of  the  people,  for  their  General-in-chief  mide 
them  preserve  discipline,  and,  in  fact,  attention  to 
discipline  was  the  only  thing  which  had  retarded 
his  march.  At  Buenache  de  Alarcon,  the  French 
found  no  alcaide.  He  and  all  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants had  taken  flight*  At  Motilia  del  Palancar, 
which  was  the  next  halting-place,  the  emigratior 
was  still  greater.  At  Miglanilla,  a  village  neai 
which  the  mountains  begin  to  be  precipitous,  not  i 
single  inhabitant  remained.  This  was  a  sign  t|^ 
ere  long  there  would  be  fighting. 

The  revolution,  meanwhile,  had  assumed  an  atro- 
cious character  among  the  Valencians,  who  are  a£ 
inconstant  and  easily-excited  race*  Brigadier  ^ 
Fernando  Saavedra  was  murdered  by  the  populatt 
before  the  face  of  the  Coimt  de  Cervellon,  « 
made  fruitless  efforts  to  save  him^  and  this  assasaii 
tion,  accompanied  by  the  most  flagitious  ctfCUl 
stances,  was  the  signal  for  a  series  of  criniil 
There  came  from  Madrid  to  Valencia  a  monstervki 
that  kind  which  even  the  most  generous  revolution 
vomit  forth,  to  furnish  the  means  of  recriminatioi 
to  the  enemies  of  the  public  welfare.  His  nam 
was  Balthazar  Calvo,  and  he  was  canon  of 
Isidore.  This  man  proclaimed  the  rights  ofi 
people,  and  the  national  vengeance,  with  a 
mence  which  won  for  him  the  affection  dii 
multitude.  Forty  assassins  ranged  themseli 
hu  side.     Strong   in    this    support,    Calvo    losu 


Ibe  Jimio,  which  had  refused  U>  admit  him  as  a 
wtmh&t^  wreiited  its  autharity  from  it»  aad«  under 
the  title  of  represtentative  of  the  people  aud  of  Fer* 
liinBiid  VI L|  acquired  such  (Kiwer,  that  the  Intend- 
aat  laid  his  accounts  before  him,  the  military  of!i* 
on  received  his  orders,  and  the  Archbii^hop  hiinaelf 
Viii)bllged  to  ttetmve  to  him  witli  all  the  outward 
marks  of  respecL 

More  than  two  hundred  French  merchants  and 

olhen»  who  had  been  !ong  settled  in  Valencia^  were 

caoEunttted  m  prisoners  to  the  citadel,  at  the  com* 

iMBement  of  the  insurrection.     Colvo  caused  it  to 

IttiMiinated  to  theaj»  that  their  asftasBination  was 

dedded  upon*  and  that,  to  evade  death,  (light  was 

tJleir  only   resource*     While    they    were   pre[>aring 

Arttns,  the  monster  spread  a  I'eport  that  the  prt* 

ioners  intended  to  escape*     He  then  hurried  with 

\m  detestable    train    to    the    citr  '  V     which    was 

gaarded  by  a  detachmeni  of  invali-  ,  .    ily  obtained 

poasaision   of  it«   and  ordered    the   cannon    to    be 

loidfd  and  pointed  against  the  city.     It  was  the 

evening  of  the  6th  of  JunCi  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

^litiiBH|pitn!r\  the  captain-general,  and  the  aru^ed 

^ftre^- -  ^hastened   to   restore    order.      The   religious 

OMtimunities  carried  the  images  of  the  Virgin  and 

the  lated  host   among  the  as^ssins,  hoping 

''Ifaus  to  stop   their   fury.      All   was   useless.     The 

Ate  Frenchmen  were  massaci'ed  by  the  men 

whom  they  had  dwelt  for  many  years,  and  who, 

had    even  subsisted  on  their  licnevolence. 
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Some  of  thenii  whom  charitable  Spaniards  bad 
saved  from  this  Saint  Bartholomew,  found,  on^  the 
flawing  day 9  near  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  a  still  more 
cruel  death,  because  it  was  longer  suspended  cures 
them.  I J 

In  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  with  the 
usurped  title  of  representative  of  the  people^  Bal-* 
thazar  Calvo  now  set  himself  up  as  sovereign  of 
Valencia ;  he  summoned  into  his  presence  the  C$,p^ 
tain-general,  and  threatened  him  with  death  in  cM 
of  disobedience ;  he  compelled  the  intendant  tx>  giv« 
him  money ;  he  did  not  hesitate  to  send  the  most 
insolent  messages  to  the  Archbishop.  By  his  orden 
a  Junta  was  about  to  be  formed,  to  replace  thai 
which  he  had  abolished. 

But  the  oppressed  and  threatened  magistrates 
recovered  their  coiu'age;  they  contrived  the  meani^ 
of  drawing  the  tyrant  from  the  citadel,  whence  he 
issued  his  orders.  For  the  first  time,  they  ven* 
tured  then  to  reproach  him  with  his  crimes.  Calvo 
was  then  arrested ;  and  in  order  that  the  popo^ 
lace,  whose  fury  was  now  neutralized,  might  not  be 
tempted  to  liberate  him,  he  was  sent  to  a  prison^ 
called  the  Angel's  Tower,  in  the  island  of  Majorau 
While  he  was  in  confinement,  the  Junta  proceeded 
to  try  him.  The  Robespierre  of  Valencia  was  uii* 
animously  condemned  to  be  strangled.  After  the 
execution,  his  corpse  was  brought  back  to  the  city 
in  which  he  had  committed  such  atrocities,  and  was 
exposed  in  the  Square  of  St.  Dominic,  opposite  the 
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cttftlel,  with  the  foUowhig  inscription  :— ^  Traitor 
to  hiir  coantTf,  and  leader  of  assassins." 

It  raorely  happens  that  popular  convulsions,  how* 

ever  hoiriUe  may  be  the  circumstances  attending 

them,  have  any  prejudicial  effect  on  the  defence  of 

the  comratinity :  it  is,  indeed,  quite  the  contrary ; 

for  the  excited  passions  usually  turn  with  greater 

notence  against   the   attack   of  external   enemies. 

Wh^  the  news  was  brought  to  Valencia  that  the 

A«ndi  had  passed  the  Tagus,  the  warlike  ardour  of 

^inhabitants  soared  to  a  higher  pitch ;  not  only 

^  defence  of  the  city,  but  of  the  whole  country, 

^to  thought  of;  the  defiles  leading  into  Catalonia 

^^^st^  fortified ;  and  troops  were  sent  to  Almanza,  to 

8^  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Murcia,  and  push 

'i'i^ward  advanced-posts  on  Chinchilla  and  Albacete. 

'^he  most  serious  defensive  dispositions  were  made 

^'    the  defiles   of  Castile,   through   which    it    was 

In^own  that  Marshal  Moncey  was  to  pass. 

I^wo  or  three  thousand  armed  peasants,  sup[)orted 
^  a  corps  of  eight  hundred  Swiss  troops  of  the  line, 
^"^ited  for  the  enemy  at  the  bridge  of  Pajazo,  Iks 
Wtid  the  Cabriel.  They  built  their  hopes  of  resist- 
«Oce  on  a  little  earth  which  they  had  thrown  np, 
b  the  resemblance  of  a  bridge-head,  and  on  four 
lacces  of  cannon,  which  they  flattered  themselves 
tliey  could  use,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
opponents  could  bring  none.  The  Cabriel  flows  in 
a  valley  sunk  between  mountains.  The  road,  in 
tins  spot,  is  nothing  but  a  crooked  and  occasionally 
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Steep  path,  terminating  near  the  Venta  de  los  Cod- 
trerosy  at  the  bridge  of  Pajazo,  which  is  of  stone, 
like  almost  all  the  Spanish  bridges,  and  has  only  one 
arch. 

The  French  came  in  presence  of  their  enemies  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st.    The  artillery  had  obstacles 
to  surmount  before  it  could  be  brought  up.     Briga^ 
dier-general  Couin,  who  commanded  it,  succeededl« 
however,  in  getting  up  into  the  rocks  two  eighlc*^ 
pounders  and  a  howitzer,  which  battered  the  tear  orf 
the  bridge.     As  soon  as  thej  had  opened  their  carK- 
nonade,  the  Marshal  dispatched  two  battalions  kv 
column  against  the  bridge-head,  while  a  detachmeixt 
forded  the  Gabriel.     The  Spanish  post  was  £orc^^ 
and,  with  the  loss  of  three  pieces  of  cannon,  twenC;j 
men  killed,  and  eighteen  prisoners,  they  fell  back  on 
the  position  of  Cabrillas,  where  their  army  was  en* 
trenched.      The   French   lost  nine  men  killed  or 
wounded.     Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  Swiss  itr 
Spanish  guards  went  over  to  the  victors. 

The  mass  of  calcareous  mountains,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Cabrillas,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
number  of  goats  {cabras)  that  browse  there,  forms  ils 
it  were  a  thick  rampart,  which  bounds  on  the  west 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  There  is  but  one  road  by 
which  cannon  can  possibly  be  conveyed,  and  that 
road,  cut  in  the  rock,  alternately  rises  and  sinks  in 
very  steep  declivities.  The  Valendan  army  was 
entrenched  on  the  principal  passage,  between  Siete 
Aguas  and  the  Venta  of  Bunol.     It  consisted  of 


iragixieistt  of  the  Spanish  ^ards,  of  the  regiment  of 

America,  the  dragoons  of  Numantia,  and  the  Swisw 

i^^imenta  of  Reding  No*  2,  and  of  Proeuxt  forming 

A  total  of  two  thousand  men,  who  had  hastened,  one 

by  one,  or  in  small  parties,  from  the  neiglibourhood 

rf  Madrid.    The  rest  wa«j  composed  of  seven  or  eight 

thousand  men  of  the  new  le%*)%  not  yet  clothed  in 

'uuibmis.     The   position   was  defended   by  twelve 

of  cannon.     This  force  was  under  the  com* 

of  Don  Joseph  Caro,  a  man  of  courage  and 

*WJ€»lution,  whose  name  was  dear  to  the  inhabitants 

of  the  country,  for  the  sake  of  Don  Venturo  Caro, 

Wa   ttnde,   who,  in    1795,   commanded  against  the 

'^•'Wicb,  and  had  i-ecently  died  a  Captain *genet*al  of 

^h^  armf* 

With  such  enemies,  the  most  difficult  thing,  for 
**perienced   soldiers,  is   to   come    at   them*      The 
^«*«ich  marched  by  the  way  of  Utiel,  leaving  on  the 
the  town   of  Reguena,  which  sent  to  offer  its 
s^ljmission.     Three  days  were  occupied  in  bringing 
^X^  the  artillery  from  the  bridge  of  Pajazo,     It  ar- 
tived  at  Venta  Quemada,  on  the  noon  of  the  24th. 
The  only  point  by  which  the  invaders  could  open 
mit  into  attacking  order  was  overlooked  by  a  swarm 
of  sharp-shooters,  which,  from  the  tops  of  the  ridges, 
kept  up  a  hot  fire.     As  soon  as  Marshal  Moncejr 
perceived  the  enemy's  main   body,  he  resolved  to 
tarn  them ;  he  detached,  by  his  left,  on  the  Sierra 
de  las  Ajos,  which  commands  the  defile  of  Cabril* 
the  northern  side,  several  picked  companies. 
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which  he  put  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier-general 
Harispc,  tfie  chief  of  his  staff*     This  column  sc-aled 
the  mountains,  drove  the  insurgents  from  rock  tiH 
rock  in  a  space  of  three  leagues,  and  took  from  them 
two  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  standard.     When   tl 
Marshal  learnc*d  tliat  Harispe  had  made  the  desire 
progress,  he  attacked  the  defile  in  fi*ont.     The  Spa 
niards  fled,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  camion  and 
baggage,  a  hundred  dead,  and  more  than  five  hun- 
dred prisoners.      The   loss  of  the  French  was 
than  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  hottest  time  of  the  summer,  the  Frenc 
had  jnst  been  traversing  the  barren  plains  and  t\ 
arid  and  naked  rocks  of  Old  Castile,  All  at  om 
from  the  summit  of  the  Cabrillas,  they  saw  spread 
before  them  the  spectacle  of  those  fields,  luxuriant 
in  verdure  and  riches,  which  the  Spaniards,  in  theilH 
just  enthusiasm,  call  the  Garden  of  \^alencia:  {huerf^^ 
dc  Valencia.)  Not  with  a  more  lively  joy  did  the 
Israelites  quit  the  desert,  and  set  foot  on  the  pro- 
mised land.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  that  coiild 
now  obstruct  the  entrance  of  the  troops  into  Valencia. 
The  vanquished  army  had  wholly  disappeared,  M^ith 
the  exception  of  a  Swiss  battalion,  which,  little  soli- 
citous tf>  preserve  the  reputation  for  fidelity  that  their 
countrymen  have  acquired,  went  over  from  the 
ranks  of  the  vanquished  to  the  camp  of  the  victor. 
Constant  in  his  kindness  to  the  Spaniards,  Moncey 
dismissed  to  their  homes  all  the  jirisoners  who  weiW^ 
not    in    uniform.      He  invited  the  Captain-generalj^^ 
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Cuimi  lit*  U  Cooqitesta,  and  Count  de  Cervellon,  the 
'  of  the  troops  to  rect'i ve  liiiii  ai$  a  fritfiid* 

ofid  protested  tu  thcin  that  he  was  desirous  to  re* 
Itare  order  and  public  tranquillity. 

from  PortiJlo  de  CabriUas  to  Valencia  h  but  se* 

ren  leii^ies*     To  hurry  over  them  and  to  enter  the 

city  with  the  fugitivesi,  was  the  plan  which  suited 

lh«  circuuistanceif ;  but  the  artillery  could  not  fol- 

laiv ;  and  the  carriages  had  brriken  down,  and  had 

I    ipchausted  all  the  means  of  repair*    The  anuy»  thert* 

ft>r«,  halted,  during  the  25tli,  at  the  Venta  of  Bunol 

to   wait  for  the  coming  up  of  the  carriages.     On  the 

S61I1  it  bivouacked  beyond  Chiva.     It  was  uot  till 

t^e  27th  that  it  continued  its  march,  with  tlie  hope 

^■C  tiiat  day  reaching  the  end  of  its  labours.  ^ 

Valencia  contains  a  population  of  a  hundred  thou- 

^^^tid  s<iulii.     It  is  inclosed  by  an  old  8tone  wall,  of 

**^great  height,  !mt  thick,  in  gomi  preservation,  and 

^makcd  by  towers.     'J'he  citadel,  which  is  small  and 

'*^^y  fortified,  can  contribute  nothing  towardi^  de»- 

fence-       l^he  suburbs   and   country-houses   extend 

^^crywhere  to  tlie  fo<jt  of  the  walls,  so  that,  at  a 

^^rtain  distance,  the  siH?ctator  imagines  that  he  has 

Htider  his  eyes  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  world. 

No  sooner  was  the  defeat  at  CabriUas   known, 

Mian  the  Junta  issued  a  proclaniatiun,  that  tlie  inba- 

Uitants  of  every  age  and  rank  must  proceed  to  the 

citadel  to  receive  arras.     I'd  those  for  whom  there 

iWtt  no  muskets,  cutting  and  thrusting  weapons  were 

gtv^n^  among  which  were  even  sword-l)lades  without 
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hilts.  The  heavy  cannon  were  taken  from  the  ci- 
tadel,  and  placed  on  the  walls*  The  strongest  bat-- 
tery  was  established  at  the  Quarta  Gate,  by  which 
the  French  would  have  to  enter.  The  streets  were 
barricaded  with  timber  and  rubbish  ;  water  was 
into  the  ditches  of  the  rity  ;  and  there  w^as  even  tii 
to  cut  trenches  across  the  high  roads,  to  prevent  i 
cavalry  from  acting. 

At  a  league  and  a  half  from  Valencia,  the  French 
met  the  remains  of  the  corps  with  which  they  had 
been  fighting  at  Cabrillas.  Don  Joseph  Caro  was 
posted  on  the  bank  of  a  canal,  by  which  the  Guada- 
laviar  communicates  with  the  Fera.  He  had  sta- 
tioned a  considerable  force  at  the  locks,  and  with 
two  pieces  of  cannon  he  battered  the  broken  bridge 
of  the  high  road,  while  a  swarm  of  peasants,  crouch- 
ing in  the  hemp  fields^,  and  behind  the  trees  with 
which  the  plain  is  covered,  harassed,  by  a  very  warm 
fire  of  sharp-shooters,  the  march  of  the  French, 
The  Marshal  brought  up  his  artillery,  and  formed 
several  columns  of  attack.  In  less  than  an  hour, 
the  canal  was  passed,  and  the  enemy's  line  was 
broken.  Five  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  standard 
were  taken*  The  bridge  was  repaired ;  and 
victors  were  masters  of  the  suburb  of  Quarta* 

At  daybreak,  on  the  28th,  the  French  continued 
their  march,  constantly  annoyed  by  the  fire  of  the 
peasants.  They  had  no  difficulty,  however,  in  driv- 
ing into  the  city  all  that  were  on  the  outside.  Being 
summoned  to  open  their  gates,  the  inhabitants 
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ji|ied«  that  they  were  resolved  to  bury  themselves t  j 
lUMler  the  ruins  of  their  country.     This  was  the  will 
of  the  people ;  the  archbishop,  the  captain-general, 
%he  noUett  and   the  rich,  could  not  do  otherwiie 
CJkaxi  act  in  obedience  to  it. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  troops  concentrated 
^liemaelvest  behind  the  enclosures  and  plantations, 
^^nd  formed  colunms  of  attack  by  echelons,  witliiu 
P  Ki^alf  cannon  shot  of  the  gates  of  San  Joseph  and  of 
^^uarta.  Two  batteries  directed  their  fire  agaiinl 
'^^boK  two  points.  Four  companies  of  light  troops 
'^WUL  scattered  along  the  front  of  operation,  to  draw 
^biie  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  weaken  by  divert* 
mug  it  to  a  variety  of  quarters.  At  a  given  signal 
^be  ooltunns  rushed  forward  with  French  iinjietUQ^ 
^m^*  i^Already  the  bravest  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
^^iralb.  Some  break  open  the  gate  of  Quarta,  but  be- 
ll they  find  a  newly  constructed  barrier.  They 
ive  to  tear  away  pieces  of  this  barrier ;  the  che- 
de  frise  are  replaced  as  fast  a^  they  are  re- 
ived. At  the  attack  of  San  Joseph,  the  ditches  full 
-^  water  were  too  deep  to  be  passed  in  any  other 
way  than  by  swimmings  What  could  the  troops 
do^  however  full  of  ardour  they  might  be,  when  op- 
posed by  such  obstacles  as  these  ? 

Nor  were  the  Vatencians  deficient  either  in  valour 
«?  in  discipline.  They  olieyed  with  coolness  the  or- 
dirs  which  were  issued  by  the  military  leaders  and 
te  Biagistrates.  Their  artillery  poured  forth  a  hail 
0lgf«|ie^hot.  and  their  musketry,  directed  from  tlie 
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ramparts,  the  roofs,  the  steeples,  swept  off  whole 
ranks  of  the  assailants.  The  approaches  to  the  two 
gates  were  soon  nothing  but  piles  of  dead  and  wound- 
ed. The  artillery  of  the  attack  was  in  part  dii- 
mounted  by  the  superior  fire,  with  respect  to  calibre, 
number,  and  situation,  of  the  artillery  of  the  defence. 
The  French  nevertheless  did  not  lose  ground  while 
the  sun  remained  above  the  horizon. 

At  night,  the  retreat  was  made  in  good  order,  and 
the  troops  were  united  in  the  camp  of  the  preceding 
evening,  between  Mislata  and  Quarta.      The  army 
had  lost  nearly  two  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 
In  the  number  of  the  first  was  Major  Blanc,  the 
commander  of  the  third  provisional  regiment,  CokK- 
nel  Dumont,  and  several  officers.     Among  the  latter 
was  Cazal,  General  of  Engineers.     The  Spaniards, 
on  the  contrary,  having  been  sheltered  while  ihej 
fired,  had  suffered  but  a  small  loss.     Moncey  had 
but  three  thousand  five  hundred  men  left,  fit  fer 
action.     He  was  overburthened  with  carriages  for 
the  wounded  and  other  purposes,  and  with  pa^ 
of  equipment.     The  infantry  had  consumed  a  laiige 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  the   artillery  was  in 
want   of  it.     For  a  fortnight   the   communicati0n 
with  Madrid  had  been  cut  off.     It  was  known  that 
the  insurrection  had  spread  to  Cuenca  and  eveiy- 
where  else  in  the  rear.     Of  Chabran's  division  there 
was  no  news,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  not  one 
of  the  messages  which  had  been  sent  to  him  had 
ever  reached  him.     The  affair  of  Valencia  was  not 
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aiSuir  of  men,  but  of  artillery.  A  second  attack 
that  city  had  still  less  chance  of  success  than  the 
fixst,  since  the  number  of  the  assailants  was  di* 
,  and  the  sjmits  of  the  defenders  were  in- 
;  and,  even  were  it  to  succeed,  what  would 
bccome'of  fire  thousand  men,  thrown,  at  sixty  leagued 
Anon  Madfid,  into  the  midst  of  accumulated  enemies, 
wkxA  without  any  support  behind  them  ? 

FVyr  a  moment  Moncey  entertained  the  idea  of 
<JMMiug'  the  Guadalaviar,  marching  towards  Catai 
lorn  in  search  of  Chabran,  and  returning  with  him 
^o  ledoce  Valencia ;  but,  on  considering  that  that 
Cktteial  was  probably  not  arrived  at  Tortosa,  he 
d^Med  on  a  simile  retreat ;  and,  in  order  to  aroid 
tbe  eaonHoos  diffiiculties  of  the  road  by  which  he 
^^^KWi  he  resolved  to  take  that  of  Almanza.  In  con- 
s^qaence,  and  that  he  might  keep  the  Valencians  in 
Uncertainty  as  to  what  movement  he  intended  to 
'^^ske,  he  took,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  a  position 
*^^tireen  Quarta  and  Torrente. 

On  the  80th,  he  learned  that  the  Count  de  Cor- 
^^Bon  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  corps, 
^hich  was  disposed  to  prevent  the  French  from 
^^^^passing  the  Xucar.  The  army  decamped  on  the 
*V)Bswing  night.  It  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
'Albergea  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July.  The 
^parfirds,  six  thousand  strong,  most  of  them  armed 
tVssnants,  were  behind  the  Xucar,  vrith  two  pieces  of 
^^ibmbn,  and  had  a  sort  of  advanced-guard  on  the 
^^  tMmk.    The  French  hussars  put  the  latter  to 
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flight;    but  the  river  was  still  to  be  crossed^  am 
the  bridge  was  broken.     The  aniiy  spread  itself  oi 
the  right,   to  find  a  ford;  and  the  sluices  of  tl 
canal,  which  is  drawn  from  the  river,  and  bears  thcz=3 
name  of  Acequia  del  Rey,  were  opened  to  rende^^ 
the  passage  more  easy.     A  cannonade  was  kept  ul^     > 

from  the  one  bank  to  the  other*     As  soon  as  the  fore 1 

was  found,  the  cavalry  dashed  in,  and  was  follow< 
by  the  infantry.     A  part  of  the  Spanish  corps  fl< 
in  disorder  towards  Alcira.    The  remainder,  with  tw* 
pieces  of  cannon,  retreated  by  the  high  road. 

In  the  night  of  the  2d^  the  French  took  up  a 
sition  at  the  foot  of  the  Puerto,  They  marche^=^ 
against  the  enemy  on  the  ensuing  day.  They  foun^ciJ 
there  two  or  three  thousand  fugitives  fi*om  the  XucaK:==^^ 
who  made  a  feeble  resistance,  abandoned  their  can^^^ 
Tion,  and  dispersed.  The  corps  of  Marshal  Mon^^^i 
cey  spent  the  day  in  the  town  of  Almanza,  faiBou^^* 
for  the  victory  in  1707*  gained  there  by  the  Marr=^^ 
shal  Berwick. 

Moncey  continued,  without  farther  molestation* 
inarch  to  Albacete,  a  city  containing  eight  thousan 
souls,  situated   at    the  point  where  the  high  roa^^" 
from  Madrid  brandies  off' to  Valencia  and  to  Mui — "^ 
■  cia.     It  was  to  this   place  tliat,  while  he   was  »--* 

I  Cuenca,  the  Marshal    had   directed    the   reinforce^"^ — 

ft  ments  to  be  forwarded,  which  were  to  support  hL 

^H        movements    by    the    right    flank*      On   his  arriv; 
^H        there,  he  was  informed  that  a  corps  of  French  trooptf^^*^ 
^H       had  been  seen  at  Cuenca  and  at  Yniesta 
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The  insurrection  was  the  more  formidable,  be- 
miae  it  attacked  more  closely  the  base  upon  which 
the  French  were  operating  in  Spain.  The  risings  in 
Andalnsia  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  could  not 
but  arrest  their  progress,  at  least  engage  their  van- 
guard, and  throw  them  back  on  their  forces  placed  in 
cdielon  in  their  rear.  The  successes  obtained  by 
the  insurgents  in  Old  Castile,  in  the  Asturias,  in 
Arragon,  in  Biscay,  and  in  Navarre,  shut  out  the 
▼Squished  from  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
ti^sformed  into  a  tomb  for  them  the  noble  country 
^bich  their  ambitious  leader  had  regarded  as  so  easy 
tprey. 

The  corps-d*armee  of  the  Western  Pjrrenees  was 
ii^structed  to  put  down  what  was  called  the  revolt, 
^thin  the  radius  of  its  activity,  on  all  the  points 
^here  columns  could  march,  to  act  and  strike,  with- 
^t  fear  of  their  return  being  prevented.  Marshal 
^ssi^res  directed  the  movements,  and  kept  him- 
^If  in  readiness  at  his  head-quarters  at  Burgos,  to 
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proceed  with  his  reserve,  consisting  of  the  fiisilecrs 
of  the  guard. 

La  Rioja,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  popolons 
provinces  of  Spain,  had  risen.  Calahorra  and  La- 
groiio  were  the  principal  hot-beds  of  the  insurrection. 
Some  ardent  characters,  one  of  whom  was  a  8ton^ 
mason,  had  formed  a  Junta,  and  removed  the  ma- 
gistrates and  timid  proprietors  from  authority.  Cte- 
neral  Verdier  lef^  Vittoria  on  the  2nd  of  June  with 
two  battalions,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  and 
invested  Logrono  on  the  6th.  The  Spaniards  were 
put  to  the  rout  before  the  French  troops  had  time  to 
attack  them.  They  then  entered  the  town,  and 
took  six  wretched  pieces  of  cannon,  which  had  been 
dug  out  and  mounted  by  the  peasants,  who  did  not 
know  how  to  use  them.  Verdier  made  some  ex- 
amples, restored  the  constituted  authorities,  and  re- 
turned to  Vittoria. 

In  order  to  preserve  Vittoria  during  the  absenee 
of  the  French  troops,  two  weak  Portuguese  regi- 
ments were  broiight  back  into  the  town.     The  spii&t 
which  actuated  the  soldiers  of  that  nation,  their  coif 
tinual  desertions,  the  discontent  which  their  6BcaBr 
with  all  their  skill,  could  not  help  betraying,  proved 
to  the  French  that  they  were  not  to  be  relied  upon  i 
and  that  if  such  troops  were  to  be  kept  in  Spaim^ 
they  could  only  be  employed  when  dose  to  Frend^ 
battalions,  and  that  special  care  was  to  be  taken  nc^ 
to  entrust  them  with  any  insulated  posts. 

The  insurrectional  movement  of  the  province  ^^ 


SaxitEDder  was  of  a  nature  to  alarm  the  Emperor, 
P  who  was  not  ignorant  that  armaments  were  prepar- 
mg  and  troops  collecting  in  the  ports  of  England. 
The  British  ministry  were  looking  out  for  the  point 
ia  Spain  where  the  French  would  be  most  easily 
and  most  deeply  vulnerable.  The  Asturias  and  the 
mcmntainous  provinces  oflered  very  tempting  chances. 
£ngUsh  officers  had  Ijeen  sent  to  explore  the  country, 
tad  to  stir  up  pubUc  opinion.  The  porta  of  SanU 
I  aoder  and  of  Santana  presented  excellent  asylums 
F  for  fleets.  A  thick  chain  of  high  mountains  sepa- 
rates the  province  from  that  of  Biu*gos.  The  high 
mwl  from  8antander  to  Bui^os  by  Reynosa  is  prac- 
ticable for  carriages.  Once  arrived  at  Reynosa^ 
Castile  is  open.  An  active  and  laborious  jiopulation 
only  asked  for  arms  and  {pecuniary  aid*  The  Bishop 
of  Santander,  Don  Rafael  Mendez  de  Luarca,*  had 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolters*  Under  the 
l^atiners  of  such  a  chief,  peasants,  priests,  and  nobles^ 
all  became  the  soldiers  of  the  country* 
I  Kot  satisfied  with  having  liaised  the  province«  the 
Bishop  of  Santander  sent  emissaries  to  the  other  side 
<*f  the  mountains,  in  order  to  propagate  the  insurrec- 
^n.  In  a  shoit  time  the  Spanish  out-posts  had  got 
beyond  Reynosa,  They  entrenched  and  lined  with 
^ttQDon  the  defiles  of  I«aho2»  upon  the  high-road ; 
^ey  put  into  a  state  of  defence  the  Venta  del  Puerto 

•  Rich,  like  all  the  either  Spaniili  Bishops,  he  did  not  spend 
SQO  piastren  o-year  on  himself.  A  IioIt  nuia*  rigid  to  himself, 
«^  rwered  by  ail. 
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del  Escudo,  one  of  the  principal  passages  of  tbc 
great  chain  of  mountains  upon  the  other  road  frw 
Bnrgos  to  Santander»  through  Trambas  Mestas  and 
Vargas,  They  also  placed  cannon  at  Puerto  de  loi 
Tonios,  on  the  road  from  Santona  to  Burgos,  Im 
tween  Nestosa  and  Espinosa  de  los  Monteros,        M 

The  Emperor  gave  orders  that  a  corps  of  tr 
should  be  sent  to  Santaoder,  suflSciently  nii 
to  reduce  the  province  to  order,  and  subsequent!) 
keep  military  occupation  of  it- 

The  General  of  Division,  Merle,  left  Burgos 
the  2nd  of  June,  with  six  battalions,  two  hundreds 
valry,  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  biscuit  for  ei^ 
days.     On  the  5th  he  arrived  at  Reynosa,  quite 
expected  by  the  Spaniards.     Their  vanguard,  whic 
had  come  as  far  as  Candoela  with  four  pieces,  ]■ 
treated  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  pass! 
rapidly   through   Reynosa,  carrying  with  it  all 
money  from   the  public  chests,  and  the  provis 
which  had  been  collected  there. 

General  Merle  was  preparing  to  continue 
movement  on  Santander ;  but  he  i^eceived  orders  i 
halt,  as  Valladolid  was  in  insurrection.  A  numes 
mass  of  peasantry  had  taken  arms,  and  a  few 
diers  of  the  line,  of  the  Queen's  regiment  of  cava 
formed  the  nudem  of  the  army.  The  Captain^^ 
neral  for  some  time  resisted  the  movement,  but 
at  last  obliged  to  take  the  command  of  it,  in  or 
to  escape  being  made  its  victim.  Valladolid  is  til 
most  important  city  in  the  north  of  Spain,  hai 
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a  population  of  twenty-five  thousand  souls.  A  ca- 
thedral, fifteen  parish  churches,  and  five  chapels^ 
lKty*&ix  convents,  and  twenty-seven  establishments 
br  chAiity  and  education,  entrusted  to  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  clergy,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  enor- 
moiis  influence  of  that  body.  A  regiment  might 
here  be  raised  of  priests  exclusively.  This  city  is 
the  residence  of  the  Captain-general  of  Old  Castile, 
md  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  highest  court  of 
jastice  of  the  kingdom.  Within  a  circumference 
which  formerly  contained  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
hat^tants,  twenty-five  thousand  are  now  scattered 
iboat ;  the  empty  space  is  filled  by  recollections. 
Aa  the  insurrection  was  rapidly  extending,  sur- 
rauading  Burgos,  and  cutting  off  the  communication 
W'ith  Madrid,  Marshal  Bessieres  considered  tiie  dan- 
BBT  more  pressing  on  this  side  than  towards  Sant- 
«»der,  and  therefore  |K)stponed  the  expedition  to 
the  last-mentioned  place. 

General  Lasalle  received  orders  to  march  on  V^al- 
^olid  with  four  battalions,  seven  hundred  cavalry 
^  the  tenth  hussars  and  twenty-second  horse-chas- 
•COrs,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  5th  of  June 
He  left  Burgos,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  he  ar- 
rtved  before  Torrequeraada*  This  large  town  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pisuerga.  The 
J^  bank  is  open,  and  overlooked.  A  stone  bridge^ 
four  hundred  fathoms  long,  went  across  the 
rtver.  Five  hundred  armed  peasants  occupied  the 
'^€>lttes  and  the  church  of  Torrequemada,  and  they 
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barred  the  passage  of  the  bridge  with  chains  m 
waggons*  The  vanguard  of  General  Lasalle,  ccn 
sistmg  of  a  company  of  voltigeurs  and  fifty  hors( 
men,  was  not  stopped  by  the  irregular  and  ill*direQ 
ed  fire  of  the  peasants.  The  infantry  precipitate 
itself  against  the  bridge  at  double-quick  time,  brol 
the  bar  of  chains,  threw  the  waggons  into  the  rive 
and  carried  the  town.  The  peasants  took  to  fli^ 
and  the  cavah-y  sabred  great  numbers  of  them.  Ti 
French  had  only  two  wounded.  Torrequemada  wa 
sacked  and  burnt. 

The  usages  of  war  authorized  this  crael  proceeti 
ing,  and  it  was  perhaps  necessary  to  display  a  sain 
tary  rigour  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  nip  th 
evil  in  the  bud.  In  these  wars  against  an  arme 
population,  the  fury  of  the  soldier  is  always  pushe 
beyond  the  general's  orders.  In  proportion  as  h 
is  disposed  to  be  generous  towards  persons  of  hi 
own  profession*  in  the  same  proportion  he  is  crui 
towards  armed  peasantry;  it  is  not  a  sentiment  c 
blind  rage  which  actuates  hira,  but,  on  the  contrarj 
an  exact  appreciation  of  the  disparity  of  means,  < 
the  species  of  treachery,  and  of  the  dreadtul  fat 
which  awaits  him  if  he  full  into  such  hands.  It  i 
difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  maintain  discipUn 
against  such  antagonists.  The  destruction  of  Tom 
quemada  was  a  real  misfortune  to  the  French  armj 
The  town  was  important,  on  account  of  its  bridg 
over  the  Pisuerga ;  it  must  have  been  occupied  ft 
a  length  of  time.     By  destroying  it,  the 
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priTed  themselves  of  the  resources  which  it  would 
haire  afforded  tbem   during  the  whole  of  the  war, 

I     In  war,  still  more  than  in  ordinary  Ufe^  evil  most 

I  fref|iiently  reverts  upon  its  author.  Even  if  morality 
did  not  forbid  useless  crimes,  it  woiUd  be  licficwory 
to  prevent  them,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  led 
to  commit  them  from  ignorance  or  passion.  In  war, 
criTaes  are  almost  always  faults. 

P  On  the  7th,  the  troops  of  Greneral  Lasalle  arrived 
&&  Palencia*  The  sack  and  burning  of  IVrreque- 
niAda  had  struck  terror  into  that  city.  Three  or 
iwir  thousand  Spaniards,  commanded  by  Marechal- 
te-camp  Don  Di^o  Tordesillas,  hastened  to  pro- 
ceed to  Leon.     The  Bishop  of  Palencia  interceded 

I  for  znercy  for  his  city.  Several  of  the  French  offi* 
Oeaft  and  soldiers  who  had  been  arrested  at  the  mo* 
ttient  of  the  insurrection,  had  been  wrested  by  the 
cfefgy  from  the  fury  of  the  populace.  The  French 
entered  the  town  amicably,  and  proceeded  to  dis- 
^nn  the  inhabitants  of  the  provbice. 

The  Spanish  General  Cuesta  occupied  the  exceU 
l^nt  podtion  at  Cabezon,  two  leagues  from  Vallado- 
**<L  He  had  collected  at  that  point  between  five 
^^d  six  thousand  armed  peaBaiita»  and  a  thousand 
^oldien,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  body-guards, 
^d  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  horeeroen  from 
^he  Queen  s  regiment  of  cavalry.  His  army  was 
farther  iocfeased  by  some  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
^iaoaler  of  Segovia.  In  place  of  destroying,  or  at 
*^ast  of  blocking  up,  the  bridge  over  the  Pisuer^,  and 
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taking  position  on  the  left  bank,  General  Cuesta 
placed  his  troops  on  the  right  bank,  havkig  conse- 
quently the  defile  in  his  rear.  The  passage  of  the 
bridge  was  defended  by  four  pieces  of  cannon.  With 
such  a  disposition,  one  might  be  certain  that  the 
very  best  troops  would  be  beaten.  How  much 
more  was  that  likely,  with  men  devoid  of  expe- 
rience, and  possessed  of  no  other  talent  than  devo- 
tion and  patriotism. 

Marshal  Bessieres,  anxious  to  crush  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  looking  on  VaUadolid  as  its  principal  fixiis, 
was   resolved  against  all  half-measures.      General 
Merle's  division  was  ordered  to  quit  Re3mosa,  and 
to  come  and  support    the  operations  of  Generd 
Lasalle.     The  latter,  while  waiting   for  remforoe- 
raents,  sent  a  summons  to  General  Cuesta  to  ]bj 
down  his  arms,  and  another  to  the  civil  authorities 
of  VaUadolid  to  acknowledge  the  French  authority, 
with  a  promise  to  treat  the  inhabitants  with  db^ 
mency;  both   letters  remained  unanswered.      The 
bearers  of  them  were  ill-used,  and  would  probably 
have  been  put  to  death,  had  not  care  been  taken  to 
select  priests  for  the  mission. 

On  the  11th,  the  two  JBVench  divisions  were  united 
at  Duenas,  a  little  village  six  lei^es  from  VaUa- 
dolid, below  the  junction  of  the  Carrion  with  tlie 
Pisuerga.  The  Generals  settled  the  plan  of  attack 
of  the  position  of  Cabezon.  General  LasaUe  s  divi- 
sion was  to  march  by  the  high  road  to  Valladcdid, 
and  attack  the  Spaniards  in  front ;  General  Merle's 
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-^viBion  was  to  proceed  by   Cigalas,   FueDsaldafm* 

and  Zaintas^  in  order  to  cut  them  off  from  the  road 

to  Leon.     General  Cuesta's  dtjtpositions  on  the  right 

fcank  of  the  Pisuerga,  in  front  of  Cabezcm,  warranted 

^e  snpposttion  that  he  meant  to  retreat  upon   that 

-On  the  12th,  at  six  in  the  morning,  the  divisions 
^C^gnn  their  march  in  the  direction  previously  agreed 
Q  j3on.  An  out-post  of  fifty  Spanish  horse,  stationed 
^^  the  Venta  de  Trigueros,  fell  back  on  the  approach 
<>C"  the  French  troops-  General  Lasalle  dei>loycd  hi*8 
cavalry,  and  caused  it  to  advance  in  order  of  battle 
c^VB  the  plateau  to  the  right  of  the  road.  The  infan- 
tx*y  was  formed  in  two  columns,  one  of  which  pushed 
o«i  straight  towards  the  bridge*  while  the  other  pro- 
o^^eded  along  the  bank  of  the  Pisuerga,  masked  by 
t^lme  convent  of  Palazuelos.  The  fire  of  the  sharp- 
staooters  commenced.  A  battery  of  six  pieces  of 
Ci^tonon  was  placed  in  front  of  the  bridge  of  Cahezon, 
^nd  enfiladed  its  whole  length, 

TL%e  Spanish  artillery,  badly  equipped  and  wretch- 

•dlf  worked,  replied  very  feebly  to  the  force  of  the 

French  artillery.     The  chief  of  the  squadron,  Wat- 

'*iez,  at  the  head  of  fifty  cavalry,  and  supported  by 

Jtk  battalion,  was  preparing  to  charge  the  Spanish 

when  the  Spaniards,  observing  his  intention, 

iiecame  alarmed,  and  took  to  their  heels.     Those 

rbo  were  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  repassed 

the  bridge  in  disorder.     IVenty  horse-chasseurs  of 

the  SSnd  cut  their  way  through  this  crowd,  and 
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carried  off  the  four  pieces,  after  sabring  the  gunnen. 
This  movement  was  followed  hj  the  in&ntrf. 
The  vdtigeurs  ran  nearly  as  fast  as  the  hones. 
As  the  Spaniards  still  attempted  to  make  a  fiwkk 
resistance  behind  Cabezon,  they  were  again  it- 
tacked.  Their  cavaky  took  to  flight ;  five  ot  n 
hundred  peasants  were  cut  to  pieces ;  a  great  nwn- 
ber  of  them  had  been  ahready  drowned  in  the 
Pisuei^a.  Besides  the  four  pieces  of  cannon,  torn 
thousand  muskets  were  left  upon  the  field  of  batde. 

At  the  noise  of  the  first  musket-shots,  the  divisM 
of  General  Merle  quitted  the  road  to  Cigal^,  what 
they  had  found  no  enemies,  turned  the  head  of  dieir 
column  to  the  left,  rejoined  Greneral  Lasalle'a  divir 
sion,  and  assisted  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Spaniards. 

This  action,  which  was  conducted  with  residutioa 
and  audacity,  cost  the  French  only  twdve  mei 
killed  and  thirty  wounded.  The  position  oi  Cabe* 
zon,  attacked  in  front,  if  it  had  been  defended  by 
good  soldiers,  would  have  been  impr^nable.  Bat 
the  insurrectionary  levies  were  quite  powerless 
against  regular  troops.  Nothing  however  could  he 
more  foolish  than  to  argue,  as  some  did,  from  this 
admitted  inferiority,  that  the  conquest  of  Spain  was 
an  easy  matter. 

The  French  generals  halted  their  troops  at  the 
distance  of  a  league  from  Valladolid.  They  were 
unwilling  that  the  ardour  of  pursuit  should  lead  to 
the  plunder  of  that  city.  Marshal  Bessi^res  had 
recommended  them  to  treat  the  officers  and  soldiers 
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of  the  regular  trtjops  generously,  but  especially  to 
V<tte  Vallailolid.  The  example  of  ToiTequemada 
^aa  sufficient  to  impi^ess  a  salutary  terror. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon»  the  principal  inhabitailts 
oC  the  city,  with  the  Bishop  and  the  members  of  the 
Cliancery  at  their  head»  came  out  to  meet  the  victor* 
«iad  to  submit  themselves  and  their  fcUow-ciilJieiis 
^  his  mercy.  The  French  troops  took  poMemaon 
or  the  town.  i 

tThe  IStb,  14th,  and  15th,  were  occupied  in  car- 
9^&iig  away  from  the  arsenal,  the  cannon,  muskets, 
IKid  warlike  ammunition  found  there,   and  in   fom 
W^«udiiig  to  Burgos  fifty  hostages,  selected  from  the 
of  Uie  greatest  influence  by  birth,  employ* 
personal  character,  or  wealth* 
I  Ndther    clemency   nor   severity    answered    any 

P^^MipoBe,    The  proclamation   of  Joseph   Napoleon, 
t^^Ug  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  was  not  of  a  nature 
^^^    give    a    tavourable   change   to    public   opinion. 
1      ^^^Ticrever  the  French  arras  were  carried,  the  Ge* 
I    cm^rab  compelled   tlie  persons  in  authority  to  take 
Ite  oatli  of  allegiance  to  the  new  King.     The  towns 
*^iit  deputations  to  him,  the  clergy  sang  Te  Deimis ; 
I     ^^  insurgents  were   beaten,   but   the   iusurrectton 
'      ^as   not   put  down*     In    a   abort   time    it   l)ec4ime 

I^kacessary  to  extend  the  measns  ef  disarming  to  all 
Uie  provinces  of  the  North  of  Spain.  This  raised 
the  ai^r  of  proud  men  to  the  highest  pitch.  The 
Soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Calatrava,  which  garri* 
^oned  Btirgoa,  deserted  daily :  it  was  obliged  to  Ix* 
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disbanded.  The  roads  became  unsafe.  Single 
soldiers  carrying  despatches  -  vere  -assassinated^ 
Marshal  Bessieres  was  obliged  to  take  nteasures  of  ^ 
civil  police.  The  moblJi>  jigiirates»  and  alcaides,  were 
made  responsible  for  disorders,  which  they  had  mosl 
frequently  no  power  to  anticline  or  to  prevent. 

The  expedition.against  Sai^pnder  had  been  onlf 
delayed  byi  tfce  movements  at  Valladolid. .  Marshal 
Bessieres  gavl  orders  for  its  being  resumed.  The 
insurgents  had  returned  in  great  numbers  ta  Sey- 
nosa.  They  had  pushed  troops  as  far  as  Agnikr 
de  Campo  and  Herrera.  •    • 

On  the  l6th  General  Lasalle  evacuated  Vallado- 
lid, and  went  to  take  position  at  Palencia,  :bdiiiid 
the  Carrion.     He  was  ordered  to  cover  Burgos  with 
two  battalions,  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  fimr 
pieces  of  cannon.     His  instructions  were,  to  keep  a 
good  look-out  on  Benavente  and  Medina  de  Rio^ 
Seco,  where  General  Cuesta  had  retired  to,  after  the- 
disaster  at  Valladolid ;  to  keep  up  his  communica^* 
tion  with  General  Merle,  who  was  marching  against^ 
Santander;  and  in  case  the  enemy  showed  himsd&' 
to  fall  back  without  fighting.  • « * 

General  Merle  set  out  on  the  15th  from  Vallado-*^ 
lid,  and  arrived  on  the  20th  at  Reynosa,  meeting  witlT' 
no  resistance.  His  force  amounted  to  ten  battalioasf^ 
one  hundred  cavalry,  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery.       f^ 

The  General  of  Brigade,  Ducos,  Idt  Miranda  dd? ' 
Ebro  on  the  l6th,  with  four  battalions  and  My/' 
horses.     He  directed  his  course  by  Friaa  and  Soik 
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dUo.  On  the  90th  he  arrived  at  the  fort  of  Puerto 
del  Eseudo.  • 
f  The  Spauisli  insurgents  waited  for  the  French^ 
prepared  to  defend  the  Y^^&  ^^l  Escudo,  Their 
mam»  were  draim  up  on  the  mountains  and  in 
the  range  of  defiles  tlirough  which  the  high  road 
paaaea  between  Rejrnosa  and  Barcena  de  Pic  de 
GoQcha*  Eight  hundred  men,  Hith  two  eighteen- 
pounders,  were  posted  close  to  Lantueno.  Another 
oorpa  of  equal  strength  was  pointed  at  the  elbow  of 
the  high  road  between  Pesquera  and  La  Venta  de 
Biema. 

General  Merle  left  his  artillery  at  Reynosa,  under 
the  protection  of  two  battalions,  as  it  could  only 
serte  to  embarrass  him  in  the  march  he  was  about 
lo  make.  On  the  Slst,  at  sunrise,  he  put  the  rest 
of  bis  troops  in  motion.  Two  columns,  of  three 
battalions  each,  scaled  the  mountains  to  the  right 
«^  left,  and  proceeded  along  their  summits.  The 
General  himself  marched  with  two  battalions  along 
the  high  road.  When  he  arrived  at  Lantueno,  he 
^la  received  with  some  discharges  of  cannon  and 
'^iiuketry.  The  dnims  instantly  beat  the  charge;  the 
tiToeighteen-pounders  were  captured ;  the  Sfianiards 
took  to  flight.  The  wing-columns  overthrew  all 
^y  met  with*  Five  companies,  detached  as  sharp- 
shooters, were  sufficient  to  put  to  the  rout  the  corps 
^  the  insurgents,  which  was  posted  at  the  Venta 
*le  Bierna.  The  same  evening  the  three  French 
^lumns  were  united  at  Barcena  de  Pic  de  Concha* 
VOL,    IL  s 
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General  Ducos,   on   the   same  day,  carried  the 
strong  position  of  Puerto  def^^scudaL  where  there 
were  two  thousand  insurgents  and  fop  pieces  of  f^ 
cannon.  j^ 

On  the  SSdy  General  Merle  continued  his  march 
in  three  columns.  Between  Ias  Fraguas  and  Soma- 
hoz,  the  road  is  scooped  ou^of  the  rock  for  the 
space  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  on  one  side  rises 
a  perpendicidar  mountain,  on  the  other  is  a  deep 
precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  the  Besaya. 
The  Spaniards  had  barred  the  defile  by  an  enormous 
abattis  of  two  hundred  feet  deep,  behind  which  two 
four-pounders  and  a  body  of  troops  were  placed  to 
defend  it.  The  Spaniards,  seeing  the  progress  of 
the  right  and  left  columns  on  their  flanks  and  in 
their  rear,  did  ,not  wait  to  be  attacked  in  firont, 
but  retreated  in  great  haste,  while  the  French  were 
destroying  the  abattis.  General  Merle  united  his 
forces  at  Somahoz,  and  led  them  the  same  day  to 
Torre-Lavega, 

On  the  23d  he  entered  Santander.     The  brigade 
of  General  Ducos,  which  had  gone  by  the  road  o€ 
Puerto  del  Escudo  and  Trambas  Mestas,  arrived 
there  the  same  day. 

The  Bishop  of  Santander  and  the  insurrectionaB- 
Junta  took  refuge  in  the  Asturias.  The  English-- 
frigate,  the  Cossack^  which  had  made  its  appearance? 
in  the  roads  two  days  previously,  landed  a  detach^ 
ment  in  order  to  blow  up  and  spike  the  caimoS' 
which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.     Ther 
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^rench  advanced  guffrd  compdled  it  to  re-embark. 

THe  body  o^he  iptuTectioTi  was  thus  dissolved, 

irithout  b)0}d8hed. 
The  events  of  tlSe  2d  of  IHiif  tuM  resounded  through 

Axragon,*    The  Arragonese,  long  the  enemies  and 

dways  the  rivals  of  tim  Castil|ans,  now  showed  as 
much  love  for  their  vuntry,  and -equal  fidelity  to 
their  unfortunate  sovereign.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  they  had  honourSf  themselves 
\ff  %hting  against  the  Bourbons ;  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth,  they  immortalized  themselves  by 
itj^D^gfar  them.  When  Sarragossa  rose,  its  pusilla- 
mmons  chiefii  showed  themselves  incapable  of  direct- 
ing a  people  whose  passions  were  comfrfetely  roused. 
On  the  29th  of  May,  twenty  thousand  of  its  citizens 
proclaimed  Don  Josef  Revolledo  de  Palafox,  Captain- 
general  of  Arragon.  Palafox  belonged  to  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respected  families  in  the  pro- 
vince. Very  young,  handsome,  and  inexperienced, 
possessed  of  no  other  accomplishments  than  playing 
OQ  the  guitar,  dancing,  and  graceful  horsemanship, 
brigadier  of  the  King^s  body-guards,  his  sole  recom- 
inendation  to  the  confidence  of  the  people  was  his 
fidelity  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  whom  he  had  accompa- 
nied to  Bayonne.  He  was  looked  upon  as  tlie  de- 
positary of  his  Sovereign's  last  commands.     He  was 

*  As  the  Bourbons  had  treated  Arragon  as  a  conquered 
IMvinoe,  a  aentiment  of  hatred  to  them  was  kept  up  there^  and 
4imiloQiitents  were  still  denominated  The  Arragontie  party. 

8   2 
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not  yet  known  to  possess  either  capacity  or  energy. 
But  he  §howed  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  people :  he  instantly  put  an  end  to  all  the 
popular  commotions,  and  exhibited  the  strongest 
sense  of  the  dignity  and  duties  of  his  office.  As  he 
had  been  named  by  inspiration,  he  justified  the  old 
adage:   Voa^  populi,  voj;  DeL 

The  kingdom  of  Arragon  was  destitute  of  troops 
of  the  line,  of  arms  and  of  ammunition.  All 
these  were  created  by  patriotism  and  the  thirst  for 
vengeance.  The  Captain-general  called  out  the 
officers  and  soldiers  on  half-pay;  they  formed,  with 
some  remains  of  troops  of  the  line,  the  nucleus  of 
the  army  of  Arragon.  The  soldiers  who  had  deserted 
from  the  provinces  occupied  by  the  French,  came 
and  enlisted  in  the  new  regiments.  Some  even 
came  from  Madrid  and  Pampeluna.  Engineer^ffi- 
cers  came  from  the  school  of  Alcala,  where  they 
were  employed  in  instruction.  New  battalions  were 
created,  in  which  the  students  enlisted  themselves. 
To  these  corps  was  given  the  name  of  tercios^  under 
which  the  famous  Spanish  bands,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  filled  Italy  with  their  renown*  An 
artillery  equipage  of  sixteen  pieces  was  organized. 
The  muskets  in  the  arsenal  and  dispersed  throughout 
the  country  were  collected.  Pikes  were  manufac- 
tured. Powder  was  obtained  from  the  manufactory 
of  Villa  FeUche. 

So  lar^e  a  force,  organized  with  so  much  celerity 
at  thirty  leagues  distance  from  the  French  frontier, 
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i^nick  at  the  very  foundntion  of  the  edifice  which 
N^apoleon  wished  to  erect  in  Spain.  The  Emperor 
did  not  wait,  in  order  to  extinguish  this  conflagra- 
tioi),  till  the  flames  had  reached  the  Pyrenees,  He 
ordered  Lefebvre-Desnooettes,  General-of-brigade, 
to  inarch  against  Sarragossa  with  five  thou&and  foot, 
eight  hundred  horse,  and  some  pieces  of  field  artillery. 
The  corps  of  General  Lefebvre-Desuouettes  was 
ttMrnUed  at  Pamijeluna.  The  first  and  second  re- 
gitoents  of  the  Vistula  formed  the  third  part  of  his* 
infiintry.  His  cavalry  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
«  foment  of  Polish  Lancers.  The  General  had 
^isG  with  him  a  few  pieces  of  field  artillery.  AVTio 
Could  have  imagined  that  a  city,  with  a  population 
f>r  fifty  thousand  souls,  and  destitute  of  fortifications, 
^oidd  stand  a  siege  ? 

On  the  7th,  he  appeared  before  Tudela,  General 
f*alafox,  informed  of  his  march,  had  sent  into  that 
toim  five  hundred  fusileers  of  Arragon,  under  the 
*^t^ers  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  de  La/an, 
*br  the  purpose  of  defending  the  passage  of  the  Ebro, 
^  concert  with  the  armed  jKipulation.  The  bridge 
^ns  broke.  The  French  crossed  the  river  in  boats, 
Carried  the  town,  and  took  some  old  pieces  of  artil- 
lery which  the  inhabitants  had  dug  up.  After  re- 
pairing the  bridge,  which  was  necessary  for  keeping 
Up  the  communication  with  Pampehma,  they  con- 
tinued their  march  to  Sarragossa. 
I  Informed  of  the  passage  of  the  Ebro,  General 
w    Palafox  went  to  meet  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of 
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nine  thoosand  newly  raised  troops,  half  armed  anc^ 
undisciplined^  two  hundred  cavalry  of  the  line,  anc— ^ 
eight  guns  worked  by  old  artillery-men,  badly  oi^^ 
ganized,  however,  for  field  service.  He  took  posfi^^ 
tion  at  Mallen,  on  the  rivulet  of  Huecha.  On  tk.^ 
13th  the  French  army  made  its  appearance.  Tl^^ 
fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  lasted  a  very  shoiMrt 
time.  The  Arragonese,  being  quite  unable  to  resi^rt 
a  \^gorous  charge  of  the  Polish  Lancers,  we»-e 
broke  and  put  to  the  rout,  with  the  loss  of  five  piec^?s 
of  cannon.*  • 

The  Arragonese  certainly  were  not  defraent 
either  in  courage  or  devotedness.  They  have  since 
proved  to  Europe  that  they  knew  how  to  die  for 
their  country  and  its  independence.  But  they  had 
not  yet  learned  that  military  system  which  unites 
individual  forces  in  one  solid  mass,  to  render  theio 
more  disposable  and  more  tendble.  They  had  not 
been  exercised  in  manoeuvres.  They  were  xi^^ 
steeled  against  the  moral  impression  which  is  caused 
by  the  approach  of  danger.  Such  young  troops  caH-^ 
not  be  brought  into  the  field  with  impunity,  to  meet 
well^trained  soldiers.  The  cavalry,  and  especiali/ 
the  cavalry  armed  with  lances,  is  the  terror  of  newly 
raised  troops.     The  sabre  strikes  at  tlie  distance  of 

•  Palafox  was  accused  of  rashness  for  having  Teatured  to 
meet  the  victorious  armj  of  Europe^  at  the  head  of  iLri  undiaci«^ 
plined  peasantry.     Fortunate  are  the  nuticms  in  which,  durizig 
political   convulsions,   some   men   are  to  be   found  capable  of 
similar  acts  of  rashness  I 
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t^mro  pac^;  the  lance  wUlj^ach  to  twenty,  Uedges» 
bushes,  and  every  sort  of  obstacle,  wiU  not  protect 
the  runaway  from  it. 

The  French  anny  made  no  halt  after  the  victory. 

A.    fruitless  attempt  wa^^  made  to  disipute  the  pa8- 

»c&ge  of  the  Xalon.     On  the  14th  it  took  Alagon. 

On  the    l6th   it   was   at   the  gates  of  Sarragossa, 

There  was  some  firing  in  the  olive-plantations  which 

surround   the  city.     The  Arragonese   returned   in 

disorder  within   the   compass   of    their  walls.      A 

Prcndi    battalion    ventured   to   follow   them»    and 

idviDced  along  the  great  street  of  the  Courso»  as 

fcf  as  the  convent  of  Santa  Ingracia.     It  did  not 

toeet  with  any  serious  resistance ;  but  observing  the 

preparations  making  for  defence*  it  was  afraid  that 

le  people  were  only  watting  until  it  had  penetrated 

wther  into  the  town  in  order  to  surround  it.     In 

*^ch  a  situation  the  Polish  lances  would  have  been 

*l^tc  powerless;  the  order  of  old  troops  woidd  have 

^Ufwered  no  purpose,  when  it  became  necessary  to 

and  disperse  themselves  in   order  to  attack 

^nd  vanquish. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  battalion  emboldened 
fte  populace  of  Sarragossa,  and  was  the  signal  of 
defence,  Four-and-twenty  hours  wei-e  quite  suffi- 
cient to  put  the  city  out  of  fear  of  any  surprise* 
^  Sarragossa»  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
Romans,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  in 
I  an  extensive  and  fruitful  plain,  in  the  midst  of 
w  groves,  vineyards,  fields  of  olive-trees,  gardens,  and 
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rural  villas.  The  slope  of  the  vaUey  begins  tdaj 
asceDil  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  fathoma^gi 
from  the  river.  A  plateau,  called  Monte  Torrero^i^ 
commands  the  town  at  eight  hundred  fathom ^^h 
distance.  The  canal  of  Arragon  runs  at  the  bottoi^nr 
of  the  plateau,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  rive^r*. 
On  the  left  bank  is  a  suburb  which  stands  low^^x 
than  the  city.  A  fine  stone  bridge  communicates 
from  Sarragossa  to  this  suburb. 

Tlie  city  is  encompassed  by  a  wall  ten  §B^t 
high  and  three  feet  thick,  built  with  bricbi.  and 
rough  stones,  A  road  planted  with  trees  runs  alon^ 
this  wall,  nearly  the  whole  of  its  extent.  Churches 
built  of  stone,  and  con%^ents  built  of  brick,  distributed 
partly  in  the  heart  of  the  dty  and  partly  in  the 
outskirts,  have  the  appearance  of  detached  bastions* 

The  people  of  Sanagossa  are  robust,  vigorous, 
fiery,  seditious,  and  steeled  against  the  inteniper- 
ature  of  the  air.  Liberty  has  remained  there 
longer  than  in  any  other  city  of  Spain, 

The  determination  to  defend  the  city  was  not  the, 
result  of  any  concerted  plan  between  the  military  ^ 
and    civil    authorities.       History   will   ascribe    the 
whole  glory  of  it  to  the  loyal  and  generous  populatioo, 
whose  sublime  instinct  taught  them  to  estimate  their 
own  strength,  and  who  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice 
their  private  interests  to  the  most  holy  of  causes.^  | 
The  Captain-generalj  despairing  of  saving  the  city* 
quitted  Sarragossa  on  the  very  day  the  French  ei 
tered  it,  by  the  suburb  on  the  left  bank  of  the  E 
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with  the  remains  of  the  army  which  had  been  beaten 
at  MaUen ;  he  was  followed  by  the  monks,  the  mob 
orators,  and  some  of  those  who  led  the  public  opi- 
nion.    His  intention  was  to  rally  the  troops,  to  call 
the  country-people   to  annSt   and  to  form  a  fresh 
army  in    order   to   fight   the    French   again.      He 
marched  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  crossed  it 
at  Pina,  proceeded  to  Belchite,  and  demanded   sue- 
<^ours  of  the  Juntas  of  Soria,  Siguenza,  and  Valencia, 
The  battalion  of  Versaye,  an  Arragonese  officer  of 
the  Walloon  Guards,  had  been  sent,  since  the  com- 
mencement   of  the   insurrectiOlJ,  to  Calatayud,   in 
Wtier  to  keep  watch  on  the  road  to  Madrid,  from 
^hich  an  attack  was  expected  ;  it  now  rejoined  its 
commander-in-chief  with  three  thou^nd  newly  raised 
•oldiers.     Palafox  left  Belchite,  and  arrived  on  the 
'lit  at  Almunia.     His  united  army  might  consist  of 
'^oro  five  to  six  thousand  infantry,  one  hundred  ca- 
valry, and  four  pieces  of  artillery.     He  might  stiU 
t-^^y  the  fate  of  arms,  and  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
pitaL     The  ardour  of  the  soldiers,  however,  was 
^  Ignod  deal  cooled.     The  battles  of  M alien  and  of 
^J^oii   had  taught  them    that    courage   does    nol^ 
iys  supply  the  want  of  experience.     The  sortie^ 
•Wim  Sarragossa  had  shaken  their  confidence.    There^^ 
not  wanting  counsellors  timid  enough  to  pro- 
a  retreat   upon  X'alencia,  as   the  only   means 
^f  not  compromising  the  army.     The  young  General 
Announced  that  he  would  give  passports  to  all  who 
^^^hed  to  go  to  Valencia,      His  address  to  the  soldiers 
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was  simply,  "  Let  them  that  love  me  follow  me  ^^ 
—and  the  whole  army  followed  him. 

On  the  23d  the  Arragonese  aroiy  began  its  marcrJb 
to  Epila.  in  order  to  threaten  the  communicatjon  caf 
the    French  with  Tudela.     General  Lefebvre-De^ 
nouettes  was  informed  in  the  morning  that  the  Sp^- 
niards  were  marching  directly  to  meet  him.    At  eigbt 
in  the  evening  they  arrived.     He  did  not  allow  thezii 
time  to  form  in  order  of  battle,  but  instantly  made  a 
vigorous  attack  on  them-     They  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  their  cannon  were  taken,  and  they  lost  turo 
thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded.     The  survi- 
vors retreated  to  Calatayud. 

The  campaign  of  Arragon  had  not  then  cost  the 
French  two  hundred  men.  General  Palafox  at  las^ 
felt  that  the  match  was  too  unequal.  His  troops 
could  not  keep  the  field  :  behind  wails,  and  encou-^ 
raged  by  the  population,  they  might  do  the  enemx 
some  injury.  He  remained  a  few  days  at  Cala- 
tayud  to  rally  the  fugitives.  He  made  his  troop«^  , 
return  to  Sarragossa  in  two  columns^  and  he  himself  1 
re-entered  the  city  on  the  1st  of  July,  sixteen  days^- 
after  he  had  left  it.  The  battalion  of  Versaye 
mained  at  Calatayud  with  some  depots,  which  we 
soon  filled  up  with  fresh  recruits. 

The  first  attempt  of  General  Lefebvre-DesnouettK 
on  Sarragossa  had  demonstrated  the  impossibiUty 
of  taking  the  place  with  field-pieces.  At  Parape- 
luna  and  at  Bayonne  a  siege-equipage  was  formed  of 
forty-six  cannon,  among  which  were    four  twelve-   i 
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ioch  mortars  and  twelve  howitzers.   A  whole  month 
was  employed  in  expediting  the  carriages,  and  trans- 
porting the  ammunition.     At  the  end  of  June  the 
QeiMrEl-of*division  Verdicr  brought   two  thousand 
men  with  him  before  Sarragocsa,  and  took  the  com* 
mand  of  the  siege,  as  the  superior  officer.    The  army 
received  a   farther  reinforcement  of  eight  hundred 
Portuguese,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant'ge* 
iieral  Gomez  Freire.     This  reinforcement  consiistcd 
of  tl)e  fifth  battalion  of  infantry,  and  a  battalion  of 
chaaeeurs,  which  had  remained  in  Biscay  since  the 
FiMge  of  the  corps  of  troops  of  the  Marquis  d'Alomc* 
knt  diminished  by  the  continued  desertions*     Thus 
's^ere  the  Portuguese  soldiers,  united  with  the  French, 
^boQt  to  combat   and   exterminate   the  Spaniards  ; 
'^'hile  in  Portugal  their  fathers  and  brothers,  cordi- 
^y  uniting  iivdth  the  Spaniards,  and  making  common 
*^use  DiHth  them,  were  carrying  on  a  deadly  war 
^8M8t  the  French, 

The  whole  army  employed  against  SarmgOfBii  did 

^f)t  exceed  eight  thousand  men.     The  city  commu- 

^^ieatad  with  the  country  in  every  direction.     No 

^^loops  had  yet  apjieared  before  the  suburb  on  the 

*^  bank  of  the  Ebro,     The  arrival  of  their  rein- 

Qjroements  determined  the  besiegers  to  invest    the 

place.     On  the  27tb  they  obtained  possession  of  the 

Works  an  the  Monte  Torrero,  badly  defended  by  a 

thowand  of  the  city  mibtia,  who  kept  garrison  there ; 

Monte  Torrero  is  a  hill  which  commands  the  city 

on  the  south  side,  at  the  distance  of  eight  hundred 
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fathoms.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  were  vast  am 
lidly  constructed  magazines,  which  contained  ti 
for  building,  the  iron  tools,  utensils,  and  worksho 
cessary  for  the  service  of  the  Royal  Canal  of  Arrag 
There  materials  were  found  to  serve  for  the  const! 
tion  of  a  bridge  of  rafts.  The  zealous  and  sH 
French  engineers  did  in  a  week,  what  would  in  ol 
armies  have  taken  a  month  to  execute.  On 
11th  of  July  some  troops  were  thrown  on  the  ri 
bank  of  the  Ebro,  before  the  village  of  Saint 
bert.  The  Spanish  troops,  who  attempted  to 
the  passage  of  the  river,  were  driven  back  intn*^ 
suburb.  On  the  12th,  the  bridge  of  boats  was  fi3l 
The  blockade  of  SaiTagossa  was  then  completecF 
that  term  can  be  applied  to  tlie  dispersion  of  eij 
thousand  men  round  a  circumference  of  three  m 
sand  fathoms,  defended  by  twenty  thousand  art 
men ;  a  blockade  which  straitened,  but  never  j 
vented  the  introduction  of  provisions  into  the  plac 

The  investment  of  Sarragossa  was  preced 
several  combats,  sorties,  and  attacks,  from 
and  from  without ;  these  we  shall  relate  when  t 
der  of  events  brings  us  to  the  narrative  of  the 

After  the  defeat  of  Cabezon,  General  Cuesta 
lied  the  remains  of  his  army  at  Benavente 
summoned  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of 
to  arms ;  he  raised  new  levies ;  he  waited  for 
army  of  Galicia, 

The  kingdom  of  Galicia  is  the  most  truly  Cni 
province  of  Spain.     A   host  and  chalice  in  its 
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^r  arms»  attest  the  purity  of  its  faith.  It  prides  i%* 
s^lf  in  the  possession  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  holy 
F^rotector  of  Spain,  of  the  Greneral  who  vanquished 
tVie  Moors.  Notwithstanding  its  maritime  connex* 
\  ions,  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhahitants 
exhibit  no  proofs  of  the  influence  of  foreign  inter- 
course. The  count rj'  population  is  virtuous  and  la- 
Wrious  ;  it  has  but  one  cry — God  and  the  King  ! 

The  invasion  of  the  French,  the  treachery  of 
Bayonne,  the  executions  of  the  2d  of  May,  produced 
U  strong,  perhaps  a  stronger,  impression  in  Galida 
than  it  had  done  anywhere.  England  availed  herself 
of  it.     It  is  the  point  which  is  nearest  to  her. 

I>on  Antonio  Filangieri,  Captain- general  of  the 
province,  being  old,  was  replaced  by  Don  Joaquin 
filake.  This  general,  of  Irish  origin*  was  descended 
^m  the  Blakes  of  the  county  of  Gal  way.     lie  was 

1^^  son  of  a  merchant  of  Wleit-Malaga,  and  one  of 
^  best  officers  that  the  military  school  of  Puerto 
^  Santa  Maria  (established  by  C'ouni  O'Reilly)  had 
Produced.  He  had  ser%'ed  in  the  regiment  of  Ame- 
nca  as  lieutenant  and  adjutant.  In  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  he  Iiad  made  the  cami>aign  of  Roussillon 
and  of  Catalonia,  as  major  of  tlie  Castilion  Volun- 
teers; he  was  wounded  at  the  capture  of  the  heights 
rfSan  Lottnzo  de  la  Maya.  After  the  peace  lie 
^u  made  colonel  of  the  crown  volunteei^  The 
Spanish  revolution  found  him  a  brigadier.  IJis  no- 
^iaation  to  the  rank  of  marechal-de-camp  was  one 
<^f  the  last  acts  of  the  government  of  Charles  IV. 
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The  universal  voice  of  Galicia  called  liim  to  the  m 
preme  command.  ^ 

The  arniy  of  Galicia  was  formed  at  Lugo  during 
the  month  of  June.  The  people  enlisted  with  the 
greatest  eagerness  in  the  battalions  of  volunteersi 
England  sent  fifty  thousand  muskets  and  suits  0:1 
clothing.  From  the  floating  tombs  in  which  shi 
heaped  up  her  prisoners,  she  had  exhumated  all  thi 
Spaniards  wliom  the  breach  of  treaties  as  much  a. 
the  force  of  arms  had  thrown  into  her  power,  TbfM 
were  newly  clothed,  armed,  equipped,  and  sent  S 
Corunna.  Lieutenant-colonel  Boyle  and  other  Eng 
lish  officers  who  liad  accompanied  the  transport 
remained  with  the  Spanish  troops,  to  superinteni 
and  direct  the  employment  of  the  means  suppliei 
by  the  British  nation. 

The  return  of  the  Spanish  troops  from  the  No] 
of  Portugal,  composed  of  the  King's  regiment,  call^ 
Immemoriiil^^  the  regiments  of  Sarragossa,  Majo] 
Arragon,  Naples,  Navarre,  Balbastro,  Girona, 
others,  increased  the  new  army.  It  was  foi 
into  four  divisions ;  the  two  strongest  and  best 
ganized  left  Lugo  at  the  end  of  June  with  Gene 
Blake.  They  crossed  the  mountains,  and  arrive^ 
on  the  6th  of  July  at  Benavente,  where  the  j 
tion  of  the  army  of  Galicia  was  eflected  with 
remains  which  had  been  raUied  by  General  C 

•  So  called,  because  its  origieal  formation  goes  back 
Ferdiiund  and  i&abelkt  and  the  ejtact  date  la  unknowO' 
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and  to  which  the  pompous  name  of  the  Army  of 
Castile  had  been  given. 

Marshal  Bessi^res  was  not  informed  of  the  de- 
paiture  of  the  Spanish  troops  from  Portugal ;  but 
he  knew  vaguely  that  an  army  was  fonning  in  Ga- 
licria.  Some  random  reports  announced  the  landing 
of  the  English^  but  more  certain  intelligence  made 
it  no  longer  doubtful  that  General  Cuesta  was  form- 
ing a  new  army  behind  the  Esla.  The  French  ge^ 
neral  foresaw  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
l»ia  right  flank  would  be  menaced  by  considerable 
ibrces,  and  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  unite  the 
whole  of  his  own  to  enable  him  to  go  and  meet  the 
enemy*  General  Lasalle,  who  commanded  the  van- 
guird  at  Palencia^  was  obliged  to  send  his  scouts 
in  every  direction^  through  the  close  and  fertile  coun- 
try drcumscrihed  by  the  Carrion,  the  Douro,  the 
Bala,  and  the  mountains  of  Asturias.  General 
Merle's  division  was  called  back  to  Palencia,  At 
S^ntander  only  three  battalions  were  left  under  Ge- 
^^^wl  Gaulois.  The  works  of  the  fortresses  of  Pan- 
corvo  and  Bui^os  were  completed  so  as  to  secure  them 
Against  a  coup-detmain ;  the  latter  was  put  in  a  con- 
^lioQ  to  keep  this  great  city  in  check,  as  it  would 
probably  be  soon  left  to  itseli'.  The  m*tillery  and 
^victualling  ser\4ces  had  been  made  so  as  to  render 
^he  army  moveable  and  strong. 

The  corps-d  arm^  of  the  VVestern  Pyrenees  was 
^^eakened  by  the  continual  movement  of  cori>s  of 
^^^ragglers  and  supplementary  battalions  on  Madrid, 
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and  especially  by  the  departure  of  the  troops  s^ 
bciijege  Sarragossa.  To  fill  up  the  vacuum 
fourth  light,  the  fifteenth  of  the  line,  and  the^ 
of  the  Parisian  Guard,  entered  Spain  ;  they  fij 
a  division  under  the  orders  of  General  Moutq) 
Emperor's  aid-de-cainp**  This  was  the  first, 
that  regiments  which  had  been  at  Friedlandj 
crossed  the  Pyrenees-  They  were  justly  Ij 
upon  as  superior  to  the  troops  already  there. 
circumstance  caused  General  Mouton's  soldic|| 
be  styled  the  division  d'elite,  . 

On  the  7th  of  July*  news  reached  Burgas  ^ 
arrival  of  the  army  of  Galicia  upon  the  Esla*  . 
troops  of  Castile  were  already  at  Medina  dfl 
Seco,  Generals  Blake  and  Cucsta  gave  out^ 
licly  that  they  meant  to  inarch  straight  to  Vallaj 

Marshal  Bessieres,  determined  to  prevent  || 
set  out  from  Burgos  on  the  9th  with  his  rej| 
consisting  of  tlie  regiment  of  fusileers,  with  tb 
valry  and  the  artillery  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  ai 
rived  at  Palencia  on  the  following  day.  Grenerali 
ton's  division  arrived  there  on  the  12th*  The^ 
was  immediately  organized  for  battle.  Gener^ 
salle's  division,  marching  as  the  head  of  the  co| 
was  composed  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  the) 
hussars,  and  the  twenty^second  of  horse-chaa| 
and  of  the  brigade  of  General  Sabathier,  fouB 
talions  strong,  the  seventeenth  and  eighteentl^ 


•,A|t?rWM'd8  Ccrunt  of  Lobaii, 
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visional.      General  Merle's  division  had  two  bri- 
gades of  infantry  commanded  by  General  Darmagnac 
and  Ducos,  and  composed,  the  first  of  one  battalion 
of  the  forty-seventh,  one  battalion  of  the  third  Swiss, 
one  battalion  of  the  fourteenth  provisional ;  the  se- 
cond of  the  thirteenth  provisional  regiment,  four  bat- 
talions.    General  Mouton's  division  had  only  the 
fourth  light  and  the  fifteenth  of  the  line ;  for  the 
three  battalions  of  the  municipal  guard  of  Paris  re- 
mained at  Vittoria,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  commu- 
nications.    The  reserve  was  formed  of  the  i^^iment 
of  fusileers  of  the  imperial  guard,  and  of  three  fine 
squadrons,  one  of  chasseurs,  one  of  dragoons,  and  one 
of  gendarmes  d'elite.     The  army  had  with  it  thirty- 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  of  which  eight  accompanied 
each  of  the  first  two  divisions ;  the  division  d*elite 
had  six,  and  the  reserve  ten.     The  soldiers  car- 
ried bread  for  three  days  in  their  haversacks.     A 
9i!pflLj   of  biscuit  for  five  days  accompanied  the 
troops  in  wagons. 

On  the  13th,  before  one  in  the  morning,  the  army 
set  out  for  Palenda.  It  marched  during  the  night, 
oof  account  of  the  excessive  heat :  it  was  desirous  of 
ooiiunencing  the  action  at  day-break,  from  the  cer- 
tainty it  had  of  success,  and  the  wish  to  have  the 
wbcrite  day  before  it  in  order  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
wtory.  The  army  took  position,  the  right  at  the 
Tonte  de  Mormajas,  and  the  left  at  Amtpudia.  The 
iwmnoissances  sent  in  the  evening  to  the  con- 
sent of  Mortollance,  brought  back  word  that  the 
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Spaniards  were  at  Medina  de  Bio  Seco^  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirtf^ve  thousand  men  with  thirty  pieoes  of 
cannon. 

On  the  14th  at  two  in  the  morning,  the  French 
army  marched  in  two  columns  in  the  direction  of 
Medina  de  Rio  Seco.  At  break  of  day,  the  cayahy 
of  General  Lasalle  discovered  two  hundred  SpanU 
cavalry  at  Palados,  who  instantly  retreated.  Mb^ 
,  shal  Bessieres  ordered  General  Lasalle  to  deploy  the 
cavalry  in  front  of  Palacios,  but  to  remain  quiet;: 
while  the  two  columns  were  collected  and  thtows 
into  masses  in  the  rear  of  the  cavalry,  tiie  Spanob 
position  was  carefully  examined^ 

Palacios  is  at  the  distance  of  a  league  and  a  haS 
from  Rio  Seco ;  it  is  a  country  of  plains  and  cidtr- 
vation.    The  Sequillo  runs  at  a  short  distance  firon 
the  road.     In  winter  and  in  spring  the  heavy^  rains 
attack  and  undermine  the  upper  plateaux,  and  itas 
row  them  with  ravines,  which  are  difficult* 4a 'cdli^ 
vate.     These  plateaux  are  full  of  stones^  which^ii 
order  to  cultivate  the  fields,  are  removed,  and  then 
employed  to  make  boundary  walls  of  two  or  Iihf06 
feet  high  round  each  property.    As  the  fiekb:  width 
surromid  the  towns  are  better  cultivated  thasitli^ 
rest  of  the  country,  these  indosures  are  in  aneh  siti^ 
ations  more  numerous,  and  present  greater  obstad^ 
to  troops  ;  notwithstanding,  they  are  an  ii 
check  to  infantry,  as  the  soldiers  can  easilys 
down  the  stones,  and  even  the  cavalry  can 
them.  i     rc^- 
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The  Spanish  army  was  formed  in  two  lines  at  the 
moment  the  French  cavalry  came  up.     The  first 
Une,  consisting  of  from  eight  to  ten  thoiisand  in- 
fantry, covered  a  plateau  which  it  was  difficult  to 
^pnnch  in  front,  and  was  supported  by  a  battery  of 
iteoes,     The  second  line  was  placed  at  the 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  fathoms  from 
the  6rst,  and  projected  greatly  beyond  it  on  the  left ; 
it  was  more  numerous,  consisted  of  tetter  troops» 
and  had  a  formidable  artillery  in  the  centre.     The 
cavalry  was  placed  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  first 
Htie,  and  within  a  short  distance  from  the  road* 

Marshal  Bessieres,  having  reconnoitred  the  Spa* 

iiiah  position,  manoeuvred  so  as  to  throw  the  majo* 

rtty  of  his  forces  into   the  enormous  space  which 

ited  the  two  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  overwhelm 

first  line  before  the  second  could  come  to  its 

ince.     General  Sabathier*s  brigade  of  infantry, 

in  battalions  in  close  column,  commenced  the 

^^tion,  and  attacked  the  plateau  in  front,  while  Ge^ 

*Maidl  Merle's  division  ascended  it  by  the  escarpment 

^^^5  the  side  next  the  road.     Two  squadi-ons  of  ca* 

|r,  led  by  General  Lasalle  between  the  two  linmi 

the  Spanish  cavalry.    The  three  movements 

^*we  simidtaneous ;  the  French  aitillery  was  supe- 

*^r  to  the  Spanish  artillery  in  number  and  in  qua- 

*%t)r ;  a  swarm  of  voltigeurs  preceded  the  attacking 

^^^^iohimns.     The  French  generals  were  only  occupied 

^^1  preventing  the  soldiers  from  running  :  in  one  in- 

^^Tant  the  position  was  carried,  the  first  line  of  the 
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enemy  broken,  the  cannon  taken,  and  the  ground 
covered  with  more  than  eight  hundred  dead  nicD, 
most  of  them  killed  by  thrusts  of  the  bayonet. 

Meanwhile  the  second  Spanish  line  assumed  the 
offensive ;  two  strong  columns,  supported  by  the 
reserve  artillery  of  the  army,  rallied  the  fugitives, 
and  marched  with  the  apparent  intention  of  retak- 
ing the  plateau ;  they  were  very  soon  engaged 
with  General  Mouton's  division.  The  sharpshooters 
of  this  division  were  chained  by  three  hundred  of 
the  royal  carabineers  and  body-guard,  and  driven 
into  a  ditch.  The  cavalry  of  the  imperial  guard 
rushed  to  their  assistance,  and  beat  back  the  Spanish 
cavalry  upon  their  infantry.  General  Merle*s  cBvl- 
sion  had  continued  to  march  in  the  direction  of  16 
first  movement,  had  traversed  the  front  of  the  first 
field  of  battle,  and  was  now  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
Spanish  columns  of  the  second  line.  The  enem/s 
infantry  was  gaining  ground,  the  artillery*  of  the 
guard  was  compromised,  two  cannon  even  were  fa 
the  enemy's  possession  for  a  few  seconds ;  the  de- 
cisive moment  was  now  come,  and  the  French  crt»- 
mander  did  not  allow  it  to  escape.  He  ordered  Cte- 
neral  Merle*s  division  to  make  a  change  from  fimit 
to  right,  and  to  chai^  with  bayonets.  The  two 
infantries  then  came  in  contact ;  M outon  on  the  left 
flank  with  a  squadron  of  horse  chasseurs,  seasonabitj 
propelled  against  the  head  of  the  column,  complet^ 
its  confusion ;  it  was  broken  and  took  to  flight ;  tS'^ 
battle  was  then  gained.      From  all  parts  the  enerjrt 
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retreated  in  disorder;  from  all  parts  the  French 
masses  came  up  at  a  nmning  pace.  The  Spaniards 
attempted  to  make  a  stand  at  Rio  Seco,  in  order  to 
cover  their  retreat  General  Mouton,  not  deigning 
tp  return  their  fire^  carried  the  town  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  and  put  its  defenders  to  the  sword. 
The  cavalry  pursued  the  fugitives  on  the  road  to 
Benavente,  and  made  terrible  slaughter  among 
tfaem. 

The  Spanish  army  which  fought  at  Medina  de 
Rio  Seco  was  thirty  thousand  strong;  the. French 
Mrmy  consisted  of  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  in- 
fimtry  and  fifi;een  hundred  cavalry.  The  artillery 
WJfi  nearly  equal  on  each  side.  The  Spaniards  lost 
fifteen  pieces  of  cannon  and  five  thousand  men.  The 
1q9S  of  the  French  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
fiye  men  killed,  and  four  hundred  wounded. 

The  battle  of  Rio  Seco  was  not  dishonourable  to 
the  Spaniards :  they  were  more  numerous,  and  they 
were  beaten;  but  they  disputed  the   victory.     It 
.was   a  specimen  of  the  old  Spanish  army»  which 
jdiowed  what  it  might  have  done ;  it  was  a  great 
dpal  for  a  new  army  trying  its  strength  for  the  first 
time  with  troops  inured  to  war.    The  disposition  of 
ib^  Spaniards  was  bad;  they  fought  in  the  front  of 
:a.defile.     The  enemy  came  upon  them,  completely 
jbnned,  in  front  and  on  their  flanks.    There  was  no 
position  which  would  have  been  necessary  to  coun- 
terbalance the  inequality  of  moral  force ;  they  re- 
^K^.the  battle.    Now  it  is  necessary  to  receive  a 
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battle  in  position  or  to  offer  it.*  The  caj^tal  mh 
take  was  in  placing  the  first  line  fifteen  fanndred  fl^ 
thorns  in  front  of  the  second.  The  advance  move- 
ment of  the  second  line  (and  there,  prapetly  qpeik* 
ing,  was  the  battle)  was  executed  with  precision  and 
boldness. 

On  his  side  Marshal  Bessieres  engaged  his  troopi 
well,  and  made  skilful  dispositions. 

The  only  positive  result  of  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco 
was  to  ensure  the  safety  of  King  Josqdi's  journey  ta 
Madrid.  Bessieres  had  achieved  a  victory,  but  k 
knew  not  how  to  profit  by  it ;  it  was  the  first  tine 
he  had  ever  been  Commander-in-chief  in  a  battle. 
He  was  surprised  and  intoxicated  by  his  triumph, 
and  determined  not  to  risk  the  glory  he  had  aoqok^ 
ed!  The  army  which  was  defeated  at  Rio  Seed 
was  composed  of  the  corps  of  Castile,  under  Coesti) 
and  of  the  corps  of  Galida,  under  Blake.  The  arfliy 
of  Castile,  being  recruited  almost  entirely  ttmA  1M 
country  where  the  battle  was  fought,  dispelrsed  itSeK 
Cuesta  with  his  cavalry,  and  some  remains  of  Ui 
infimtry,  fled  to  Leon.  The  ariny  of  Oalida^  bei^l 
composed  of  troops  of  the  line  and  of  recruits  ttewtjr 
clothed,  lost  neither  its  fi3rm  nor  unity;  it  Midi 
an  orderly  retreat  by  Benavente  and  Astmf;^'  aiid 
proceeded  to  take  position  at  Manzanal,  on  tfae^dMii 
of  mountains  which  separates  the  streams -crf'^tM 

■   :n\\U 

*  Ought  Blake  to  have  offered  battle  ?    Destitute  of  ^sy^t^t 

he  committed  himself  in  an  open  country  a^^iinst  fifteen  butt* 

dred  horsemen,  led  by  General  Lasalle,  one  of  the  best  GenfinJs 

of  cavalry  that  France  ever  had. 
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ura  Itoiq  those  of  the  MiiihOt  And  forms  the  front 
9^mil  of  Galicia* 
)  After  the  defeat,  the  two  Spanish  generals  were, 

&s  was  to  be  expected,  cx>inpletely  at  variance  with 
I  ecMih  other.  Blake,  although  he  was  the  junior  offi- 
"  cer,  had  secret  orders  from  the  Junta  of  Galicia  not 
to  place  himself  entirely  under  Cuesta's  command ; 
in  consequence  they  had  had  several  violent  alterca* 
tioDi,  Military  reason  prescribed  to  the  French 
B^neral  to  leave  Cuesta  alone,  but  to  pursue  Blake 
with  the  utmost  celerity,  overtake  and  extinguish 
hiw.  -^ 

The  battle  of  Rio  Seco  was  over  by  mid-day;* 
tkft  defence  of  the  town  scarcely  lasted  a  few  mi- 
nutes.     No  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  the  vie- 
tois.     The  Sequillo  was  dried  up  in  consequence 
^  the  great  heals.     The  French  soldiers,  out  of 
'^t^th,  panting,  and  bathed  in  perspiration,  rushed 
towards  the  brook  ;  but  not  finding  a  drop  of  water 
^  it,  they  exclaimed,  *•  The  Spaniards  have  taken 
^^&f  the  river  with  them."     The  victorious  army 
I    *^*d  only  marched  three  leagues  ;  part  of  its  cavalry 
^%M  not  even  engaged,  and  the  other  part  had  only 
^tm  so  for  a  very  short  time.     General  Lasalle  was 
%li  fidl  pursuit  of  the  fugitives ;  Marshal  Bessieres 
^xmipelled  him  to  halt.    He  passed  the  14th  and  15th 
«t  Medina  de  Rio  Seco,  as  if  to  allow  the  enemy 
time  to  rally ;  afterwards  he  took  four  days  to  go 
ttcfm  Rio  Seco  to  Benavente,  a  distance  of  only  ten 
leagues. 
m         Generals,  oflBcers,  and  soldiers  were  all  grumbling 
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and  complaining  of  this  unseasonable  inactivity.  At 
Benavente  they  tried  to  persuade  the  Geneial-in' 
chief  to  march  towards  Portugal ;  it  was  reascmaUe 
to.  suppose  that  the  appearance  of  French  troops  is 
the  north  of  that  Jdngdom  would  be.  sufficient.  Uij 
restore  the  communications  with  the  army  of  Gene: 
ral  Junot,  which  had  been  blockaded  £br  the  last  two 
months.  The  orders  were  actudly  written  out  fir 
the  movement,  but  after  forty-eight  hours  hesitatioR, 
Marshal  Bessieres  changed  his  opinion.  He  dete^ 
mined  to  march  to  Leon  to  look  after  Cuesta,.iuid 
to  wait  for  reinforcements.  When  he  arrived  on  tilt 
21st  of  July  at  Valencia  de  Don  Juan,  be  learned 
that  Cuesta  had  left  Leon  with  six  himdred  carak/* 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fifteen  hundred,  foot  sol- 
diers, a  few  Swiss,  almost  all  officers  or  sub-offio^; 
that  he  had  proceeded  to  Mayorga,  which  had  hem 
fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  the  fugidvjea 
The  French  army  marched  on  the  22d  to  Mayoigi^ 
and  this  getting  wind  was  quite  sufficient  to  preveit 
their  assembling.  General  Cuesta  had  set  out  for 
Toro  with  his  cavalry,  his  cannon,  and  bis  snuiV 
column  of  infantry;  from  thence  he  went  taSdt- 
manca  and  Rodrigo ;  he  then  proceeded  to  l^sttfr 
madura,  to  find  some  points  of  support  for  his  feqhif 
force,  and  more  obsequious  co-operators  than  Blakfi 
for  himself.  .1 

Meanwhile,  the  victory  of  Rio  Seco  had  spresiii 
terror  to  the  entrance  of  Portugal.  Zamora^  whick 
the  Spaniards  reckoned  one  of  their  strong  holds,  sent 
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its  act  of  submission  to  the  victor*     The  Portuguese 

lonrtis  of  Bragaiiza  and  Miranda  de  Douro  lR*lieved 

for  a  time  Uiat  the  French  in  Castile  were  going  to 

ifoill   their  comrades ;    and   the  news  of  it  even 

reached  Ltsibon.     The  soldiers  of  Blake  deserted  in 

hundreds,  although  the  anny  had  received  at  Alan* 

«ar  ••    -  inforcements    both    of  men   and   artillery. 

Til  ifjp  and  the  inhabitants  at  Leon,  iuiinedi« 

ately  after  the  de|>aiture-  of  Cuesta,  hastened  to  send 

deputies  to  meet  the  French.     The  A^turians  were 

t'Wnbling  behind  their  mountains ;  they  had  posted 

fc^^opi  in  the  defiles  of  the   road  which  lead.s   to 

^^^l^do ;   the   town   of  Astorga  was  neither  anned 

Mr  disposed  to  stand  a  siege. 

^At  Mayorga,  the  French  army  received  a  rein- 

'<>iH?etnent  of  ten  thousand  men.     The  GeneraUof* 

W^ade  Oaulois  brought  back  from  Santander  the 

^mee  battalions  which  had  remaineii  useless  in  Uiat 

place   during   the  battle  of  Rio  Scco,  and  which* 

^iirough  an  excess  of  prudence,  bad  been  directed  to 

;*>jain  the  array  by  way  of  Burgos,  when  the  direct 

would  have  spared  thera  several  days  march, 

le  third  battalion  of  the  municii>al  guard  of  Parts, 

"which  had  been  left  by  General  Mouton  at  Vittoria, 

^ow  rejoined   that  General's  division.     The  second 

regiment  of  light  infantry  arrived  from  Francc\    The 

General-of-brigade    Lefebvre  brought  from   Ma(.liid 

thedeventh  provisional,  the  second  regiment  of  fusi- 

Icers  of  the  guard,  the  five  corps  of  Polish    light 

horse   of  Colonel  Krasinski,  and  the    twenty-sixth 
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regiment  of  horse  chasseurs*     The  artillery  wa^  irfc  • 
creaaed  to  forty-four   pieces.     The  Geoeral-in-chi^^f 
was  relieved  of  the  charge  of  keepiog  up  the  commuK.* 
nications  between  Bayonne  and  Madrid.     The  am*  jr 
received  a  new  organization.     Generals  Merle,  Bon* 
net,  and  Mouton,  commanded  each  a  division  of  iu-^ 
fantry  ;  Lasalle  had  only  the  cavalry  under  him  ;  tbo 
troops  of  the  imperial  guard  continued  to  form  th^^ 
reserve.     The  Emperor  had  determined  on  this  in-^* 
crease  of  the  army,  because  he  was  anxious  for  tb^ 
extermination  of  the  army  of  Galicia. 

Marshal   Bessieres  regarded   the   subjugation  o£^ 
Gralicia   as   a  very  difficult  matter.     Having   been 
educated  in  the  cavalry  service,  he  had  an  aversion 
to  mountain  warfare,  which  he  did  not  conceal ;  he        ' 
was  uneasy  about  his  supplies  of  provision.     The       ^ 
Emperor  had  departed  from  Bayonne  without  leav-       % 
ing  any  instructions  for  him*     At  Madrid,  Savary        1 
was  supposed  to  direct  and  not  to  command;  he       i 
transmitted  orders^  but  gave  none.     In  war,  bow-       t 
ever,  there  are  but  two  things :  to  command,  or  to 
obey,     Blake  was  reinforced:  it  was  asserted  tbftt 
the  English   had   landed  at  Corunna;   their  fleets 
were  seen  upon  the  coasts.     The  army,  on  the  36Uu\ 
moved  to  Leon,  where  it  remained  five  days,  under) 
the  pretence  of  repairing  the  artillery.     On  the  Slsltr 
it  marched  to  Puente  de  Orbijo*     The  cavalry  re* 
connoissances  found  Astorga  occupied ;  hostile  pa* 
troles  were  also  met  with  on  the  road  to  the  As*i 
turias. 
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Marshal  Bessieres  therefore  recoiled  iMiforc^  ilio 
operations  in  Galicia.  An  unexiM!Cti*cl  evrni  rn* 
Kered  him  abruptly  from  this  state  of  fuixii*ly  ;  ilir 
news  of  the  disaster  at  Baylen  came  u|niii  hiin  all  nl 
QDoe. 

At  this  dreaditd  intelligence  mattent  wen;  ulm» 
eatbely  changed  before  Sarragossa. 

The  first  principle  of  the  attack  of  H^riran^tu  i«, 
never  to  emidoj  men  against  them  wIjcii  y^/u  liu^a 
tte  material  means  at  command,  and  frverj  t/i  wirjri 
aatil  these  material  means  are  completely  ijM^iMA 
More  yoa  esiplqy  them  ;  mithout  wfairii  jmi  w«a^ 
J^  stiengfli  in  vain  efforU,  and  wherj  \\^.  H^*^ 
\km  Aonid  be  itzvck,  ikt  meau  are  no  )fr^j^  a4^ 
^Me.  Hk  ^*"*'ii*'*"^  TioibsioD  <i  tbit  ;«iu^;»;i«  k 
the  ntual  conaeqiience  <rf  'Uit  jKftukiM^  ana  axu;*^ 
fionn  tbe  bus  of  ilie  Fmits;  cuaoi^^iM. 

OL  ixudi^r  tut  •ritt  v?  «t^ 

flD  inamoauit.  yrm  v  at  tu*:  ^^^iti^r 
'KmuiSB^  and.  a^ii  'v^is^.  'uit  uLf^wv.v^a.  th^ 
^  frvBOK-  aac  *vna  w  i#^2iio«t  i^rrsuvt^^ 

tUni{[!  ff^^Stt  UiMUK   H6Mm,* 

IK  iftr.  vpoiKir, 
^  *Mm  as  a  jaaiiBD  wt  ixe  m*^  ^ruU^^  tt^- 
"■■ittByawBa  iBBat.  m    to*:   wrsi^^rr-i    ix. 
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into  the  city.  Six  howitzers  and  two  twelve-inch 
mortars  were  discharged  every  half-hour ;  tlieir  fire 
cootinued  duriog  the  whole  of  the  1st  of  Jidy  and 
the  following  night.  Dining  that  time  a  battery  of 
ten  long  eight  pounders  was  organized,  which  was 
destined  to  batter  a  breach  in  the  castle  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. This  castle,  which  was  built  by  the  Moor? 
and  restored  by  the  kings  of  Arragon,  who  made  it 
their  residence,  is  at  tlie  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fathoms  from  the  suiTounding  wall;  it 
is  square,  flanked  with  four  bastion  towers,  lined 
ditch,  and  covered  way.  At  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  2nd,  the  battery  began  firing;  four 
hours  afterwards  there  was  a  breach  in  tlie  wall. 
At  five  in  the  morning  the  troops  were  discharged 
against  the  fortress,  in  six  columns*  Those  who  were 
to  attack  the  castle  found  the  breach  too  high ;  il 
would  have  rcquiral  ten-feet  ladders  to  reach  \l 
and  not  one  had  been  provided.  The  convent- <|f 
Saint  Joseph,  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  tk 
Huerba,  was  carried,  and  remained  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  French.  The  otlicr  attacking  columns  were 
vigorously  repulsed.  The  French  had  two  buodrod 
men  killed  and  three  hundred  wounded*  i$^ 

The  besieging  ammunition  was  all  expended,  anjfl 
it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  moi'e.     The  besie^    ] 
found  they  must  abandon  all  hopes  of  carrying  by 
storm  a  place  so  well  defended  by  the  valour  of  it* 
inhabitants ;  they  were  compelled  to  have  recoiliae    , 
to  the  slow  and  regidar  methods  of  attack 
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Open  towTi,  wliich  it  had  been  thouf^ht  at  fii"st  might 
be  carried  by  sharpshooters. 

The  Colanel  of  engineers  Lacoste  was  sent    by 

the  Emperor  (whose  aid-de-ranip  he  was)  to  conn- 

i>maiid  the  siege  of  Sarragossa  ;  he  reconnoitred  the 

►place    carefuHy,    and    determined   that    the   attack 

liehcHiId   lie  made   on   the   front   of  the    convent   of 

43ttnta  Ingracia,     The  battery  against  the  castle  of 

•^the  Inquisition  was   continued  as  a  diversion  and 

-;a  false  altackj«i«"*e*M'WP»i«B^' 

■fei^iThe  Huerba  passes  in  front   of  the  convent  of 

FflfeiTita  Ingracia  ;  as  it  falls  perpendicularly  into  the 

"    inclosurc,  it  serves  as  a  ditch  for  only  a  part  of  it, 

Tht  convent   is  a   brick    building ;   the  walls  arc 

thiek   and    solid.      The  Ijcsieged   had    batteries  of 

heavy  guns  on  the  ground  floor,  and  light  pieces 

I  in  the  upper  stories  ;  the  church  and  the  spire  were 
bristled  ivith  falcons  and  rampart  mii??keti> ;  the 
city  gate,  close  l>y,  was  masqued  I)y  an  entrench- 
ment with  five  port^holes,  filled  with  heavy  cannon. 
The  space  as  far  as  the  Pueita  del  Carmen  was 
epauled ;  the  angles  and  projections  lined  with 
aitillery.  The  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  which 
was  put  into  a  good  state,  presented  an  angle  to 
tiie  front  of  attack.  On  the  left,  the  Huerlm, 
which  is  dammed,  and  in  which  there  is  no  water 
but  in  heavy  rains  or  from  irrigation,  served  as  a 
ditch  to  the  enemy's  line.  The  bridge  over  this 
river  was  broken  ;  its  banks  were  lined  by  an 
enti;«ichment  made  of  wood  and  rough  stones. 
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The  French  united  against  the  front  of  attack 
their  whole  supply  of  artillery ;  they  established 
seven  batteries^  to  batter,  enfilade,  and  keep  the 
rears  in  alarm.  The  principal  breaching  battery 
was  armed  with  six  sixteen-pounders  and  four 
eight-inch  howitzers,  and  battered  the  wall  of  the 
convent  at  seventy  fathoms.  The  most  distant 
batteries  were  at  two  hundred  fathoms  distance 
from  the  inclosure. 

While  these  labours  w^ere  proceeding,  a  continual 
fire  of  sharpshooters  occasioned  the  loss  of  many 
lives  ou  both  sides,  without  the  least  effect  on  the  ^ 
general  issue  ;  barracks  were  disputed,  and  recipro-  ^ 
cal  attempts  made  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  ^ 
works  for  attack  or  for  defence.  On  the  83rd  of  ""^B 
July,  the  besiegers  made  a  vigorous  sortie  against  a  «^H 
French    brigade,    on   tlie   left   bank   of  the   Ebro,  ^^am 

the    object    of  which    was    to    facilitate    the    en^ ^ 

trance  of  some  corps  of  troops,  w  ho  wer^  anxioui 
to  throw   themselves  into  the  city.     Their   effortSi.^^^ 
however,  were  vain.     On  the  30th,  the  volunteei 
of  Arragon    were   defeated  in   another  attempt  to* 
enter. 

The  dispositions  l^eing  completed,  the  guxi$ 
placed  in  battery,  and  supplied  with  ammunition 
for  three  hundred  discharges,  the  service  of  the 
artillery  being  secured,  on  the  4th  of  August^  at 
day-break,  the  French  began  battering  in  breach 4/ 
the  whole  of  the  batteries  discharged  at  once ;  ikm 
walls  were  riddled  with  bidlets,  and  the  parts  to- 


liDd  the  front  of  attack  inundated  with  bomfai  and 
bells*  At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  breaches  were 
»nsidered  pmcticable ;  there  was  no  ditch.  Two 
stacking  columns  put  themselves  in  motion  at  the 
step ;  the  fii*st  carried  the  convent  of  Santa 
the  second  the  Puerta  del  Carmen ;  the 
fenders  of  the  breaches  were  overthrown  ;  the 
r«eDch  entered  the  city,  distributed  themselves  in 
lie  houses,  leaped  over  the  ruins,  seized  the  cannon, 
nd  began  firing  on  the  Spaniards  with  their  own 
)^]is.  ^^^0m 

►  But  what  is  there  that  cannot  be  effected  by  the 
Pve  of  country  and  of  independence  ?  7^he  in- 
ksbitants  of  Sarragossa  and  the  garrison  did  what 
kfcd  never  been  seen  before.  When  they  arrived  at 
lie  turning  of  the  great  street  of  the  Coui'so,  Uiey 

band  rettimed  in  a  thick  colunm  upon  the  as- 
,„„.!,  who  had  separated,  were  dispersed  through 
be  houseSf  and  occupied  in  plundering.  A  terrible 
*ing  commenced  from  the  windows  and  the  roots; 
^17  house  was  converted  into  a  fortress  which  it 
n  necessary  to  batter  and  carry  by  storm.  ^ 

\  Dismayed  by  such  an  unlooked-for  resistance,  the 
lUiers  took  to  flight ;  several  generals  were  killed. 
Ibe  French  were  not  yet  masters  of  Sarragossa ; 
ley  were  obhged  to  be  satisfied  with  preserving 
iiat  they  had  taken.  In  the  streets  they  covered 
piMiirliii  I  with  articles  of  furniture*  with  bags  of 
pol,  and  with  sacks  filled  with  earth.  The  two 
btocking  columns,  which  had  not  been  able  to  unite 
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completely,  occupied,  one  the  convent  of  San  Fmh 
Cisco,  the  other  the  convent  of  San  Diego.  This 
terrible  day  cost  the  French  one  thousand  five  hm- 
dred  men. 

A  part  of  the  French  army  ^as  thus  lodged  ■ 
the  dty.  This  immense  advantage  to  the  nttrfiihwt' 
viras  partly  counterbalanced  by  their  being  obliged 
to  withdraw  Pirn's  brigade  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ebro,  and  place  it  at  Monte  Torrero,  in  order  to  $A 
as  their  reserve ;  for  having  concentrated  a  pait^ 
their  force  upon  one  point,  they  had  not  left  a  mt 
ficient  number  on  the  right  bank  to  repel  a  sortie. 
The  besieged  were  thus  enabled  to  bring,  into  the 
place  whatever  they  pleased.  The  French  howenr 
were  now  masters  of  the  defensive  paints :  wlat- 
ever  enei^  the  besieged  might  display  in  constniol- 
ing  new  ones,  they  could  not  offer  the  same  degne 
of  resistance. 

Sarragossa  was  therefore  in  danger  of  fiiBiii, 
when  it  was  saved  by  the  rebound  of  the  disiBler 
at  Baylen.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  AugMt» 
the  besiegers  received  orders  from  King  Josqpbto 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  rale?  the  siege,  or 
to  evacuate  the  city,  if  they  had  obtained  poM^ 
sion  of  it.  From  that  moment  they  confined  tiff 
efforts  to  entrenching  themselves  in  the  stfisby 
or  making  loop*holes  in  the  houses  of  whidi  AtBf 
were  masters;  they  consumed  carelessljj^tfae.'sm- 
munitions  they  knew  they  could  not  now  caiff 
with  them ;  they  collected  all  the  mules  and 
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khey  could  procure.  They  remained  in  Sarragossa, 
KNUetimes  attacking  a  house,  sometimes  a  convent, 
iritfaottt  risking  lives,  or  seeking  to  make  any  pro- 
press.  The  French  soldiers,  unaccustomed  to  this 
lefensive  warfare,  were  much  inferior  in  it  to  the 
Bpttuards* 

'  The  intelligence  of  the  approaching  arrival  of 
ttfoops  from  Valencia,  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier 
Dbn  Felix  de  San-Marco,  which  were  marching 
IgBinst  Borja,  after  having  rallied  the  regiment  of 
Versaye,  and  the  retreat  of  King  Joseph  to  the 
Bfaro,  determined  the  raising  of  the  siege.  On  the 
ISth  a  brigade  set  out  with  cannon,  to  take  possession 
oCtfae  bridge  of  Tudela;  mines  were  charged^  and  they 
htgmk  destroying  the  artillery  they  could  not  carry 
dTk  How  could  they  carry  off  in  four  days  what 
ted  taken  a  month's  time  to  bring  there  ? 

^n  the  night  of  the  14th  they  sprang  the  mines, 
hnrnt  the  artillery  equipage,  set  fire  to  the  magazines 
tf-Monte  Torrero  and  the  Sluice,  spiked  and  threw 
farto  the  Ebro  and  the  canal  the  besieging  artillery. 
Hk  French  army  withdrew,  taking  in  its  train 
its  equipage  of  field  artillery.  The  Spaniards  nei- 
ter  thought  of  following  it,  or  disturbing  it  in  its 
irtreat.  On  the  15th  it  reached  Alagon,  on  the 
18th  Mallen ;  on  the  17th  Tudela,  two  thousand 
mm  were  detached  to  garrison  Pampeluiia. 

Sarragossa  had  cost  the  besiegers  two  thousand 
ive  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
Sfaniards  two  thousand. 

VOL.  If.  u 
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The  defence  of  Sarragossa  set  a  great  example  to 
Spain ;  it  will  re-echo  through  future  ages.  It  is 
true  that  the  inhabitants  were  only  attacked  by  a 
handful  of  soldiers,  and  that  a  regular  siege  was  not 
formed ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  they  were  defence- 
less, and  that  it  required  all  their  courage  to  balance 
the  superiority  of  disciplined  troops :  in  the  field 
that  is  next  to  impossible ;  Mere,  numbers  will  always 
yield  to  discipline.  In  the  city  the  strength  of  the 
Spaniards  began,  and  it  went  on  increasing  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  progi'ess  made  by  the  besiegers. 
The  breaches  of  Sarragossa  taught  theni  to  support 
attacks.  In  Spain  the  sieges  have  always  been 
heroic. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  preserve  themselves,  because  at  a  subsequent  period 
they  were  forced  to  yield.     Leonidas  also  died  at 
Thermopylae,  and  his  death  was  certain  before  he 
went  into  battle.     The  glory  of  Sarragossa  is  of  a 
similar  kind;    there  also  burst  forth  that  religions 
fervour,  which  embraces  the  present  and  the  ftituret  ' 
the  cradle  and  the  tomb,  and  which  becomes  still  mote 
holy  when  it  is  exerted  against  foreigners  and  tb^ 
oppressors  of  our  country.     There  also  was  exhibited- 
that  sublime  indifference  to  life  and  death,  whi^^ 
troubles  itself  with  nothing  but  obedience  to  a  udb^^ 
impulse.  .  .  .  There  also  moral  nature  triumph^^ 
over  physical  nature. 


V         -, 
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^  The  Emperor  Napoleon  convokes  at  Bayonne  an  extrMfdinarj 
Junta  of  the  leading  men  of  Spain — Prtijects  of  the  Empenr 
relative  to  the  CroAvn  of  Spain^Chara^er  and  disposition  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte — Arrival  of  Joseph  at  Bayonne— New 
Constitution  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy — Appointments  made 
^*  by  Joseph — He  enters  Spain — He  is  proclaimed  King  at 
Madrid — The  Grand-duke  of  Berg  is  succeeded  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief, by  General  Savary,  Duke  of  Rovigo— 
Vedel's  division  marches  into  Andalusia — Expedition  of 
Cnenca — Frere's  division,  which  ia  sent  to  San  Clemente, 
commmiicates  with  the  Corps  of  Biarshal  Moncey — Concen- 
tration of  the  French  troops  on  Madrid,  previondy  to  the 
battle  of  Rio  Seco — The  Emperor  quits  Bayonne— Refle^ 
tions  on  the  position  of  Andnjar,  occupied  by  General 
Dupont — Combat  of  Ja&i — CMbert's  division  mardies  into 
Andalusia — Formation  and  progress  of  the  Spanish  army  of 
Andalusia — Engagements  on  the  Guadalquivir — Movement 
of  Vedel's  division  from  Andujar  on  Baylen — ^Vedel  at  Cann 
lina,  and  Dufour  at  Santa  Elena — Dupont  resolves  to  qnt 
the  position  of  Andujar — The  Spanish  divisions  of  Reding 
and  Coupigni  cross  tibe  Guadalquivir— -Battle  of  Ikj^ 
— Separate  operations  of  Vedel  and  Dufonr't  divisions  dnriaf 
the  battle  of  Baylen — Armistice  and  n^^tiations  between 
the  French  and  Spaniards — (General  Marescot  takes  a  part  m 
the  conferences — Situation  of  General  Vedel  during  the  ne- 
gotiation—Deplorable state  to  which  the  troops  of  Genem 
Dupont  are  reduced — Vedel  retreats  towards  the  Sieri* 
Moreno — Convention  of  Andujar — Fate  of  the  troops  wbo 
laid  down  their  arms  by  that  Ckmyention. 
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BOOK   VI. 
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THE  INVASION  OF  SPAIN. 


1¥h£N  Napoleon  quitted  his  capital,  at  the  be- 
g^V3niii^*6f  the  month  of  April,  it  was  his  intention 
to   go  to  Madrid.^   Ferdinand,  however,  spared  him 
<>^K^c  half  the  distance,  and  the  Emperor  thought  that 
**^    'Was  useless  to  proceed  any  farther.     It  was  from 
^^yonne  that  he  spoke  to  the  Spanish  nation.     It) 
^^«s  to  Bayonne  that   the  extraordinary  Assembly 
^^*  Junta  was  summoned,  which  was  to  reform  the 
S^vemment  and  ensure  the  happiness  of  the  mo- 
^^Irchy.     It  was  of  little  consequence  to  Napoleon, 
^^at  scrupulous  patriots  might  blame  this  forgetful* 
^ess  of  decorum,  and  stigmatise  beforehand,  as  null 
•%iid  void,  all  the  acts  of  an  assembly  which  was  held 
Out  of  the  limits  of  the  national  territory.     After 
having,  as  he  had,  made  a  mock,  of  public  morality 
in  the  conferences  with  ihe  royal  family,  an  addi- 
tional irr^ularity  was  not  likely  to  stop  him. 

The  Emperor  ordered  Uiat  the  Assembly  of  lead- 
ing men,  or  extraordinary  Junta,  should  consist  of 

G 
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a  Imiidred  and  fifty  members,  chosen   among 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the    third  estate^  Estado 
generaL      The  supreme  Junta  of  Government  re» 
gulated  all  the   details  of  organization,  in  racfaiH 
manner  as  to  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  1o 
the  form  of  the  ancient  Cortes.    The  cities  possessing 
a  vote  for  the  Cortes,  the  privileged  Provinces,  the 
five  supreme  Councils  of  the  monarchy,  the  three  Uni- 
versities of  Salamanca,  Valladohd,  and  Alcala,  and 
the  Chambers  and  Companies  of  Commerce,  were 
ordered  to  elect  their  dejiuUes,  B-ith  the  right  of  ex- 
tending their  choice   far  beyond  wliat  was  fixed  by 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom.     From  among  the 
Spanish  Americans  who  happened,  at  the  moment, 
to  be  in  the  mother  country,  six  persons  were  chosen 
to  represent  America     Two  archbishops,  six  bishops, 
six  heads  of  monastic  orders,  wei'e  named  as  repre- 
sentatives  of   the    clergy,    together   with    sixteen 
canons,    nominated   by  the  Metropolitan   chapter&r 
and  twenty  rectors,  selected  by  Diocesan   bishops. 
Ten  grandees  of  Spain,  and  ten  titled  men,  titulos  dc 
Cdstilla^  were  designated,  by  name,  for  the  higher 
order  of  nobility,  two  general  officers  for  the  navy^ 
and  six  general  or  superior  officers  for  the  army. 
Care  was  taken  to  include  in  this  list  the  nobles  aii^ 
other  considerable  personages  who  were  already  4 
Bayonne.   In  the  projected  assembly  were  to  be  found 
friends  of  Godoy,  and  counsellors  of  Ferdinand,  par- 
tisans of  revolution  and  change,  and  persons  coiW 
spicuous  for  their  attachment  to  the  old  institutionfi 
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Tb^  eboice  feU  on  those  who,  in  every  pursuit  and 
lifnnilujiopt  hud  gained  the  most  respect  lor  their 
lervices^  their  talents  or  their  virtues. 

The  Junta  of  Government,  in  the  name,  and  by 
order  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg,  Lieutenant-genei-al 
of  the  kingdom,  enjoined  the  deputies  to  be  at  Bay- 
onne  by  the  15th  of  June,  which  was  the  day  fixed 
for  the  opening  of  the  Assembly.  It  was  recom- 
■  ttiBBded  to  them  to  obtain^  previously  to  their  de* 
W  parture,  bb   much   information    as  possible  relative        %    | 

tci   the    public    education*    agriculture,    commerce, 

^      fe^slation,    and    the    individual    interests  of  their 

L    ©tics,   provinces,  or  corix>rations.      Their    mission 

P  ma^  to  refonn  old  abuses^   and  to  establish  the  bases 

of  a  new  constitution*     Their  power  did  not  extend 

to  the  choice  of  a  king  ;  on  that  point  the  will  of 

tK^  Emperor  was  decided.     The  decree,  by  which 

*H^  Assembly  of  Bayonne   was  convoked,   was  ac- 

^^mpanied  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  the  monarch 

^ho  inherited  the   rights  of  the  house  of  Bourln^n, 

Enounced   to   the  Spaniards,  that  he  intended  tc 

P^ce  (heir  glorious  crown  on  the  head  of  another  ^el/] 

As  the  origin  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  was  not 

*OBt  in  the  night  of  by-gone  ages,  it  did  not  yet  be-  i 

He^e   that    it    held   its    authority   from    God   alone. 

Ilepoleon   had  tiUcen   fi-om  Uic    altar  the  Im[>erial 

Crown,  which  he  had  succeeded  in  ])rocuring  to  be 

flecrced  to  him  by  the  suffrages  of  the  French  jieople.  i 

A^imlogy,  therefore,  requii^ed  that  an  appearance  of 

the  national  will  should  call  to  the  throne  of  Spain  ■* 
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the  Prince  of  his  blood,  whom  he  destined  for  it. 
Hopes  were  entertained  that  the  public  opinion 
might  be  won  over,  by  representing  to  it  how  mudi 
the  nation  would  gain  in  replacing  its  fugitive  Kings 
by  a  Prince  of  the  Imperial  family.  It  would  pre* 
serve  the  integrity  of  its  territory,  and  the  exclusive 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Its  privileges 
(fueros*)  would  be  maintained  and  augmented. 
The  alliance  with  France  being  drawn  closer  and 
becoming  indissoluble,  there  would  no  longer  be  anjr 
occasion  for  internal  disturbances  in  Spain.  Such 
was  the  language  of  the  gazettes  and  of  the  offidsl 
pamphlets,  which  were  drawn  up  by  the  French 
agents  at  Madrid. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg 
informed  the  Junta  of  Government,  that  Napoleon, 
having  resolved  to  cede  to  one  of  his  brothers  bis 
right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  have,  on  the  choice  of 

*  The  word  fueros  generally  means  the  privileges  and  ex- 
ceptions granted  to  an  individual^  or  to  a  corporation.  In  iti 
primary  sense  it  signifies  the  conditions  on  which  the  first  in- 
habitants of  a  country  consented  to  establish  themselves  there. 
The  towns  of  the  Peninsula^  to  which  the  Kings  or  nobles 
granted  fueros,  passed  from  under  a  military  government  to  s 
government  under  magistrates,  elected  by  the  inhabitants^  and 
were  capable  of  acquiring  and  possessing  lands  and  estates. 
Even  at  this  period,  whatever  municipal  functions  are  retained 
by  the  Commons^  are  called  qficios  de  republica,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  such  offices  as  are  derived  immediately  from  the 
royal  authority,  cmpleos  del  rry. 
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Ih^'  new  sovereign,  the  opinion  of  the  Junta  of  Oo- 
Temment,  of  the  Royal  and  Supreme  Council,  oora- 
mouly  denominated  the  Council  of  Castile,  and  of  the 
muiiijcipal  authorities  of  the  City  of  Madrid.  Such 
aji  intiroation  was  equivalent  to  a  formal  order.  The 
Junta  could  but  obey.  The  Council  of  Castile,  an  old 
tribunal,  which  had  been  venerated  for  centuries,  and 
had  handed  down  its  self-respect  from  generatir»n  t^* 
generation,  was  thoroughly  impressed  with  its  dii 
but  firoui  these  aged  magistrates  a  vigorous  resolu- 
tion w^as  not  to  be  expected.  Being,  as  they  were, 
tinder  the  control  of  the  anned  foreigner,  it  was 
mmeihing  for  them  to  endeavour  to  separate  the 
law  fipom  the  fact.  They  wished  to  elude  a  corn- 
pfiance  with  the  invitation  that  was  given  to  then], 
by  pleading  that  the  competence  of  the  Council  was 
confined  to  deciSing  upon  points  of  positive  law. 
T*hcy  were,  however,  driven  out  of  this  refuge  ;  and 
they  had  then  recourse  to  a  Jesuitical  subterfuge, 
'*^Uer  calculated  to  secure  their  own  safety,  whet- 
her might  happen  in  future,  tlian  to  serve  as  a  rule 
fer  the  duty  of  the  people.  They  declared  that, 
^king  for  granted  the  validity  of  the  abdication  of 
^he  Princes  of  the  blood  royal,  of  which  validity 
Ujey  could  not  be  judges,  as  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  treaties  of  the  5th  and  10th  of  May  ;  and, 
Arguing  from  what  liad  been  resolved  upon  by  the 
fiinperor,  then  the  King  of  Naples  seemed  to  be  the 
iQiost  proper  (lerson  to  be  raised  to  that  high  dignity. 
The  Council  next,   hut  w4th  no  good  will,  appointed 
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sovereign  could  not  but  please  all  those  whom  rank 
or  office  brought  near  his  person.  Joseph  was  per- 
suaded that  he  was  adored  by  his  people ;  on  this 
point,  whatever  may  be  their  origin,  all  Kings  are 
incorrigibly  credulous.  He  suifered  a  severe  heart- 
ache, when,  in  order  to  begin  a  new  kind  of  exist- 
ence, it  became  necessary  for  him  to  tear  hirostf 
from  his  illusions,  from  his  tranquillity,  from  the 
works  which  he  had  begun.  The  order  to  quit  the 
throne  of  Naples,  for  the  purpose  of  seating  hiinsdf 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  was  given  to  him  without 
his  having  been  consulted.  He  quitted  his  caintal, 
almost  incognito,  and  without  making  known  that 
he  was  to  return  no  more.  The  motives  which  had 
formerly  induced  him  to  refuse  Italy,  and  to  hesitate 
in  accepting  the  crown  of  Naples,  now  recurred  to 
his  mind,  strengthened  by  the  reflections  whidi  fais 
experience  of  government  suggested  to  him.  In 
spite  of  his  aversion  to  tumult,  he  foundj.Umadf 
again  thrown  back  into  the  violent  and  Wiarlike 
systems  of  his  brother.  How  far  would  this  tur- 
bulent futurity  agree  with  the  well-being  of  the  n** 
tion  over  which  he  was  to  rule  ?  Tlie  Neapolitans, 
accustomed  as  they  were  to  obey  viceroys,  were  not 
shocked  to  see  their  monarch  receive  instructimiSi 
and  even  positive  orders,  from  Paris.  But  would  a 
crowned  slave  be  tolerated  by  Spanbh  pride  ?...Thb 
feeling  grew  stronger  in  the  mind  of  the  Prince  as 
he  approached  the  Pyrenees.  He  learned  the  events 
of  the  2nd  of  May.     Some  little  was  told  him,  ^^ 
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apecting  the  insurrection  of  Sarragossa,  and  the  m- 
mg^  which  daily  took  place  in  his  future  kingdom. 
All  this  increased  his  regret.     He  knew  not  what 
w€re  the  views  of  the  Emperor  as  to  Niiplcs,  of 
whicb  kingdom  he  still  considen>d  himself  as  the  sovc^ 
reign,  as  he  had  not  abdicated  the  throne.    He  firmly 
resolved  that  he  would  return  there,  unless  the  Em- 
peror would  consent  to  sucii  conditions  as  would  4^ 
secure  his  honour,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
Joseph  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  7th  of  June« 
i  few  hours  afler  the  promulgation  of  the  decree 
which  made  him  King  of  Spain  and    the    Indies. 
The  Eraj>eror  went  to   meet   him  beyond  the  city 
gates,  and   took  hira  into  his  carriage.     There  he^ 
clearly  and  forcibly  explained  the  political  intereili 
by  which  Joseph  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 
He  spoke  to  him  of  family  interests,  as  well  as  of           M 
Ibosc  which  belonged  to  the  country.     "  I  may  die,'* 
iMdbe;  **  Murat,  who  has  a  party  in  the  army, 
Eogeoet  who,  though  young,   has   won  the  esteem          ;_, 
<tf  the  nation,  will  contend  for  my  succession  befoi^ 
]NW  can  arrive  from  the  farther  end  of  Italy  to  en« 
tor  00  it     The  crown  of  France  must  never  go  out 
tf OQf  fiunily.     Your  place  is  in  Spain.     There,  in 
Cite  of  any  misfortune,  you  will  mcned  me  natu*        ^ 
f^y,  and  without   obstacles.      Bafides,   these  ar-          •  m 
^gements  will  put  an  end  to  our  domestic  quarreb . 
'give  Naples  to  Lucien.*'    This  lait  circumstance 
^<ni€bed   the  hewt  of  Joseph.     He  felt  as   much 
^deniess  for  his  brother  Lucien,  as  he  did  repug* 
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nance  for  his  bruther-io-law  Murat*     The  carriage^ 
meanwhile,  entered  the  court-yard  of  the  castle  <^ 
Marrac.     The  Empress  Josephine,  attended  by  ht: 
maids  of  honour,  descended  as  far  a$  the   palao^ 
staircase  to  meet  the  King;   he  entered  the  stat^ 
rooms.     The   Spanish   grandees  were  waiting  foie! 
him  there.     They  kissed  his  hand,  harangued  hixn^ 
and  gieeted  him  as  their  sovereign,  before  he  had 
time  even  to  consent  to  be  so. 

»•    The  whole  of  the  deputies  to  the  extraordinary 
Junta  were  not  yet  arrived  at  Bayonne.     Some  of 
them,  such  as  Azanza,  Urquijo,  and  Mazaredo,  the 
Emperor  had  summoned  there  beforehand,  that  he 
might  hear  their  remarks  on  the  constitution  which 
he  purposed  to  give  to  Spain*     He  directed  Azanza 
to  write  circular  letters  to  the  American  colonies, 
notifying  to  them  the  change  of  dynasty.     Azanfft 
recommended  that  Lieutenant-general  Gregorioik 
la  Cuesta  should  be  appointed  viceroy  of  Mexir-^  ^^ 
l>eing  the  man   best  calculated,  in  consequeji 
the  firmness  of  his  character,  to  bind  the  colonies  to 
the  mother  country,  in  a  crisis  which  was  easily 
be  foreseen.     The  Emperor  was  desirous  also,  tl 
the  leading  men  of  the  Assembly  should  make  use 
all  their  influence  with  the  Spanish  nation,  to  qui 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  which  was  beginning  to  mfr 
nifest  itself.      This   it  was  that  gave  rise   to  tfcfe 
fruitless  measure  of  sending  a  deputation  to  the 
habitants  of  Sarragossa,  at  the  head  of  which  ^^ 
the  Prince  of  Castel   Franco,  and  to   the  equally 
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fruitless  proclamation,  by  which  the  deputies  of  the 
extraordinary  Junta  invited  their  compatriots  to 
repress  the  efforts  of  the  seditious,  who  sought  to  js 

plunge  their  country  into  an  abyss. 

On  the  I5th  of  June,  which  was  the  day  fixe^ 
for  the  opening  of  the  extraordinary  Junta,  there 
were  only  eighty-six  Deputies  at  Bayonne  ;  nor  was 
any  addition  subsequently  made  to  this'^umber.  f 

Some,  like  the  virtuous  Bishop  of  Orense,  consider- 
ed this  convocation  as  illegal,  both  in  its  form  and 
in  its  object,  and  therefore  refused  to  join  it. 
Others  stopped  by  the  way,  or  were  kept  at 
^  kome  by  the  insurrection.     Of  this  number  were  ^ 

the  deputies  of  Galicia,  the  magistrate  Antonio  dcb. 
V^idhs,  who,  on  the  contrary,  was  president  of  the 
Insurrectional  Junta  of  Leon,  the  Archbishop  of 
Laodicea,  who  presided  over  that  of  Castile,  and 
many  more. 

Th^  Assembly,  however,  began  its  sittings  on  the 
■*.■ 

riiqwinted  day.  Don  Miguel  Josef  de  Azanza  was 
the  president,  and  Don  Mariano  Luis  de  Urquijo 
the  secretary.  It  would,  undoubtedly,  be  an  abuse 
tf  speech  to  compare  such  a  meeting  as  this  with 
those  august  assemblies '  of  a  nation,  the  members  of 
which,  convoked  to  vote  constitutionally,  have  only  ^ 
two  guides  to  follow,  their  conscience  and  the  coun- 
try. But  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  members  of  the  ex- 
traordinary Junta  of  Bayonne  were  left  entirely  at 
liberty  to  deliver  their  opinions.  The  project  of  a 
coBstitntion  sent  by  the  Emperor  was  read  to  them. 
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Two   commissions  were    nominated    to    decide 
such  modifications  as  might  appear  to  be  necessary  A 
The  Duke  of  Infantado,  supported  by  the  Duke  o^ 
Ossuna  and  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  defendec3^ 
the  splendoui'  of  the  higher  class  of  nobility,  whicfcm 
was  endangered  by  restrictions  proposed  with  respecrt 
to  entails.     Father  Miguel  de  Acevedo  demanded 
that  the  monastic  orders  should  be  presented,     Ereo 
the  Inquisition  found  an  advocate,  in  the  person  of 
Don  Raymando  Etenhard  y  Salinas.     In  the  course 
of  eleven  sittings  the  Constitution  was  finished.    The 
King  and  the  deputies  swore  on  the  gospels,  the  one, 
to  govern  the  State  according  to  the  Constitution^ 
the  other,  to  be  faithful  to  the  King. 

When  eighty-six  citizens,  chosen  from  among  th^ 
leading  men  of  a  nation,  and  under  the  influence  ofre- 
^  ligious  feeUngs,took  a  solemn  oath  on  the  gospel,  tliere 

was,  doubtless,  no  mental  reservation.  The  majority 
of  them,  it  is  true,  had  not  withdrawn  their  alfec- 
tion  and  respect  from  the  race  of  their  ancient  kingi 
The  perfidious  policy  which  had  wrested  the  sceptrt 

rfrora  Ferdinand,  they  regarded  with  horror ;  bat  "fj^fl 
was  without  them,  and  in  spite  of  them,  that  tV^f 
dynasty  had  been  changed.  They  were  not  requirtl^^ 
to  sanction  rights  which  were  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently coloured  by  treaties,  sufficiently  guaranteed 
by  power.  Their  task  was  only  to  turn  to  the  a(t 
vantage  of  the  country  those  changes  which  b*J 
been  brought  about  by  force.  The  new  dynajrtf 
promised  them  peace,  and  more  respectful  treatment 


oa  the  part  of  Prance.  The  vassahige,  disgxii^ed 
I  uodf r  the  oame  of  a  perpetual  offensive  and  defen* 
me  ollianoe  by  sea  and  land,  was  but  a  continuance 
of  the  policy  of  the  age  which  was  just  gone  by.  aod, 
under  ibe  dynasty  of  the  Emperor's  eldest  brotlier, 
more  consideration  might  be  hoped  for  than  had 
been  obtained  under  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons.  Uc- 
i     fiectire  as  Uie  Constitution  of  Bayonne  was,  esjje*  *^ 

m  dally  in  the  guarantees  w  hich  it  afforded  to  civil 
IIB^^  it  was  a  vast  stride  in  the^areer  of  improve* 
timt  It  established  the  equality  of  thdividuab  in  the 
fge  of  the  law,  the  publicity  of  proceedings  in  criminal 
*' cases,  and  the  distinction  of  the  social  powei*s.  The 
Cortes  WTre  to  meet  every  three  years;  the  number 
<>f  the  members  was  small,  and  tlieir  privileges  were 
UA  undefined ;  but  it  is  well  known  how  rapid  it 

Ilhegrowtli  nf  asgemblies  which,  whether  directly  or 
uwlirectly,  emanate  from  the  people^  and  claim  tlie 
honour   of  apitsenLing  them*     The  Kmperur  liad 
Voided  touching  on  several  delicate  questions^  such 
a*  the  ecckstastical  franchises,  tlie  monastic  order?* 
Md  the  inimunities  of  the  Bas^jue  provinces.     I'he 
dicoi^^rnted  were  not  deprived   of  all  ho{>e.     T\w 
^m  article  of  the  Constitution  stated,  that  it  was  to 
"t^ revised  in   Cortes,  after  a  trial   of  twelve  years 
4ifHild  have  detected  its  princi|)al  imj>eriections. 
^SThe  hojies  conceived  by  the  Spaniards  at  Bayonne 
^t!Q«e»  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  moderate  dispo- 
^Hioa  and  the  gocnl  sense  which,  at  the  first  inter- 
ft*  X 
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bes^ 


view  with  him,    were  observed  in  Joseph.      Th 
personal  qualities  of  the  Prince  are  of  little  impoi^  ^ 
tance  in  countries  where  the  general  acts  of  the  po^s^ 
sessor  of  power  are  compulsively  the  expression  c^i* 
the  will  of  all ;  they  are  of  the  greatest  coDseque1lG^^ 
where  the  Prince  can  act  as  he  pleases.     It  was  not 
doubted  that   the  presence  of  the  new  king  would 
I'econcile  ail  interests,  and  restore  the  public  peaoe^ 
without  its  being  necessary  to  resoit  to  arms,     Nor 
was  it  merely  in  studied  speeches  that  these  hope?t 
were  displayed  ;  they  were  energetically  expressed  io 
the  confidential  effusions  of  friendship,  even  by  those 
who  had  shown  themselves  the  most  devoted  ser*- 
irants  of  Ferdinand;  their  correspondence  proves  it 

As  if,  too,  no  suffrage  was  to  be  wanting  to  Jo^ 
seph,  Ferdinand  voluntarily  liroke  the  silence  of 
retreat  at  Valen^ay,  to  express  to  him,  in  his 
name,  and  in  the  names  of  his  brother  and  unck^ 
the  satisfaction  which  he  felt,  to  see  at  the  head  of** 
the  Spanish  nation,  a  monarch  so  well  fitted  to  reo^ 
der  it  happy  by  his  virtues.     At  the  same  time,  thP 
army  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roniana,  encamped  in  ooff 
of  the  islands  of  the  Baltic,  transmitted  through  the 
medium  of  its  leader,  the  homage  of  its  entire  sub- 
mission and  inviolable  attachment  to  the  brother  af 
the  great  Napoleon. 

Accepted  by  the  higher  classes  of  the  nation,  com- 
plimented l>y  his  rivaU  certain  of  being  acknot* 
ledged  by  all  the  continental  powers^  as  soon  as  hi* 
accession  to  the  throne  should  be  notified  to  ibejn» 
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i  Joseph  Bonaparte  tmited  all  the  crniditioris  which 
"  fcw%4er  Kings  legitimate,  with  the  exception  of  that 
single  one,  without  which  all  the  others  are  lew 
ttiAn  nothing.  In  him,  the  Spanish  people  repelled 
the  foreigner's  gift,  the  produce  of  perfidy,  the  living 
innage  of  an  irreparable  insidt.  What  availed  it  to 
amrol  before  their  eyes  the  catalogue  of  benefits 
which  were  jiresaged  by  the  new  reign?  Vain 
would  have  been  the  endeavour  to  prove  to  a  people, 
that  it  might  be  a  gainer  from  its  being  invaded  by 

I  A  iBore  civiliy^  )ieople.  It  is  not  poasible  to  do 
gOcxl  to  nations  in  their  own  despite. 
Louis  the  XlVth  advised  the  Duke  of  Anjotl 
to  keep  the  French  within  f>ounds*  Ho  Joseph,  in 
^ttnoing  the  red  cockade,  became  a  Spaniard,  He 
''^^ned  in  his  household  but  a  small  number  of 
^i^enchrnen,  who  had  followed  his  fortunes  in  the 
■kingdom  of  Naples.  At  first  there  was  only  one, 
^^neral  Saligny,  Duke  of  San  Germano,  who  filled 
^^  eminent  post,  and  was  married  to  the  Queen's 
^i%ler*  The  Dukes  of  Infantado,  of  Parque,  of 
Hijar,  the  Prince  of  Castel  Franco,  the  Alarquis  of 
Ariza,  the  Count  of  Feman  Nunejj,  and  other  great 
tiames  of  the  monarchy,  were  invented  with  the  dig* 
nities  of  the  new  court.  Some  had  asked  for  no- 
thing ;  all  accepted  gratefully  what  was  offered  to 
them.  Joseiih  waa  asi$iduous  in  heaping  the  greatest 
marks  of  esteem  and  favour  upon  those  who  had 
been  most  roughly  treated  by  his  brother.  It  was 
om  iliis  aecounty  that  Don  Pedro  CevaUoe^  one  of  the 
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principal  coiifisellors  of  Ferdinand,  retained  the  de 
partment  of  foreign  affairs.     In  the  ministry  wit! — 1 
him  was  seen  Don  Josef  Mazaredo,  the  most  emi— ^ 
nent  naval  officer  in  Spain ;  Don  Gonzalo  O'FarriiLJ 
the  pupil  of  the  O'Reillys,  the  Ventura  Caros,  aiic3 
the  Ricardos,  whom  the  Spanish  army  looked  up  t^a 
as  the  man  to  replace  those  Generals  if  Spain  shoul^l^ 
ever  engage  in  a   war    with  means  worthy  of  its 
power-     Count  de  Cabarrus,  the  founder  of  credit  i« 
Spain,  and  whose  vast  talents  and  eagle  glance  were 
acknowledged  even  by  his  formidable  adversary.  Mi- 
rabeau  ;  Don  Miguel  Josef  de  Azanza,  honoured  for 
forty  years  of  public  virtues,  and  of  services  rendered 
to  the  State  in  various  kinds  of  employment ;  and 
Don  Mariano  Luis  de  Urquijo,  an  avowed  and  zea- 
lous partisan  of  those  democratic  principles  which, 
when    united  with  warm  feelings  and  an  enlight- 
ened understanding,  are  almost   always  indicative 
of  a  noble  mind.     These  men  stood  the  highest  in 
the  opinion  of  their  fellow-citizens*     Almost  all  of 
them    had  been  sufferers  through  Godoy.      There 
was  also  in  Spain  a  still  more  illustrious  victim  of 
that    ignoble    despotism :  it    was  the   distinguisbeiH 
author  of  the  Agrarian  law,   the   Spaniard   wbosC^ 
name  was  best  known  to  Europe,     The  King  ap- 
pointed Don  Gaspar  Melchor  de  Jovellanos  his  rii- 
nister  of  favours  and  justice,  without  having  seen 
him,  and  without  knowing  whether  he  would  accept 
the  office. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  proper,  if  Joseph  had 
waited  at  Bayonne  till  he  learned  the  effect  of 
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proclamatioiis  which  ti^  aifftressed,  in  rapid  succes- 
«ioTi«  to  the  Spanish  nation.     The  Emperor,  how- 
ever, insisted  on  his  proceeding  to  Madrid^  believing 
dso  that  his  presence  would  suffice  to  dissolve  the 
aasembHes   of  rebels,     Joseph   entered   Spain,   sur- 
renanded  bjr  the  Deputies  of  the  extraordinary  Junta, 
yrHo  served  him  as  an  escort ;  he  travelled  slowly  ; 
avid  there  was  no  scarcity  of  official  congratulations. 
A.S  soon  as  he  passed  the  Bidassoa,  there  was  no- 
thing, in  every  town,  but  taking  of  oaths,  by  those 
itFlioni  the  French  commandants  forced  to  make  a 
show   of  submission,   and   delivery  of  studied    ha- 
^ngues,    expressing    enough   to    satisfy  the  person 
to   whom  they  were  addressed,  yet  not  enougli    to 
c^Hamit  the  orators  themselves.     Every  where  the 
P^opte  were  gloomy  and  silent.     To  the  aversion 
'■^Hidi  they   felt  against  the   new   King,   the   bad 
K^te  of  affairs  in   the  North   of  Spain   added  the 
^'tvpe  of  seeing  him    soon    return    to  France   more 
Itijckly  than  he  had  come  from  it.     It  was  the  rao- 
^*i«nt  when  Blake  and  Cuesta  united  were  marching 
^'^idly   in    Leon,   to   give  battle  to   the  army  of 
Marshal  Bessieres,  which  was  far  inferior  to  theirs  in 
•tinength. 

In  this  critical  situation  of  affairs,  it  secrnet!  doubt- 
'Vil  whether  Joseph  woidd  accomplish,  without  fight- 
^^^,  the  journey  into  which  he  had  been  prematurely 
Hurried.  At  Burgos  that  Prince  received  the  news 
^^  the  victory  of  Rio  Sc*co  ;  the  way  was  then  open- 
ed to  him.  He  made  his  solemn  entrance  into  the 
^npital  on  the  20th  of  July ;  the  magistrates  went 
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to  meet  the  monarch  in  their  tobes ;  the  houses  by 
which  he  passed  were  hung  with  rich  tapestry; 
and  the  ears  were  deafened  by  the  monotonous  ring- 
ing  of  bells,  which  was  now  and  then  interrupted  hf 
the  obstreperous  roar  of  cannon.  But  hearts  woe 
locked  up,  and  tongues  were  mute ;  what  a  differ 
ence  between  this  sullen  and  voiceless  receptioD,  sad 
the. transports  of  joy  which  burst  forth  in  the  same 
city  on  the  entrance  of  Ferdinand !  Now,  a  multi- 
tude of  independent  citizens  hid  themselves  in  their 
houses,  that  they  might  not  even  see  the  intruder. 
Curiosity  drew  to  the  windows  and  into  the  streets 
but  very  few  of  the  inhabitants.  Like  the  AustiisD 
Archduke  whom  foreign  armies  conducted  to  Ms* 
drid  a  century  before,  Joseph  might  have  asked 
"  Am  I  in  a  capital  or  in  a  desert  ?** 

Immediately  after  the  King^s  entrance  into  Ma- 
drid, alms  were  profusely  distributed  among  the  in- 
digent class;  the  arena  for  the  bull-fights»  whichi 
by  a  decree  of  Charles  IV.  had  been  closed  for  the 
last  three  years,  was  re-opened,  and  the  Spaniards 
enjoyed  with  delight  a  spectacle  of  which  they  are 
extravagantly  fond.  The  King  received  the  homage, 
more  or  less  willingly  given,  of  those  who,  by  birth 
or  office  had  the  right  of  paying  their  court  to  him. 
The  Council  of  Castile  alone,  after  having  temporised, 
and  plied  to  \iidndward,  now  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  fidelity  which  it  had  itself  implicitly  prescribed 
to  the  nation,  by  promulgating  in  the  form  of  laws 
acts  posterior  to  the  change  of  dynasty,  and  it  thus 
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Blkxfced  out  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  the 

I  nLLnemm  and  hououred  body  orgowDStiien. 

I  On  the  afith,  Joseph  NajKileon  was  proclaimed 
tiiig  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  by  raising  the  bannei*8, 
aoGordi^g  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the  monarchy. 
Oo  this  occasion  money  was  thrown  among  the  peo- 
pie«  It  was  usual  for  the  money  thus  distributed  to 
bear  the  impress  of  the  new  Sovereign.     The  mul- 

■    litiide  were  surprized  to  find  that  it  bore  the  image 
of  a  Bourbon  King. 

The  new  reign»  it  appeared,  was  not  to  be  sig-* 

Ioaiized  by  any  permanent  establishment.  Borne  to 
Madrid  by  the  tide  of  a  victory,  it  was  quite  natural 
^at  Joseph  should  be  carried  away  from  it  by  the 
'^flux  of  a  defeat.  Having  no  root  in  the  institu- 
^^f^  of  the  country,  or  in  the  affections  of  the 
People*  his  royal  existence  was  entirely  dependent 
^^  the  ever-varying  chances  of  war.  Wq  have  de- 
^^^ribcd  how  the  war  was  managed  in  the  North  of 
^fiatQ ;  let  us  now  see  to  what  mutations  it  was 
^llhject  in  tlie  South. 

Every  courier  brought  to  Madrid  the  news  of  a 
flre&h  rising.  The  Spanish  soldiers  composing  the 
l^arrison  of  that  capital,  quitted  their  cokiurs  to  join 
the  insurgents,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  disarm- 
ing of  the  inhabitants,  the  preparations  for  defence 
%t  the  Retiro,  and  the  presence  of  twenty  thousand 
Fjrencht  the  citizens  of  Madrid^  who  had  been  the 
first  to  give  the  signal  of  indignation,  would  not 
ailed  to  follow  the  example  which  was  set  to 
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them    by  the   Provinces.     The  popular  oppositioEz:^ 
was  fostered  by  the  struggle  between  the  Junta  (^^ 
Government,    the    compelled   organ    of  the   Lieift.^ 
tenant-general  of  the  kingdom^  and  the  Council  c^j 
Castile,   the   conservator  of  the  laws   of  the   mc^ 
narchy  ;  and  in  the  progress  of  the  military  oper^i^ 
tions    no  decisive  event  occurred   to  cut  the  knot 
of  the    difficulty.     In  consequence  of  one  circuiz]- 
stance,  they  were  languidly  carried  on.     After  the 
departure  of  the   expedition    against  Valencia,  the 
Grand-duke   was   attacked    by   a   rheumatic   coUc; 
which,    during  the  summer    of  1808,   made   giciit 
havoc  in  the  hospitals  of  the  French  army,  and  to 
which    the   military    physicians  gave  the   name  of 
the   Madrid  coUc*     This  painful  disease  weakened 
his  mind  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  him  incapn* 
ble   of  commanding.      The  effect  of  this  was  felt 
in  affairs.     The  Spanish  priests  would  have  rejoiced 
if  the  hand   of  God  had  been   laid  on  him  whom^^ 
they  called  the  butcher  of  the  2nd  of  May.     MorwH 
did  not  die,  but  he  was  obliged  to  be  removed  to 
France  to  be  cured.     General  Savary,  Duke  of  Ro- 
vigo,  arrived  at  Madrid  on  the  I5tli  of  June,  to  di- 
rect  the  operations  till   King  Joseph  should  arrive. 
His  name  was  not  unknown  in  the  cai-eer  of  arms. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  old  army  of  the 
Rhine,  the  chiefs  of  which  may  he  considered  as  the 
founders  of  a  school.     After  having  been  first  aidfl 
de-camp  of  Desaix  in  Egypt  and  in  Italy,  he  wai^ 
adopted  by   Bonapaite  at   Marengo,  as  a  Ibrsaki*!^ 
pupil.     In   the  Ccnni>aign   of  1807,   the   Emperoif^ 
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^feVour  having  raised  him  at  one  step  to  the  com- 
insind-in-chief,  he  succeeded  in  bending  his  refractory 
siiljordinates  to  obedience,  and  in  defeating  the 
Russians  at  Ostrolenka*  This  victory,  however, 
wns  not  sufficient  to  stamp  Savary's  reputation  as 
general  of  an  army ;  and,  as  the  Emperor  ha- 
bitually employed  him  in  a  totally  different  kind  of 
seiirice,  his  enemies,  and  those  who  did  not  know 
Win,  took  advantage  of  the  discredit  which  that 
Wfice  might  throw  on  his  character,  to  rail  at  a 
choice  which  was  ecjually  disapproved  of  among  the 
principal  oflBcers  of  the  army.  As  to  the  Spaniards, 
^y  knew  nothing  of  J^m  l^eyond  what  they  had 
«en,  when,  two  months  before,  he  had  discharged 
^^  mission  to  Madrid, 

8ftv8iy,  however,  no  sooner  entered  on  his  cora- 
'^^nd  than  he  viewed  his  position  with  that  pene- 
^*^ting  glance,  which,  piercing  beyond  the  surface  of 
^"ings,  draws  from  facts  obvious  to  all,  consequences 

»*^llich  no  one  had  foreseen,     *'  The  question  here," 
^ln}te    he    to   the    Emperor,    '*  no   longer    has   re* 
'^^t^ence   merely  to   keeping  down  malcontents  and 
r^Vinishing  rebels.     If  the   arrival  of  the  King  do 
'^^^t  pacify  the  country,  we  shall  have  to  maintain  a 
*"^fegular  war  against  the  troops,  and  a  banditti  war 
^^^«i08t  the  popiUation.      The   method  of  patroling 
r  ^  lUi  divisions   in   all   the  provinces,   licfore  having 
^*t)uglit  to   a  conclusion    the   troubles  of  Arragon 
^*id  Catalonia,  is  only  calculated  to  occasion   par- 
^^^  checks,  which  will  give  consistence  to  the  in- 
^X^rection.       It    is     necessary    that    your    Majesty 
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should  take  up  this  matter  seriously,  and  pre- 
pare additional  means  for  us.  We  lose  in  the 
hospitals  alone  four  hundred  men  per  month.  Our 
army  is  not,  in  any  one  point,  to  be  oompafed  widi 
the  army  of  Germany.  Every  thing  has  been  csl- 
culated  according  to  the  turn  which  it  was  sup- 

fosed  events  would  take,  and  not  according  to  tlie 
tuation  in  which  we  are  now  jdaced.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  some  battalions  faafe 
not  four  officers,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  cavabjr 
is  become  one  general  infirmary.  The  throng  of 
presumptuous  young  men,  all  eager  for  promotion, 
only  adds  to  our  difficulties.  In  truth,  a  man  mitft 
have  the  management  of  such  an  important  affair  as 
this  is,  before  he  can  make  a  just  distinction  be* 
tween  young  fellows,  befringed  and  bedecked  with 
orders,  and  a  good  officer,  an  old  serjeant  or  ad- 
jutant, who  has  passed  through  the  Revolution  with 
nothing  to  recommend  him  but  his  talent  and  his 
duty." 

Turning  his  attention  most  seriously  to  that 
which  occurred  nearest  to  France,  the  Emperor,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  stated,  had  directed  moveaUe  co- 
lumns to  be  sent  from  Madrid  to  take  in  the  rear 
the  insurrection  of  the  North  of  Spain.  He  had 
even  directed  his  army  of  the  South  to  fiimish  a 
detachment  to  reduc/JSarragosstf ;  but  the  easy  snC' 
cess  of  Cabezon  occasioned  this  movement  to  be 
countermanded ;  and  Napoleon  indulged  the  hope 
that  Arragon  might  be  compelled  to  submit  by  th^ 
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troops  and  resources  which  General  Verdier  united 
in  that  province.  Relieved  from  anxiety  in  that 
quarter^  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  hastened  to  re-open 
the  communication  with  the  corps  which  had  ia«- 
Taded  Andalusia.  General  Vedel*  the  commander 
of  the  second  division  of  the  corps  of  the  Gironde» 
was  directed  to  conduct  to  General  Dupont  t^^ 
reinforcements  intended  for  the  divisions  of  Barbdir 
and  Fresia,  and,  after  having  communicated  with 
him,  to  gnard  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and 
to  preserve  La  Mancha  in  a  peaceable  state.  Frere's 
division,  the  third  of  this  army,  which  had  returned 
from  Segovia,  whither  it  had  been  sent  to  restore 
order,  was  directed  to  take  post  at  Madrilejos.  Ihu 
ring  this  time,  and  while  waiting  for  the  result  of 
the  expedition  to  Valencia,  Brigadier-general  Au- 
gustus de  Caulaincourt,  was  sent  to  Tarancon,  be- 
yond the  Tagus,  to  cover  Madrid  on  that  side,  with 
the  fifth  provisional  infantry  raiment  of  Grobert's 
division,  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry. 

Vedel  set  out  from  Toledo,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
with  his  division,  consisting  of  between  five  and  six 
thousand  effective  men,  twelve  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  seven  hundred  horse,  under  Brigadier-general 
Boussard,  and  he  took  with  him  a  supply  of  biscuit. 
In  the  course  of  the  march,  he  was  joined  by  the 
detachments  of  Generals  Roize  and  Liger-Belair. 
The  general  distributed  profusely  the  proclamations 
of  the  new  Government.  Encouraging  as  they  were, 
however,  they  did  not  inspire  confidence  eiueagh  to 
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induce  the  inhabitants  to  remain  in  their  houses. 
Tlie  greatest  part  of  them  fled  to  take  refiige  from 
the  French  troops.  The  heat,  and  the  immoderate 
use  of  the  excellent  wine  of  La  Mancha,  made  some 
of  the  soldiers  straggle  behind,  and  they  were  as- 
sassinated. 

Seven  thousand  good  troops  could  meet  with  no 
serious  obstacles  in  the  open  plains  of  La  Mancha. 
TThe  enemy  waited  for  them  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 
There,  above  the  principal  defile,  the  Puerto  dd 
Rey,  is  a  narrow  pass,  in  which  the  summits  of  the 
rocks  almost  meet,  and  seem  to  form  a  sort  of  arch 
over  the  traveller's  head.  It  is  called  Desp&Ha  Per' 
ros.^  The  Spanish  Lieutenant-colonel  Valdecanos, 
who,  since  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  at  the  head 
of  a  detachment  of  regular  troops  had  superin- 
tended the  police  of  these  mountains,  now,  for  their 
defence,  united  to  his  detachment  the  smugglm 
and  vagabonds  whom  he  formerly  hunted  down, 
and  the  peasants  who  had  left  their  homes.  Smug- 
glers and  peasants  arose  at  the  call  of  the  coun- 
try, and  knew  no  enemy  but  the  French.     They 

*  The  name  Despena  Perros  signifies  literally  tkrow  the  dogt 
fvom  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock.  There  is  in  the  SpaniA 
an  energy  and  brevity  of  expression  which  cannot  be  roidered 
into  another  language  without  a  drcumlocuticm.  Befbra  the 
making  of  this  road,  which  was  undertaken  in  1779>  by  the 
French  Charles  Lemaur,  under  the  administration  of  Florida 
Blanca,  there  was  scarcely  room  enough  in  the  path  for  the 
mules  to  set  their  feet. 
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planted  a  battery  of  six  pieces  of  cannon  to  defend 

the  pass.     The  parapet  wall,  which  runii  along  the 

precipice,  was  thrown  down  into  the  road,  which 

was  also  blocked  up  with  trunks  of  ti^ees  and  masses 

of  rock. 

At  nine  in  the  morning,  on  the  26th,  the  French 

troops  arrived  in  front  of  the  Despena  Perros,     The 

defile  was  instantly   forced,  and  the   cannon  were- 

taken-     The    French    had    seventeen    killed    and 

wounded.     On  the  foUowing  day,  near  La  Carolina, 

Vedel  fell  in  with  a  column  of  twelve  hundred  men, 

^Wch  fieneral  Dupont  had  detached   to  clear  the 

Sierra  Morena;    it  was   commanded  by  the  naval 

Captain  Baste,  the  same  officer  who  headed  tlie  troops 

«eiit  against  Jaen*     Thus,  the  junction  was  effected, 

^fter  the  coramuniration    had    been   cut    off  for  a 

'0'>nth.    Dupont  received  ordei^  to  suspend  offensive 

operations,  without,  however,  re-passing  the  Sierra 

^^orena,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  resume 

them  as  soon  as  Sarragossa  and  V^alencia  should  have 

''^P^^ried  their  gates.     He  was  led  to  expect,  that  the 

^"^Xnijsion  of  Sarragossa  would  afford  means  of  send- 

P^S  I'einforcements  into  Andalusia,  and  that  the  cap- 

K**^  of  Valencia  would  allow  the  cor|)s  of  Marshal 
*^t5cey  to  be  directed  on  Granada,  for  the  purpose 
w  ^l^aking  a  favourable  diversion  in  that  quarter, 

T^his  promise  was  dependant  on  events,  the  issue 
of  "^hich  it  was  impossible  to  foresee.  Since  Mar- 
wi^l  Moncey  had  marched  for  Valencia,  nothing  had 
■^^n  heard  of  liis  army.    He  had  taken  with  him  but 
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a  scanty  supply  of  ammunition^  and  perliaps  it  was 
by  this  time  exhausted.  The  bad  news  which  was 
received  from  Catalonia,  gave  rise  to  fears  that  Cba- 
bran's  division  had  not  been  able  to  enter  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia.  It  was  known  that  the  province 
of  Cuenca  had  hardly  waited  for  the  Marshal's  de- 
parture, before  it  broke  out  into  insurrection.  A 
>detachment  of  two  hundred  Frenchmen,  which  Hr 
lowed  him,  was  made  prisoners.  The  intendant 
and  the  corridor,  who  strove  to  oppose  the  im- 
prudent impetuosity  of  the  multitude,  were  insulted 
and  ill-treated.  The  peasants  had  poured  down 
from  the  mountains,  and  were  said  to  form  a  con- 
siderable assemblage. 

The  brigade  stationed  at  Tarancon  was  ordeied 
to  march  against  them ;  it  appeared  be&re  Cuena 
on  the  3d  of  July,  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  Som 
peasants  without  leaders,  trusting  too  much  to  die 
obstacles  opposed  by  the  steep  banks  of  the  Xuaur, 
and  the  assistance  which  they  expected  to  derive 
from  two  wretched  pieces  of  cannon,  bad  the  bold- 
ness to  wait  the  enemy's  approach.  The  Fiendi 
cavahy  rushed  upon  them,  took  their  cannon,  pat 
many  of  them  to  the  sword,  and  the  remainder 
threw  down  their  muskets  and  fled.  The  city,  aban- 
doned by  its  inhabitants,  and  which  therer  was  no- 
body to  defend,  received  some  howitzer  shells  and 
bullets,  and  was  afterwards  pillaged. 

Other  troops  were  despatched  in  search  of  Mar- 
shal   Moncey.     This    service    was    performed  bj 
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Fr^re's  di%ision.     The  Emperor  had  ordered    that 

it  should  be  posted  at  San  Clemente,  as  he  judged, 

from  the  inspection  of  the  map,  that,  in  that  intcr- 

I    mediate  position,  it  would  l^e  etiually  at  hand  to 

ftsflist  the  expedition  against  \''alei]cia  and  the  corps 

in  Andalusia. 

To  proceed  to  Valencia,  Frere  took  the  game 
road  which  the  Marshal  had  followed.  He  learned 
at  Requena,  on  the  5th  of  July,  the  failure  of  the 
attack  on  Valencia,  and  that  the  insurgents  were 

I  waiting  for  him  in  the  position  of  CabriUas.  What 
fcad  he  to  do  there  ?  He  could  not  hope  with  three 
thousand  troops  to  carry  a  city,  by  which  six  thou- 
sand  had  just  been  foiled.  Fr^re  retraced  his  stejis. 
f  At  Yniesta  he  received  a  letter  from  Man^hal  Mon- 
key, who  had  also  repassed  the  mountains.  After 
lia^ng  given  his  men  two  days  rest  at  Albac^»  the 
Ma^rshal  deemed  it  prudent  to  abandon  this  country, 
which  was  open  on  all  sides,  and  to  concentrate  his 
trcHjps  at  San  Clemente,  in  order  to  procure  intel- 
ligence, send  off  the  wounded  and  the  lame  to 
Madrid,  make  up  again  his  deficient  artillery  and 
^^munition,  and  combine  a  new  attack  upon  Va- 
'^nda,  with  more  troops  and  greater  resources. 

But*  at  this  moment,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
^one  by  returning  to  Valencia ;  as  the  finst  attempt 
>iad  been  unsuccessful  twenty  thousand  additional 
Soldiers  could  be  of  no  use.     It  was  no  longer  an 

I^flkir  of  men,  but  of  artillery.     The  Duke  of  Ho- 
vi|^  recalled  both  Fr^re  and  Caulaincourt  to  Ma- 
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drid,  and  ordered  Marshal  Moncey  to  rexnaiii  at 
Clemente* 

In  a  military  monarchy  it  was  a  scandalous  man, 
strosity  to  see  the  senior  marshal  of  the  empire  conj- 
iiianded  by  a  general  of  division.     When    Moncey 
was  sent  to  conquer  Valencia,  at  the  head  of  a  corps 
which,  in  point  of  numbers,  was  as  disproportion 
ed  to  the  rank  of  a  marshal  as  it   was  to  the 
ject  that  it  had  to  accomplish,  his  devotedoess  to  i 
Emperor  would  not  allow  him  to  hazard  a  single  j 
mai  k.     But  he  would  have  been  wanting  to  his  i 
nity  had  he  recognized  an  authority  whicli  was : 
gal  in  every  point  of  view*     He  had  thought  th 
the  position  of  San  Clemente  w^ould  be  a  good 
for  his  troops  to  occupy,  in  conjunction  with  tlio 
of  General  Frere  and  General  Caulaincourt.     But 
his  force  being  reduced  to  Musnier's  division,  cousi^^H 
ing  of  six  thousand  men,  who  were  fatigued  and  de- 
jected, he  resolved  to  lead  back   his   troops  to 
Tagus,  by  the  route  of  Quintana  de  la  Ordeu_ 
Ocaua. 

It  so  chanced,  in  consequence  of  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  that  this  retrograde  movement,  wluiii 
Iiad  not  been  prescribed,  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  general  system  of  operations.     In  fact*  th 
army  of  Galicia  had  descended  from  the  mountain 
and  joined  the  army  of  Cuesta,  and  its  strength  wij 
exaggerated  by  rumour.    Forgetting  that  he  hims 
had  ordered   the  expeditions  against  V'alcncia  aq 
Andalusia,  that  he  had  l)cen  angered  by  the  failmt!  ( 


to  th^_ 
u^^l 
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le  former,  that  he  had  forbidden  Diipont,  although 
Dpped  in  his  march,  from  repassing  the  Sierra  Mo- 
kia,  and  that  he  had  directed  the  movement  of 
(edel*s  and  Fr&re's  divisions,  Napoleon  was  incensed 
h  see  that  the  hundred  thousand  soldiers  whom  he 
hd  in  Spain  presented  no  where  an  imposing  maM» 
ecamse  they  were  scattered  about  in  all  directions. 
tn  his  mental  powers,  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind, 
rere  bent  towards  the  strategic  |>oint»  on  which  it  ap- 
Iteared  to  him  that  the  fate  of  Spain  was  about  to  be 
bcided.  In  orders  which  he  dictated  for  the  guidance 
>f  General  Savary,  he  said,  *-*  A  blow  given  to  Mar- 
fhal  Bessidres  will  bring  on  tetanus.  What  matter 
Valencia  and  Andalusia  now  ?  1'he  only  way  to  re- 
Inforte  Dupont  is  to  send  troops  to  Bessidres.  There 
>8  not  an  inhabitant  of  Madrid,  not  a  peasant  of  the 
^dleys,  who  does  not  feel  that  all  Spain  is  in  the 
■Hb  of  Marshal  Bessieres,  What  a  misfortune  it 
^Siat,  in  this  imiiortant  affair,  twenty  chances  of 
^'^'cess  should  have  been  voluntarily  thrown  away  !" 

With  a  view  to  prevent  matters  from  l>ecoming 
'  tise,  a  column  of  Ijetween  two  and  three  thousand 
W^^  of  which  the  imperial  guard  formed  a  part, 
^s  sent  from  Madrid  to  Valladolid,  under  Briga- 
fer-general  Lefebvre*  Other  troops  were  despatched 
"*  tneet  King  Joseph,  and  strengthen  his  escort.  A 
*ttalion  was  posted  in  the  Castle  of  Segovia,  which 
*^  rendered  defensible*  Savary  held  himself  in 
J^diutss  to  move  with  the  three  divisions  of  Morlotf 
^^^Tc^  and  Musnier,  and  the  cavalry  of  Caulaincourt 

Vol.  il  V 
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and  Wathier ;  troops  which  were  either  at  Madrid 
or  withiD  two  inarches  of  it  Orders  were  trans- 
mitted to  Dupont,  to  repass  the  mountaiiis^  and  to 
approach  near  enough  to  Madrid  to  be  able  to  sr- 
rive  in  that  capital  before  the  Spanish  araiies,  is 
case  the  latter  should  be  victorious* 

Blake  and  Cuesta  were  defeated  at  Medina  de 
Rio  Seco.  On  hearing  of  this  victory,  Napoleoa 
exclaimedi  **  It  is  Villa  Vidosa ;  Bessi^res  has  plaoed 
Joseph  on  the  throne  I"  * 

To  justify  the  exclamation,  the  Emperor  heqied 
favours  on  the  victorious  little  anny»  and  gave  di- 
rections to  resume  the  same  offensive  attitude  that 
had  been  taken  a  month  before  the  battle.  For  hk 
own  part,  satisfied  with  having  found  a  plausihk 
pretext  for  removing  to  a  distance  from  a  theatre 
which  awakened  painful  recollections,  without  af- 
fording him  the  means  of  gloriously  effadng  theob 
he  quitted  Bayonne  on  the  night  of  the  Slat  of  July. 

French  troops,  meanwhile,  continued  to  pass  the 
Pjrrenees ;  and  to  complete  the  pacification  o£  the 

*  The  comparison  was  erroneous.  At  Villa  Vidosa,  tk 
Duke  of  Vendome  and  Philip  V.  fought  at  the  head  of  Spadtidi 
against  foreigners.  At  Medina  de  Rio  8eco>  the  cause  of  Jossfh 
was  defended  by  foreigners  against  nativea.  At  Villa  VJriMa 
the  fate  of  Spain  was  at  stake;  abnost  the  whole  of  the  militai; 
forces  employed  in  the  Peninsula  were  brought  together  on  tfae 
same  field  of  battle ;  all  interests  were  concentrated;  the  aibir 
was  decisive.  Medina  de  Rio  Seco  was  a  mere  point  In  spwft 
a  skirmish  between  two  detachmenta ;  H  did  not  plaoe  Jofepk 
on  the  throne  ;  it  merely  opened  the  gatea  of  Madrid  to  him- 
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isub,  a  new  detachment  of  four  infantry  and  two 

Bivafay  regiments   was   summoned  from   the  gi*and 

iteroy;    from    the  Grand   Duchy    of  Warsaw   were 

fcrought  nine  thousand   Polish  infantry,  who  were 

taken  into  the  French   service.     The  Protector  of 

ihe  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  ordered  the  Prince- 

priiMte,  the  Grand-dukes  of  Baden    and  of  Hesse 

Darmstadt,  and   the  Duke  of  Nassau,  to  send  each 

of  them  a  regiment  of  foot    and  a  battery  of  ar- 

\^krj.     The   guard   which  Joseph  had  at  Naples 

b^n  its   march  to  join    him   in   his   new   king- 

dom.    liilan»  Naples  and  Tuscany,  were  also  to  fur- 

lirii  their  contingent.     These  foniied  a  total  of  forty 

'tlwiisand  men,  destined  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 

V^mlu  during  tlie  three  months  subsecjuent  to  the 

Bnperor's  departure ;  we  shall  soon  see  that  this  re^ 

lafcrcement  was  in^iufficient,  and  that  the  Spanish  in- 

Sttfttction  had  not  been  extinguished  on  the  i>ldins 

«>fRioSeco. 

Aridujar,  where  General  Dupont  took  iK)st  after 
hftving  evacuated  Cordova,  is  a  town  situated  on  the 
^dge  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadal(|uivir»  fourteen 
%i»ish  leagues  (twenty  French)  from  the  Puerto 
WBey.  having  in  the  rear  several  carriage  roods, 
^hich  branch  out  from  this  principal  passage  of  the 
^rra  Morenn,  and  jmrticularly  the  royal  road  front 
Madrid  to  Granada.  The  position  of  Andujar  is  of 
itaelf  badly  calculated  for  defence,  in  the  season 
^Iwn  the  Cfuadalquivir  is  fordable,  and  when,  conse* 
<]«ently,  the  points  which  must  be  guarded  are  in- 
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definitely  multiplied.      The  GeTieral-in-<*hief  em 
voureti  to  render  it  stronger  by  additional  works, 
tower  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  was  made  capable 
containing  infantry,  and  on  the  left  bank  a  hom* 
work  was  constructed,   to  serve  as  a  bridge  head. 
This  work,  however,  was  useless,  it  being  impossible 
to  prevent  its  being  enfiladed  from  the  neighbour- 
ing mountain*     Every  body,  even  the  conscripts,  felt 
certain  that,  in  case  of  the  enemy  attacking  them^ 
it  would   not   be   by   the   bridge    that    he  wi 
do  it. 

There  was  nothing  whatever  to  justify  the  choice^ 
of  such  a   position,  especially  since,  in  consequence^ 
of  the  junction  with  Vedel,  it  was  known  to  be  de- 
cided, that  the  corps  of  observation  of  the  Girond^ 
should  remain  on  the  defensive,  till  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Sarragossa  and  Valencia.      Military  reason 
prescrilied  that  operations  should  be  confined  to  th^ 
defence  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  by  fortifying  the  i^sa^^ 
sageSj  occupying  in  force  the  Despefia  Perros,  ancJ 
keeping   moveable  columns    at    Santa    Elena.     Ir^ 
this  position  all  the  principal  communications  woiilcJ^ 
have  been  commanded,  and  the  approach  of  the  enc-^ 
my  would   have  been    seen.      The   communicati 
with  Madrid  would  have  been  more  easy,  and 
inforcements  would  have  been   more  expeditiot 
received,  when  the  jjeriod  arrived  for  resuming  tbe^ 
offensive.     The  army  would  have  drawn  its  provi-^' 
sions  from  La  Mancha*  which  produces  grain,  anc^ 
particularly  rye,  in  aliimdance.     While  waiting  fo** 


ene-^ 


iMga^ines  to  be  foruied  from  the  I'esoiircejs  of  the 
Ipen  countryt  tlie  troops  stationed  in  the  mountaiD 
brould  have  subsisted  on  the  supply  of  biscuit  which 
Iras  accumulated  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela.  The 
loldier  would  have  recruited  hij$  spirits  and  strength, 
»Vy  drinking  the  excellent  wines  of  Vat  de  Fehas  and 
Man£anares. 

General  Dupont  remained  at  Andujar  with  the 
divisions  of  Barbou  and  Frcsia.  He  posted  Vedel 
^t  fiaylen,  a  distance  of  seven  leagues  behind  hi  in, 
and  charged  him  to  hold  the  Puerto  del  Key  and 
^^  communication  with  La  Mancha.  The  banks 
H^e  Upper  Guadalc|uivir  are  unhealtliy,  so  much 
PPttiat  a  traveller  has  called  them  the  eternal  aliode 
M^pulTid  fevei's.  It  was  then  the  very  hottest  period 
pf  summer.  Besides  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun» 
P^  soldiers  suifered  also  the  pangs  of  hunger.  They 
Nd  neither  wine,  vinegar,  nor  Iirandy,  and  they 
illy  had  but  half  a  ration  of  bread*  and  some- 
but  a  quarter  ;  wine  was  supplied  only  to 
l^e  hospitals.  The  town  of  Andujur,  which  has  a 
Copulation  of  fourteen  thousand  souls*  was,  like  the 
pt^  of  the  country,  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants, 
i'l^e  soldiers  were  obliged  to  get  in  the  harvest  them- 
*'ves,  to  thrash  the  grain,  to  grind  it<  and  to  bake 
l^^^ir  own  bread.  Since  that  period,  this  has  become 
IP^re  child's  play  to  the  troops  of  the  aimy  of  Spain  ; 

t*  in  1808,  they  were  not  accustomed  to  it :  the 
Kiscripts  were  attacked  by  disease ;  in  less  than  a 
^»t.night  six  hundred  of  them  were  sent  to  tlie  hos- 
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pitaL  Those  who  did  not  £iU  mick»  experienoed  a 
great  diminution  of  strength^  and  lost  the  instra^ 
tion,  the  discipline,  and  the  unity  of  actiaii»  whidi 
they  had  acquired  during  the  repose  of  the  pf^viMS 
winter. 

The  necessity  of  covering  the  flanks  of  the  amy, 
of  overawing  the  enemy,  of  keeping  him  ia  €3^ 
till  offensive  war&re  could  be  resumed^  and  of  fn- 
curing  provisions,  led  the  French  a  second  timelo 
Jaen.    Brigadier-general  Gassagn^  €f  VedeL'sdin- 
sion,  marched  thither  from  Baylen,  with  fiwr  batts- 
lions.    He  passed  the  Guadalquivir  in  tihe  teny- 
boat,  at  the  lord  of  Mengibar,  and  reached  the  tova 
at  noon  on  the  1st  of  July.     The  insurgentSg  laoie 
numerous  than  in  the  former  case,  and  nunglisd  intb 
some  detachments  of  regulars,  were  driven  bflck 
beyond  Jaen.    The  inhabitants  had  fled  from  tbeir 
dwellings.  On  the  2nd,  Major-general  Don  Theqdoie 
de  Reding  arrived  with  the  Swiss  regimeiit».JKral» 
of  the  same  name,  and  a  squadron  of  royal  ombi- 
neers,  and  attacked  the  French :  he  was  repntaed. 
He  renewed  the  attack  on  the  3d,  but  with  90  bet- 
ter success.     These  three  actions  cost  the  Spanisid^ 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  men.     The  Freoch  Ih^ 
two  hundred  killed  and  wounded.     Among  the  fal- 
ter was  Battalion-colonel  Magnesse,  of  the  first  le- 
gion.   A  brigade  four  leagues  beyond  the  Gundsl- 
quivir  was  in  a  hazardous  situation  ;  Dupont»  there- 
fore, recalled  it.     General  Cassagne  returned,  en  tlv 
4th,  to  Baylen.     Some  companies  were  left  to  gutfd 
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the  ferry«-boat  of  Meogibar.  An  engineer  was  also 
directed  to  reconnoitre  carefully  the  fords  of  the 
river»  and  to  construct  redans  for  the  defence  of  the 


In  the  mean  time,  when,  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 
General  Fr^  had  advanced  to  San  Glemente,  the 
necessity  of  taking  post  iti  force  at  the  point  of 
Madrilejos,  and  of  occupjdng  La  Mancha,  was  felt  at 
Madrid.  Brigadier-general  Lefranc  marched  thither 
wifli  the  sixth  provisional  regiment,  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  second  division  of  the  corps  of  obser- 
vation of  the  Ocean  coasts.  General  Gobert,  who 
commanded  the  division,  followed  Lefranc  with  his 
second  brigade,  composed  of  two  temporary  regiments 
of  light  infantry,  two  squadrons  of  cuirassiers,  and 
four  light  field  pieces.  He  pushed  forward  Lefranc, 
left  a  battalion  at  Madrilejos,  another,  with  cannon, 
at  Manzanar^s,  a  third  in  the  vicinity  of  Puerto 
del  Rey,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Dupont, 
he  descended  into  Andalusia  with  what  remained. 
This  remnant  was  trifling,  but  Dupont,  who  was 
conscious  of  his  weakness,  and  the  risk  to  which  be 
waa  exposed,  rallied  round  him  the  troops  from  all 
quarters.  He  incessantly  solicited  reinforcements 
fiwn  Madrid  ;  he  wrote  to  Fr^  to  join  him,  if  he 
bad  no  enemies  at  San  Clemente.  He  represented 
t6  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  that  the  diversions  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Moncey  at 
Granada,  would  not  be  equivalent  to  the  addi- 
tion of  force  which  would  be  made  by  the  direct 
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junction  of  two  battalions  witli  the  corps  of  obs^f 
vation  of  the  Gironde. 

The  fears  which  Dupont  felt  were  not  ground- 
less.   Inaction  doubled^  nay,  quadrupled  the  eoeinjrg 
strength,  at  the  same  time  that  it  diminished  ours- 
Every  day*s  delay  increased  his  confidence  and  his 
resources-     Considerable  forces,  of  i^arious  kinds,  ac- 
cumulated round  him.     The  Junta  of  Seville  issue^ 
its  commands  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  govet^fl 
ment  which  had  just  burst  into  existence  in  the 
midst  of  popular  storms*     It  was  obeyed  like  a  m-^ 
gular  monarch,  whose  race  had  for  centuries  toi^ 
seated  on  the  throne.     The  tliree  other  kingdortl^ 
of  Andalusia    and    Estremadura    suspended    their 
provincial    rivalships,   and   rallied   round  it ;    and^^ 
while  its  recognition  by  the  Indies  was  awaited,  H 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Canaries.     At  thevoiov 
of  the  magistrates,  whom  Seville  had  named,  there^ 
were  renewed  in  Andalusia  those  patriotic  sacrifices*- 
which  did  eternal  honour  to  the  French  Republicans 
of  1792.     Tlie  young  ran  to  arms  ;  the  old  man  of- 
fered his  children ;  his  children,  more  fortimate  than 
he  was,  since  they  could  shed  their  blood  for  their 
country.     The  treasury  was  filled  by  the  gifb  of 
the  citizens :  the  calm,  but  gloomy  and  terrible  atti- 
tude of  the  people  completely  silenced  the  vile  cal- 
culations of  avarice  and  selfishness.     Rich  and  poor, 
noble  and  plebeian,  all  hastentnl  to  an-ay  themsebo 
under  the  national  banners.     The  old  corps  weft 
completed,  and  new  ones  were  formed.    In  tes^thana 
month  the  Junta  could  ojipose  to  the  French  a  regular 
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army  of  thifty*nine  battalioTis  and  twenty -one  squa* 
drons,  with  a  well-organized  artillery.     The  great- 
est part  was  formed  at  Seville,  the  remainder  at 
Malaga  and  Granada,   by  the  active  exertions  of 
Theodore  de  Reding,  who  was  destined  to  render 
jCdebrated  in  the  annals  of  Spain,  a  name  which 
itzerland  had  long  honoured,  for  the  democrattcal 
WtiieB  which  were  hereditary  in  his  family.     In  the 
number  there  were  many  recruits  without  unifornis, 
but  all  had  arms.     These  ^ioldiers  imbilxxl  from  the 
population  a  new  energy,  and  they  enhanced  that 
•fctgy  by  their  eagerness  to  distinguish  themselves, 
•hii  English  corps  of  General  Spencer,  which  had 
TOded  at  Cadiz,  showed  itself  at  a  distance  to  friends 
•*<4    enemies,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  Spaniards, 
*»    at  the  least,  as  a  reserve  ready  to  supixirt  them 
'^  oase  of  their  receiving  a  check. 

Lieutenant-general  Don  Francisco  Xavier  de  Ca»- 
t'l^ios  was  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  He 
^^s  grown  old  in  the  profession  of  arms^  and  wm 
l^^loved  both  by  officers  and  soldiers  for  his  mi!d- 
"^a*  and  his  amiable  manners.  He  possessed  rather 
*«  shrewdness  which  can  tura  to  account  the  glory 
•■  ethers,  than  the  superior  qualities  which  enable 
th^j].  posgessor  to  acquire  it  for  himself.  The  Junta 
^  Seville  distrusted  the  character  of  Castailos* 
'^  gave  him,  as  a  colleague,  one  of  its  most  dar- 
'**^,  enthusiastic,  spirit-stirring  members.  Loaded 
**tb  debts,  and  prosecuted  at  Madrid  on  a  charge 
I  *  forgery.  Count  Tilli  had  rushetl  into  the  revolu- 
■    ^*Oii,  after  the  manner  of  Catiline.     Castanus  could 
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do  nothing  without  him.  He  was  not  allowed! 
receive  even  a  flag  of  truce  except  in  his  presence. 
The  Andalusian  troops  successively  bent  th 
course  to  Cordova  and  to  Jaen.  They  formed  foi 
divisions.  The  firsts  under  the  orders  of  Reding, 
was  on  the  right.  It  was  ten  thousand  strong*  and 
contained  the  best  troops.  The  second  consisted  of 
six  thousand  men,  and  was  led  by  the  Marquis  of 
Coupigni,  an  old  Walloon  officer,  and  of  a  family 
which  was  originally  from  the  Cambresis.  The 
Junta  had  recently  pronioted  hini  to  be  Marecbal 
de  camp*  An  old  Irish  officer.  Brigadier  Don 
Felix  Jones,  commanded  the  third  division,  wbich» 
joined  to  the  reserve,  under  Don  Juan  Manuel  de  k 
Pena,  amounted  to  between  eight  and  ten  thousand 
men.  pThere  was,  besides,  a  corps  of  flankers,  ai 
the  head  of  w^hich  were  Lieutenant-colonel  Doo 
Juan  De  la  Cruz  and  Colonel  Valdecanos,  On  the 
let  of  July,  Castanos  sent  to  the  French  General  the 
declaration  of  war  issued  against  France  by  the 
Junta  of  Seville;  the  latter  in  retnrn  transmitted 
to  the  Spanish  General  the  imperial  decree,  wliicb 
proclaimed  Joseph  Napoleon  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies.  An  attempt  was  made  to  open  a  negotia* 
tioo  with  hira  ;  which,  however,  was  frustrated  bj 
the  will  and  the  presence  of  Count  Tilli.  On 
the  9th  of  Julyi  the  head-c[uarters  of  the  SpanUk 
General  were  at  Arjonilla,  a  league  and  a  half  from 
Andujar.  The  two  armies  might  thenceforth  be 
considered  as  in  fidl  D^>eration. 

Dupont  was  on  his  guard.     As  thv  Spaniards  e%* 
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leaded  their  right  as  far  as  Aldea  del  Rio,  an  officer 
of  engineers  was  sent,  on  the  10th,  with  a  liattalion^ 
bj  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  to  the  bridge 
|of  Marmolejo,  of  which  he  destroyed  two  aicheSi 
notwithstanding  the  Sjmniards  endeavoured  to  pre* 
2  Tent  him  by  a  fire  of  musketry*  It  was  arranged, 
that  the  moveable  columns  should  set  out  each  room- 
tog  from  Andujar  and  Baylen,  to  meet  at  the  bridge 
of  the  Rumblan  General  Vedel  was  directed  to 
watch  the  course  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  to  send 
daily  reconnoitring  parties  below  Kspelui»  opposite 
ifueva  de  la  Reyna,  and  as  far  as  a  mill  a 
above  Andujar.  At  the  passage  of  Men* 
gibar  was  established  a  cor()S  of  fifteen  hundred 
flttti*  commanded  by  Liger*Belair,  a  general-officer. 
This  corps  bad  a  main-guard  of  cavalry  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river* 

This  main-guard  was  almost  entirely  carried  off 
by  the  enemy  on  the  IStli,  and  the  Spaniards  esta- 
blished tljcmselves  strongly  in  tlie  village  of  Mengi- 
bar.  On  the  1 4th  they  appeared  in  force  on  the 
heights  of  Arjona  and  Villa  Nueva,  In  the  whole 
distance  between  Andujai-  and  Mengi!>ar,  there  was 
a  fire  of  musketry  and  cannon  reciprocally  kept  up 
Soom  each  bank.  On  the  15th  the  Frencli  saw  a 
amerous  corps  forming  into  masses  on  tlie  heights 
between  Arjonilla  and  Andujar.  It  was  the  third 
division  and  the  reserve  of  Castanos.  The  Sjianiards 
hrym  to  cannonade  the  bridge  head  with  twelve  and 
sixteen    pounders.      Gcneiid    DujKjnt    manned   the 
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works,  and  drew  up  his  troops  behind  the  tow1 
receive  the  attack. 

'  The  danger  was  not  there.  Castanos  had  a  ci 
fused  notion  of  the  faults  of  the  position  of  Anduji 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  French  troops  w^ 
scattered  about.  Partly  trona  instinct^  and  partly  io 
consequence  of  tlie  local  situation  of  the  points 
whence  iiis  forces  directed  their  march,  he  had  f( 
two  days  been  manoeuvring  in  such  a  manner 
to  occupy  the  eneray  with  his  left,  while,  by 
right,  he  endeavoured  to  cut  their  line  of  opera 
While  the  demonstration  was  making  against  Andu- 
jar,  the  second  division,  commanded  by  the  Marquis 
de  Coupigni,  showed  itself  near  Villa  Nueva  de 
Reyna,  ready  to  join,  by  its  right,  with  the 
division.  Reding  ordered  Liger-Belair  to  be 
tacked  by  an  advanced  guard,  which,  howev< 
hastened  to  repass  the  Guadalquivir,  on  the 
proach  of  Greneral  Vedel,  who  marched  against 
with  his  division  from  Baylen. 
^*  On  the  same  day  General  Gobert  arrived  at  Baj^ 
len.  To  Linares,  a  small  town,  three  league! 
from  the  road,  he  detached  a  battalion  and  one  re^ 
giment  of  cuirassiers,  and  sent  the  other  regit 
ment  to  General  Dupont ;  so  that  there  remabcd 
with  him  only  five  or  six  hundred  foot,  two  hundred 
horse,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon.  General  LefranCi 
who,  during  their  advance,  had  been  a  inarch 
him,  reached  Andujar  witli  the  sixth  pmvisiODil 
regiment  and  several  detachments  of  liarbou  s  and 
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Fresia's  divisions.  Thus,  while  the  movement  of 
the  Spaniards  was  effecting  from  left  to  right,  the 
French  did  not  perceive  the  snare,  but  likewise 
drew  their  lefl  closer  towards  their  right. 

In  pursuance  of  this  system,  and  in  the  per* 
severing  belief  that  Andujar  was  about  to  be  at*- 
tacked,  and  being  in  ignorance  of  what  was  going 
on  before  Mengibar,  Dupont  ordered  Vedel  to  send- 
him  a  reinforcement  of  a  battalion,  and  even  of  a 
brigade,  in  case  the  enemy  did  not  threaten  Vedel 
bimself  with  superior  numbers.  Vedel  had  not 
seen  any  considerable  body  of  Spaniards  engaged 
that  day  in  the  attack,  and  it  seemed  to  be  unnecesn 
sary  for  him  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  Baylen^* 
iftow  that  Gobert  was  arrived.  Induced  by  these 
motives,  and  in  some  measure  also,  by  the  repugu 
nance  which  general  officers  feel  to  fritter  into  small 
parties  the  troops  which  they  command,  he  set  out 
for  Andujar,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  with  all  his 
division,  except  twelve  hundred  infantry,  a  hundred 
dragoons,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which  he  left 
with  General  Liger-Belair,  to  guard  the  passage  of 
Mengibar.  General  Gobert  immediately  recalled 
Uie  cuirassiers  from  Linares;  not  that  he  did  not 
ttrnik  them  useful  on  that  point,  for  he  warned  the 
General-in-Chief  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  at 
Baeza,  and  in  a  situation  to  advance  on  La  Caro* 
Una ;  but  in  order  to  post  them  at  Baylen,  which 
was  unprotected,  and  to  support  Liger-«Belair.  Dur* 
ing*  the  night,   Vedel's  division   made  a  ioilflome 
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march,  because  it  was  hj  m  road  wfaidi  is  iMaier 
to  the  Guadalquivir  than  the  high  road.  On  the 
morning  of  the  l6th,  while  approaching  Andujv, 
it  heard  a  violent  cannonade.  It  was  Gaatanos,  who 
was  renewing  the  demonstrations  of  attack,  wUdi 
he  b^an  on  the  day  before.  This  time  cokuiiai 
were  formed,  as  if  to  force  a  passage  above  tte 
bridge.  They  retired,  however,  at  the  moment 
when  Vedel's  division  appeared  on  the  summit  4if 
the  heights  which  overlook  Andujar. 

The  action  became  general  along  the  whole  fine. 
On  the  right  of  the  French,  Lieutenant-colonel  Dm 
Juan  de  la  Cruz,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  bundled 
Spaniards,  crossed  the  Guadalquivir  on  the  bridge  of 
Marmolejo,  which  had  been  repaired,  and  gained 
the  mountains  of  Sementera,  to  the  right  and  some- 
what in  the  rear  of  Greneral  Dupont's  positioB. 
General  Lefranc  hastened  thither,  with  the  sixth 
provisional  regiment,  compelled  the  flanking  corps 
to  fall  back,  and  then  returned  to  Andujar; 

It  was  supposed  that  the  Marquis  de  Ccrap^ni 
wished  to  pass  the  Guadalquivir  below  Villa  Nuefs 
de  la  Reyna.  The  defence  of  this  point  was  en- 
trusted to  two  battalions  of  the  fourth  l^oD. 
They  replied  to  the  fire  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
though  the  latter  had  brought  cannon^  each  party 
retained  its  position. 

At  Mengibar  the  combat  wore  a  more  serioos 
aspect.  General  Reding  posted  some  sharp-shooien 
opposite  the  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the 
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memjs   attention,   while    the   main    liody    of   his 
tioops  crossed    the   Guadali{uivir»    at   the   ford   of 
Rincon,  half  a   league   above.     As   the  Spaniards 
attacked  with  a  superiority  of  eight   to  one,  they 
made  a  rapid  progress.     Gobert,  wbo»  as  soon  as 
he   tieard  of  the  attack »  had  begitn  hi.s  march   to 
sit|iport    Liger-Belair,  joined   the   troops    of    that 
midway  between    Baylen    and   Mengibar, 
it  was  only  by  dint  of  the  most  stremious  ex- 
ertions that  he  succeeded  in  rallying  them.     Tlie 
enetny  now    slackened  his  inarch,  though  he  con* 
tiniied  to  gain  ground.     While  Gijbert  was  tiringing 
his  troops  into  action^  he  was  wounded  in  the  head 
^7  u  ball,  of  which  he  died  on  the  following  day.* 
T^^  command  was  assumed  by  Brigadier*general  Du- 
foi4r.     Finding  himsellMmrd  pressed,  he  ordered  the 
^^^tutrnmen  to  charge.     This  fine  l>ody  of  men  over- 
•^'^ed  the  Spaniards  by  its  vigour.     They  halted,  and 
•^^forc  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  firing  ceased. 
T^€?  French  re-entered  Baylen.     The  loss  which  they 
'""Stained  was  not  considerable.     Not  only  did  the 
Sp«uiiards  leave  them  unpursued,  but  they  also  re- 
ctYiiBed  the  Gtiadalquivir.     Some  have  affirmed  that 
th^  were  in  want  of  provisions;  others  Jiave  conjee- 
Uaicd  with  more  reason*  that  Reding  did  not  think 
bimself  in  safety  on  the  right  bank  with  a  single 
Uivision.       However   this   may   be,   his   retrc^rade 

•  Oobert,  ao  old  friend  of  Dupont,  having  been  His  principal 
itaff-^i^eeT  tnTmcany,  being  dedrons  of  serving  with  him,  hii 
dsfiMD,  which  originaliy  belonged  lo  Moocey's  oorpft*  vrmt  ex- 
diaiiged  fot  FrtTc's. 
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hJl^heAiBilitai^  mnk ;  and  when  he  mikm 
dihuiOf  no  one  doubted  that  he  would  §g^ 
shal's  tniTicheon  at  Cadiz.  In  the  battle  ol 
on  Che  Sffth  ci  December,  1800,  when  he  ? 
the  commaod  of  Brune,  he  changed  into  a 
attack  the  secondary  operation  with  wliid 
entrusted;  and  the  obstinacy  which  he 
against  the  enemy,  after  the  general-inn 
sent  him  orders  to  retreat,  gained  for  Ds 
fame  of  a  daring  generaL  This  fame  he 
and  increased  in  the  German  campaig 
among  those  who  most  closely  observed  h 
were  some  who  did  not  allow  that  he 
strong  determination  and  the  inspiration  ol 
ment ;  but  all  agreed  in  acknowledging  his 
courage  and  distinguished  talents. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  sixteenth,  Diqx)n( 
intelligence  of  what  had  taken  place  on 
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ttem,  dther  beyond  the  Guadalquivir,  to  crush  the 
aldiers  and  peasants  of  Castanos,  or  in  the  Sierra 
liarana,  to  guard  the  passes. 

'  Of  these  two  modes  of  proceeding,  the  first  was 
fllMk  in  accordance  with  the  French  character ;  the 
Mond  suited  best  with  the  general  state  of  affain 
mihe  Peninsula.  Now  that  the  French  fleet  had 
idien  into  the  enemy's  hands,  there  was  no  longer 
•'  Teason  for  hurrying  on  to  Cadiz.  The  Duke  of 
R»v^,  on  his  succeeding  to  Murat,  had  expressed  a 
iMih  that  Dupont  would  remain  in  presence  of  the 
fKmy  till  the  first  news  had  been  received  from 
l^irienda;  now,  for  the  last  four  days,  Monceys 
tthore  had  been  known  at  Dupont's  head-quarters. 
Bit,  on  the  other  hand,  the  main  tenor  of  the  cor- 
tiqiondence  was,  that  the  Andalusian  expedition 
was  not  given  up,  and  that  reinforcements  would 
ht'  sent  as  soon  as  difficulties  were  got  rid  of  in 
oiber  quarters ;  and  it  has  since  been  ascertained, 
tlM  the  Emperor,  looking  upon  Andujar  as  the  key 
ol  Andalusia,  and  not  having  the  means  of  forming 
a  judgment  as  to  its  intrinsic  merit,  blamed  Savary 
tk^hmrmg  allowed  the  possibility  of  evacuating  it; 
la^lMLverse  was  he  from  a  retrograde  movements 
-'Dupont  ordered  Vedel  to  lead  back  immediately, 
1^  his  division  and  the  sixth  provisional  regi- 
ibelonging  to  the  division  of  the  Corps  of  Qbser- 
of  the  Ocean ;  to  rally  the  troops  which  bad 
at  the  passage  of  Mengibar ;  and  to  drive 
to  the  other  tide  of  the  river.     IteiiiDi- 
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self  determined  to  remain  at  Andtijar,  which 
persisted  in  ccnsiderinsi^  as  the  most  dangerous 
By  thus  disuniting  the  troops,  and  placing  hi 
in  tlie  least  centml  point,  he  ran  the  risk  of 
accidents  which  might  arise  from  the  erroneous  di—  ^ 
rection,  the  faults  and  the  omissions  of  which  |(H 
subordinate  officers  might  be  guilty,  in  consequeno^ 
of  their  having  only  an  im|>erfect  view  of  things. 

While  these  dispositions  were  making  at  Ai 
jar,  and  Vedel  was  preparing  to  execute  them, 
nerals  Dufour  and  Liger  Belair  were  far  from 
ing  tranquil  at  Baylen.     Armed  peasants  and 
soldiers  had  been  seen  coasting  along  the  Frcndi 
wing  by  the  mountains,  and  endeavouring  to  e: 
their  front  beyond  it.     About  seven  in  the  evenin^J 
the  battalion  which  occupied  Linares,  was  mltackescl 
by  the  flankers  of  Colonel  Valdecanos,  from 
and  retreated  towards  the  high  road.     Dufour  si^ 
posed  that  the  enemy  wished  to  seize  on  the  Puerto? 
del  Rey.    General  Gobert.  his  predecessor,  had  beer? 
of  the  same  opinion.     The  specific  destination  (rf 
his  division  being,  not  to  fight  in  Andatiisis,  bui 
t^  preserve  the  passes  in  the  rnountain^s  he  in  con- 
sequence  moved  with  all  his  troops  to  GuacromUt 
three  leagues  from  Baylen^  on  the  high  road. 

Vedel,    meanwhile,    after   inarching    during  tk* 
whole  of  the    night,  arrived  at  Baylen,    where -in. 
found  neither  friends  nor  enemies.    He  was  told 
Linares  had  I>een  evacuated  the  evening  before : 
Dufour  had  set  off  hastily  to  Guarroman  to  reidi 
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that  place  before  the  Spaniards,  and  that  the  latter 
were  already  at  La  Carolina*     Reconnoitring  par- 
ties, which  he  sent  out  along  the  Guadalquivir,  ai|d 
who  returned  without  having  seen  the  enemy,  ap- 
peared to  confirm   this  opinion.     Since  Reding  w^g 
not  here,  his  absence  probably  arose  from  his  ma- 
Bceuvring  elsewhere.     Vedel  was  a  general  of  divi* 
sion,  who  had  been  rapidly  raised  to  that  elevated 
rank,  for  having  formerly  displayed,  under  the  eyes 
of  Greneral  Bonaparte,  in  Italy,  a  remarkable  de<^ 
gree  of  bravery,  and  for  having  subsequently  given 
the  highest  and  most  splendid  reputation  to  a  regi- 
ment of  light  infantry,  which  became  a  model  to  the 
army.  Vedel  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  serve 
with  zeal,  and  to  render  himself  worthy  of  the  addi- 
tional fietvour  which  the  Emperor  had  recently  grant- 
ed him,  in  creating  him  a  count  of  the  empire.     He 
was  convinced  that  the  enemy  wished  to  arrive  be- 
fore him  at  the  pass  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  which 
was  the  key  of  the  position.     Dufour  confirmed  him 
in  this  idea,  by  writing  from  Guarroman,  that  a 
corps  of  ten  thousand  Spaniards  was  marching  in 
the   defiles.      Vedel,  not   thinking  Dufour  strong 
enough,  proceeded  to  Guarroman,  joiaed  the  troops 
of  General  Dufour,  and   pushed  him  forward  as 
fiir  as  Santa  Elena,  almost  at  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra;  then,  after  having  scarcely  allowed  his  divi- 
sion time  to  recover  from  the  &tigue  of  its  continual 
n^tly  and  daily  marches,  he  conducted  it  to  La 
Carolina,  at  which  place  it  arrived  on  the  ISth. 
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On  his  removing  to  this  distance  from  his  com- 
mander-in-chief, Vedel  informed  him  of  the  step 
which  he  was  taking.  He  sent  from  Baylen  the 
report  of  General  Dufour.  He  despatched  a  second 
when  he  reached  Guarroman.  Brigadier-Grenenl 
Cavrois  remained  at  Baylen,  with  a  battalion  and 
piece  of  cannon,  during  the  whole  of  the  17th»  and 
did  not  set  out  till  midnight,  to  take  post  at  Guarr 
roman,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  movementi 
of  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  Linares. 

Dupont  approved  of  the  exertions  which  Vedd 
had  made  to  outstrip  the  Spaniards.  **  March  against 
them,**  wrote  he  to  Vedel,  "  drive  them  back  od 
Baeza  and  Ubeda ;  secure  the  post  of  Baylen^  and 
then  rejoin  me. — I  do  not  care  about  occupying  An- 
dujar.  That  post  is  of  no  consequence.  The  essen- 
tial thing  is  to  beat  the  enemy,  and  to  avail  our- 
selves of  his  being  dispersed  in  small  corps,  in  order 
to  crush  him." 

Thus  the  unfortunate  illusion  which  had  led  him 
to  occupy,  guard.,  and  fortify  a  position  so  much  out  of 
the  proper  defensive  line,  began  to  vanish.  It  vaoisb- 
ed  entirely  when  he  read  Vedel's  second  report,  whidi 
arrived  before  noon  on  the  18th.  Vedels  quitting 
the  important  post  of  Baylen,  the  enormous  giq>  ber 
tween  Barbou  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  even, 
the  inaction  of  the  Spanish  troops  that  remained 
with  Castanos  on  the  heights  of  Arjonilla,  all  de- 
clared how  precious  was  time.  But  Dupont  had  a 
great  number  of  carriages  {impedimenta)  with  the 
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bops,  and  he  considei^  it  indispeosable  lo  con- 
eal  his  march  from  Castanfos,  The  dispositions 
rere  made  to  pot  the  troops  in  motion  at  night-fall. 
!t  was  too  late. 

Not  a  movement  of  the  French  army,  not  a  plan, 
lot  a  thought,  of  its  general  escaped  the  Spaniards* 
Knee  the  15th.  they  had  intercepted  all  the  letters 
irbich  Ihipont  despatched  to  Madrid.  Along  with 
the  expression  of  an  eager  desire  to  keep  his  gi-ound 
ttAndujar,  and  to  resume  the  offensive  as  soon  as 
PKble,  his  correspondence  disclosed  to  them  a  dis- 
hlist  arising  from  the  scantiness  of  his  means,  and 
in  undefined  uneasiness  as  to  the  future.  The  Spa* 
fcish  generals  were  particularly  struck  with  his  account 
rf  the  terrible  distress  of  the  French  soldiers ;  a 
Jfatms,  the  details  of  which  formed  as  it  were  the 
pround  of  the  picture  that  Dupont  never  failed  to 
P«bt  of  his  situation.  They  determined,  therefore, 
Scarry  into  effect  the  plan  which  they  had  hitherto 
Wy  meditated  upon. 

On  the  evening  uf  the  !7th,  General  Reding's  di- 
irion  passed  the  Guadalquivir.  It  was  joined  on 
|(  morning  of  the  1 8th,  by  that  which  the  Marquis 
^■>upigni  commanded.  After  having  effected 
Rr  junction,  the  two  divisions  marched  to  Baj'- 
I.  They  had  orders  to  march,  on  the  morrow, 
kinst  Andujar,  and  to  take  that  position  in  the 
Ir,  while  Casta^os  attacked  it  in  front,  and  the 
taU  corps  of  Don  Juan  de  la  Truz  appeared  on  the 
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From  Andujar  to  Bayleii  the  distance 
leagues.  The  road  {Masses  through  a  mountainous" 
and  woody  country,  and  leaves  far  to  the  left  the 
high  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  are  al* 
most  always  in  sight,  and  to  the  right  the  Gnadal* 
quivir,  the  course  of  which  is  not  \4siMe.  At  four 
leagues  and  a  half  from  Andujar,  a  stone  bridge 
crosses  the  Rumblar ;  this  is  a  winding  river,  of 
which  the  banks  are  steep,  and  the  bed  is  filled  n# 
rocks.  Beyond  rises  a  hill  with  a  flat  summit,  co* 
vered  with  olives,  which  decreases  in  height  towarf^ 
Baylen,  and  round  the  foot  of  which,  on  the  no 
west  side,  runs  the  valley  of  the  Rumblar,  After 
having  passed  the  plantation  of  olives,  and  arrired 
within  half  a  league  of  tlie  town,  the  traveller  comes 
to  another  bridge,  over  a  rivulet  which  runs  into  tbe^ 
Guadiel, 

These  details  are  necessary,  to  enable  the  reacfcr 
to  comprehend  the  unprecedented  events  which  w^ 
are  about  to  relate.  General  Dupont  quitted  Aad 
jar  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  ^^ 
having  destroyed  the  bridge  on  the  Guadalquitrt^ 
and  the  horn-work  on  the  left  bank*  The  ma 
was  begun  by  an  advanced  guard,  under  the  or 
of  Brigadier-general  Chaljert,  composed  of  the  seh 
companies  and  the  first  battalion  of  the  fourth 
gion,  a  squadron  of  chasseurs,  and  two  four-potw* 
ders.  At  an  interval  of  half  a  league  came  the  rc^ 
of  the  legion,  and  four  pieces  of  artillery  beloi^gWj 
to  General  Dupr^'s  Itrigadc  of  horse  chasseui-s,    TM 
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Ulowed  a  long  file  of  more,  than  five  hundred  artil* 
jerjr  and  ba^age  waggons,  which  were  silently  es- 
corted by  the  soldiers  of  the  second  battalion  of  the 
fourth  Swiss  regiment.  Next  succeeded  the  Swiss 
brigade,  lately  in  the  Spanish  service^  General  Pan- 
netier's  brigade  of  infantry,  the  dragoons,  the  cuiras- 
siers, and  the  marine  battalion  of  the  imperial  guard. 
The  march  was  closed  by  a  rear  guard  of  six  select 
companies,  fifty  dragoons,  and  two  four-pounders. 
The  General-in-chief,  Dupont,  headed  the  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  combatants  who  preceded  the  bag- 
gage. The  General  of  division,  Barbou,  marched 
with  that  portion  of  the  column  which  brought  up 
the  rear. 

On  the  19th,  at  half  past  three  in  the  morning, 
the  advanced  guard  traversed  the  flat  summit  which 
is  beyond  the  Rumblar.  Don  Theodore  Reding  was 
at  that  moment  forming  his  columns  on  the  further 
side  of  the  hill,  to  lead  them  against  Andujar.  In 
the  darkness,  the  French  light  troops  came  in  con-* 
tact  with  some  Spanish  soldiers.  A  fire  of  mus- 
ketry was  commenced  on  both  sides ;  the  advanced 
guard  was  immediately  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  in 
the  olive  plantation.  The  Spaniards  also  placed 
themselves  in  battle  array,  Coupigni's  division  to 
the  north,  and  Reding's  division  to  the  south,  of  the 
high  road.  A  battalion  of  Walloon  guards,  on  which 
they  reckoned  greatly,  was  divided  into  two,  to 
strengthen  the  two  wings.  Two  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, one  of  which  was  served  by  horse  artillery-men, 
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were  already  harnessed  and  in  march.     These  W€rt 
instantly  brought  into  play, 

Dupont  saw  that  it  was  necessary,  at  all  hazards, 
to  force  the  passage  to  Baylen,  and  that  it  was  abo 
indispensable  to  attack  with  speed  and  vigour,  tbit 
Castanos  might  not  have  time  to  come  up  with  tl 
rear  guard.  He  ordered  up  reinforcements.  .Tfcl 
real"  of  the  coluinn  was  nearly  three  leagues  distani 
from  the  head.  These  troop>;  marched  in  close  ordi 
and  the  baggage  pressed  forward,  and  doubled  their 
files  on  the  flat  summit,  Barbou  made  di$pasiti( 
to  defend  the  bridge  and  the  left  bank,  against 
enemy  advancing  from  Andujar. 

While  waiting  for  succours,  the  advanced  guard 
sustained  with  energy  an  unequal  contest.     It  lost 
no  ground,  but  it  suffered  severely  from  the  enefii; 
fire,  and  its   two  four-pounders  were   dismounted 
The  remainder  of  Chabert's  brigade.  General  Du 
pre's  horse  chasseurs,  the  dragoons,  General  Privfl 
cuirassiers,  and  General  Schramm's  Swiss  brigei 
at  length  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle.     The  in 
they  came  up,  they  were  bronght  into  action,  wi1 
out  waiting  tor  the  chances    of   success  being  in- 
creased by  a  greater  accumulation  of  force. 

Chabert  and  Dupre  fought  on  the  road  and  to 
the  left.  The  latter,  an  old  warrior,  worthy  of  praise 
for  his  military  virtues,  was  mortally  wounded  in 
combating  against  the  Walloon  guards,  the  regiment 
of  ias  ordtms  militarts^  and  the  other  troops  which 
wt  i-e  commanded  by  Brigadier  Don  Francisco  de  Haa- 
vedra.     But  it  was  on  the  right  of  the  road  that  thfi 
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most  strenuous  efforts  were  made.  Here,  by  his 
voice  and  his  example,  the  brave  Reding  animated 
|he  courage  of  his  inexperienced  soldiers.  Swiss 
QODtended  against  Swiss ;  Schramm  was  wounded  at 
tJbke  head  of  those  who  marched  under  the  Flench 
slimdard.  The  cuirassiers  destroyed  a  regiment  of 
Sipanish  infantry,  and  sabred  the  cannoneers  on  theh* 
gpms.  The  fourth  legion,  led  by  Major  Teulet,  ad- 
Winced  beyond  the  rivulet ;  but  the  Spaniards,  being 
more  numerous,  continued  to  extend  their  wing 
beyond  those  of  their  enemy.  The  French  troops 
4tf  the  centre  were  compelled  to  retrograde,  and  to 
abandon  not  only  the  cannon  which  they  had 
tnken,  but  also  the  two  four>pounders  which 
were  dbmounted  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle. 

:  About  ten  in  the  morning,  Pannetier's  brigade 
came  up  and  took  part  in  the  conflict.  These  sol- 
diers, who  had  hurried  from  the  rear  of  the  column, 
through  the  olives,  and  the  waggons,  and  suffocated 
1^  clouds  of  dust,  were  fatigued  before  they  began  to 
qngage.  The  artillery,  scattered  in  various  parts  of 
|;be  column,  arrived  by  fragments  ;  the  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  the  French  had  never  more  than 
jix  pieces  in  battery  at  once,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  usual  mastery  in  the  use  of  this  weapon,  they 
^ere  almost  immediately  overwhelmed  by  the  su- 
j»erior  fire  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  under  these  in> 
nuspicious  circumstances  that  the  French  recom- 
m^eQced  the  attack  on  the  enemy.  Their  last  re- 
serve soon  entered  the  field;  it  consisted  of  Captain 
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d'Augier*s  jnarine  battalion  of  the  imperial  guard* 
They  were  ouly  three  hundred  men,  but  they  were 
three  hundred  whom  no  fears  could  ever  make  fidi 
They  made  such  exertions  as  were  to  be  ex] 
ed  trom    their   courage.     The  cavalry,  abo,  came 
again  into  action.     Several  times  the  Spanish  line 
was    broken*     Their  reserves,    however,  always  at 
handj    uniformly  came  up  at  the  critical  momeat 
to  repel  successive  eSbrts,  and  all  that   the  Ftei 
could  accomplish  was,  to  preserve  the  positioo  whi 
they  occupied  at  the  outset  of  the  engagement 

Noon  was  now  past.  In  the  different  attacb 
the  Spaniards  had  had  only  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  roen  killed,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five 
wounded.  On  the  side  of  the  French,  nearly  two 
thousand  men  were  either  killed  or  rendered  unfit 
for  service.  In  this  number  were  many  superior 
officers;  the  General-in-chief  himself  was  hurt.  The 
unfortunate  soldiers  were  w^orn  out  by  a  march  4^ 
fifteen  hours  and  a  combat  of  eight.  The  majaritf^ 
of  them  saw  a  battle  for  the  first  time.  Tlieir  bo- 
dies were  debilitated  by  the  sufferings  which  they 
had  undergone  at  Andujar.  The  sun  of  Andalu- 
sia darted  down  on  them  its  pungent  rays  {rayos 
cantes  de  Amialucia),  at  the  heighthofthe  dog  da; 
They  were  dying  with  thirst,  and  water  was  not 
be  procured  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  league*!*  di 
tance.  To  crown  the  whole,  they  were  so  weaken! 
by  profuse  perspiration,  that  they  were  unable  eitl 
to  march  or  tu  carry  their  arms*    Desertion  now  t 
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ptace  from  the  Swis**  regiments  of  Reding,  No.  2, 
Sfid  of  Proeux,  which  had  fought  so  gallantly  on  the 
right ;  there  remained  in  the  French  ranks  only  the 
two  Colonels,  a  small  number  of  officers,  and  eighty 
soldiers.  Despairing  of  being  able  to  lead  his  troops 
to'  the  attack,  and  being  in  i^dorance  of  the  proceed* 
itigs  of  Vedel  and  Dufour,  (jeneral  Dupont  proposed 
a  suspension  of  arms  to  General  Reding.  It  was 
accepted  without  ainy  discussion. 

While  the  parley  was  carrying  on,  the  Spaniidi 
troops  took  post  on  the  heights  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rumblar,  from  the  high  road  to  above  the 
convent  of  San  Vicente.  Dupont  had  succeeded  in 
concealing  his  march  from  Castauos.  The  latter 
obtained  no  information  respecting  it,  till  day-break 
on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth.  He  reniained 
himself  at  Andujar  with  the  third  division,  and 
pushed  forward  Lapena,  but  the  latter  arrived  too 
late  to  bear  a  part  in  the  contest.  He  fired  twelve 
eannpn-shot,  tP  apprise  Reding  of  his  arrival.  The 
other  troops  which  the  French  saw  coming  up, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Rumblar,  were  those  of-  Don         ^ 

*  In  the  Swiss  regiments  in  the  service  of  Spain^  only  the 
officers  and  a  small  number  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  were  Swiss.  The  recruiting  was  carried  on  by  the  fami- 
lies to  which  the  regiments  and  companies  belonged.  It  was 
rather  kidnapping  than  enlisting.  Germans,  Italians,  and  de- 
serters of  all  nations^  were  received.  After  the  peace  of  Lune- 
ville>  they  were  filled  with  Austrian  prisoners^  given  up  to  them 
by  France.  The  administration  of  these  regiments  was  as  bad 
as  the  mode  of  recruiting  them. 
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Joan  de  la  Cruz.  The  two  thousand  men,  wlici 
that  officer  commanded,  on  their  being  driven, 
the  l6th,  from  the  heights  of  Sementera,  fell  bad 
on  Peiias  del  Moral ;  they  advanced  again  at  day 
break,  on  the  19th,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  fir 
in  the  direction  of  Baylen.  Don  Juan  took  rt 
mountain  road  of  Bafios,  to  form  a  junction  wit 
Reding's  corps ;  and,  judging  that  the  combat  was 
taking  place  among  the  olives,  he  sent  down  the 
hill  a  considerable  number  of  sharp-shooters,  who 
ambushed  themselves  in  the  rocks  of  the  Rumblar* 
on  the  left  flank  of  the  French^  and  within  doul 
the  distance  of  musket-shot. 

While  all  the  corps  of  the  Spanish  army  wefi 
acting   concentrically    against    the   eight    thousaij 
men  immediately  under  Dupont,  where  were  tli 
other  troops   commanded   by   that   General?     We' 
left  Vedel  at  La  Carolina  on  the  morning  of  th 
18th.       He   sent    reconnoitring   parties    into    tl 
mountains  and  to  all  the  openings  of  the  passe 
the   same   was   done   from    Santa   Elena.      The 
parties  returaed  without  having  seen  or  learned  an 
thing.     The  Spanish  corps  which,  on  the  pr 
ing  ev^ening,  had  been  seen,  or  were  supposed  to 
seen,  marching  in  the  defiles  parallel  with  the  hi| 
road,  had  disap|>earcd.     As  the   Spanish  army 
longer  occupied  the  Sierra,  it  was  evidently  op^ti 
ting  on  some  other  point,     Vedel  spent  the  18th 
La  Carolina,  to  rest  his  division,  and  refit  his 
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ty;  but  he  recalled  General   Dufour,  ordering 
at  the  same  time«  to  Vtxwe  two  battalions  at 
ta  Elena,  and  four  coinpaniet  at  Desp€n<a  Perrosi. 
When,  at  daybreak  on  the  19th»  a  cannonade  was 
leiird  on  the  side  of  Baylen,  Vedel  was  six  leagues 
i:$|jint  from  that  |>lace.     Having  inexperienced  $oU 
liers  under  his  command,  he  was  desirous  to  keep 
itbeiji  in  close  order,  and  have  them  ready  for  action. 
[The  marrh,  therefore,  was  slow.     He  did  not  reach 
^Guarroman  till  nine  in  the  morning.     Though  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon  was  stitl  heard*  the  General 
allowed  his  soldiers  to  halt;  he  could  not  refuse 
this»  after  three  days  and  three  nights  of  incessant 
marches. 

Overpowered  by  the  excessive   heati   and  suflTo* 
caied  by  the  clouds  of  dust  which  covered  them  on 
their    prvigress,    the    soldiers  ran  in  crowds  to  the 
rivulet   to  quench   their  thirst.      At  this   moment 
a  flock  of  goats  happened  to  cross  the  road.     The 
soldiers,    to   whom,    amidst    eternal    marches    and 
countermarches,   it    had   been    impossible  to  make 
regular    distributions   of  provisions,   now   pounced 
upon  the  goats,  cut  them  up,  and  made  Uieir  soup. 
The  bait  ought  to  have  lasted  only  long  enough  to 
take  breath,  but  \'edel  had  the  weakness  to  grant 
it  for  an  hour,  and  it  was  protracted  nmch  more. 
Towards    noon,   as   the    cannonade   ceased,    Vedel 
concluded    that   the    danger    was    over.      On    re- 
commencing  his   march  to  Baylen  with  his   divi- 
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sion,  he  left  at  Giiarroiiian  that  of  General  Dufoun 
and  General  Lagrange's  brigade  of  cuirassiers;  «0 
strongly  was  lie  prepossessed  with  his  opinion 

About  noon,  the  column  was  again  in  moi 
On    approaching   Bayleiu    troops  were   perceivi 
Vedel  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  those  of  General 
Du|x>ntj  returned  from  Andujar.     They  were  - 
however,  recognized  to  be  Spaniards,    General  ^\t-u, 
however,  lost  not  a  raoment  in   recalling  Genenil 
Lagrange's    cuirassiers,    and    the    first    brigade  of 
Dufour's  division*  under  the  orders  of  General  Le 
franc ;  he  then  began  to  make  his  dispositions  fc 
the  attack* 

Exhausted    by   heat   and    fatigue,    the   Spaiuiib 
soldiers  were  taking  their  siesta.     As  soon  as  tk 
advanced   posts   on    the    Guarroman    road   caught 
sight  of  the  French,   Reding   stationed  Coupigrf* 
division  on  this  side,  without  making  it  pass  through 
Baylen  ;  a  battalion  of  the  regiment  of  Ireland,  witb 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  was  established  on  a  knoUto 
the    right    of   the  road,    facing   the   Sierra,      Tte 
other  battalion  of  Ireland  and  the  regiment  of  A^| 
ordenes  mUitares  took  up  a  position  at  the  hermitage 
of  San  Cristoval,  which  is  on  the  left ;  the  remaimler 
were  drawn  up  in  masses  behind.     W^hile  thus  pw- 
paring  to  receive  the  French,  Reding  sent  two  offli 
cers  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  inform  them  tliat  a 
pension  of  arms  had  been  agreed  upon  with  (leni 
Dujiont,     *•  Tell  your  General,  that  I  care  nolhilf 
about  that,  and  that  I  am  going  to  attack  him,"  was 
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r  V^el  t  reply.  The  beerew  of  the  flag  of  truce, 
I  tewever,  reraonstrated,  and  pledged  their  honour 
ukpt  an  officer  of  the  French  stafl^  was,  at  that  very 
^Hpnent*  at  their  head*4]uarter5.  Uerollectiiig  htm- 
^^p  after  the  fir^t  impulse  of  feeling  had  subsided, 
which  JioweTer  is  always  the  best  guide  to  brave 
men,  the  French  (Jeneral  consented  to  s»end  hi» 
aid-de*camp  to  the  enemy  *s  head -quarters,  to  rerify 
the  fact,  but  he  enjoined  him  to  return  irithin  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed,  but  as  the  aid-de-camp  did 
not  come  back,  Vedel  let  his  troops  loose  on  the 
enemy;  Brigadier-general  Cas^gne,  with  the  first 
l^ion,  marched  straight  to  the  knoll,  which  was  the 
netny*s  right*  while  treneral  Boussard  led  the  sixth 
provisional  regiment  of  dragoonii  on  their  flank  and 
PSter.  The  first  battalion  of  Ireland  laid  down  its 
arms ;  the  cannons  were  taken,  and  part  of  a  militia 
regiment,  which,  defended  them,  was  sabred  by 
the  dragoons.  At  the  same  time  Battalion-colonel 
Koche,  of  the  fifth  legion,  attacked  in  column  the 
position  of  the  hennitage ;  this  was  the  most  im- 
portant point  to  the  Spaniards,  as  it  was  by  this 
that  the  assailants  could  join  the  troops  of  General 
Uupont,  which  were  only  at  a  league's  distance. 
The  position  was  obstinately  maintained  by  Colonel 
Don  Francisco  Sokr,  at  the  head  of  the  regiment 
of  tui  ordenci  miliiares.  By  the  resistance  of  the 
etiony,  Vedel  was  made  sensible  of  the  deplorable 
fttuation  in  which  Dupont  must  be;  his  miod  was 
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agitated   by   deep  regret  for   his   tardiness   in 
morning,  not  haHng  come  up  in   time  to  bear 
part  in  the  combat ;  all  he  could  now  do  was  to 
new  it.     His  artillery  cannonaded   the  hermitage, 
and  he  himself  was  marching  at  the  head  of  PoiiK 
sot's  brigade,  the  battalions  of  which  he  had  formifl 
into  attacking  columns,  when  one  of  General  Du- 
pont's  aids-de-camp,  accompanied  by  two   Spani 
officers*  came  up»  in  the  midst  of  the  firing,  and  gal 
htm  a  written  order  to  desist  from  hostilities^  tfc 
being  a  treaty  on  foot  for  an  armistice,  the  cx)i] 
tions  of  which  would  be  notified. 

As  every  thing  passed  through  the  hands  of  tS^ 
Spaniards,  General  Dupont  did  not  enter  into  aiu|H 
detail  with  respect  to  the  circumstances  which  ha^B 
preceded  the  suspension  of  arms.     The  aid-de-camp 
was  not  more  explicit  on  the  subject;  the  two  offi* 
cers  spoke  the  language  of  conciliation  and 
It  was  not  known,  in  Vedel*s  corps,  whether  the 
rangement  had  been  proposed  by  the  Spaniards 
the  French.     Nay,  some  persons,  and  even  the 
neral  himself,  entertained  the  strange  idea,  that 
negociation  had  been  opened  on  political  bases,  afid 
that  nothing  less  was  meant  than  to  reconcile 
pretensions  of  the  insurrectional  juntas,    with 
interests  and  the  rights  of  Joseph  Napoleon,  ai 
restore  peace  to  Spain.     Such  high  consideration! 
were  not  necessary  to  determine  Vedel  to  obey ;  he 
ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  and  retained  the  positi 


le  priwnent,  the  standards,  and  the  cannon,  which 
is  troops  had  taken. 
Here  ended  the  operations  of  war, — war,  in  which 
le  courage  of  the  soldiers  sometimes  repairs  the 
wits  of  the  Oenei-al,  and  in  which  it  rarely  ha)>- 
ens  that  the  bitterness  of  a  noble  sorrow  is  not 
dtigated  by  tlie  splendour  of  high  achievements- 
I  now  remains  for  us  to  narrate  the  circumstances 
:  a  disastrous  negotiation. 

fieing  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  fight,  Dupont 
Dsidered  the.  troops  which  he  had  with  him  as  a 
sieged  garrison,  reduced  to  extremity  for  want  of 

'  ions,    and    which   shortly   would    be    without 
inition.     He  sent  Captain  Villoutreys,  the  Em- 

t's  equerry,  who  was  employed  on  the  general 
|ff  of  the  Gironde  corps  of  observation,  to  propose 
^t  General  Keding  should  permit  the  troops  to 
ps  by  Baylen,  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  to  Ma- 
Id.  Aeding,  as  we  have  already  said,  granted  a 
^pension  of  hostilities ;  but,  for  every  thing  fur- 
Cr,  he  referred  the  French  messenger  to  general 
litU09  at  Andujar.  The  latter  had  not,  in  the 
jgbtest  degree,  anticipated  such  an  event  as  had 
^en  place  at  Baylen.  He  could  hardly  venture  to 
dieve  the  success.  That  part  of  his  army  which  had 
jeo  engaged  had  not  mure  than  ten  caitridges  per 
pui  left.  Vedel  and  Dufour  might,  at  any  moment, 
»scend  from  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  change  the 
pect  of  affairs,     Tlie  prudent  Castaiios,  therefore, 
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declared  to  Captain  Villoiitreys,  that  he  was 
to  treat  on  terms  honourable  to  the  French  troops* 
On  this  answer  being  transmitted  to  the  leader  of 
the  French,  Brigadier-general  Chabot,  formerly  a 
Deputy  to  the  National  Assemblies,  and  accustomai 
to  the  management  of  public  affairs,  set  out  for  Ain 
dujar,  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  and  sign  a  coo* 
vention* 

Chabert  had  not  to  deal  with  Castanos  alone ;  be 
bad  also  to  convioce  the  commissioner  of  the  Junta 
of  Seville,  the  Count  de  TiUi,  a  shrewd  but  austere 
man,  who>  in  every  thing,  except  the  rigidi 
republican  virtue,  played  in  this  army  the 
which,  in  1794,  was  played  in  the  French 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people.     The  easiness 
which  the  Spaniards  had  at  first  displayed  was  90on 
succeeded  by  lofly  pretensions.     It  was  known jfll 
Andujar  that  Vedel,  after  having  attacked  Redin^^ 
had  stopped  short  in  the  career  of  victory.     A  letter 
was  intercepted,  by  which  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  ic* 
dered  Dupont  to  hasten  back  with  his  army  to  il»* 
drid,  in   order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  tr 
which  were  advancing  from  Gralicia  and  Old  Cast! 
under  the  orders  of  Blake  and  Cuesta,     From 
pretensions  the  Spaniards  proceeded  to  instdt    Ttl  ^ 
gave  vent  to  bitter  reproaches,  respectii^   the  iv 
cesses    committed   by   the   French   in   Andaltuiat    I 
and,  throwing  on  the  General  the  whole  weight  rf 
the  blame  incurred  by  his  array,  they  went  so  fcf 
as  to  refuse  to  treat  with  the  man  whose   first  prO' 
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Fsal  to  suspend  hostilities  they  bad  received  with 
much  eagerness. 
In  the  French  camp  there  was  an  illustrious  cha- 
racter, w*hom  his  evil  star  had  led  to  this  theatre  of 
mklortune.     General  Marescot,  first  inspector  gene* 
Tttl  of  engineers,  and,  in  that  capacity,  a  grand  officer 
df  the  Empire,  had  been  sent  into  Andalusia,  to 
fortify  Cadiz,  and  prepai'e  the  means  of  taking  Oi- 
braltar.     Making  his  way  through  a  thousand  dan- 
geis,  he  had  managed  to  join  the  corps  of  observa- 
tion of  the  Gironde,  and  had  remained  with  it,  be* 
cause  the  march  to  Cadiz  seemed  to  be  only  post- 
poDed,  and,  especially,  because  veiy  rarely,   under 
^e  reign  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  was  any  one 
suffered,  i%  ithout  his  order,  to  quit  the  post  assigned 
to  him.     The  reputation  of  Marescot  stood  higli  in 
%iaiii;  in  the  fii-st  place,  from  his  real  merit;  in  the 
•^ond,  because,  after  the  peace  of  Basle,  in  1795,  it- 
waa  he  wJio  was  commissioned  by  the  Frencli  Go-^ 
P^rtiment  to  give  up  to  Spain  the  fortresses,  artillery, 
ynd  other  conquered  objects^  which  were  restored* 
I^n  Francisco  Xavier  de  Castanos,  then  Mai'echal  • 
de  camp,  was  appointed  by  his  Catholic  Majesty  to 
L  receive  them.     The   liberal  manner  in   which   the 
I  French  commissioner  i)erformed  this  office,  gave  rise  | 
I  to  reciprocal  feelings  of  esteem  and  kindness  in  the  i| 
iwo  delegated  generals.     The  moment  to  turn  these 
to  advantage  was  now   come.     Dupont   intreated 
il'Iarescot  to  take  the  management  of  the  negotiation. 
-  The  repugnance  of  the  latter  was  overcome  by  the 
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interest  of  the  army,  and  the  imminent  and  indivi- 
dual danger  to  which  the  soldiers  were  exposed, 
proceeded  to  Andujar,  and  regard  for  the  new  ne 
tiator  induced  Castanos  to  resume  the  negotiatic 
These  delays  prolonged  and  aggravated  the 
ferings  of  the  French.  The  unfortunate  men 
crowded  together,  to  the  number  of  eight  thou 
io  the  midst  of  five  hundi*ed  waggons  and  three  thol' 
sand  horses,  on  a  space  of  twelve  hundred  sqvat 
toises,  infected  by  the  stench  that  arose  from  thtffNI- 
trifying  carcases  of  men  and  horses,  wliich  it  was  i 
possible  to  bury  in  ground  burnt  up  by  the  drou 
The  Spanish  army,  accumulating  round  them,  klf 
hemming  them  in  closer  and  closer,  so  that  thcf 
coidd  no  longer  move  either  in  front  or  rear.  Tlie 
division  which  was  before  Baylen  prevented  them 
from  procuring  water  at  the  only  well  which  there 
was  on  the  ground.  To  obtain  drinks  they  wcit 
obliged  to  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  RumHiTp 
under  the  fire  of  the  peasants,  who  had  joined  the 
flankers  of  Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz.  Men  and  bonei 
sunk  from  inanition.  Though,  in  granting  the  sus- 
pension of  arms,  Reding  and  Castanos  had  agreed  to 
furnish  the  French  with  provisions,  the  latter  re- 
ceived only  ooe  scanty  supply  of  biscuit  and  pulie. 
The  sun  darted  vertically  on  the  soldiers,  as  tbcf 
lay  stretched  on  the  ground  near  the  withered  olives- 
So  intense  was  the  heat,  that  the  dry  herbs  took 
fire,  and,  to  prevent  accidents,  it  was  every  moment 
necessary  to  remove  the  ammunition -waggons. 
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I,  Meanwhile,  the  aide-decamp  Meunier»  who  had 
jbeeo  seot  on  the  19th  to  Redings  head-ijuarters 
Pf  Vedel»  and  had  not  found  Captain  ViUoutreys 
||bere,  be  having  departed  for  Andujar,  had  suc- 
^mded  in  reaching  General  Dupont.  He  was  an 
bfficer  of  a  penetrating  glance  and  vigorous  con- 
hcptiong.  He  returned^  on  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
pringing  with  him  an  order  from  the  General-in- 
l^hief,  to  restore  to  the  Spaniards  the  prisoners, 
^noon,  and  standards  which  had  been  taken  froni 
Itttem;  and  at  the  same  time  he  advised  that  it 
pbould  not  be  executed.  '*  I  have  seen  our  com- 
Ifttde^i/*  said  he  loudly  in  the  camp,  **  they  are  spirit- 
1$aukf  petrified,  annihilated-  We  are  lost  if  the  Ge- 
peral  does  not  declare  himself  independent.''  There 
||b  a  very  wide  diOerence  between  the  qualities  ne- 
pessary  to  execute,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
lUispositions  made  by  another,  and  the  compass  of 
tpiind  which,   in   an    unforeseen    case,   requires   to 

tke  counsel  only  from  one's-self,  and,  in  the  midst 
the  extraordinary  and  the  irregular,  to  discover 
^y  Inspiration  what  is  just  and  right.  By  his  obe* 
nienoe,  Vedel  had  already  checked  the  impulse  of  bis 
poldiers  when  they  were  about  to  conquer ;  now,  he 
ytfespoiXed  them  of  the  trophies  of  their  valour,  by 
■rirtne  of  an  order  written  under  the  dictation  of  the 
Pfttuih  General,  and  transmitted  through  the  ranks 
|i»r  the  enemy. 

^    The  unseasonable  subordination  of  Vedel  did  not 
tranquillize  him.     The  slowness  with  which  the  ne- 
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gottation  was  carried  on  tranquilliTjed  him  still  lesi 
A  nnnour  was  spread  among  the  soldiers  that  the 
Spaniards  were  in  motion  to  surround  them,  afid 
clouds  of  dust,  which  were  seen  at  a  distance  on  the 
right  and  left,  seemed  to  give  confirmation  to  tMi 
report.  Captain  Baste,  a  superior  officer  attached 
to  Vedel's  division,  was  now  sent  by  him  to  Genenl 
Dupont,  to  propose  a  combined  attack  on  the  troopi 
of  Reding;  or,  if  the  General-in-chief  would  not 
risk  a  combat,  at  least  to  take  a  part  in  the  confiS^ 
ences,  and  negotiate  for  the  interests  of  General  Ve'* 
deFs  troops. 

Dupont  Was  again  eager  to  fight.  What  the 
aid-de-camp  Meunier  had  told  him  of  the  good 
dispositions  of  Vedel's  forces,  what  Captain  Baste 
had  recently  suggested,  and  still  more,  the  recollec* 
tion  of  the  glory  which  he  had  gained  on  the  banb 
of  the  Mincio,  the  Danube,  and  the  Elbe,  produced 
a  strong  effect  upon  his  mind.  Several  general  # 
ficers  proposed  to  sacrifice  the  artillery  and  the  bag- 
gage, and  to  march  headlong  against  Baylen.  The 
engineers  declared  that,  by  breaking  through  the 
weak  line  which  the  flankers  of  Don  Juan  de  ll 
Cruz  formed,  it  was  possible  to  reach  the  mountain 
and  rejoin  VedeL  But,  to  execute  any  kind  of  ri^ 
gorous  resolution,  it  is  necessary  to  be  at  the  head  of 
soldiers.  Now,  these  unfortunate  beings  were  b4 
longer  soldiers  ;  they  were  a  mere  flock,  •  subjugated 
by  corporeal  wants,  over  whom  no  moral  influence 
could  be  exercised.     Not  a  spark,  not  a  single  enef^ 
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ly,  appeared  in  the  officers  of  regiinetits; 
1  thb  was  the  coosequence  of  their  oiigiual  for- 
tion  faaFing  been  defective.  It  ii  affimied,  too, 
t  perverse  wishes,  manifested  in  higher  quarters, 
Ii  the  desire  of  preserving  an  infanious  booty, 
interacted  the  generous  intentions  of  the  Com* 
[Kler*iii-chief»  and  of  a  multitude  of  brave  men. 
e  pillage  of  Cordova,  and  a  protracted  neglect  of 
rifdine,  bad  unstrung  their  minds,  and  prepared 
H'lo  listen  without  horror  to  the  proposal  of 
^g  down  their  arms. 

E  admission  of  Captain  Baste  to  the  conferences 
dujar  was  refus^ed.  Borne  down  by  the  as- 
idancy  which  his  extreme  distrt»ss  gave  to  the  Spa* 
^,  Dupont,  in  the  course  of  the  2(Hh,  repeatedly 
ibd  contradictory  orders.  Sometimes  be  charged 
ilel  not  to  quit  his  position ;  sometimes  he  directed 
1  to  consider  himself  as  independent,  and  to  take 
rsntage  of  the  darkness,  for  the  purpose  of  retiring 
Ibe  Sierra  Morena  and  covering  Madnd.  General 
dd  considered  the  latter  order  as  that  which  it  was 
Bt  advisable  to  execute.  Leaving  in  his  position 
y  one  squadron  of  dragoons  and  four  companies  of 
it  troops,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  he  marched  all 
ht  with  the  remainder.  He  arrived  at  Santa 
ma.  at  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and,  though 
eral  hundred  stragglers  had  dropped  heliind,  he 
pared  to  proceed  as  soon  as  his  troops  should 
re  had  a  little  rest.  In  the  mean  while  be  pushed 
ward  the  baggage  and  two  battaUons  to  El  Viso. 
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An  artiUery  officer  was  sent  with  powder*  to  Itfe 
mines  in  the  rocks  of  Despena  Perros,  and  rendei 
that  de&le  impracticable  after  the  troops  should  ba 
passed  it. 

As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  were  aware  of  tW 
movement,  they  raised  a  cry  of  treachery*  Th 
signified  to  Dupont  that  the  negotiation  should 
broken  otT,  if  Vedel  did  not  discontinue  his  r^tr 
Greatly  mitst  they  have  gi*own  in  importance,  wf 
fidly  must  the  French  have  dwindled,  wlien  ttit 
former  could  complain  of  that  which  was  their 
safety.  Dupont  despatched  an  officer  in  haste  to 
Vedel,  to  enjoin  him  to  stop.  Vedel,  however,  pokl 
no  attention  to  this  verbal  injunction  ;  but,  shortly  af- 
ter, there  arrived  at  Santa  Elena,  first,  Martial  Tin 
mas,  second  of  the  general  staff,  and  next,  C^ptaiir 
Baste,  both  bearers  of  fonnal  and  written  orde 
The  Gcrieral-in-chief  directed  Vedel  to  halt,  whe 
ever  he  might  be,  as  his  troops  were  comprehended 
in  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  at  Andujar. 

Though  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  were  not  j4 
known,  indignation  burst  forth  in  all  quarters.  It 
was  an  absolute  tumult.  The  soldiers  would  DOt 
hear  a  word  of  surrendering  to  the  Spaniards, 
veral  of  the  officers  pressed  Vedel  not  to  consent  I 
disgraceful  terms ;  they  represented  to  him, 
being  no  longer  at  liberty,  Dupont  had  lost  the  riglll 
of  commanding  them  ;  that  the  French  were  mas- 
ters of  the  passes,  and  had  the  start  of  the  enemy  h^ 
twelve  )iours.     Faithful  to  the  rules  of  subordifi 
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turn  which  he  had  laid  down  for  himself,  Vedel  di- 
ncAed  the  superior  officers  to  calm  the  effervescmoe 
aS^the  soldiers,  and  to  wait  with  patience  the  arrival 
of  final  orders.  Those  orders  were  not  long  delay- 
ed. In  the  course  of  the  night,  Vedel  received  the 
CODTention,  which  was  not  signed  and  ratified  till 
the  following  day.  By  this  conrention,  the  troops 
toder  the  immediate  command  of  General  Dupont 
were  prisoners  of  war.  The  divisions  of  Vedel  and 
Dofour  were  only  to  evacuate  Andalusia,  but  that 
eracuation  was  to  take  place  by  sea ;  and,  provi- 
sionally, those  who  were  not  prisoners,  as  weU  as 
tjkcf&e  who  were  such,  were  to  be  disarmed.  To  the 
fenper,  however,  their  artillery  and  arms  were  to 
be  restored  at  the  period  of  their  embarkation. 
t' .  By  the  time  that  this  notification  was  made  to 
the  troops,  the  officers  had  even  more  than  sue- 
oteded  in  calming  the  effervescence  of  the  soldiers. 
Ackvming  reports  were  current  in  the  camp,  a&  to 
Sfpanish  columns  passing  by  the  rear,  and  invad- 
lag  La  Mancha.  Individuals,  who  came  from  Du- 
pont's  head-quarters,  told  the  soldiers,  that  the  lives 
df  eight  thousand  of  their  comrades  depended  on 
tkfeir  resignation  to  a  destiny  which,  after  all,  had 
iiMlHng  very  rigorous  in  it,  since  they  were  to  be 
Mit  back  to  France  with  their  arms,  and  with  their 
hmour  unsullied.  This  language  made  an  im- 
pKleion-  on  the  multitude.  Vedel  having  called  a 
touncU  of  war,  to  decide  upon  the  step  which  ought 
»  be  taken,  there  were  twenty-three  general  m  su- 
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perior  officers  present,  of  whom  only  four  persist 
in  the  opinion  of  the  preceding  ev  ening,  to  continue 
their  march  to  Madrid.  All  the  rest  voted  for  pas- 
sive and  blind  obedience  to  the  ordei*s  of  the  Ge- 
neral-in-chief.  This  decision  being  carried  by 
great  a  majority,  was  adopted  by  General  VedeL 

Nor  was  this  all;  the  chains  accepted  at  Anduj 
served  to  bind  brave  men,  who  did  not  so  much  as 
know  that  there  had  been  fighting,  and  to  whom, 
as  they  were  out  of  Andalusia,  no  article  of  the  con* 
vention  was  applicable,  even  according  to  the  ut^ 
most  latitude  of  construction.  Captain  Villoutrey$» 
the  same  who,  being  sent  to  Reding,  had  the  first 
hand  in  this  deplorable  convention,  now  set  out, 
with  an  escort  of  Spanish  horse,  to  carry  it  to  Ma- 
drid. He  directed  on  Baylen  the  detachments  of 
Frendi  troops  who  guarded  the  baggage  and  the  ma- 
gazines of  provisions,  at  El  Viso  and  Santa  Cruz  de 
Mudela.  On  seeing  the  orders  of  which  this  officer 
was  the  bearer,  the  commandant  of  Manzanar^s  bad 
the  weakness  to  bring  his  battalion  also  to  this  reo* 
dezvous  of  misfortune,  though  he  was  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  five-and-twenty  leagues  from  it.  If 
the  doctrine  which  was  prevalent  in  the  corps  of 
observation  of  the  Gironde,  as  to  the  rights  attached 
to  the  command,  and  the  sanctity  of  obligaiioQib 
had  been  carried  to  its  full  extent,  the  garrisons  of 
Pampeluna  and  Saint  Sebastian,  in  case  they  had 
been  composed  of  troops  under  the  orders  of  Dii- 
pont,  would  have  been  obliged,  like  the  others,  to 
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gfv^  themselves' tip  to  be  decimated.  Saint  Eglise, 
r  battalion-colonel  of  Dufom's  division^  who  waa 
ithtioned  with  a  battalion  at  Madrilejosi  was  the 
fihalf  who  refused  to  consider  himself  botfnd  by  the 
cDtiventSon  of  Andujar.  ■ 

On  the  S3d  the  troops  of  Dupont,  after  having 
Hed  off  before  Castanos  and  Lapena,  generals  who 
hud  not  encountered  them/ laid  down  their  arms 
bSoA  surrendered  as  prisoners,  to  the  number  of 
e%ht  thousand  two  hundred  and  fbrty-two  men. 
VMel's  force  was  nin^  thousand  three  hundred  and 
jifiiety-thiiee.  They  gave  up  on.  the  24tli,  at  Bay^- 
lekf/ their  artillery^  and  their  aritis,  which  they  piled 
blTfrof^t  of  the  line,  atid  which  were  received  by 
Bj^ish  commissioners,  who  made  an  inventory  of 
tifetai.  It  had  been  agreed,  that  the  muskets  should 
bi  conveyed  in  waggons,  in  the  rear  of  the  column, 
AM* should  be  restored,  together  with  the  artillery^ 
af*the  mdmeKt  when  th@  ehibaSPkal^lMriook  place. 
MSfhing  of  this  was  done ;  and  the  victims  of  obe* 
ift^bce,  of  passive  bbedietice,  were  treated  in  the 
iitibe  manner  as  the  vanquished.  Neither  the  one 
Ute  the  other  were  again  to  behold  their  country. 
Vhe  cruel  foreboding  which  they  felt  of  this,  in- 
cMSaaed  the  shame  which  they  experienced  at  hav- 
ing grounded  their  arms  before  a  herd  oi  half-doth-» 
rii;'ba31y^armed,  ill^-mani^^  soldiers.  In  a  very 
ftoM  time,  from  a  distance  of  several  leagues  rounds 
tbfe' peasants,  exasperated  by  the  calamities  which 
tUey  had'endured,  hurried  to  meet  the  prisolicM  oo 
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the  road,  and  loaded  them  with  abuse.     The  sacred 
vessels  of  the  churches  of  Cordova  and  Jaen  were 
demanded,  with   insults  and  threats*     To  preveirt 
blood  from  being  shed,  the  columns  did  not  pass 
through  the  towns,  and  Castaiios  addressed  pacify* 
ing  proclamations  to  his  countrymen  ;  often  were 
the  Spanish  soldiers  of  the  escort  compelled  to  resort 
to  force  to  restrain  the  people,  and  save  the  lives  of 
those  who  were  under  their  charge  :  the  fellow-fed- 
ing  which   military  men    have  for  misfortunes  to 
which  they  are  themselves  daily  exposed,  prompted 
them   to  the  ready  performance  of  this  duty.    At 
Puerto  de  Santo  Marina,  four  or  five  thousand  pea-  ^ 
sants  made  a  descent  from  the  hills   against  thffl 
French,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  people  of  the 
town,  wished  to  massacre  them.     It  was  with  difl* 
culty  that  the  escape  of  the  general  officers  could  be 
effected  in  the  boats,  which  were  to  convey  them  to 
fort  Saint  Sebastian  at  CadiE,     The  general  officers 
and  the  officers  of  the  staff  were  the  only  persons 
aUowed  to  return   to  France ;  the  rest,  officers  and 
soldiers,  after  having    spent  some  time  in  the  vil- 
lages near  Cadiz,  were  stowed  into  hulks  in  the  har- 
bour, whence  they  were  not  removed  till  a  long  sub* 
sequent  period,  and  then   only  to  make  them 
dure  a  still  harsher  captivity,  by  placing  them 
the  mercy  of  the  malevolent  English  Governmei 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  soldiers, 
who,  having  entered  the  Spanish  service,  at  length 
found  an  opportunity  of  rejoining  their  own  stan- 
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idards,  and  others,  who  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
iCadiz  bay,  the  whole  of  this  army  was  lost  to 
J  France.  -^ 

^li^^heii  Napoleon  learned  the  disaster  of  Bay  leu » 
*fae  did  not  strike  his  head  against  his  palace  walls: 
he  did  not  exclaim,  **  V^arus,  \'anis,  restore  to  me 
imy  lemons  T  The  loss  of  seventeen  thousand  inex- 
Iperienced  soldiers  was  easily  to  be  repaired  by  him 
.  who  could  dispose  of  the  lives  of  forty  millions  of 
#mea.  But  he  wept  tears  of  blood  on  his  humbled 
f-eaglesy  on  the  insulted  honour  of  the  French  arms. 
/That  virginity  of  glory,  which  he  had  deemed 
.inseparable  from  the  tricoloured  flag,  was  for  ever 
^lost ;  the  charm  was  broken ;  the  Invincibkfs  had 
l«been  vanquished,  had  been  made  to  pass  under  the 

*  joke ;  and  by  whom  ?  By  those,  whom*  according 
p. to  tlie  policy  of  Napoleon,  it  was  of  consequence  to 
LcoDMfer  and  to  treat  as  a  mere  mob  of  beggarly 
l^nvalters  !  His  correct  and  rapid  glance  penetrated 
pinto  the  future.  By  the  capitulation  of  Andujar, 
I  the  Junta,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  a  committee 
:.  of  insurgents,  was  become  a  regular  government,  a 
.  power.  ^     Spain  must,  all  at  once,  have  appeared  in 

•  *  In  England,  and  in  every  country  which  is  free  and  regu* 
,  larly  governed^  the  Convention  of  Andujar  would  have  been  the 

subject  of  a  solemn  enquiry.  The  capncea  of  despotism  are 
not  always  in  accordance  with  its  own  intereais*  What  ought 
Napoleon  to  have  done?  What  did  the  case  prescribe,  lookuig 
.  mi  it  merely  with  a  Tiew  to  utility  }  The  greatest  publicity 
tthonld  have  been  given  to  the  affair ;  an  appeal  should  liave 
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his  eyes,  high-souled|  noble,  ardent,  formidable,  su 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  its  heroic  age.     Imaginatil 
effaced  from  the  pages  of  history  the  tarnished 
collections  of  the  last  Austrian  kings,  and  of 
Bourbon   dynasty^   and   blended   together   the  tifr" 


been  made^  from  Spain  pulfed  up  by  unexpected  saceess^  to  I 
cool  and  eitliglitened  reason  of  uninterested  parties.  It  wouU 
have  been  demonstrated,  by  q  judicial  and  impartial  eoqu 
that  French  power  was  not  affected,  that  her  glory  was  i 
totiched^  that  the  Yictor  had  profited,  suddenly,  and  almoit  Ott* 
consciouslyj  of  a  concatenation  and  complication  o£  fau 
misfortuneSj,  of  such  a  kind,  that  ihese  same  data,  comblj 
gether  in  a  thousand  different  ways  with  the  j$ame  men,  and  iiik 
der  the  same  drcumstancea,  could  not  twice  have  produced  die 
^anie  result.  If  the  judges  had  found  any  persons  guilty,  the 
sovereign  had  the  right  of  pardoning  errors  committed  bj  mcB 
of  acknowledged  merits  who  had  performed  previous  and  signal 
services.  He  would  thus  have  reserved  to  hiniself  the  happineas 
of  displaying  his  clemency,  without  losing  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
ample. Instead  of  this,  a  thick  veil  \vj^  thrown  over  the  ditaa* 
trous  events  of  Baylen.  Nothing  transpired,  but  that  whicl 
tt  was  impossible  to  conct!al  from  the  public^ curioMty.  It  was 
known  that  the  general  oflicersj  who  bad  borne  a  part  in  theM 
events,  were  arresledj  and  all  involved  la  the  same  fate,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  difference  of  iheir  situation,  and  ev«a 
of  their  opinions. 

In  1809,  the  Emperor  saw,  iu  the  square  of  ValladoUd^  J 
gadier-geueral  Legcndre^  the  chief  officer  of  General  Du 
Steffi  and  who>  in  that  capacity,  bad  officially  signed  the  oo{N£fi 
of  the  Treaty  of  Andnjar.  A  nervous  contraction  of  the  muldfli 
seemed  to  aeiie  him^  and  he  addressed  the  following  harsh  wordi 
to  Legendre  : — *'  What,  General  !  did  not  your  hand  wither  np 
when  you  signed  that  infamous  capitulation  V*  Subsequently* 
those  who  were  most  about  Napoleon's  person,  never  heard 
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imipbff  of  FsTia  and  the  laurds  of  Baylen.  What 
enormau  forces,  what  efforts  would  it  not  now  be 
necwsary  to  emploj,  to  subjugate  a  nation  which 
had  bi^an  to  feel  its  strength,  and  whidi  even  over^ 
Tated  it !  and  what  an  effect  would  be  produced  oo 


of  Bsjleo,  witlMmt  his  manifestiiig  a  d^ree  of  indigiUH 
tfoo,  iMA  wts  but  too  well  justified  by  the  ftlresdy  obvioM 
saasequrmyii  of  that  fatal  erent 

A  report  was  preralent  in  Europe^  and  the  Engliih  neihh 
papers  either  propagated  or  repeated  it,  that  Ocfiieral  Dnpont 
had  been  pat  to  death  in  a  dongeon.  Pftj  was  ezeited  far  a 
BMBi  who  was  esteemed,  and  who  was  considered  as  a  Tietim  of 
despotism*  Astill  wariner  interest  was  fait  far  <^neral  Mares- 
est»  who,  strong  in  his  innocence  and  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tions, demandeH  a  fair  and  open  trial.  He  had  been  desironsof 
bafa^  nseftil  to  his  faUow-ooantrymen :  he  was  already  unfor- 
tonste  enough  in  seeing,  without  baring  been  compelled,  his 
iUastrioas  name  associated  with  disastrous  events,  in  which  he 
bad  no  share.  It  was  asked,  how  it  was  possible  to  regard  as 
criminal,  one  general  acting  under  the  ordeia<^%  superior,  and 
ificing  himself  through  an  excess  of  subonElilion  and  obe- 
i;  another,  who«  being  appointed  to  discuss  die  capitulation 
under  the  eyes  of  the  General,  was  merely  the  digester  of  it ; 
and,  lastly,  the  chief  of  the  staff,  who,  having  no  other  functions 
than  those  of  registering  and  transmitting  the  orders  of  his  com- 
mander, had  not  even  the  right  of  exercising  any  control  ? 

Four  years  subsequently,  when  other  events  had  made  those 
of  Baylen  be  forgotten.  Napoleon,  who  was  about  to  recom- 
menee  the  war  in  the  North,  wished,  with  reference  to  the  af- 
fair of  Baylen,  to  establish  a  military  law  for  similar  cases.  A 
eonndl  of  enquiry,  farmed  from  a  commission  of  the  Imperial 
High  Court,  sat  with  closed  doors,  and  interrogated  the  persons 
arrs^ned.  The  means  of  defence  which  the  latter  employed, 
and  even  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court,  remain  unknown.    An 
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^frnperial  decree  was  issued  against  General  Dupont  Bd 
others.  Public  opinion  regarded  all  these  proceed! i^ 
work  of  despotism  ;  but  its  attention  was  soon  turned  | 
catastrophes.  A  short  time  after  tbis^  an  imperial  did 
pea  red/  which  prohibited  every  General,  or  commal 
body  of  men,  whatever  might  be  bis  rank,  to  treat  for  i 
tulation,  either  verbally  or  by  writing,  while  in  the  opi| 
and  declared  disgraceful  and  criminal^  and,  as  sucb^  pi| 
With  death,  every  capitulation  of  that  kind,  of  which  4 
should  be  to  make  the  troops  lay  down  their  arms*         ] 


Imperial  decree  of  the  1st  of  May^  1812*    ^ 
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was  on  the  2Sd  of  July  that  the  first  news 
^  of  the  disasters  of  Baylen  ;  the  inteUigenoe 
ndistinct,  indefinite,  and  mingled  with  fables 
mprobable  circumstances.  The  Spaniards  be* 
.  it,  because  credit  is  easily  given  to  that  which 
[sh  for.  The  dislike  of  the  new  King  acquired 
strength  from  the  hope  of  seeing^Us  reign  ter- 
ed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days»^)prhe  narra- 
irith  which  malevolence  gratified  the  multitude, 
rejected  as  apocryphal  by  the  Prench  officers, 
ose  narratives  they  opposed  the  personal  repu- 
of  Dupont,  and  the  undeniable  ascendancy  of 
mperor's  troops  over  bands  of  revolters,  how- 
ramerous  the  latter  might  be. 
the  mean  while,  however,  the  news  continued 
in  ground.  The  insurrections  in  La  Mancha 
le  more  formidable.  A  convoy  of  one  hundred 
ifty  sick,  belonging  to  the  Corps  of  Observa- 
if  the  Gironde,  was  massacred,  together  with 
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its  escort,  as  it  was  quitting  the  village  of  Villarta. 
On  the  26th,  the  King  despatched  from  Madrid  Ge- 
neral Laval,  of  Fr^re's  division,  with  three  thousand 
men  and  four  pieces  of  cannon,  to  re-open  the  com- 
munication with  Andalusia.  The  garrison  of  Ma- 
drilejos  was  reinforced  by  a  battalion.  Greneral  Mns- 
nier's  division  received  orders  to  be  ready  to  mardi 
from  Ocana,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Laval 
But,  between  Tembleque  and  Madrilejos,  Laval  fdi 
in  with  Captain  Villoutreys  and  his  Spanish  escort, 
and,  having  learned  from  him  the  melancholy  cer- 
tainty of  the  disaster,  he  discontinued  his  movement, 
and  sent  to  Madrid  for  further  instructions. 

The  King  immediately  assembled  a  council  of 
war,  consisting  of  general  officers.  Marshal  Mon- 
cey,  who,  on  the  first  suspicion  of  the  misfortune  at 
Baylen,  had  implored  the  King  to  allow  him  to 
hasten  thither  with  his  corps,  now  advised  that 
Bessieres  sM^d  be  recalled,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  troops  united,  should  risk  a  battle  near  Madml 
Belliard,  the  superior  officer  of  the  General  Staff, 
whose  opinion  had  great  weight,  from  the  correct- 
ness of  his  views,  and  his  long  military  experi^ioe, 
voted  for  concentrating  the  troops  on  Sarn^gosia, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  taken,  or  on  the  point  of 
being  so,  and  committing  to  the  army  of  Bessi^ 
the  defence  of  the  Upper  Ebro.  Foreseeing  to  wlu* 
an  extent  the  conflagration  was  about  to  spread,  and 
unable  to  discover  any  remedy  except  in  the  power- 
ful resolves  of  the  Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Rovigo 
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proposed  to  proceed  by  the  Bayonne  high-road  fo 
meet  the  reinforcements,  and,  should  circumstances 
require  it,  to  halt  by  the  way,  and  take  up  a  posi- 
tion. Though,  since  the  King's  arrival,  the  Duke  of 
Rovigo  had  ceased  to  hold  the  command-in-chief,  he 
Htin  preserved  a  directing  hand  over  the  operations. 
His  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Council.  A  retreat 
was  decided  upon  :  the  forts  were  disarmed,  and  the 
sick  were  forwarded  to  Bayonne.  General  Musnier 
was  ordered  to  collect  at  Madrid  the  troops  which 
were  at  Ocaiia,  Terableque,  and  Madrilejos.  The 
garrison  of  Segovia  was  directed  to  wait  for  the 
army  at  Buitrago.  Bessi^res  was  instructed  to  es- 
tablish himself  at  Mayorga,  till  the  King  had  in- 
formed him  of  his  final  intentions,  and  to  occupy 
Zamora,  if  that  place  was  in  a  sufficiently  defensible 
state  to  allow  of  a  garrison  holding  out  for  some 
time.  Orders  were  despatched  to  General  Verdier, 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Sarragossa,  or  tJoT' Evacuate  the 
city  in  case  it  were  already  taken ;  to  send  to.Pam- 
jjeluna  the  besieging  artillery,  the  sick,  and  a  garri- 
son of  two  thousand  effective  soldiers  ;  and,  with  the 
i^est  of  his  troops,  to  move  on  Logrono,  by  the  way 
of  Tudela.  In  the  instructions  which  were  given  to 
tech,  it  was  stated  to  be  the  intention  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty  to  concentrate  his  means,  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  a  decisive  battle  with  the  enemy. 

Josepli  united  in  himself  the  double  character  of 
King  and  of  General-in-chief.  For  the  leader  of  the 
French   armies  to  abandon  Madrid,  was  a  simple 
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Operation,  and  one  of  those  which  are  naturattjr 
caused  by  the  chances  of  war :  for  the  King  of 
Spain  to  fly  from  his  capital,  a  week  after  his 
trance  into  it,  and  only  two  days  after  the  coloyzi 
had  been  hoisted  in  his  royal  name,  might  almost  be 
said  to  be  a  renunciation  of  the  crown.  The  spirit 
of  opposition  was  triumphant.  The  fideUty  of  pat* 
tisans  was  shaken.  Joseph  appreciated  the  delicate 
situation  of  the  puhUc  men  and  the  grandees  of  fais 
court.  He  left  them  at  liberty  to  do  that  which 
each  of  them  might  judge  most  suitable  to  his  ia- 
terests,  or  most  in  unison  with  the  ideas  which  be 
affixed  to  the  words  duty  and  countri/. 

Happy,  in  calamitous  times,  are  the  individo^ 
whom  the  mediocrity  of  their  station  exempts  fitmi 
those  special  obHgations  which  may  divide  one  citi- 
zen from  the  other  citizens,  and  dispose  of  his  esc- 
istence  !  Among  the  Spaniards  by  whom  the  throne 
of  Joseph  was  surrounded,  all  belonging  to  the  firtt 
rank  of  society,  either  by  birth  or  by  the  career  which 
they  had  run,  there  was  not  one,  perhaps,  who  de» 
sired  a  violent  revolution,  or  formed  any  wish  but  fiir 
the  happiness  of  the  country.  All,  however,  did  oat 
form  the  same  judgment  with  respect  to  the  future. 
Some,  such  as  Azanza,  OTarril,  Urquijo,  Campo 
d'Alange,  and  all  those  who  had  taken  the  largetf 
share  in  forming  the  Constitution  of  Bayonne,  thoi 
that  the  battle  of  Baylen  could  do  very  little  indent 
towards  shaking  the  colossus  of  France*  Their  ofii- 
nion  acquired  additional  strength  from  the  sanct 
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of  tlie  cMitht  which,  only  a  few  dajs  before,  they  had 
foluntarily  taken.  Convinced  that  the  principles  of 
morality  could  not  fluctuate  with  the  chances  of  war» 
they  declared  to  Joseph  that  they  would  follow  hioi 
4Mqr  where.  Others,  and  among  them  were  reck- 
teed  tlie  most  trusty  servants  of  Ferdinand,  such  as 
Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  and  the 
Duke  del  Parque»  took  the  resolution  of  staying  at 
Madrid,  and  rejoining  the  national  armies.  When 
Ibey  Imked  their  existence  with  that  of  the  new 
Prince,  it  was  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about,  for 
bim^  and  by  him,  the  weliare  of  the  countr)^  The 
nation  rejected  a  welfare  so  procured.  Its  signal  una- 
ninrity  left  not  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  capi- 
tulation of  Baylen  revealed  to  them  the  secret  of  the 
popular  strength,  which  is  almost  always  unknown 
to  aristocrats  and  men  in  i>ower.  With  the  aid  of 
England,  it  seemed  to  them  to  be  possible  to  resist 
France.  Besides,  what  had  success  to  do  with  tl^e 
question  ?  The  cause  of  the  Spaniards  was  just  and 
sacred ;  perjury  to  Kings,  who  are  mere  temporaiy 
.Hdninwiora  of  thrones,  is  a  virtue,  when  fidelity  is 
lireserved  to  the  country,  which  is  unchanging. 

The  retreat  was  begun  on  the  3Ist  of  July.  Jo- 
seph opened  the  march,  with  the  troops  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  cavalry* 
Marshal  Moncey  set  off  the  next  day,  and  formed 
the  rear  guard,  with  the  Corps  of  Observation  of  the 
Coasts  of  the  Ocean.  The  army  took  the  route  of 
Baitrago^  Somosieira,  and  Aranda  del  Douio.     On 
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the  9th  of  Augusti  Joseph  arrived  at  Burgos,  where 
he  effected  his  junction  with  the  Corps  of  Obserra- 
tion  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  At  Puente  de  Or- 
fiijo,  Marshal  Bessieres  received  the  King'd  orden. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  throw  a  garrison  intd  Zlh 
mora,  because  it  would  have  been  sacrifioedt  and 
would  have  been  of  no  use  in  keying  up  the  com- 
munications with  the  army  of  Portugal.  He  ftl 
•back  on  Burgos,  by  Valencia  de  Don  Juan,  Viilaloa 
and  Palencia,  without  halting  in  the  plams  of  Mfr* 
yorga,  where  his  army  would  have  been  unsupport- 
ed and  insulated.  The  King  proceeded  to  Miranda 
with  the  troops  which  he  brought  from  Macbid. 
The  corps  of  Marshal  Bessieres  slowly  took  up  a 
position  in  column,  from  Burgos  to  Briviesca,  otm- 
pying  the  Castle  of  Burgos  with  two  hundred  men, 
and  keeping  its  cavalry  together,  at  Gamonal,  a 
league  in  the  rear. 

•  The  French  were  not  followed  by  the  hostile 
armies  in  their  retreat.  Though  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  provisions  in  time  for  an  unexpected 
march  often  produced  scenes  of  disorder,  there  was 
no  exasperation,  nor  any  murders.  Between  Ma- 
drid and  Burgos,  the  alcaides  even  conveyed  in 
carriages  to  the  French  camp,  the  soldiers  who  had 
fallen  ill  on  the  high  road. 

But  while  all  appeared  peaceable  on  the  territofy 
from  which  the  French  were  retiring,  disturbailoes 
began  to  break  out  on  that  which  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  occupy.     In  Navarre,  some  insuigeats 
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•carried  off  bullets  from  the  foundry  df  OrbaicetaE, 
within  musket^hot  of  the  French  frontier.  Others, 
under  the  direction  of  a  native  of  the  country, 
named  Legoaguerri,  formed,  in  the  neighbourhood 
-of  Larraga  and  Lerin,  assemblages  of  sufficient 
'Strength  to  compel  Brigadier-general  d'Agout,  the 
commandant  of  Pampeluna,  to  send  a  moveable  co- 
'bmn  against  them.  At  Tolosa,  on  the  very  line  of 
communication  travelled  by  the  soldiers  in  coming 
and  going,  there  was  the  first  appearance  of  an 
insurrection,  which  was  quieted  by  the  prudence  of 
the  civil  authorities,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
military  force.  Bilbao,  a  populous  and  commercial 
town  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  inhabited  by  a 
high-spirited  people,  fond  of  independence,  and  con<- 
tinually  corresponding  with  the  insurgents  of  San- 
tander  and  with  the  English  cruisers,  threw  off  its 
obedience  to  Joseph,  established  a  Junta,  armed  its 
citizens,  and  sent  to  solicit  assistance  from  John 
Hunter,  the  English  consid  in  the  Asturias.  With- 
<mt  losing  a  moment,  he  despatched,  from  Gijon, 
•Major  Roche,  with  a  frigate  and  a  brig,  on  board  of 
which  were  twelve  field-pieces  and  the  needful  am- 
munition, five  thousand  muskets,  other  arms,  and 
four  millions  of  reals.  But  this  succour  did  not 
reach  them  in  time.  Before  he  arrived  on  the  Ebro 
the  King  had  been  informed  of  the  insurrection  of 
Bilbao.  There  were  then  at  Vittoria  three  old  r^- 
ments,  the  forty-third  and  fifty-first  of  infantry,  the 
twenty^sixth  of  horse-chasseurs,  and  a  battery  of 
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four  caanon,  recently  firoiQ  France.     General  M« 
lin,  a  French  officer  in  the  service  of  Josepb,  ma 
ed  at  the  head  of  these  against  the  insurgents, 
bao,  being  built  in  a  narrow  and  deep  valley,  is  i 
capable  of  being  defended.     The  insurgents 
forth  to  a  distance  of  half  a  league  from  their  ton' 
to  meet  the  French.     On  the  16  th  they  were  ove^i 
thrown    and    dispersed;    a    considerable    numNm 
among  whom  were  two  of  their  leaders,  were  killei 
Major  Roche  then  presented  himself  at  Uxdi^v 
but,  terrifled  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  the  ind 
habitants  intreated  him  not  to  put  them  in  jeopar^^ 
by  disembarking  in  their  town  his  dangerous  pw^ 
sents.     To  complete  the  restoration  of  peace  in  tbe 
country,  the  King  sent  thither,   as  extraordinaif 
commissioner,  his  minister  of  the   marine  depart^ 
ment,  who  was  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  et* 
teemed  man  of  Bilbao*     Massaredo   convoked  the 
deputies  of  the  hundred  and  tliirteen  districts,  which 
have  a  right  to  vote  io  the  General  Assembly  of  tbe 
lordship  of  Biscay,  and  made  them  swear  afiectioni 
fidelity,  and  obedience  to  King  Joseph  Napoledk 
Force  alone  could  guarantee  the  observance  of  oatti 
extorted  by  force. 

Its  right  being  thus  rendered  secure,  the  French 
army  extended  itself  by  its  left,  as  far  as  Logroiio,  id 
order  to  rally  to  it  the  troops  employed  in  the  siege 
of  Sarragossa*  We  left  the  latter  carrying  by  as- 
sault, on  the  4th  of  August,  e  part  of  the  city*  On 
the  following  day  intelligence  was  received,  that  tbe 
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remains  of  the  column  which  had  been  beaten  at 
Osera,  on  the  80th  of  July,  by  General  Habert,  had 
been  reinforced  by  several  detachments  of  sddien 
from  Catalonia,  and  by  a  multitude  of  armed  pea- 
sants from  Huesca,  and  that  the  whole  had  taken 
up  a  position  at  Villa  Mayor.  Lefebyre-Desnouettes 
proceeded  to  that  quarter,  and  drove  back,  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Gallejo,  such  of  the  enemy's  forces 
as  had  passed  that  river.  But,  having  with  him 
only  two  weak  battalions,  the  raiment  of  Polish 
lancers,  and  no  artillery,  he  did  not  think  himsdf 
strong  enough  to  attack  the  position  of  Villa  Mayor; 
and  he  therefore  summoned  other  troops  and  can^ 
non  to  his  aid.  This  reinforcement  was  marching, 
on  the  6th,  to  join  him,  when  the  King  of  Spain's 
order  to  raise  the  siege  of  Sarragossa,  arrived  in 
the  camp. 

Verdier,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  assault, 
had  given  up  the  active  command  to  Lefebvre ;  but 
the  two  generals  continued  to  direct  the  operations^ 
in  concert  with  Lacoste,  colonel  of  engineers,  who 
was  one  of  the  Emperor's  aids-de-camp.  They 
made  the  troops  repass  the  Ebro,  retaining  nothing 
on  the  left  bank  but  the  bridge-head.  It  was  fan* 
possible  to  think  of  removing  in  a  few  days,  and 
without  the  means  of  conveyance,  from  Sarragossa 
to  Fampeluna,  a  besieging  equipage  which  it  had 
required  a  month's  time,  and  the  emplojrment  of  all 
the  resources  of  Navarre,  to  forward  from  Pampe- 
hma  to  Sarragossa.     It  was  therefore  resolved  that 
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the  equipage  should  be  destroyed.     This  resolutii 
and  the  raising  of  the  siege,  were  delayed  in  an 
expected  manner. 

Several  officers  of  the  Prince  of  Neiifchatefs  sti 
were  scattered  in  Spain,  to  keep  the  Major-genei 
informed  of  what  was  going  on^  to  accelerate  a] 
harmonize  the  execution  of  the  general  orders,  am 
in  case  of  necessity,  to  decide  disputed  points.    This 
special   destination  gave   them,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
military  leaders,  a  degree  of  momentary  importancet 
much  greater  than  was  indicated  by  their  rank  in 
the  army.     Monthion,  one  of  these  officers,  recently 
raised  to  be  a  Brigadier-general,  was  in  commai 
at  Vittoria ;  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Sarragoi 
hastily  carried  into  effect,  and  even  before  the  King 
had  arrived  on  the  Ebro,  seemed  to  him  to  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  ai'iny*     He  wrote 
to   General  Verdier  to   say,   that,  according  to  thM 
ni^ws  from  Madrid,  General  Belliard,  the  chief  ^^ 
the  staff,  would  issue  fresh  instructions  ;  that,  in  the 
mean  while,  those  already  received  ought  to  be  eon- 
9idei*ed  as  annulled j  and  the  operations  of  the  sic^ 
be  vigorously  pushed  forward. 

In  consequence  of  this  kind  of  counter-order, 
every  thing  remained  stationary  befoi*e  Sarragossa; 
but  good  care  was  taken  not  to  shed  blood  merely  fc^j 
the  purpose  of  conquering  half-burnt  ruins,  encttil^H 
bered  with  dead,  which  it  would,  probably,  be  nec»- 
sary  to  abandon  in  the  course  of  a  few  days*  There 
remained  in  the  city  only  a  sufficient  number  of  traopi 
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to  defend  the  houses  which  were  occupied.  The 
musketry -firing  was,  however,  still  kept  up  fraui  the 
loop-holes  which  had  been  pierced  in  the  roofe  and 
walls*  Nor  did  the  cannon  of  the  batteries  diaiwn* 
tinue  their  fire.  The  walls  of  the  place  were  de- 
molished, and,  in  the  rear,  fortified  lines  were  con- 
structed to  contain  the  troops,  and  trenches  of  com- 
municatiou  with  the  troops  who  were  still  stationed 
io  the  city-  The  transition  from  a  decided  otfen&iire 
la  an  almost  absolute  defensive,  was  not  without 
danger.  For  a  week  the  victory  gained  by  the 
Spanish  army  in  Andalusia  had  lieen  known  to 
the  besiegers.  Their  communication  with  the  coun- 
try was  entirely  free  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
The  hope  of  a  prompt  deliverance  still  farther 
increased  that  energy,  of  which,  when  left  to 
their  own  resources,  they  had  given  such  splendid 
proofs. 

The  Arragonese  troops  showed  themselves  on  the 
light  bank  of  the  Ebro  on  the  8th,  as  if  they  de- 
signed to  attack  the  bridge-head.  The  French  de- 
spatched  their  sick  and  wounded  to  Pampeluoa, 
under  a  strong  escort,  a  part  of  which  was  intended 
to  form  the  garrison  of  that  place,  and  the  rest  to 
secure  the  important  point  of  Tudela  from  falling 
into  the  power  of  two  corps  of  insurgents*  IntelU* 
gence  had  been  received  that  those  corps  were  assem- 
bling in  force,  the  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Calatayud, 
the  other  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  near 
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In  consequence  of  his  wound,  General  Verdier 
followed  the  column  of  the  sick,  and  resigned  tl 
command  to  Lefebvre-Desnouettes. 

On  the  13th,  definitive  orders  arrived  from  the 
head-quarters  at  Burgos,  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
a  position  at  Milagro,  at  the  confluence  of  the  ri^ 
Ebro  and  Alagon.  AH  the  apparatus  of  the  besi< 
ing  artillery  was  hastily  destroyed,  and  the  cannwi 
were  thrown  into  the  water.  The  army  quitted 
Sarragossa  on  the  14th,  carrying  with  it  a  train 
field  artillery  of  twenty -four  pieces,  several  of  which' 
had  been  taken  from  the  enemy :  it  reached  Tudela 
in  three  days*  On  the  morrow  after  its  arrival  in 
that  city,  some  Spanish  troops  were  seen  on  the  road 
by  which  it  had  marched.  These  constituted  the  ad- 
vanced-guard of  the  Valencian  and  Murcian  troops, 
under  the  orders  of  Generals  Saint  Marc  and  Lanms, 
which,  strengthened  by  the  corps  of  Baron  de  Ver- 
saye,  formed  an  effective  force  of  sixteen  thousand 
men,  of  whom  between  five  and  six  thousand  were 
veteran  soldiers.  Tlus  army,  of  the  existence  of 
which  General  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  had  had  no 
knowledge,  entered  Sarragossa  twenty-four 
after  the  departure  of  the  French ;  but  it 
passed  through  that  city.  A  squadron  of  cav; 
which  preceded  it,  was  charged  at  Fontelas,  near 
Tudela,  by  the  Polish  lancers,  who  drove  it  back 
on  the  main  body,  and  took  from  it  a  considerable 
number  of  prisoners.  The  Spaniards  quitted  the 
high  road,  and  coasted  along  the  heights  towards 
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AMitas  and  Malon,  as  if  moving  on  Tarazona.  It 
was  supposed  that  they  marched  by  their  left,  in 
order  to  effect  a  junction  with  other  corps. 

The  French  evacuated  Tudela  on  the  20th,  and 
broke  down  an  arch  of  the  bridge.  Lefebvre-Des- 
nouettes  established  his  head-quarters,  and  the  major 
part  of  his  troops,  at  Milagro.  Greneral  Habert  was  - 
posted,  with  his  brigade  and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  at 
Caparroso,  to  cover  the  high  road  to  Parapduna. 
The  Portuguese  Lieutenant-general  Frejrre,  was- 
stationed  in  an  intermediary  post  at  Villa  Franca, 
with  those  Portuguese  troops  who  had  not  yet  de-* 
serted.  In  this  position,  the  corps  of  Sarragossa 
formed  the  left  of  the  French  army  of  the  Ebro. 
It  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Mob- 
cey,  by  King  Joseph. 

The  army  united  on  the  Ebro  consisted  of  nearly 
fifty  thousand  foot  and  horse ;  it  was  wearied,  not 
by  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war,  but  by  the  disap* 
pcMntment  arising  from  abortive  expeditions.  There 
was  no  longer  in  it  any  confidence,  except  in  the 
small  army  of  Rio  Seco.  The  sick,  the  soldiers,  the 
oflicers,  and  even  the  generals,  were  all  anxious  to  re* 
cross  the  Pjrrenees.  Provisions  were  not  wanting ; 
for  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  though 
a  country  of  lofty  mountains,  is  not  absolutely  de- 
void of  resources,  and  the  troops  arrived  in  it  subse- 
quently to  the  harvest.  They  were  subsisted,  also, 
on  the  enwmoua  stores  which  had  been  accumulated 
dnrhig  a  whote  year.     The  pause  firom  active  wai^ 
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fare,  which  now  took  place,  gave  time  to  season  the 
troops  and  to  remove  the  anomalies  which  exiated_ 
in  their  organization. 

Besides  the  fifty  thousand  men  whom  Joseph 
led  back  to  the  EI>ro,  there  were  in  the  Peninsii 
two  French  armies,  acting  at  two  almost  diamet 
cally  opposite  extremities,  in  Catalonia  and  in  Pa 
tugaL  Though  their  operations  were  not  imi] 
diately  connected  with  the  movements  of  the  Armies 
of  the  North,  the  Centre,  and  the  South,  they  were 
affected  by  the  results  of  them. 

W^e  shall,  in  the  first  place,  touch  upon  that 
which  concerns  Catalonia.  We  left  Duhesme,  in 
the  month  of  February,  established  in  that  prin- 
cipality, with  a  corps  of  thirteen  thousand  French 
and  Italians,  which  was  then  denominated  tb^ 
Army  of  Observation  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees*  Wi 
have  seen  it  make  itself  master,  by  stratagem,  of 
the  fortresses  of  Barcelona  and  of  Figuieras.  The 
Captain-general,  Ezpeleta,  gave  himself  the  trouble 
of  tranquillizing  by  a  proclamation,  those  who  bad 
been  terrified  by  the  rough  measures  of  the  allkl. 
He  also  advanced,  from  the  treasury  chests  of  the 
principality,  the  sums  required  for  the  i*ayment 
the  French  lri»ops  \  and  the  loan  was  faithf 
repaid*  A  slight  discussion  took  place  between 
and  the  French  General,  who  required  that  extra- 
ordinary magazines  should  be  formed  in  the  citadiel 
and  the  fort  of  Mont  Joui»  It  terminated  to 
satisfaction    of  the    latter.     All    the    orders    whi 
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tmere  sent  from  Madrid  were  conciliatory  and  pacific. 
It  was  at  the  period  when  Napoleon  was  expected 
every  moment,  and  allowed  Spain  to  fluctuate  b^ 
tUNleo  fears  which  were  but  too  well  justified,  and 
hopes  which  sprang  from  the  good  faith  of  the  na- 
tional character. 

--<#6talonia  is  less  a  province  of  Spain»  than  a  snutll 
rtlMt  tinder  the  sceptre  of  the  Catholic  monarchs.  It 
has  different  manners,  a  different  language,  a  different 
social  oi^anization,  from  Castile.  It  differs  totally 
even  from  Arragon,  though,  after  it  ceased  to  b# 
hidependent,  it  was  long  subject  to  that  kingdom. 
In  no  other  pail  of  the  Peninsula  is  there  bo  ardent 
u  longing  for  liberty  and  in(lei>endence.  Nowhere 
do  fathers  transmit  to  their  children  a  deeper  hatred 
of  their  neighbours,  the  French.  They  reproach 
them  v^ith  having,  in  the  seventeenth  century*  led 
them  into  perpetual  revolts  against  the  Kings  of 
Spain,  and  with  having  afterwards  abandoned  them 
t»  the  resentment  of  an  insulted  master.  They 
Cannot  forgive  them  for  having,  at  the  commence- 
mefit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  imposed  on  them  the 
King,  who  humbled  their  pride,  and  destroyed  iheif 
privileges.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  wa#ii|BitaA 
on  in  Rousillon  and  Catalonia  with  an  atrftHoslty 
aitd  barbarity  which  were  not  witnessed  on  the  fron* 
ti^f9  of  Navarre  and  Biscay.  The  peace  produced 
no  re<  (oiriliation.  Catalonia,  by  its  extensive  sea- 
eoest  and  its  populous  and  commercial  metropolis,  is 
connected  in  interest  with  England.  War  against 
vol.,  II.  2  c 
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Fraoce,  on  the  contrary,  enlivens  its  port^pand 
into  it  an  abundance  of  capttaL     It  is  iirrpoverisli*_ 
ed  by  an  alliance  which  dries  up  tlie  sources 
the  outlets  of  its  industry.     The  continental 
was  hatefiil  to  it. 

Thus,  wounded  interest,  and  the  general 
tent  excited  by  the  dishonest  seizure  of  the  fortr 
rendered  the  insurrection  more  threatening  than  itt 
the  rest  of  Spain.  If  Madrid  had  enthusiastically 
received  the  new  King,  it  is  possible  that  the  natural 
jealousy  of  the  Catalons  against  the  Castilians  would 
have  been  awakened.  At  least,  it  may  be  aflirraedt 
that  England,  w  ith  her  establishinents  in  the  islandl 
of  the  Mediterranean,  would  not  have  wanted  meaes 
to  make  Catalonia  rise,  and  to  establish  there  a 
focus  of  insurrection  against  the  power  of  France* 

But,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  Madrid  was  the  6rst  to 
sound  the  alarm-bell ;  and  for  this  once  Catalonia 
and  Castile  mutually  forgot  their  provincial  ani- 
mosities in  the  horror  inspii'ed  by  foreign  oppression* 
The  regiment  of  Estremadura,  which  was  a  part  rf 
the  garrison  of  Barcelona,  received  from  the  Supreme 
Junta  of  Goverameot,  then  .in  subservience  to 
Granduke  of  Berg,  an  order  to  proceed  to  Lerid 
The  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  already  caught 
impulse  from  Arragon,  which  is  close  at  hand 
them.  Distrustful  of  a  movement  which  would 
them  at  the  mercy  of  hired  troops,  and  of 
who  could  dispose  of  them,  they  dedai^d,  that 
would  not  admit  any  soldiers,  and  that  they 
themselves  guard  their  city.     The  regiment  of  Efiti 
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roadon  went  no  farther  than  Tarrega,  There  was 
formed  at  Lerida  a  pro^^incial  Junta^  which  called 
ilaelf  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Catalonia,  and  opened  a 
oorrespondence  with  the  Juntas  of  Sarragowia  and 
Valencia,  At  the  same  time,  the  people  of  MaTir^a 
tore  in  pieces  and  burnt  the  proclamation§  of  Murat* 
and  the  fraudulent  conventions  of  Bayonne. 

The  French  had  as  yet  shown  themselves  only 
on  the  high  road  from  Perpignan  to  Barcelona.  A 
weak  battalion  was  in  garrison  at  San  Fernando  de 
Figuieras.  The  remainder  of  the  army  was  can* 
toned  along  the  coa^^t,  from  Mataro  to  Uie  Llobregat» 
but  the  major  part  of  it  was  in  Barcelona ;  Ibr  tlie 
great  point  which  Duhesnie  had  to  attend  to,  was* 
the  keeping  in  awe  a  city  containing  a  hundi-cd  and 
thirty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  garrison  of 
nearly  four  thousand  men.  This  garrison  consisted 
of  a  regiment  of  artillery,  the  Spanish  and  Walloon 
guards,  and  the  Bouriion  regiment  of  cuirassiers. 
The  soldiers  ileaerted,  in  the  open  day,  through  the 
gataif  and  at  night  they  let  themselves  down  into 
the  ditch  by  ropes.  Far  from  the  French  military 
authorities  preventing  this  desertion,  they  secretly 
encouraged  it.  General  Duhesme  even  allowed  a 
battalion  of  the  Spanish  guards  to  march  out  of 
the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Villa  Franca. 
The  mischief  which  these  individuals  could  do  in 
the  field,  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  winch 
migfat  be  dreaded  from  them  while  in  the  city,  in 
this  formidable  organised  force,  composed  of 
2  c  S 
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the  best  troops,  should  put  itself  at  the  head  of  an 
irritated  population,  and  direct  its  efforts. 

The  corps  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  soon  had  its 
part  to  play,  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  which 
had  been  formed  for  taking  possession  of  the  Penin- 
sula ;  less  fear  was  felt  of  weakening  it,  because  the 
occupation  of  Barcelona  was  supposed  to  render  the 
French  secui^e  of  Catalonia.  The  Emperor,  accord- 
ingly, sent  General  Uuhesme  an  order  to  march  four 
thousand  men  on  Sarragossa,  and  as  many  on  Va- 
lencia. The  latter,  after  Valencia  was  entered,  were 
to  push  forward  to  Carthagena ;  the  others,  on  their 
way,  were  to  seize  upon  Lerida.  The  expedition 
to  Sarragossa  was  given  to  General  Schwartz,  wluP^ 
had  under  his  command  the  three  battalions  of  the 
second  Swiss  regiment,  some  Italian  and  NeapoUtaa 
battalions,  a  squadron  of  horse,  and  four  pieces 
cannon.  Chabran  had  the  other  mission,  with 
seventh  and  sixteenth  of  the  line.  General  Bessier 
brigade  of  cavalry,  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery, 
the  instructions  of  Schwartz  an  article  was  added 
by  Duhesme,  directing  him  to  send  a  detachment  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing,  by  a  contribution  and 
threats,  the  insurrection  of  Manresa,  of  destroying 
the  powder  mills,  after  having  sent  to  Barcelona  the 
manufactured  powder,  and  also  of  chastising  Lerida; 
in  case  of  his  capturing  that  city  he  was  to  bring 
away  the  Swiss,  and,  instead  of  them,  to  leave  in  the 
castle  five  hundred  men,  from  his  own  column.  But, 
against  Lerida  he  was  to  make  only  a  transient 
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fort ;  Sarragossawasthe  principal  objectof  his  march. 
As  to  Chabran,  he  was  also  to  put  a  garrison  into 
Tarragona,  and  to  bring  off,  either  by  persuasion 
or  by  force,  the  Swiss  regiment  of  Wimpfen ;  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  he  was  to 
receive  orders  from  Marshal  Moncey. 

The  two  columns  set  out  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
from  Barcelona.  Schwartz  passed  the  5th  at  Mar- 
torell,  being  stopped  by  a  violent  rain,  and  likewise 
waiting  for  the  rest  of  his  corps  to  join  him.  Dur- 
ing this  delay,  the  news  of  his  march  was  spread 
through  the  mountains;  Manresa  trembled  at  the 
imprudence  which  it  had  committed  in  rising ;  Igua- 
lada  was  equally  terrified,  as  being  the  first  town  on 
the  high  road.  The  alarm  bell  was  rung  in  the 
two  towns,  and  the  Somathnes  soon  flocked  from  all 
quarters. 

Somathnes  is  the  name  which,  from  time  imme- 
morial, has  been  given  in  Catalonia  to  the  armed 
population ;  if  circumstances  require  the  service  of 
only  a  small  number  of  Somathnes,  it  is  their  own 
town  or  village  which  chooses,  arms,  and  pays  them, 
and  names  the  individual  among  them  by  whom  the 
rest  are  to  be  commanded.  If  the  danger  of  the 
country  summons  every  body  to  arms,  then  the  field 
is  taken  by  all  the  males,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
sixty ;  and,  as  there  are  never  muskets  enough  for 
such  an  immense  multitude,  one  snatches  up  an' 
old  sword,  another  a  pike,  and  the  third  transforms 
a  ftrming  implement  into  a  warlike  weiqpon.    So  it 
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happened  at  Manresa*     There  was  no  defkiency  < 

powder,  but  of  balls  ;  this  want,  however,  was  suptj 

plied.     The  son  of  a  petty  shopkeeper  of  Manr 

Francisco  Riera,  surnamed,  (from  his  father  keepii] 

a  shop,)  cijil  dt  la  botigueta,  the  same  who  had  burnt 

the  French  proclamations,  put  himself  at  the  headH 

of  a  hundred  of  the  most  ardent  and  best  armed^" 

and,  after  having  received  the  sacrament?  marched 

against  the  enemy.     Two  or  three  hundred   men 

from  Igualada  hurried  to  join  them,  preceded  by  an 

enormous  crucifix,  which  was  borne  by  a  capuchb 

friar.     The  flame  spread  through  the  neighbouri 

districts  of  Calaf,  San  Pedro,  Sellent,  Cervera,  Car^ 

dona^  and  Solsona.     The  rendezvous  of  the  patrioi 

was  near  the  village  of  Bruch,  not  far  from  the 

where  the  Manresa  road  joins  the  royal  road  to 

rida.     They  neither  calculated  their  own  num 

nor  the  strength  of  their  enemies,  but  pressed  on- 

vrard  with  an  intrepidity  wliich  was  the  oflspri 

of  confidence  and  ignorance. 

Schwartz,  who  set  out  from  Martorell  on  the  6th, 
was  marching  in  an  intersected,  woody,  and  mountain- 
ous country,  with  as  little  precaution  as  if  be  had 
been  traversing  a  plain  in  a  friendly  country.  H 
column  had  scarcely  passed  Bruch,  when  it  was 
sailed  by  a  shower  of  balls,  from  among  the  trees' 
and  the  nooks  of  the  rocks,  without  a  single  persoit 
who  fired  being  visible,  Schwartz  fwmed  his  co- 
lumn in  mass,  detached  his  sharp-shooters,  and  pro* 
ceeded  on  his  way ;  the  Somatt^nes  still  keeping  up 
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their  fire,  retired,  some  towards  Igualada,  the  other 
by  the  M anresa  road ;  the  advanced-guafd  of 
Schwartz  reached  Casa  Masana,  and  paused  there  ; 
the  body  of  the  colunm  halted  above  the  houses  of 
Bruch,  and  the  soldiers  ate  their  soup. 

"  The  enemy  halts ;  then  we  are  the  strongest,** 
This  reasoning,  natural  in  meo  engaged  as  the  Spa^ 
ttiards  were,  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  those 
who  had  retreated,  now  retraced  their  footsteps; 
other  troops  of  Somat^nes,  which  had  not  fought> 
joined  their  comrades ;  the  attack  was  recommenced. 
Among  the  most  daring,  as  they  were  also  the  most 
numerous,  were  those  of  San  Pedro,  who  thought 
themselves  more  formidable,  because  they  had  a 
ifammmer  at  their  head.  This  drummer,  animating 
the  irresolute  by  the  beat  of  his  drum,  and  pointing 
out  the  direction  in  which  they  were  to  move  through 
the  bushes  and  underwood,  acted  predaely  the  part 
which,  in  the  in&ncy  of  war,  was  performed  by  a 
6eneral-m-chief.  A  tolerably  sharp  fire  was  kept  up 
between  the  peasants  and  the  vanguard  of  the  French. 
Schwartz  had  been  a  Colonel  of  cavalry,  and,  though 
(M  in  the  service,  he  was  young  in  this  kind  c^ 
warfare;  he  calculated  with  alarm  the  difficulties 
which  he  should  have  to  surmount,  the  troops  with 
whkh  he  should  have  to  encounter,  on  a  march  c^ 
ieventy-seven  leagues  through  mountainous  districts, 
containing  several  strong  places,  and  an  exasperated 
and  stiU  increasing  population.  He  conceived  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  execute  the  orders  whack 
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he   had   received,  and   lie  therefore  resolved  upon 
returning  to  Barcelona. 

The  retreat  was  effected  in  good  order,  uuder  the 
fire,  of  a  multitude  of  Somat^nes,  who,  if  they  did  no 
great  hanu  to  the  French,  sustained  still  less  from 
them.  The  retiring  troops  had  to  pass  through  the 
town  of  Esparaguera,  which  consists  of  a  single 
street,  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  length.  On  learning 
that  the  enemy  was  coining  back,  the  inhabitants 
rang  the  alarm-bell,  blocked  up  the  street  wid^M 
felled  trees  and  furniture,  and  prepared  to  do  afi^ 
the  mischief  in  their  power  to  the  Fi*ench.  The 
latter  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  day>  and  inipru- 
dently  ran  into  the  snare  which  w^as  laid  for  them. 
Then  were  showered  down  upon  theui*  from  the 
roofs  and  upper  stories,  blocks  of  stone,  logs  of 
wood,  and  cauldrons  of  boiling  water.  General 
Schwartz  hastily  withdrew  his  men,  led  them  to  the  | 
right  and  left  of  the  town,  and,  pressing  his  march 
in  the  night,  reached  Martorell,  on  the  bank  of  the 

On  the  next  day,  the  8th,  the  troops  re-entered 
Barcelona.  Duhesme,  an  exceedingly  resolute  ge- 
neral, was  not  a  man  to  overrate  the  strength  o^ 
the  Somat^nes ;  but  nothing  less  than  the  duty  4^^ 
manitesting  a  blind  obedience  could  have  prevailed 
on  him  to  part  with  more  than  half  his  force  in 
difficult  circumstances,  and  to  reduce  it  to  six 
thousand  men  when  he  had  to  keep  down  Catalonia. 
He  approved  completely  of  Chabran's  conduct ;  and. 
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Hrithout  troubling  himself  about  the  gap  which 
the  want  of  his  troops  would  make  in  the  plan 
nf  operations,  he  sent  orders  to  Chabran  to  act  as 
Schwartz  had  done,  and  despatched  a  detachment 
fca  meet  and  assist  him. 

General  Chabran  had  reached  Tarragona,  without 
encountering  any  enemies,  either  on  his  road  or  in 
that  city.  The  order  to  return  was  delivered  to 
him  on  the  9th,  and  he  immediately  b^an  his 
march.  But  the  electric  spark,  transmitted  from 
Manresa  and  Bruch,  had  lighted  xrp  a  conflagration 
ia  several  populous  districts,  through  which  the 
French  had  to  pass.  Encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
three  hundred  of  Wimpfen's  Swiss,  who  were  on 
their  way  to  rejoin  their  regiment  at  Tarragona,  the 
inhabitants  of  Vendrell  and  Arbos  flew  to  arms. 
The  populace  of  Villa  Franca  and  the  peasants  of 
the  neighbourhood  followed  their  example.  Don 
Juan  de  Tuda,  the  governor  of  the  place,  a  respect- 
able old  man,  having  endeavoured  to  calm  their 
fury,  they  massacred  him.  Two  oflicers  of  the  bat« 
talion  of  the  Spanish  guards,  who  were  in  garrison 
in  the  town,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  battalion 
itself  being  invested  in  its  barracks  by  the  people, 
because  it  would  not  take  part  in  the  insurrection, 
contrived  to  escape  under  the  pretext  of  intending 
to  take  up  a  position  on  the  outside  of  the  town, 
and  retired  to  Tarragona,  by  keeping  along  the 
sea-coadt. 

When  the  French  arrived  at  Vendrell,  some  bands 
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of  SomatfeDes,  who  strove  to  defend  that  city,  were 
sabred  and  djiven  back  on  Arbos-     The  principak. 
assemblage  was  there»  and   same    iron  cannaii» 
heavy  caliber,  were  mounted.      The  positiofi  Wi 
good ;  but,  as  the  country  was  generally  open,  tl 
French  were  able  to  form  in  fighting  order.     Tb«^ 
light  troops  carried  the  position  at  the  first  onset.. 
Brigadier-General  Bessieres  traversed  the  village  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  and  cut  down 
aU  that  came  in  his  way.     Arbos  was  pillaged  mA 
reduced  to  ashes,  according  to  the  usages  of  war* 
General  Chabran  spared  Villa  Franca,  because  the 
principal  inhabitants  had  taken  no  share  in  the  sedi- 
tion, and  it  was  of  consequence  to  sejiarate  the  ini^ 
rest  of  the   proprietors   and   peaceable   individuals 
from  those  of  the  men  whom  it  suited  the  holders 
of  outhority  to  describe  as  a  gang  of  robbers*    At 
Vallirana,  on  the  11th,  the  expeditionary  corps  fell 
in  with  the  detachments  which  had  been  sent  from 
Barcelona  to  meet  it,  and  the  whole  rejiassed  the 
Llobregat  without   being  disturbed.     On  the  13th, 
it  was  sent  to  Martorell  and  Esparaguera,  to  chas- 
tise the  insurgents  w^ho  had  pursued  the  column  of 
General  Schwartz ;  but  no  resistance  was  met  with. 
The  Catalans  had  prepared  again  to  defend  the  past 
of  Bruch  ;*  and,   as  Chabrao   did  not   attempt  lo 

*  TJie  inhabitants  cauaed  the  following  inscription  to  be  enl 
on  a  stone  : — Victor es  Marengo,  Just er lit z,  et  Jena,  hie  victi 
fucruiii, — Dicbui  vL  et  xh,  Jmm  anno  1808. 

T(j  call  the  two  thousand  men  of  General  Sc!  > 
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force  it,  they  concluded  thftt  this  ddUe  was  the  pil« 
lars  of  Hercules  to  the  French  army. 

More  momentous  affairs  called  elsewhere  for  the 
actiritj  of  Duhesme,  and  it  was  not  to  let  his  troopt 
rest  that  he  gave  up  occupying  the  important  for- 
tress of  Tarragona.  On  hearing  of  the  combat  at 
Brudi,  the  whole  popnlation  rose  as  Somat^nes^ 
without  waiting  for  orders  from  superiors.  In  each 
town  was  established  a  junta  of  government.  In 
Figuieras,  at  the  very  gates  of  France,  Don  Juan 
Claros,  a  half-pay  adjutant*major,  who  had  belonged 
to  the  light  battalion  of  Oirona^  stirred  up  the  citi-. 
^ens  and  the  peasants  against  the  Frendi  garrison ; 
and,  with  the  help  of  some  detachments  from  Rosas^ 
drove  it  into  the  fort,  where  he  kept  it  blockaded,, 
hoping  that  it  must  speedily  surrender  for  want  of 
provisions.  Girona,  a  large  fortress  on  the  Ter,  al« 
ways  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  keys  of  Catalonia^ 
pot  itself  in  a  state  of  defence.  On  his  way  to  Bar* 
dehma,  Duhesme  had  passed  through  it,  but  left 
no  garrison,  because  the  Emperor  had  not  ordered 
him  to  do  so ;  he  had,  however,  the  imprudence 
to  leave  there  the  regiment  of  Utonia,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty  men. 

Catalonia,  with  all  its  stroi^  places,  all  its  foarts» 
each  of  which  had  retained  a  nucleus  of  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  line ;  with  its  mountains  peopled  with 

t«r8  of  Marengo,  was  an  enormoas  abase  of  that  figure  of  rheto- 
lie  whick  takes  a  p«rt  hr  Uie  whole. 
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smugglers  ;  with  the  portion  still  left  of  the  braft 
men  who  carried  on  war  against  the  Freock 
from  1793  to  1795;  Catalonia  might  attempt 
more,  and  make  head  longer  than  any  other  pail 
of  Spain,  against  a  regular  army.  But  the  suh 
preme  Junta  of  Lerida  undertook  to  direct  all  par- 
tial efforts  towards  a  more  concentrated  purpose 
and  to  turn  to  account  the  enthusiastic  patriotism  of 
a  papulation  of  eight  hundi*ed  thousand  inhabitantai 
It  issued  pressing  ordeis  to  arm  the  fortresses  and 
forts ;  it  equipped  flotillas  in  its  ports ;  it  openeA 
an  active  correspondence  with  the  Balearic  isles,  aad 
with  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Va- 
lencia, which,  united  with  Catalonia,  constitute  the 
Coronilla*  But,  wisely  relying  rather  on  itself  than 
on  its  neighbours,  it  decreed  the  raising  a  provinciil 
army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  half  of  which  was  to 
take  the  field,  the  other  half  to  be  a  reserve.  The 
active  army  was  organized  into  forty  battalions  of 
Miquelets,  tercios  de  Aliquekts,  The  battalions  bore 
the  names  of  the  towns.  Each  had  ten  companies  of 
one  hundred  men.  The  daily  allowance  of  the  Mi* 
quelets  was  twenty  pence  (pecetta)  and  bread.  The 
officers  were  not  so  well  paid  as  those  of  the  line.  The 
uniform  of  this  force  was  a  short  jacket  and  a  round 
hat  and  feather,  the  national  dress  of  the  Catalans. 
This  organization  differed  from  that  which^  at  the 
same  period,  was  generally  adopted  in  the  rest  of 
Spain.  This  was  a  reason  for  the  Catalans  to  clii^ 
more  closely  to  it.     No  consideration  could  have  in* 
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docedthem  to  eriistin  the  GflMilnii  regimenti;  Tbef 
WMe  flattered  by  the  name  of  Miquelets,  which  their 
fathers  had  borne,  and  which  had  been  revived  in 
the  wars  of  the  Revolution.  Besides,  the  equivocal 
conduct  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  hesitating  between 
positive  duties  and  the  interests  of  their  country, 
made  them  objects  of  dislike  and  suspicion. 

The  effect  of  this  insurrection  was,  to  put  into  a 
state  of  defence  all  the  places  which  were  not  occu* 
pied  by  the  French,  and  to  break  the  communica* 
tlon  permanently^  Girona,  already  famous  for  the 
part  which  it  had  played  in  the  Catalonian  wars, 
contains  a  population  of  fourteen  thousand  persons. 
Standing  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ter  and  the  Ona, 
the  latter  river  divides  it  into  two  parts  ;  the 
largest  of  these,  which,  in  consequence,  is  denomi- 
nated the  city,  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  moun- 
tain, that  looks  down  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
other  part  is  in  the  plain,  and  is  called  the  Mercadal. 
The  city  has  an  old  wall  with  towers,  but  without 
platform,  and  two  bastions,  the  one  where  the 
Ona  enters,  the  other  where  it  quits  the  place; 
The  Mercadal  has  five  bastions  and  a  half  moon; 
hot  the  whole  fortress  wants  ditches  and  a  covered 
way.  Its  greatest  strength  lies  in  a  system  of  de- 
tached forts,'  that  cover  the  mountain  on  the  east, 
and  communicate  with  the  fortress.  The  castle  of 
Mont  Joui,  on  a  mountain  to  the  north,  is  three  hun- 
dred fathoms  in  compass,  and  is  a  bastioned  square, 
with  ditch,  covered  way,  and  two  half  moons.     The 
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principal  defect  of  all  these  forts  is,  that  they  are 
on  too  confined  a  scale,  and  have  not  room  enoii|^ 
for  the  garrisons. 

Duhesme  felt  the  necessity  of  re-opening  the  com- 
munications with  France,  before  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  were  organized.  He  undertook  this  tmk  io 
person,  with  seven  battalions,  five  squadrons,  and 
eight  pieces  of  artillery.  Two  roads  lead  finom  Bar- 
celona to  Girona ;  the  one,  ascending  the  valley  of 
Besos,  enters  the  country  immediately,  and  passei 
at  the  foot  of  the  fortress  of  Hostidrich ;  the  other 
£9llows  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  ten  leagues ;  it  is 
the  best  of  the  two,  and  was  chosen  fay  Duheme. 
A  French  privateer,  whidi  waa  at  Barcelona,  oove^ 
ed  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  by  sailing  in  a  line 
with  it.  The  troops  set  out  from  Barcelona  on  tbe 
17th,  and,  on  the  same  day,  they  fell  in  with  qhk 
thousand  Somat^es,  on  the  heights  of  Mongat,  who 
seemed  desirous  of  opposing  their  prc^pness.  A  Hen- 
tenant  of  tiie  navy,  Don  Francisco  Baroelo,  nephew 
of  the  iulmirdi  of  that  name  who  twice  boadbttrded 
Algiers,  was  at  the  head  of  this  assemblage.  Be 
mounted  cannon  in  the  castle  of  Mongat.  Hie 
French  general  put  the  Somat^es  to  flight,  and 
captured  their  cannon.  Pursuing  his  inarch,  he 
carried  Mataro  by  the  bayonet ;  a  city  oontainiag 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  which  had  ventured  ts 
barricade  its  gates,  and  defend  itself  with  artillery. 
On  the  20th,  the  vanguard  took  post  on  the  heiglitl 
of  Palau  de  Sacosta,   fiacing  the  walls  of  Giroaa. 
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Some  cannon-shot,  which  were  fired  from  the  city» 
announced  that  the  invaders  would  not  be  pacifi* 
cally  received. 

Every  thing  was,  in  fiEu:t,  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
resistance.  The  ramparts  were  lined  with  a  Bume- 
^us  artillery,  served  by  cannoneers  who  had  escaped 
from  Barcelona,  and  by  sailors  from  the  villages  on 
the  coast  The  armed  population  seconded  the 
efforts  of  the  regiments  of  Utonia.  The  priests,  the 
monks,  the  women,  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  make 
g  brave  defence.  General  Duhesme  deployed  his 
troops.  Their  right  passed  the  Ona,  and  suc- 
cessively threatened  the  dd  Carmen  gate  and 
the  fort  of  the  Capuchins.  The  left  extended  to 
Salt,  where  it  was  fired  on  by  the  Somat^nes,  who 
were  ambushed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ter.  It 
established  two  batteries,  which  did  little  injury  to 
the  dty,  and  could  not  be  supp<Mrted  against  the 
artfllery  of  the  place.  At  night,  the  fire  from  the 
fiortress  was  discontinued ;  but,  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock,  a  column  of  French  troops,  moving  in 
the  profoundest  silence,  approached  the  bastion  of 
Santa  Clara,  which  lies  to  the  south ;  the  soldiers 
fixed  their  scaling  ladders.  The  bravest  of  the 
assailants  reached  the  summit  of  the  rampart ;  but 
they  had  been  discovered,  and  a  detachment  from 
the  Utonia  regiment  rushed  into  the  bastion,  and 
with  their  bayonets  hurled  into  the  ditch  all  who 
bad  ascended.  An  hour  afterwards,  another  column 
moved  to  the  foot  of  the  bastiop  of  San  Pedro»  at 
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the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town  ;  a  fire  w« 
instantly  opened  upon  it  in  fiont»  from  the  cannoD 
of  the  city  and  from  the  tower  of  San  Juan,  a 
detached  work.  The  attacks  of  the  French  failed 
everywhere. 

Diihesme  was  too  able  a  (Jeneral  to  persist  in  try- 
ing to  carry  a  fortress  with  field-pieces.  Not  haf- 
ing  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  Girona 
by  a  sudden  onset,  he  returned  to  Barcelona,  to  col- 
lect more  formidable  means.  The  Catalans  had 
availed  themselves  of  his  absence,  to  form  a  strong 
cordon  on  the  Llobregat*  That  river  descends  fipom 
the  Pyrenees,  divides  the  principality  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  a  distance  of 
two  leagues  to  the  south-west  of  Barcelona ;  from 
Montserrat  to  its  mouth  it  ceases  to  be  fbrdafak 
whenever  the  rains  fall,  or  the  snows  melt  in  the 
mountains.  A  scrivener  of  Lerida,  Don  Juan  Bajet, 
a  zealous  and  popular  man,  whom  the  Junta  of  Le- 
rida  had  appointed  Colonel  of  the  lercias  of  that 
city,  made  a  rapid  march  to  the  position  of  Bindt, 
with  his  battalion,  which  had  been  raised  but  a  few 
days»  The  French  having  withdrawn,  he  descend^ 
to  Martorell.  There,  supplying  by  patriotism  hii 
deficiency  of  knowledge,  and  calling  to  his 
the  zeal  of  three  excellent  patriots,  Don  J 
a  citizen  of  Capelladas,  Don  Manuel  Pometta*  • 
half- pay  officer,  and  Don  Juan  Soso,  a  sergeaol  ti 
artillery,  he  was  the  first  who  organized  the 
of  defence  of  the  Llobregat.  Entrenchments  w( 
thrown   up.      The   principal    passes   were    piTirided 
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with  heavy  artillery,  drawn  from  the  fortreswea  and 
the  coast  batteries;  and  the  Spaniards  had  with 
them  two  pieces  of  horse-artillery,  fit  lor  service. 
The  fine  stone  bridge  of  M  olios  del  Rey,  on  the 
high  road  to  Tarragona,  was  barricaded. 

The  positions  of  the  Llobregat  were  reconnoitred 
in  the  course  of  the  29th.  On  the  30th,  General 
Lecchi,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  Italians,  pre- 
sented himself  before  Molins  del  Rey.  While  he 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Catalans  to  this  point.  Ge- 
nerals Goalas  and  Bessieres,  the  one  with  the  French 
infantry,  the  other  with  the  cavalry,  forded  the  river 
near  San  Boy,  overthrew  the  Somatenes ;  and,  ra- 
pidly ascending  the  right  bank,  cleared  it  of  enemies, 
assisted  Lecchi  to  effect  his  passage,  and  pursued 
the  Spaniards  fjeyond  Maitorell,  after  having  taken 
from  them  all  their  artillery. 

WTiile  this  expedition  was  acting  on  the  Llobregat, 
Chabran  set  out  from  Mataro  with  a  column  of  three 
thousand  men,  to  coUect  provisions  in  the  valleys. 
Near  Granollers  he  had  a  skirmish  with  the  Mino- 
net,  or  patriots  of  Vich,  commanded  by  Don  Fran- 
cisco Milans  del  Borch,  Lieutenant  in  the  Spanish 
Guards,  which  gave  him  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel in  the  army.  He  was  the  first  superior  officer  of 
the  regulars  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  So- 
mattes.  Whenever  the  smallest  French  detachment 
could  come  in  contact  with  these  assembled  peasants, 
the  latter  were  immediately  put  to  flight ;  but  no 
^HMter  did  the  victor  i*etire,  than  they  again  hung 
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upon  bis  rear  and  flanks  ;  and  as  thcTy  followed  him 
up  with  a  file  of  musketry  to  the  place  of  hi^  dai- 
tinatlon,  they  always,  in  the  eyes  of  their  feBow. 
countrymen,  and  in  their  own*  had  the  appearance 
of  being  the  conqueroi's. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  only  intelligence  which  ar* 
rked  in  France  from  Catalonia,  was  that  which  was 
brought  from  Barcelona,  by  some  bark  that  had  es- 
caped  from  that  port  at  its  own  risk.  Brigadier* 
general  Ritai^  who  commanded  in  the  department 
of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  set  out  from  Perpignaii 
with  a  flying  column  of  seven  hundred  men,  com- 
posed of  companies  of  the  reserve  and  of  Portuguese 
detachments ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of 
June,  explored  the  high  vaUeys  of  Gavamie  and  At- 
rajonet,  and  pushed  as  far  as  la  Junquera,  tlie  first 
town  in  Catalonia.  From  thence  he  transmitted  «Hd 
account  of  the  blockade  of  Figuieras,  and  the  failui^^ 
of  the  attempt  on  Girona,  The  confirmation  of  thi* 
news  was  soon  after  received,  by  the  way  of  Bay- 
onne,  from  General  Dnhesme  himself.  He  strongly 
urged  the  paying  attention  to  Figuieras,  that  that 
fort  might  not  be  compelled  to  surrender  frora  the 
want  of  provisions*  He  promised,  also,  to  marcl 
column  against  Girona,  as  soon  as  another  sh 
appear  with  siiccom*s  on  the  side  of  Figuieras, 

Though,  at  tliis  moment,  the  affairs  of  Catalonia 
were  not  equally  important  with  the  military  o|)era- 
tions  of  the  north-west,  the  centre,  and  the  soi 
of  Spain,  yet  the  Emperor  was  aware  that,  in  sui 
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a  war,  no  point  could  be  neglnted  with  impunity. 
He  ordered  the  General-af^dlMrfoil  Reil!e,  who  wa« 
his  aid-de-carap,  aHer  having  long  been  *o  to  Mas- 
aena,  to  rerictual  Figiiieran,  and  to  take  Rosas.  That 
General  was  to  have  under  him  a  part  of  Ritai's  co- 
lumn»  the  hundred  and  thirteenth  regiment,  which 
was  a  new  corps,  formed  from  the  Tuscan  conscrip- 
tion, some  marching  detachments  of  foot  and  horse 
from  tfie  corps  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  a  train 
of  six  pieces  of  artillery.  Other  departmental  cora- 
panies^  whteh  had  not  yet  been  in  active  service, 
were  soon  to  arrive,  together  with  a  battalion  of  the 
Vegkfm  of  reserve  expected  from  Grenoble,  the  Va- 
laiaan  battalion  from  Port  Maurice,  and  all  that  could 
be  drawn  frora  the  depots  on  the  Alpine  frontier, 
and  even  in  Piedmont ;  so  that,  before  the  middle  of 
July,  this  corps  might)  amount  to  eight  thou^nd 
effective  men*  With  this  force,  Reille  was  to  ofje- 
rate  on  Girona.  The  three  departments  of  the 
f  Eastern  Pyrenees,  the  Arriege  and  the  Upi>er  Ga- 
I  romie,  which  border  on  Catalonia,  were  put  under 
hfe  command.  He  was  authorised  to  call  out  their 
■  national  guard*  He  was  assured,  too,  that  almo^ 
"  at  soon  as  he  had  taken  the  fields  he  would  l>e  sup^' 
potted  by  a  division  of  i*eserve  of  Italians  and  Neil-* 
politans,  which  Jiad  already  kft  the  lianks  of  the  Po, 
and  woidd  be  cmliarked  on  the  Rhone,  at  Valence 
in  IDauphiny,  and  conveyed  post  from  Avignon  to 
Ps^rpignan.  The  administration  gave  orders  to  {>ro- 
vi«ion,  arm,  and  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  the  long- 
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neglected  places  of  this  frontier,  Mont  Louis,  Fort 
les  Bains,  Fort  de  la  Garde,  Bellegarde,  and  ViUe- 
franche.  All  the  ovens  of  the  eleventh  military 
division,  were  likewise  set  to  work»  to  provide  a 
large  tjuantity  of  biscuit,  which  was  to  be  stored  in 
the  Catalonian  fortresses. 

Reille  arrived  at  Perpignan  on  the  3rd  of  July ; 
and,  on  the  following  day,  his  head-quarters  were 
at  Bellegarde,  On  the  5th,  he  proceeded  to  Figui- 
eras*  With  good  troops  this  would  have  been  merely 
a  military  promenade.  The  national  guaixls  were  left 
in  France,  because,  had  they  been  taken  over  the 
frontier,  they  would  have  deserted.  The  columa 
was  composed  of  two  battalions  of  the  hundred  aad 
thirteenth,  some  depaitmental  companies,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  Swiss,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Taken 
individually,  the  Tuscan  conscripts  were  far  inferior 
to  the  Miquelets ;  and,  looking  at  them  as  a  r^- 
lar  force,  they  were  no  better  than  their  opponents. 
Reille  marched  them  in  columns  through  the  vines 
and  olives,  that  they  might  not  run  away  ai  Ibe 
whizzing  of  the  balls,  which  they  now  heard  for  the 
first  time.  On  reaching  the  bank  of  the  Muga,  he 
bent  towards  the  left,  to  avoid  the  Puente  de  Mo- 
lins,  which  he  supposed  to  be  entrenched  and  strongly 
guarded,  and  he  passed  the  river  opposite  the  fort  of 
San  Fernando.  Notwithstanding  the  smallne^  of 
the  danger,  and  the  sight  of  the  fortress  which  tliej 
were  going  to  deliver,  the  Tuscans  were  very  near 
taking  to  theii*  heels*  and  leaving  the  cannon  in  the 
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middle  of  the  water.  Tn  this  march,  the  column 
lost  tiight  men  killed*  twelve  wounded,  and  twentj- 
fire  prisoners,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pea- 
sants. It  took  two  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  town. 
Fifty  mules  laden  with  flour,  and  twelve  oxen,  were 
sent  into  the  fort.  The  Spaniards  had  blockaded 
the  place  so  inefficiently,  and  the  CoIoneUcommand- 
ant  of  the  fort  had  so  well  husbanded  his  provisions, 
that  he  had  got  in  the  harvest  from  the  fields  near 
his  giacisy  and  had  still  a  week's  bread  in  store. 
He  had  bombaMed  the  town,  and  beaten  down  two- 
thirds  of  the  houses;  not  a  single  inhabitant  now  re- 
mained in  it. 

Figuieras    being    rcvictualied^   and   the   garrison 
reinforced,  Reille  had  accomplished  the  first  object 
of  his  mission.     As  soon  as  he  was  joined  by  a  part 
of  the  troops  which  he  expected,  he  proceeded  to 
execute  the  remainder  of  his  task*     On  the  llUi 
of  July,  he  took  the  road  to  Rosas,  a  fishing  town, 
lour  leagues  from  Figuieras,  fortified  on  the  east  by 
a  regular  pentagon,  forming  a  citadel,  and  on  the 
west,  by  an  insulated  fort,  situated  eleven  hundred 
fathoms  from   the   town,  on  the  point   of  a  rock 
which  is  washed  by  the  sea.     In  traversing  the  fer- 
tile plain  of  the  Ampourdan,  the  French  met  with 
no  hostile  faces.      The  entire  population  of  Castel- 
lon  de  Ampurias,  a  small  place  on  their  route,  went 
out   to  meet  them.      This  good  reception  induced 
the  Oeneral  to  imagine  that  he   should  enter   the 
estodet  of  Rosas  without  striking  a  binw  ;  but,  when 
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he  reached  it^  the  drawbridges  were  up,  and  thougl 
at  the  pail  where  the  breach  was  made  in  17! 
the  wall$  were  still  in  ruins  as  low  as  the  cordi 
though  the  barracks  had  not  been    repaired,  ai 
there  were  in  the  fort  only  six  cannon  mounted 
the  land  front,  and  merely  sixty  cannoneers,  w 
three  or  four  hundred  of  the  country  Miquelets, 
commandant  thought  himself  strong  enough  not 
fear  a  coup  de  maiih      He   therefore,  contrary  to 
the  laiiys  of  war,  retained  prisoners  the  officer 
trumpeter  who  were  sent  to  summon  him.     To 
pacific  message  he  replied  by  discharges  of  muskei 
The  French  General    was,   however,   preparing 
take  up  a  position,  when  he  was  infonned  that  the 
country,  through  which  he  had  passed  so  quietly  in 
the  morning,  was  all  up  in  arms,     Don  Juan  Clavos 
had  ordered  the  alarra-bell  to  be  rung  in  all  quarters, 
and  had  collected,  on  the  rear  of  the  march,  a  mass 
of  between  foiir  and  five  thousand   Miquelets  and 
Somatenes.     Reilie  in>mediately  withdrew  from  be- 
fore the  ramparts  of  Rosas,  retraced  his  footsteps 
broke     the    ranks    of    the    Catalans,     and     took 
from  them  the  only  cannon  whicli  they  had.     He 
bivouacked  that  night  near  Castellon  de  Anipuria$i 
and  re-entered  Figiueras  on  the  12th,  having  sus- 
tained, from  the  continual  firing  to  which  he  was 
exposed   before   Rosas   and   during  his   I'etrograde 
march,  a  loss  of  two  hundred  men,  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  i^risooers.     A  few  days  after  his  retreat^ 
Enghsh  and  S|}anish  vessels  anchored  in  the  road 
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RcMte,  with  a  reinforcement,  and  arrmiunitton  and 
proviaions  for  the  garrison. 

This  fruitless  attempt,  however,  did  not  retard 
the  principal   operations.      Dnhesme,  on   learning 
that    the    blockade  of  Piguieras   was  raised,   had 
written  to  ReiUe,  to  appoint  a  junction  wiUi  him 
under  the  walls  of  Girona,  and  had  desired  him  to 
bring,  independent  of  a  l>attering  train,  a  supply  of 
ten-inch  bombs,  tor  mortars  of  that  calibre,  which 
were  to  be  sent  from  Barcelona,  and  also  a  quantity 
of  biscuit.     As  he  was  the  most  remote  from  (fhe 
point  at  which  they  were  to  unite,  he  began  his 
march  on  the  10th  of  July,  with  nine  Imttalions  of 
infantry,  and  three  squadrons  of  cavalry,   making 
togi-ther  six  thousand  men,  and  a  train  of  twenty- 
two  battering  cannon,  mortars,  and  howitzers,  thirty 
scaling  ladders,   and   all  the   necessary  apparatus, 
drawn  by  the  dranglit  mules  and  horses  of  the  city 
of  Barcelona.     The   Catalans    had   filled   the   road 
with  abattis  and  other  obstructions,  and  in  many 
places  had  blown  up  the  rocks  to  cover  it  with  their 
fragments.       Parties,    directed   by   Don    Francisco 
Milans,  and    by   the  two    brothers   Francisco   and 
Gerondino  Besos  de  Guixols,  kept  up  a  musketry 
fire  against  the  van  and  rear  of  that  flank  of  the 
French  which  was   next  the  moimtains,   while  on 
the  seaboard,  an  English  frigate,  a  half  galley*  and 
tliree  Catalan  feluccas,  escorted  them  with  a  can- 
nonade.    With   such  obstacles    to  encounter,   theii* 
progress    was    necessarily    slow.     Beyond    Mataro, 
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Brigadier-general  Goulas  was  detached,  with  three 
battalions,  to  cover  the  left  flank  of  the  march,  by 
blockading,  for  the  moment,  the  fort  of  Hostabidt 
This  detachment  rejoined  the  principal  cohunn 
before  Girona,  on  the  22d.  General  Duhesme  ap- 
proached as  near  as  he  could  to  the  city,  and  fired 
several  howitzers  to  give  notice  of  his  arrival  to  the 
troops  wliich  were  expected  from  Figuieras,  Colond 
Zenardi^  at  the  head  of  his  regiment^  the  second 
Neapolitan  chassenrs,  an  Italian  battalion  and  a 
French  one,  proceeded  to  meet  General  Reille. 

The  latter  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  concurring 
in  that  part  of  the  plan  of  operations  which  was 
confided  to  him.     He  pnt  a  strong  garrison  into  Sfl^y 
Fernando  de  Figuieras,  and  secured  the  defence  ^^M 
that  point  of  departure^  which  is  so  essential  when 
war  is  carried  on  in  Catalonia,     At  Perpignan,  and 
at  Figuieras,  convoys  of  artiileiy  were  formed, 
posed  of  whatever  was  wanting  in  the  hem 
equipage  of  General  Duhesme.    These  convoys 
escorted  by  the  battalions  of  reinforcements 
were  sent  to  General  Reille ;  the  escort  was  highly 
necessary,  for  the  smugglei*s  of  the  upper  valley  of 
Moya,  the  Miquelets  of  1795,  and  the   nioun 
Somatenes,  were  incessantly  prowHng  round  La  J 
quera,  and  did  not  suffer  a  man,  a  detachment, 
even  a  battalion,  to  pass,  without  falling  upon 
The  comers  from  France  could  know  when  they  set 
their  feet  on  Spanish  ground,  by  the  nuisket*«hots 
with  which  they    were    instantly  welcomed,     Tlie 
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young  Prince  ftf  Salm  Kirbourg,  who  was  one  of  the 
orderly  oflkers  of  the  Eknperor,  and  several  aads-d^ 
camp»  the  bearers  of  despatches,  were  taken  in  thia 
manner,  as  soon  as  hostilities  commenced. 

On  the  28d,  Beille  took  the  road  to  Girona.  .  His 
expeditionary  corps,  consisting  of  five  thousMid  in*r 
fimtry  (nine  battalions)  and  four  hundred  horse,  ford« 
ed  the  Fluvia,  set  fire  to  the  village  of  Bascara^ 
iriience  the  ccdumn  had  been  fired  upon,  and,. on  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  arrived  at  Pont  May€r,<  near 
Girona,  where  it  effected  its  junction  with  the  corps 
of  Btthesme. 

-  The  first  condition  required  for  taking  such  a 
place  was,  to  cut  it  off  from  all  external  intercourse; 
to  do  which,  a  much  larger  force  was  necessary 
than  the  French  could  employ  against  it  It  was^ 
thCTefore,  impossible  to  blockade  it  r^ularly.  The 
two  acting  corps  communicated  together,  on  the  one 
part,  in  front  of  Pont  Mayor,  and  on  the  other,  by 
fords  which  were  staked  out  in  the  Ter,  opposite 
Santa  Eugenia.  On  the  first  rise  of  the  waters,  the 
latter  communication  could  not  fail  to  be  interrupt* 
ed.  As  the  corps  were  unequally  composed,  the 
old  and  the  new^  corps  were  blended,  in  order  to 
make  an  equal  division  of  duties.  Though  Rdlle 
had  not  been  expressly  put  under  the  command  of 
Duhesme,  yet  he  put  himself  under  it ;  being  too 
well  informed  not  to  be  aware,  that  a  concentration 
of  command  was  indispensable,  and  having  too 
nmch  pafaiotism  to  refuse  doing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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service^  that  wliidh  his  own  good  weaae  fidvited  loia. 
On  the  site  of  the  two  old  abandoiKd  towers  tsi  8C^ 
Louis  and  St.  Dmidi,  General  Bohesme  lordenl 
the  construction  of  two  batteides;  one  dftiiese,  oon^ 
posed  of  two  sixteen-poundefSy^  was  td  'batter  the 
&mt  in  breach,  while  the  other,  oiinwAaag  ctmhre* 
pounders  and  two  siMnch  howitsers,  #ar  to  ^Jenee 
the  enemjr's  fire,  and  render  the  post  uhftehaUe.  A 
work  and  a  battery  of  two  sixteen^unders  were 
established,  to  ricochet  the  face  of  Ihe  :6aa  Pfidbo 
bastion^  and  beat  down  tbe  wall  4if  the  place,  xm  the 
side  of  the  gate  of  France.  To  second  this  pgiudpsl 
attack,  a  battery  of  two  bowitners  and-^a.'  sixteen- 
pounder  was  erected  up  the  river  Qna,  against  the 
Santa  Clara  bastion ;  a  battery  of  hoiriliasers  was 
[daced  at  Casa  del  Roca,  joined  wiUi  tiie  ricochet 
battery ;  and  near  the  village  of  Swta  Eiugenia  wss 
a  mortar  battery,  to  set  fire  to  the  city« 

The  labours  of  the  siege  were  carried  on  with  ex- 
treme slowness;  every  thing  was  wanting^  and,  at 
each  moment,  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  flgineraB, 
to  obtain  what  was  needful.  However  wdl  es- 
corted the  convoys  might  be,  they  had  to  keep  up  a 
musketry  fire  with  the  troops  of  Don  Juan  CSaroe. 
Before  Girona,  the  soldiers  could  not  quit  the  camp 
without  being  precipitately  driven  back  by  the  pea* 
sants  and  the  Miquelets  of  Don  Francisco  Milans. 
Perpetual  detachments  wei'e  obliged  to  be  mad^  to 
prevent  incessant  attacks  from  the  Miquelets.  Ph>- 
visions  failed.     Grain  had  been  found  in  the  feitife 
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plains  round  Girona ;  but,  for  want  of  the  means  to 
grind  it,  the  troops  were  obliged  to  eat  flumiBery;  and 
many  had  not  wherewithal  to  sabsistufioa .  Sickness 
broke  out  among  the  besiegers,  and  particidarly  in 
Reille  s  cofph  which  consisted  of  youi^  soldiers.  The 
besi^;ed,  on  the  contrary,  mat  m  3iealth«  Far  from 
being  blockaded,  the  inhabitants  continued  to  draw 
their  subsistence  from  the  coimtry,  and  on  the  fl5th 
of  July,  the  day  after  the  junction  of  Reille  and  Du« 
heswe,  there  entered  into  the  city,i  from  the  sea^ 
coast,  a  light  in&ntry  battaliim,  thirteen  hunA^ 
strong,  of  the  second  Barcelona  volunteers,  with  two 
field-pieces  completely  fitted  for  service.  Such  was 
the  abundance  of  provisions  in  the  place,  and  so 
open  was  the  communication  with  the  country,  that 
the  disciplined  Miquelets  of  Francisco  Milans,  who 
were  collected  at  Casa  de  la  Selva,  in  general  receiv- 
ed their  rations  from  the  fortress.  The  intelligence 
which  was  received  from  other  parts  tended  also  to 
animate  the  courage  of  the  besieged.  Lecchi,  an 
Italian  general,  whom  Duhesme  had  left  with  four 
thousand  men  at  Barcelona,  to  keep  down  that  ca* 
pital,  whUe  the  operations  were  carrying  on  against 
Girona,  had  despatched,  by  sea,  reports  to  his  ge- 
neral-in-4;hief,  which  had  been  intercepted.  These 
reports  were  dictated  by  a  feeling  of  disgust  and 
alarm,  amounting  to  terror,  which,  however,  was 
justified  by  the  efficacious  succours  tliat  were  pre^ 
paring  for  the  Catalan  cause.  The  inhabitants  of 
Girona^  who,  when  almost  abandoned  to  tfaeniselvea. 
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had  repulsed  the  cnci^tic  attack  of  Duhesmev^W 
the  20th  of  June,  now  that  they  were  powerfully 
reinfoi  ced,  and  rich  in  hope^  felt  an  increased  degree 
of  confidence  and  of  boldness. 

M>  Such  was  the  respective  situation  of  the  besieger* 
and  besieged,  on  the  9th  of  August,  when  the  two 
French  generals  received,  from  Bayoone,  aloog 
with  the  news  of  the  check  sustained  by  the  French 
arms  in  Andalusia^  an  order  to  desist  from  offensive 
operations.  Duhesnie  was  directed  to  return  to 
Barcelona,  which  niight  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  the 
lengthened  absence  of  a  large  body  of  troops;  and 
Reille,  to  remain  before  Girona,  if  he  could^  and,  in 
the  contrary  case,  to  fall  back  on  Figuieras.  TIk 
two  generals  were  to  confine  their  efforts,  each  in  his 
respective  sphere  of  activity,  to  pacifying,  dttarm- 
ing,  and  holding  possession  of  the  country  in  their 
vicinity. 

Though  the  order  was  positive,  Duhesme  was  !«• 
luctaut  to  lose  the  fruit  of  twenty  days*  labouiSi 
On  the  12th,  being  ready  to  open  his  fii*e,  he  sum- 
xiioiied  the  place ;  as  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  io- 
habitants  had  more  influence  on  the  resistance  than 
the  gaiTison  itself  had,  he  represented  to  them  ia 
strong  language  to  what  sufferings  they  would  be 
exposed  fiom  a  siege.  The  Junta  replied,  that  it 
was  ready  to  suffer  every  thing,  sooner  than  ceise 
to  be  faitliful  to  the  national  causet  In  the  ooitr^ 
of  the  following  night  the  firing  was  commeiKiMi 
from  the  bombarding  batteries,  and  from  tlioseiK* 
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reeled  apainst  the  Santa  Oara  and  San  Peciro  bas- 
tions.    On  the  movinng  of  the  13th,  Mont  Joui  was 
battered.     After  a  hot  fire  had  lieen  kept  up  for 
sorae  hours,  the  artillery  of  that  fart  was  dismount- 
ed, aj3d  in  the  wall  were  perceived  the  first  signs  of 
m  Iveadi,  which  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Utonia  were  actively  engaged  in  rej^iring 
with  bags  of  earth.     As  there  were  no  trenches,  by 
which  to  arrive  at  the  breach,  it  would  have  Ix^en 
the  height  of  imprudence  to  attempt  an    assault. 
The  moral  effect  which  had  been  expected  from  the 
bombarding  batteries,  was  not  produced ;  they  did 
little  mischief  in  the  city.    It  was,  therefore,  become 
a  comliat  of  artillery,  in  which  the  French,  poor  in 
ammunition  and  in  the  number  of  cannon,  must  ne-^ 
cessarily  fail.     There  was  nothing  left  for  them  but 
to  submit  to  raise  the  siege.     It  was  decided  that  all 
the  remaining  ammunition  should  lie  expended.     In 
the  mean  time  the  sick  and  wounded  were  sent  ofl* 
towards  France,  as  expeditiously  as  possible.     Reille 
and  Duheame   reciprocally  restored  the  corps  and 
detachments  which  were  under  their  respective  com- 
mands, made  some  exchanges,  and  sent  out  parties 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  country  in  their  rear. 
There  being  no  horses  to  remove  the  besieging  train, 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  ar- 
tillery, the  heavy  cannon,  and  the  mortars,     Accord- 
iBg  to  the  calculation  of  the  time  required  to  use  up 
all  the  ammunition,  the  raising  of  the  siege  was  to 
t4ike  place  on  the  night  of  the  iA*w   .^  ^i.  y^ 


All  these  dispositions  were  made  in  the  spiri 
the  orders  received  from  Bayonne.  But,  €?en 
this  not  been  the  case*  they  were  become  indispen- 
sable»  in  consequence  of  an  accession  of  enemies,  of 
whom  they  had  no  knowledge  till  after  these  ar- 
rangements had  been  settled. 

Since  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  in  1804,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  the  latter  power  had  kept 
up,  in  the  Balearic  isles,  situated  in  the  Mediterra* 
nean,  thirty-five  leagues  from  the  Catalonian  coast, 
a  permanent  garrison  of  ten  thousand  six  hmidred 
regular  troops.  An  English  squadron,  which  wm 
in  the  Mediterranean,  cairied  to  the  natives  and  «oU 
diei^  the  news  of  the  invasion  of  the  French,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards.  On  the  1st  of 
June,  the  island  of  Minorcra  solemnly  proclaimed 
Ferdinand  VII,  as  its  legitimate  sovereign.  Though 
the  same  spirit  animated  the  island  of  Majorca,  it 
manifested  itself  in  a  less  signal  manner.  Don  Juan 
Miguel  de  Vives,  Captain^neral  of  the 
isles,  resided  at  Palma.  He  WM  an  old 
sixty,  who  wished  to  have  the  semblance  of  law  on 
liis  side.  Like  aU  the  other  personages  of  his  rank 
and  age,  he  at  first  opposed  the  popiUar  movenoent; 
but,  yielding  to  the  national  wish*  he  concluded  a 
separate  armistice  with  the  Admiral  who  conu 
ed  the  British  forces  in  the  Mediterranean- 

An  incessant  correspondence  was  now  carriti 
between  Catalonia  and  the  islands.  The  Supr 
Junta  of  Lerida  intreated  Vives  to  come  to 
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assistance,  with  the  troops  which  he  co!itiiian<led* 
The  Captain-general  did  not  think  it  right  to  com- 
pljr  with  the  wishes  of  a  provincial  Junta,  till  be 
knew  what  would  be  ordered  by  the  central  autho- 
rity, which  couki  not  fail  to  be*  speedily  oi^ani^ed, 
for  the  goveminent  of  the  whole  of  Spain.  The  Ca- 
talans succeeded  Ix^tter  with  the  Marquis  del  Pain- 
cio,  Marechal-de-canip  and  Governor  of  the  island  of 
Minorca*  The  latter  was  an  Arragonese ;  the  troops 
were  attached  to  him.  In  compliance  with  tlie  una^b 
nimous  and  ardent  desire  that  was  expressed,  he  de- 
termined to  proceed  to  Catalonia  with  his  ganison, 
consisting  of  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  tliirty 
men. 

The  embarkation  l>egan,  on  the  13th  of  July,  at 
Port  Mahon.  Three  companies  of  Arragonese  volun- 
teers and  fifty  cannoneers  were  the  fo-st  that  sailed; 
they  Uinded  near  Tortosa,  whence  they  were  sent  to 
Sarragpsaa*  The  second  battalion  of  Barcelona  vo- 
lunteers was  despatched  to  San  Felice  de  Guixols, 
from  whence,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  they 
reached  the  fortress  of  Girona,  which  was*  then  io- 
vest^ed  by  the  French.  The  remainder  of  the  troops, 
consisting  of  the  regiments  of  Soria,  GnTuada,  and 
Bourbon,  a  detachment  of  sappers,  and  another  of 
artillery*men,  witli  thirty-seven  field-pieces,  were 
landed  on  the  22d  in  the  harbour  of  Tarragona. 

The  arrival  of  this  corps  of  8|ianish  troops  de- 
cided the  conduct  of  those  who  had  hitlierto  Ijcen 
imeKilnte*     Detachments  of  regulai-s,  and  insulated 
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officers,  who,  not  knowing  what  was  going  on  in  other 
parts  of  Spain,  were  afraid  of  participating  in  the  ris- 
ing of  the  peasantry,  now  no  longer  hesitated  to  join 
the  national  army.  Ail  that  still  remained  of  Spanish 
officers  and  privates,  and  particularly  of  the  corps  of 
artillery,  at  Barcelona,  made  their  escape  from  that 
city.  Even  the  Magistrates  blushed  to  exerdst? 
their  functions  under  the  authority  of  a  foreign  mi- 
litary force,  and  endeavoured  to  shake  it  off.  Pa- 
lacio  was  declared  Captain-general  of  the  principa- 
lity of  Catalonia,  and,  as  such,  President  of  the  Su* 
preme  Junta.  This  Junta  removed  itself  from  Le- 
rida,  which  was  beyond  the  sphere  of  operation,  to 
Tarragona  ;  bound  itself  to  follow  the  movenaents  of 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  and,  after  having 
completed  its  organization,  declared  itself  to  be  tn^ 
vested  with  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power, 
during  the  captivity  of  King  Ferdinand  the  seventh. 
A  few  days  after  he  landed,  the  Captain-genersI 
puslied  forward  to  the  Llobregat  an  advanced  guard 
of  sixteen  hundred  men,  w^ith  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
under  the  orders  of  Brigadier  Count  de  Caldagues, 
Colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Bourbon,  one  of  those 
Frenchmen  who  had  forgotten  their  country,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  perpetual  service  of  ft>- 
reigners.  Caldagues  marched  his  troops  in  two  co- 
lumns ;  that  on  the  left,  met  at  MartoreU,  on  the 
30th,  the  corps  of  Colonel  Bajet.  That  of  the  right 
took  post,  on  the  same  day,  at  San  Boy,  and  w» 
scarcely  established  there  l>efore  it  had   a   t^kirmiA 
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a  reconnoitring  party  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
firom  Barcelona. 

Having  a  disposable  force  of  only  four  thousand 
,  an  Italians  and  Neapolitans,  and  more  inclined 
tlian  the  French  to  desert,  General  Lecchi  concen- 
trated his  garrison  in  Mont  Joui^  in  the  citadel^  and 
IB  the  Atarazanas,  a  spot  on  the  shore  where  stand 
th^  barracks  and  the  arsenals.  Even  the  Atarazanas 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  sufficiently  insulated  or 
safe;  and  he,  therefore,  removed  into  the  two  castles, 
forty  thousand  muskets  from  the  arsenals,  the  pow* 
der  from  the  magazines,  and  the  cannon  from  the 
ramparts*  So  many  precautions  were  less  prompted 
by  a  dread  of  the  regular  foi'ces  which  had  arrived 
to  the  succour  of  Catalonia,  than  by  the  well-ground- 
ed terror  inspired  by  the  impending  revolt  of  a  po- 
pulation of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants, all  of  whom  were  hostile. 

ticcchi,  however,  could  not  shut  himself  up  in  the 
city  ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  Somat^nes  instantly  made 
their  appearance  even  on  the  ridges  which  overlook 
the  streets,  and  the  sight  of  those  brave  peasants 
might  kindle  an  insurrection.  Every  day  it  wat 
necessaiy  to  resort  to  a  fire  of  musketry,  in  order  to 
drive  back  those  incensed  and  persevering  Soma* 
t&oes,  who  took  flight  rapidly,  but  returned  with 
still  greater  rapidity.  When  the  Italians  moved 
along  the  coast  road,  grape-shot  was  showered  upon 
them  fVom  two  English  frigates,  which  blockaded 
the  harbour.     Since  the  day  that  Duhesme  left  Ma- 
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taro,  nothiog  had  been  heard  of  him.  The.] 
of  Barcelona  held  but  a  single  point  between 
lona  and  Girona ;  this  wa9  the  castle  of  Mot^at 

Mongat,  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  sea,  at  four 
leagues  distance  from  the  first  of  those  cities»  hardly 
deserves  the  name  of  a  castle.  It  is  a  house  on  a 
knoU,  with  a  coast  battery.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
Neapolitans  were  stationed  in  it,  of  whom  more  than 
half  had  deserted.  Barcelo,  the  same  officer  that 
defended  this  position  when  the  French  executed 
their  first  sally  from  Barcelona,  formed  the  plan  of 
making  use  of  these  deserters  to  recover  Mongat 
On  the  31st  of  July,  the  castle  was  siiiTounded  bj 
the  Somat^nes  of  the  village  of  Tiana,  Alel!  v  ^ 
Masnon,  Vilasar,  and  Prenia,  and  by  the  ^ 
of  the  companies  of  Solench,  Belloch^  Barbetj  ami 
Caldero.  Lord  Cochrane,  who  commanded  the  Ea^ 
lish  blockading  vessels^  approached  with  his  frigate 
riniijerieuse,  of  foily-two  guns*  and  landed  a  pajt 
of  his  crew,  who  joined  the  Catalans.  The  Neap 
litan  deserters  ran  to  the  foot  of  the  castle»  aad 
loudly  called  to  theii'  comrades,  assuring  them  thai 
no  harm  would  be  done  to  them.  Though  he  wi$ 
pressed  by  a  multitude  of  enemies*  was  shut  up 
the  barrack,  and  had  ill-disposed  soldiers,  the 
in  command  still  had  sufficient  control  over  his  gar- 
rison to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  tk 
peasantry;  and  he  surrendered  to  the  detachiMi 
from  the  frigate,  in  pursuance  of  a  capitulation  dfffl^ 
by  Lord  Cochrane* 
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The  country  being  thus  cleared  of  the  enemy,  the 
Marquis  del  Palacio,  the  Spanish  general,  who  was 
posted  on  the  Llobregat,  could,  with  equal  chances  of 
success,  employ  his  forces  either  against  Barcelona  or 
against  the  French  corps,  which  was  besieging  Gi- 
Tona.  The  first  operation  would  not  have  produced 
any  present  result,  for  it  was  necessary  to  take  Mont 
Joui  and  the  citadel,  and  the  Spaniards  w^re  fiar 
from  being  able  to  undertake  regular  sieges.  The 
second  operation,  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with 
veteran  troops,  might  risk  the  safety  of  an  inexpe- 
rienced and  badly  organized  army,  and  thus,  in  one 
day,  ruin  the  hopes  and  future  prospects  of  the  pro- 
vince. In  this  alternative,  the  Spanish  general  re- 
solved to  content  himself  with  harassing  the  French 
before  Girona,  retarding  their  progress,  and  prepar- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  any  favourable  circumstan- 
ces that  might  arise.  The  performance  of  this  task 
was  entrusted  to  the  detachment  on  the  Llobregat. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Marquis  del  Palacio  remained 
at  Tarragona,  organizing  his  army,  and  too  far  from 
the  theatre  of  operations  to  take  any  immediate 
part  in  them. 

Caldagues  set  out  from  Martorell,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  with  three  companies  of  Soria,  one  of  Bour- 
boDy  two  thousand  Miquelets  of  the  new  levy,  under 
the  orders  of  Don  Juan  Bajet,  and  three  pieces  of 
cannon.  He  halted  several  days  at  Hostalrich, 
where  he  collected  a  considerable  number  of  Mi- 
qndeta  and  Somat^es,  and  augmented  his  artillery 
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with  two  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  he  mrived,  on  the 
14th,  at  Castellax'  de  la  Selva,  within  sight  of  the 
enemy's  camp  before  Girona.  There  he  effected  his 
junction  with  the  corps  of  Milans  and  Claros,  by 
which  his  force  was  raised  to  eight  thousand  troops^ 
of  various  kinds.  In  a  conference  with  the  superior 
officers,  of  the  garrison  of  Girona,  it  was  resolrcd 
that  the  attack  on  the  French  should  take  place  on 
the  following  day ;  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  con- 
ference, the  officers  returned  to  the  fortress,  to  ex* 
ecute,  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  the  movemeoU 
which  had  been  aixanged. 

The  I6th  of  August,  which  was  the  day  chosen  for 
the  attack  by  the  Spaniards,  was  precisely  the  last 
which  the  French  meant  to  remain  before  Gironau 
The  whole  of  Duhesme*s  troops  had  crossed  over  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ona,  On  the  front  of  attack  of 
Mont  Joui,  between  the  On  a  and  the  Ter,  there 
remained  the  fifth  battalion  of  the  fifth  legion,  the 
Valaisan  battalion,  and  two  battalions  of  the  llSlh, 
posted  in  echelou  on  the  village  of  Camp  Duras»  to 
cover  the  rear  of  the  attack.  About  nine  in  the 
morning,  almost  the  whole  of  the  gaiTison  of  Girona, 
led  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Don  Narciso  de  la  Valeto, 
of  the  second  Barcelona  regiment,  and  by  Miyor 
Don  Enrique  0*Donnel,  of  the  regiment  of  Utoiiii, 
sallied  from  the  fortress,  and,  seconded  by  the  detach* 
Inent  from  Mont  Joui,  overthrew  the  fifth  battalion  of 
the  fifth  legion  of  reserve,  and  set  fire  to  the  bit' 
teries  of  Saint  Daniel  and  Saint  Louis.    Reille  hurried 
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from  Pont  Mayor,  at  the  head  of  the  battalion  of 
the  thirty-second,  and  of  three  companies  of  the 
sixteenth,  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  retook  the  bat- 
teries of  Saint  Louis.     But,  at  that  moment,  Don 
Juan  Claros,  arriving  by  the  road  of  Los  Angles, 
had  driven  back  the  advanced  post  of  the  Tuscan 
raiment  from  the  hermitage  of  Saint  Michael,  and 
attacked  their  encampment  at  Camp  Duras  ;  while 
Milans,  followed  by  Caldagues,  came  up,  in  several 
columns,  by  the  road  of  Castellar  de  Selva.     Reille 
concentrated  his  troops  at  Pont  Mayor.    This  action 
cost  him  seventy-five  men  killed  or  prisoners,  and  a 
hundred  and  ninety-six  wounded.     Oardet,  an  engi- 
neer, commandant  of  battalion,  was  among  the  slain. 
The  Spaniards  lost  thirty-five  men  killed  or  prison- 
ers, and  one  hundred  and  eight  wounded.     During 
the  rest  of  the  day,  they  made  no  attempt  to  carry 
Pont  Mayor,  or  to  send  parties  into  the  rear  of  the 
French.    At  a  league  behind  his  post,  Reille  or- 
dered a  bridge  to  be  repaired,  which  the  peasants 
had  broken  in  the  morning,   and  which  was  not 
occupied.     Duhesme  continued  with  his  corps  in 
the  plain  of  Saint  Eugenia,  avoiding  a  general  ac- 
tion»  from  which  it  was  impossible  that  any  benefit 
oould  arise. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  l6th,  Reille  and 
Duhesme  retreated,  the  one  on  Figuieras,  the  other 
CO  Barcelona.  Two  French  squadrons  were  sufli- 
cient  to  keep  at  bay  the  troops  of  Don  Claros  and  of 
Bajet,  by  whom  Reille  was  pursued.    The  Count 
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de  Caldagues  took  no  steps  to  profit   by  the  ad- 
vantage  which  the  garrison  of  Girona  had  gained. 
He  remained  quiet  in   the   place   with   his   corp^ 
In  spite,  however,  of  his  Greneral-in-chief,  the  active 
Milans  followed  the  French  on  the  Barcelona  road 
There  every  thing  had  been  prepared  to  inflict  as  much 
injury  on  them  as  possible.     The  road  was  cut  up 
and  obstructed,  and  the  English  fiigates  and  Catalsn 
feluccas  approached  the  shore,  to  fire  on  the  paneM 
by*     Foreseeing  the  obstacles   he   should   have  to 
encounter,  Diihesme  did  not  hesitate  to  add  to  the 
sacrifice  he  had  already  made  of  his  besieging  ar- 
tillery,   the   farther   sacrifice    of    four    field    pieces 
and  of  some  heavy  cannon  which  he  had  till  now 
retained.     He  burnt  the  carriages  and  buried  tlie 
guns  near  Calalla.   Then,  taking  the  mountain  road, 
to  avoid  the  cannon   of  the  vessels,  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  Barcelona^  without  having    been  more 
annoyed  than  a  corps  6f  troops  always  is,  when  it 
traverses  a  country  inhabited  by  a  hostile  population. 
Thus,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  fault  com- 
mitted by  the  French,  of  not  garrisoning  the  whole 
of  the  Catalonian  fortresses,  while  it  was  in  their 
power  to  do  so,  they,  at  the  close  of  the  month  of 
August,  1808,  held  nothing  in  the  whole  principa- 
lity, except  the  fort  of  San  Fernando  de  Figuieras,  an 
indispensable  point  on  the  base  of  operations,  and 
the  great  city  of  Barcelona,  which,  from   its  posi- 
tion and   its   remoteness  from  France,  is   destined 
to  lie  perpetually  blockaded  by  sea  and  land. 
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tins  new  war,  lioweva*,  in  which  men  were  more 
than  territory,  and  moral  force  was  greater  than 
physiGal,  the  events  in  Catalonia  were  necessarily  of 
secondary  importance.  They  were  so  considered  by 
Napoleon ;  and  if  the  Spaniards  did  not  always  see 
tbem  in  that  light,  we  must  attribute  the  circum- 
stance to  their  ancient  prejudices,  which  induce  them 
to  lock  upon  Catalonia  as  the  citadel  of  Spain.  At 
the  oi^K)site  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  in  Portugal, 
a  higher  game  was  playing ;  not  that  the  fate  of  that 
SDoall  kingdom  was  in  itself,  or  in  its  connection 
with  the  whole  Peninsula,  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  the  fate  of  the  large  principality  of  Catalonia, 
bot  because  on  that  distant  shore  was  soon  to  be 
organized  the  arsenal  of  the  British  power.  In  the 
eighth  book,  we  shall  proceed  to  narrate  the  events 
which  occurred  in  Portugal  during  the  summer  of 
1808,  and  which  of  course  were  simultaneous  with 
those  that  happened  at  nearly  the  same  epoch,  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 
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Ctoeral  Janot  receives  an  order  from  the  Emperor  to  open  ^ 
communication  with  Spain — General  Loison  is  detached  on 
Ciudad-Rodrigo^  to  obtain  information  respecting  Manhai 
Bessieres — Detachment  commanded  by  General  Avrilj  to  join 
General  Dupont  in  Andalnsia — Insurrection  of  Badajos— J)e- 
sertion  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  Portugal — The  Junta  of  Qsli^ 
cia  orders  the  troops  of  General  Taranco  to  return  to  Spaiof* 
General  Quesnel  is  arrested  at  Oporto— He  is  made  prisoner, 
with  all  the  French  under  his  command — Reprisals  of  Gene- 
ral Junot — General  Loison  marches  against  Oporfeo-*He  k 
attacked  by  the  insurgent  peasants,  and  compelled  to  && 
back — Oporto  rises — The  students  of  the  University  of  Goim- 
bra  take  up  arms — Rising  of  the  Provinces — The  sacking  of 
Beja — Procession  of  Corpus  Christi  at  Lisbon — General  Junol 
sends  deputies  to  pacify  the  provinces — They  are  unable  to 
execute  their  mission — March  of  Greneral  Margaron  on  I«iria 
—  Concentration  of  the  French  troops  on  Lisbon — Evoia 
taken  by  assault  by  the  troops  of  General  Loison — Disturbed 
state  of  Lisbon — Junot  fortifies  and  victuals  that  city — Ar- 
rival of  the  English  fleet  in  Mondego  Bay. 
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When,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1807,  twenty-five 
thousand  Frenchmen  invaded  Portugid,  Spain  was 
the  friend  of  France,  and  every  day  seemed  to  draw 
closer  the  ties  by  which  the  two  powers  were  con- 
nected. It  seemed  as  if,  by  flying  to  Brazil,  the 
Braganzas  had  legitimatized  the  foreign  occupation. 
The  General-in-chief  was  quite  delighted  in  contem- 
plating the  docility  of  the  Portuguese ;  he  even  be- 
lieved in  the  personal  attachment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Lisbon.  His  confidential  reports,  as  well  as  his 
public  acts,  bore  the  stamp  of  this  prepossession. 
"  This  people,"  he  continually  said,  "  is  easily  ma- 
naged. I  am  better  obeyed  here,  and  more  expe- 
ditiously, than  ever  the  Prince  Regent  was." 

At  Paris,  the  question  presented  itself  under  a 
less  pleasing  aspect.  The  Emperor  had  not  fore- 
seen the  rising  of  Spain,  because,  in  reality,  it  was 
his  wish  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Spaniards. 
He  expected  the  hatred  of  the  Portuguese,  because, 
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in  his  eyes,  this  diminutive  kingdom  was  merely  an 
English  colony,  which  was  to  be  squeezed  and  tv^ 
somed.     The  pompous  proclamations,  issued  by  tlie 
General  of  his  army,  were  sometimes  in  contradic- 
tion to  this  harsh  policy.   "  Of  what  use  is  it,"  wrote 
the   Minister   Clarke,  in    his  sovereign's   name,  to 
General  Junot, — '*of  what  use  is  it  to  make  pro* 
mises  which  you  will  not  be  able  to  perform  ?    No 
doubt,  nothing  can  be  more  laudable  than  to  gain 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  inhabitants.   But 
do  not  forget  that  the  safety  of  the  army  is  a  pa- 
ramount object.     Disarm  the  Portuguese ;  keep  a 
strict  watch  over  the  soldiers  that  have  been  sent 
home,  that  no  daring  leaders  may  appear,  to  make 
them  the  centres  of  insurrection  in   the  interior. 
Watch,  too,  the  Spanish  troops.      Guard  the  im- 
portant fortresses  of  Almeida  and  Elvas.     lisbon 
is  too  large,  too  populous  a  city,  and  the  populatioo 
is  necessarily  hostile.     Withdraw  your  troops  fipom 
it.     Hut  them  on  the  sea-coast.     Keep  them  exer- 
cised, disciplined,   collected  in   masses,  instmcted, 
that  they  may  be  always  ready  to  fight  with  the 
English  anny,  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  landed 
on  the  shores  of  Portugal." 

The  season  for  effecting  a  disembarkation  was  yet 
at  a  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  imminent  and 
unforeseen  difficulties  had  arisen,  with  respect  to 
the  occupation  of  Spain.  It  was  necessary  to  attend 
first  to  the  business  which  was  most  pressing.  Nfr> 
poleon,  therefore,  ordered  that  four  thousand  meOi 
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of  the  anny  of  Portugal,  should  proceed  to  Ciudad- 
Bodrigo,  to  support  the  operations  of  Marshal  Bes- 
B^res,  aod  that  four  thousand  more  should  be  sent 
to  General  Dupont,  to  co-operate  in  taking  posses- 
mm  of  Andalusia. 

The  first  detachment  set  out  from  Almeida,  earij 
in  the  month  of  June,  under  the  orders  of  the  Ge- 
Dcral-of-division  Loison.  At  a  league  and  a  half 
Ghmqq  that  city,  and  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  Spanish 
konitory,  appears,  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  granitic 
hill*  the  fort  of  Conception,  placed  there  like  an  ad- 
nmoed  horse-sentinel  to  see  what  is  going  forward 
Ofon  the  Portuguese  frontier.  The  French  General 
aflered  to  the  Governor  to  send  into  the  fort  some 
Oiiiipanies  of  infantry,  to  assist  hini  against  the  com* 
BMm  enemies  of  France  and  Spain  This  singular 
proposal  excited  suspicion.  In  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing night,  the  Governor,  with  his  feeble  garrison, 
0M»ped  by  a  postern  gate. 

-  Nothing  on  this  frontier  indicated  that  Marshal 
Bessi^res  might  be  expected  to  approach  it.  The 
province  of  Salamanca,  like  the  other  Spanish  pro- 
rhices,  was  arming  to  deliver  Ferdinand  VII.  The 
fortress  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo  was  full  of  troop^,  and 
i|s  ramparts  were  covered  with  artillery.  General 
Loison  had  received  instructions  not  to  advance  on 
GSodad-Rodrigo,  unless  he  could  enter  the  place 
irithout  fighting.     He,  therefore,  halted  his  troops. 

The  second  detachment  had  already  entered  Es- 
iMtsdura,  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier-general 
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AvriL     The  eigfaty-^ixth  raiment  of  infimtiy,  the 
fourth  provisional  raiment  of  dragoons,  and  a  tndn 
of  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  were  to  join  the  legion  of 
the  South,  at  Mertola ;  this  conjunct  force  was  to 
descend  the  Guadiana  in  boats  as  fiEur  as  Alooatun, 
where  it  was  to  receive  ferther  orders  from  Genoa! 
Dupont,  the  commander  of  the  Andalusian  expedi- 
tion.    Girod  de  Novilars,  the  conunandant  of  a  bat- 
talion of  engineers,  was  sent  to  make  preparationi 
for  embarking  the  troops.     Musket  shot  were  fired 
at  him   from   San  Lucar  del  Guadiana,  a  SpaniA 
town,  opposite  the  Portuguese  town  of  Alcoatim. 
The  Andalusian  insurrection   had  already  spread 
from  one  place  to  another,  to  the  borders  of  Porta- 
gaL    Estremadura  was  also  in  a  state  of  combustion. 
On  the  30th  of  May,  the  revolution  was  effected  at 
Badajoz,  more  actively,  more  furiously,  than  in  the 
other  cities,  because  the  French  were  in  the  vidnitf. 
The  populace  tore  in  pieces  Count  Torre  dd  Fresno, 
whose  only  crime  was  his  being  a  relation  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace.     Other  Spaniards  narrowly  » 
caped  the  same  fate.     Despr^  and  Paulin,  captain 
of  Engineers,  Captain  Galbois,  aid-de-camp  to  Cte* 
neral  Lagrange,  and  the  auditor  of  the  Council  of 
State,  M.  Lacu^,  who  were  passing  through,  on  a 
mission  to  Lisbon,  were  shut  up  in  prison,  lucky  is 
being  thus  rescued  from  the  fory  of  the  populaoe, 
who  wished  to  murder  them. 

Badajoz  is  the  principal  fortress  of  the  South  of 
Spain.     It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gua- 


diana,  over  which  river  there  is  a  noble  stone  bridge ; 
on  the  right  bank  stands  the  fort  of  San  Cristoval, 
On  the  1st  of  June,  a  Commissioner  from  the  Junta 

'  of  Seville  arrived  therc,  to  organize  the  insurrection 
of  £stremadura,  and  harmonize  it  with  the  general 
rising  of  S[iain*     The  place  was  rendered  in  some 

l^xneasure  defensible.  Some  troops  were  coUected, 
and  began  to  establisli  a  camp,  under  the  orders  of 
General  Don  Jos^  Galleza,  near  the  fort  of  San 
Cristoval.  An  appeal  w  as  published  to  all  those  who 
served  by  compulsion  in  the  ranks  of  the  French. 

'The  Portuguese  soldiers  on  service,  whom  the 
new  government  paid  bndly,  and  the  disbanded 
ones,  who  were  not  paid  at  all,  hurried  in  crowds 
to  Badajoz,  from  aU  quarters  of  Alemtejo,  The 
Spaniards,  of  course,  did  the  same,  and  with  still 
greater  eagerness ;  a  scjuadron  of  Maria  Louisa's 
hiiwars  was  the  first  to  go  over*  A  hundred  and 
tiiiity  men  of  the  Valencian  regiment  of  Vokmteera 
escaped  from  Setubal  with  their  colours*  Genend 
Graindorge  ptirsued  them  at  the  head  of  some  French 
dragoons^  but  could  not  hinder  them  from  accom- 
plishing their  purpose. 

These  partial  desertions  were  only  the  prelude  to 
a  complete  defection.  The  ten  thousand  Spaniards, 
who  had  entered  the  North  of  the  kingdom,  still 
occupied  Oporto,  under  the  command  of  a  French- 

I  man.  General  Quesnel,  who  displayed  extreme  mode- 
ration in  the  exercise  of  his  command.     His  prudent 
'loenred  character  would  liave  inclined  him  to 
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act  50,  even  had  not  hb  insulated  position  rendered 
it  absolutely  necessary.     Like  the  rest  of  the  natioD, 
the  Spanish  troops  at  Oporto  had  waited  with  ci* 
treme  anxiety,  to  see  what  would  be  the  result  of  the 
Emperor's  policy.     Like  the  rest  of  the  nation,  their 
indignation  had  been  kindled,  first,  by  the  events  uX 
Bayonne,  and,  subsequently,  by  those  of  the  2nd  d 
May,     For  a  while,  Quesnel  hoped  to  restrain  the 
Spanish  soldiers  by  kind  treatment,  and  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  submission  of  the  Portuguese  inhalik* 
ants.     He,  however,  armed  and  famished  with  ppih 
visions  the  fort  of  San-Joao  de  Foz,  at  the  inoutli  at 
the  Douro,  hoping  to  find  an  asylum  there,  wii 
his  weak  French  escort,  at  the  moment  when 
Spaniards  should  break  out  into  revolt, 

Tlmt  moment  was  not  long  in  coming.  The  Junta 
of  Galicia  was  one  of  the  first  that  was  formed;  it 
immediately  began  to  ]ilay  the  part  which  belonj 
to  it  in  the  deUverance  of  Spain,  from  its  possession 
the  ports  of  Fcrrol  and  Corunna,  its  faciUty  of  coi 
municating  with  England,  and  the  circuiostance  of 
its  having  a  brave  and  extremely  dense  population. 
The  ten  thousand  Spaniards  stationed  in  the  Pul^d 
tuguese  province  of  the  Minho,  were  considei^  ^^ 
the  army  of  Galicia.  The  Junta  ordered  them,  in 
the  name  of  the  captive  King  and  the  shamefully  b^ 
trayed  nation,  to  return  into  the  province,  and  to 
bring  with  them,  as  prisoners,  all  the  French  whoia 
they  coidd  find  at  Oj>orto,  or  on  their  way  home- 
ward,    Don  Domingo  Bellesta,  Marechal-de-camp  of 
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the  engineer  corps,  the  officer  highest  in  rank  since 
the  death  of  General  Taranco,  caused  General  Qiies- 
nel  to  be  arrested  by  liis  own  guard.  The  French 
officers,  clerks,  dragoons,  and  cannoneersp  were  treat* 
ed  10  the  same  manner*  Had  he  been  a  man  of 
any  energy,  Bellesta  might  easily 'have  raised  the 
population  of  Oiiorto  against  the  French  ;  but  he  had 
too  little  resolution,  and  too  mean  an  appearance, 
to  accomplish  such  an  undertaking.  He  contented 
himself  with  hastily  convoking  the  magistrates,  and 
asking  them  whether  they  would  be  for  Portugal, 
'  for  Sfmin,  or  for  France,  **  For  Portugal !"  they 
unanimuusly  exclaimed  ;  and  immediately  Major 
ilaymuoda  Jose  Pinheiro,  tem^xirary  Governor  of 
the  Castle  of  8an-Joao  de  Foz,  hoisted  the  Portu- 
guese flag  on  his  fort,  and  o|x?ned  a  con*espondence 
with  the  English  l)rig,  the  Eclipse,  which  was  cruis- 
ii^  off  tliis  coast ;  but  the  Spaniards  departed  to 
Galicia,  taking  with  them  their  prisoners. 

The  magistrates,  and  especially  the  military  com- 
loandant,  Luiz  da  Oliveyra  da  Costa,  terriAed  by  the 
future  responsibility  which  they  had  incurred,  has- 
tened to  renew  their  submission  to  the  French  Ge- 
neral-in-chief  at  Lisbon.  The  national  flag  was 
hauled  down  at  San-Joao  de  Foz.  Pinlieiru  took 
flights  The  population  had  t^iken  no  part  in  the 
smnrement.  It  saved  several  Frenchmen  from  the 
baadB  of  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  the  news  reached  Lisbon,  of 
the  defection  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  the  carry- 
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ing  off  of  General  Quesnel  Confident  and 
less  in  the  ordinary  circumstafices  of  life,  Junot ' 
incapable  of  hesitation  whenever  there  was  inirainent 
and  palpable  danger.  At  this  moment  he  had  about 
htm,  in  Lisboti  and  its  vicinity,  Caraffa^s  division, 
composed  of  six  battalions  of  infantry,  a  regiment  rf 
cavalry,  and  some  troops  of  artillery,  all  of  them  ex* 
cited  to  the  same  pitch  as  the  others,  by  the  inteUi* 
gence  which  they  received  from  Spain,  and  Ukewiae 
stimulated  to  desert,  by  the  numeroiis  emissaries 
fhsm  Seville  and  Badajoz.  Within  twenty-four 
hours,  the  six  battalions,  the  artillery,  and  the  ca* 
valry,  were  enveloped  and  disarmed  by  the  French. 
some  in  their  barracks,  others  in  combined  maitrhes^ 
dti  which  they  were  dispatched  in  order  to  separate 
them.  Of  the  whole  division  there  escaped  only  a 
ftw  hundred  men  of  the  raiment  of  Murcia,  and 
some  of  Maria  Louisa's  hussars.  The  others  were 
confined  on  board  of  vessels  in  the  Tagus,  surromided 
by  the  French  ships  of  war.  The  officers  were  al* 
lowed  to  remain  at  Lisbon  on  their  parole. 
-'"  This  bold  stroke  filled  the  population  of  Lihbon  with 
astonishment.*  It  regarded  the  measure  aa  oiiJy  i 
just  retribution  for  the  treachery  of  which  theSpaziiA 
troops  had  been  guilty  at  Oporto.  There  was  naiM 
moment  to  be  lost  in  turning  it  to  account  throughmtt 
Portugal.  The  GeneraKin-chief  thanked  the  magl^ 
trates  and  the  inhabitants  of  Oporto,  for  the  interert 

^  See  Notes  Mid  IlluBtrations,  No.  XXX.  at  the  end  df  tMt 
volume.*  '*'''* 
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which  they  bad  taken  in  the  fate  of  GeD^ral  (^eniei 
and  his  companions  in  misfortune*  To  Brjgadi^ 
Oliveyra*  who  had  pulled  down  the  Portuguese  stao* 
daid  at  San^oao  de  Foz»  he  promisi^  that  he  wQuld 
pensonally  recommend  him  to  the  Gmperor.  The 
opinion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bra^  having  a  powers 
fill  influence  in  the  North  of  Portugal^  particular 
means  of  persuasion  were  employed  for  bringing  him 
back  to  his  allegiance  to  Napoleon.  In  thie  Souths 
another  influence  was  resorted  to,  that  of  the  .<QpHi^ 
ef .  Castro  Marim^  Monteiro  Mor,  who  was  living  oa 
his  estates  in  the  kingdom  of  Algarve^  A  fowfxjA^^ 
sion  ofithree  judges  of  Lisbon  was  fon^edj  tp.suggest 
to  theGetieral-in-chief  the  means  of  affording  a^t^^ 
anoe  to  individuals  of  all  classes,  who  had  suff^d  u^ 
their  fortune  by  the  change  of  government  Th? 
Itortugueae  officers,  both  in  service  and  on  half  pay^ 
icceived.in  specie  a  third  of  their  allowance,  in^t^^ 
of  a  fifth  which  they  had  till  then  received,  tl^^  rest 
being  paid  in  paper-money,  which  was  at;  aqoq^e;i;f 
able  discount.  While  their  situation  sma  (j^usimprpv- 
ed,  an  appearance  of  confidence  waa  placed  in  tl)em. 
Tfaety^  it  waa  said,  ought  to  have  the  gifardipg  of 
tfcfisr  own  fortresses.  In  consequence,  Major-^;per^ 
Atitamo  fuB4  Miranda  Henriquez  .was  or^^red  t9 
fniat^Aocordii^  to  the  ancient  &>K^ls  of  the  couuj^y^ 
ftremmipanieaof  miMtia  ij;i  the  Ali^mtejo,  to  gandspn 
JBUvas.  The  most  positive  assurances,  were  givien  )i)oth 
i^  public  and  private,  and  in  all  shapes,  that  the  present 
disturbances  in  £^iain  arose  from  th^  Empercur's  tef^tafd^ 
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fo^ttlfisent  that  Portugal  should  be  dismembered.  Tl 
Spaniards  mshed  to  take  the  Minho  for  the  Queen 
Etroria,  Algarves  for  Godoy,  and  Alemtejo  for  thei 
selves.    Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  was  desirous  thai 
Portugal  should  preserve  its  provinces,  its  indepen- 
dence, and  its  splendour,  under  a  monarch.     The 
time  wan  come  to  exert  all  their  efforts  in  common 
against  the  common  enemy.     General  Loison  was  on 
the  point  of  marching  to  Oporto,  with  his  column  cif 
troops,  to  support  a  faithfid  ]>opulation,  and  protect 
it  against  the  attacks  which  would  undoubtedly  he 
made  on  it  from  the  side  of  Gralicia. 

Loison   did,  in   fact,    commence  his  march 
Almeida,  on  the  17th  of  June,  with  two  bail 
and  fifty  htjrse.     Another  tiattalion,  with  a  hottCfy 
of  artillery,  set  off  from  Torres  Vedras,  to  join  hhn 
by  the  high  road.     Tlie  whole  number  was  eighteen 
hundred,  and  it  was  with  this  force  that  Loison  was 
to  occupy  the  great  city  of  Opoito,  guard  Valen<;*a 
do  Minho,  Vianna,  and  the  forts  on  the  coast*  and 
watch  the  land  and  sea  frontier.     On  the  20th  of 
June,  he  passed  the  Douro  in  boats,  at  Pezo  da  Re- 
goa,  and  his  two  battalions  slept  in  the  hottoin  Df 
the  valley.     The  Douro  flows    between   two  velf^H 
steep  mountains ;  their  sides,  up  to  the  summit,  at^^ 
covered  with  the  vines  which  produce  that  exi?ellent 
wine  called  port  by  the  English,  because  ie  is  from 
Porto  that  they  obtain  it. 

The  French  continued  their  march  on  Amu 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st,     The  road  asoeudu 


mountain  in  dgzagSi  to  render  the  declivity  pasisable. 
The  column  hail  ju^t  advanced  to  Mezanfrio,  when 
the  rear-guard  and  the  baggage,  which  had  not  yet  leflt 
the  bmkM  of  the  Douro,  were  assailed  by  a  dischai^e 
af  inuaketry  from  among  the  vioes,  and  behind  the 
walls,  and  by  stones  hurled  from  the  high  points  of 
the  rocks,  Loison  halted,  retraced  his  ground,  and 
went  two  companies  of  light  troops  to  di:!>lodge  these 
Iroublesoine  in-egulars.  Some  of  them  were  taken» 
who  had  been  old  soldiers.  They  stated,  that  Pa- 
drods  de  Texeira  and  all  the  fiUages  as  far  as  the 
Serra  de  Marao,  were  full  of  insurgent  peasantry ; 
that  the  inhabit.ints  of  Aniarante  were  preparing  to 
defend  the  Taiuega ;  that  the  most  prudent  were 
gone  to  Chaves  in  search  of  soldiers  and  cannon ; 
and  that  the  provinces  of  Tras-os-Montes  and  Kn* 
Ire  Minho  e  Douro  were  rising  in  arnts,  and  had 
aworn  to  combat  against  the  French  till  death* 
^ftj^lHson  congratulateil  himself  oti  having  tieen  so 
ffttMapitatcly  attacked.  What  would  have  become 
of  biTUf  if  the  i>easants  had  allowed  him  to  advance 
from  the  Douro,  and  had  then  sunk  the  boats  col- 
lected at  the  wine-magazine  of  Pezo  da  Kegoa  ?  It 
would  have  been  madness,  with  two  battalions,  to 
encounter  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic  population, 
in  a  difficult  couutry,  and  leaving  at  his  back  a  large 
river,  flowing  through  a  deep  valley,  which  has  no 
fords  except  during  the  most  violent  heat  of  sum^- 
mer,  and,  in  the  whole  of  its  course  through  Portu- 
gal has  not  a  single  fixed  [)oint !     Loison  passed  the 
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night  at  Pezo  da  Regoa,  and  next  day  he 

the  Douro.  ^ 

It  was  now  plain  enough,  that  neither  to  tWH 
affection  of  the  people  for  the  French,  nor  even  to 
the  terror  that  their  government  inspired,  must  be 
ascribed   the  quietness  with  which  the   inhabitants 
of  Oporto  had  remained  passive  spectators  of  the 
violence  committed  on  Quesnel  by  the  Spaniards, 
The  news  of  that  generai*s  arrest  had  been  instants* 
neously  spread  through  the  northern  provinces, 
was  added,  that  Junot  and  his  soldiers  had 
treated  in  the  same  manner  at  Lisbon,  by  Car 
and  his  Spaniards.     The  feeling  of  national  inde- 
pendence was  immediately  awakened  in   everj*  bt>^ 
8om.     It  manifested  itself  6rst  where  the  Fren^^^ 
troops  had  never  shown  themselves,  and  where  no 
foreign  influence  excited  the  Portuguese  to  shake  off 
the  yoke. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  an  old  man,  who  was  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age,  Manuel  George  Gomez  d^i 
Sepulveda,  a  lieutenant-general,  and  formerly  govdl^^ 
nor  of  Tras-os-Montes,  led  the  way  in  proclaimitig 
the  restoration  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
and  summoned  to  arms  the  inhabitants  of  his  pro- 
vince. Mirando  do  Douro,  Ruyvaens,  ViUa-Real, 
Torre  de  Moncorvo,  Chaves,  Villapouca,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  towns  and  villages,  almost  at  the 
moment  re-echoed  the  cries  of  Viva  o  nosm 
ape!  Viva  Portugal!  morra  Junot!  morra  A^d 
ieon !    Nearly  the  whole  of  the  neighlK>uring  pr 
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enthusiasm.  On  the  17th,  tlie  Portuguese  quinm 
were  replaced,  at  Guimaraens;  the  cradle  of  that 
King  of  Portugal,  for  whom,  according  to  the  pious 
tradltiony  they  descended  of  yore  from  heaven  to  the 
field  of  Ourique.  Vianna^  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
military  autliority,  officially  renounced,  on  the  18th, 
the  French  domination*  For  seveial  days  past,  the 
Archbishop  of  Braga  had  offered,  in  hi$  metropo^* 
litan  church,  the  accustomed  prayers  for  the  royal 
House  of  Braganza. 

At  Oporto,  the  slight  degree  of  interest  which  had 
been  felt  for  General  Quesnel  and  his  companions  in 
misfortune,  rapidly  died  away.  It  was  succeeded  by 
a  few  days  of  quiet,  and  then  burst  forth  the  germ  of 
popular  irritation.  Luiz  d'OUveira  endeavoured  to 
repress  it.  He  was  not  attached  to  tlie  French,  still 
less  was  he  an  enemy  to  the  family  of  his  sovereigns* 
He,  therefore,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Abrantes,  pro- 
testing his  submission  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  wrote  to  General  Bellesta, 
requesting  that  he  would  send  a  Spanish  force,  to^^, 
second  the  patriotic  and  loyal  wishes  of  the  Portutij 
gUEse.     His  object  was  merely  to  gain  time.  ^^^ 

Some  fragments  of  the  militia  battalions  of  Oporto^ 
Penafiel,  and  Maya«  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
maiatain  his  tottering  authority,  were  desii*ous  of 
displaying  their  ancient  standards,  in  the  procession 
of  Coqms  Christi,  which  took  place  on  the  l6th  of 
June.      Luiz  d'  Oliveira  formally   prohibited  them 
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from  doing  so.  Two  days  after,  on  the  ISth^t 
carts  were  loading  with  bread  at  the  militaiy  ma- 
gazine. The  io habitants  learned  this,  and  said  io 
each  other  that  this  bread  had  been  required  by 
the  Jmz  de  Fora  of  Oliveira  d'Azemeis,  for  a  co* 
lumn  of  French  troops,  which  was  every  momeiii eiE- 
pected.  As  the  canoneers  of  the  regiment  of  Viantit, 
who  were  employed  in  the  arsenal,  had  not  received 
their  rations  for  several  days^  a  man  in  the  croivd 
exclaimed,  "  You  see  it  is  only  for  the  Portugwt 
that  no  bread  can  be  found."  The  multitude  imme- 
diately raised  the  cry  of — "  Do  not  let  us  suffer  thi^ 
bread  to  be  sent  to  the  French/'  The  carts  were 
plundered  of  their  contents.  The  national  aoclamft- 
tions  were  heard »  and  were  repeated  by  tbouMMb 
of  voices*  The  people  thronged  from  all  qnarlcM 
They  hurried  to  the  square  of  San  Oviedo,  in  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  city.  The  doors  of  the 
arsenal  were  broken  oj^en,  and  muskets,  powdeft 
and  cartridges,  were  distributed  to  all  who  asked  for 
them.  Joao  Manuel  de  Mai-iz,  a  captain  of  ortilkrjf^ 
got  out  four  pieces  of  cannon ;  as  there  weienM 
horses  to  dj*aw  them,  the  priests^  the  monks*  and 
the  women*  harnessed  themselves  to  thera^  and  drew 
them  up  the  heights  of  Villa  Nova»  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Douro.  Moi'e  than  ten  thousand  men 
running  through  the  streets.  At  the  head  of 
twenty  armed  Spaniards,  covered  with  dust,  nowMd- 
denly  appeared  among  the  throng.  Major  Pittltetln. 
the  first  insurgent  of  San- Joao  de  Foz,  who  had  kef^ 
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himself  concealed  since  the  departure  of  Bellesta. 
"r  A  Spanish  army  is  coming !"     The  Antelope  brig 
approached,  and  seemed  to  intend  to  enter  the  river. 
•^  Here  is  an  English  squadron  !''      War-cries  were 
intenningled   with    the   firing  of  muskets.      The 
akuTDi-bell  was  rung  in  all  the  churches.     The  con- 
^tuted  authority  was  impotent  to  repress  a  popular 
$nd  turbulent  insurrection,  which  was  become  so 
general.     Luiz  d'Oliveira  was  thrown  into  a^  dun- 
geon, as  a  traitor  to  the  nation.     A  great  number  of 
other  citizens  met  with  similar  treatment,  because 
they  were  reputed  partisans  of  the  foreigner.    Those 
Frenchmen  whom,  only  ten  days  before,  a  generous 
hospitality  had  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  Spa* 
Biards^  were  now  everywhere  sought  for,  that  they 
migfat  be  put  to  death. 

The  Portuguese  nation  is  active,  hasty,  and  cla- 
morous; its  good  and  bad  qualities  are  more  strikingly 
conspicuous  in  a  city  like  Oporto,  where  a  popula- 
tion of  forty  thousand  souls  is  fed  by  an  extensive 
ooDimerce,  and  where  the  fine  climate  allows  it  to 
aas^nUe  in  large  bodies  in  the  streets.     As  the  mul- 
titude  gave  themselves  up  to  excesses  of  all  kinds, 
men  of  consequence,   who    at    first   kept   in    the 
fandcoiground,  now  felt  the  necessity  of  introducing 
themselves  into  this  anarchical  mass,  in  order  to 
guide  ift.     In  that  degree  of  civilization  which  the 
Portuguese  have  attained,  opinion  has  still  a  power 
which:  acts  on  men,  when  the  power  of  government 
Iia8r<  ceased  to  exist.     On  the  19th,  in  the  morning. 
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the  throngs  of  people  were  impelled  to  tbm  epiiOdpil 
palace.  The  bkhop  appeared  in  fais  balooqr,  pKt 
his  blessing,  kissed  the  banners  of  the  oountarjr,  *d 
said  to  those  who  bore  them,  ^  Let  na  go  and  letiaA 
thanks  to  God."  The  flock  followed  its  pastor  M 
the  cathedral  church.  After  Te  JDeum  bmiifiem 
sung,  a  Junta  was  proclaimed  to  govern  Pdrti^il,4i. 
the  Prince  R^ent  should  signify  fais  pleasnee.  TUk 
Junta  was  composed  of  eight  members^  dioaen  fim 
among  the  clergy,  the  magistracy,  the  military^  and 
the  mass  of  the  citizens :  the  Bishc^  was  its  pvoi*^ 
dent. 

The  instinct  of  patriotism  had  already  auppiied 
the  want  of  a  government.  The  inhabitants*  d 
Torre  de  Moncorvo  destroyed  the  boats  on  Ihs 
Douro,  through  the  whole  extent  of  their  comarca, 
to  prevent  the  garrison  of  Almeida  fiom  remimif 
their  town.  It  was  known  that  Ihe  &ench  were  ia 
motion  from  that  quarter.  The  ordenan9a8  and  aomt 
militia  of  Villa-Real  and  of  Ghiimaraens,  hurried  to 
meet  Loison,  without  orders,  and  almost  wiithoal 
arms,  the  majority  of  them  having  nothing  but  pikes 
or  scjthes  set  in  handles.  It  was  they  who  firal 
the  muskets  and  rolled  down  the  stones  at  Peso  da 
Regoa.  Their  numbers  swelled  enormously,  aa  soon 
as  they  saw  the  French  repass  the  Douro.  They 
hastened  from  all  the  surrounding  country,  and  hung 
on  the  enemy's  rear. .  Tired  of  these  tronblesone 
followers,  Loison  turned  upon  them  at  Castro-Dagro, 
killed  some  of  them,  and  then  continued  hia  march 
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to  Ahneida,  by  the  way  of  Viseu  and  Calarico,  with*- 
oat  fiirtfaer  molestation. 

Father  Job6  Joaohim  de  f  Assonqytion,  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  Black  Friars,  marched  at  the  head  of 
this  multitude,  with  his  gown  "tucked  up,  and  firing 
his  musket,  like  the  rest.  Another  monk.  Father 
Jos6  Bernardo  de  Ajsevedo,  went  to  €oimfara,  with  a 
party  of  the  militia  of  Aveiro,  and  a  crowd  of  pea^ 
sants,  to  slaughter  some  French  soldiers,  who  were 
in  the  hospital  of  that  dty.  The  poor  filled  the 
streets,  die  rich  kept  themselves  dose  in  their  houses*. 
Jose  Pedro  de  Jesus,  judge  of  the  people,  and  a 
cooper  by  trade,  gave  a  hearty  reception  to  the  in- 
surgents, ordered  a  convent  ta^lie  .opened,  in  whidi 
were  the  pistols,  sabres,  and  carbines,  of  some  squa-> 
drons  of  cavalry  that  had  been  disbanded  at  Coimbra, 
and  distributed  these  arms  among  the  people.  The 
higher  class  now  took  a  part  in  the  rising ;  the  ma« 
gistrates  hesitatingly,  the  students  of  the  university 
with  fury,  l^ey  became  the  grenadiers  of  the  in- 
smrection  of  the  learned.  The  chemical  laboratory 
wa»  converted  into  a  powder  manu£Eictory.  The 
ptofessor  of  metallurgy  directed  the  making  of  car* 
tridges,  and  the  labours  of  the  workshop  for  repair- 
ing arms.  The  temple  of  literature  and  sdence  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  military  arsenaL 

At  this  period  the  students  were  not  numerous 
at  C!oimbra.  Two  days  after  this  rising,  on  the  34th 
of  June,  forty  of  them,  headed  by  Bernardo  Anto- 
nio Zagob^  one  of  themselves,  and  leading  two  or 
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three  thousaDd  peasants,  feU  iipcHi  a  Fkendi  deUeh- 
ment  of  foot,  which  was  posted  in  Figoeini,  it  tk 
mouth  of  the  Mondego,  under  the  ordere  of  CAnMbi 
Portuguese  engineer.  The  soldiera^  who  were  Ida 
bj  surprise,  hastily  threw  themsdvea  into  the  CHik 
with  their  commander.  The  manner  of  mald^  i 
defence,  whik  surrounded  by  an  insni^gent  fopik 
tion,  was  not  then  known.  As  theic  were  no  pn» 
sions  in  the  fort,  it  soon  caj^tuiated,  on  4?fliKHtwa  rf 
the  troops  being  aUowed  to  join  the  Frendi  aniiy; 
but  the  capitulation  was  viokited.  The  conqaBM 
of  Figuiera  entered  Coimbra  in  triumph  with  thor 
prisoners.  In  the  meanwhile.  Sir  Charles  Cotla^ 
the  English  Admiral,  thinking  that  the  fort  of  R 
guiera,  which  commands  a  good  anchorage  aad  a 
coast  easily  accessible,  might  one  time  or  other  ht 
useful  to  the  projects  of  England,  sent  ashore  a  Imo- 
dred  marines  to  occupy  it.  i 

Success  increased  their  boldness.  Other  studeili 
of  Coimbra  marched  to  Pombal,  driving  before  tka 
twelve  or  fifteen  dragoons^  who  had  been  statioad 
at  Condeixa-a-Velha,  to  keep  open  the  comspn* 
dence ;  everywhere  on  the  road  there  was  nothfay 
but  fireworks,  illuminations,  and  ringing  of  bcBi. 
Everywhere  the  standard  of  the  Prince  Regent  wm 
again  raised. 

At  Leiria,  too,  the  still  increasing  mass  of  the  pea- 
sants compelled  the  citizens  to  declare  theinselvei. 
The  like  happened  at  Thomar  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  kind  of  force  from  other  quarters.  Lei- 
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^^11  d  Tliomar  are  only  twentv-five  leagiiiCst  from 
l^sVHjf],     All  these  inovementsi,  which   were   inces. 
•tf^tly  sjireading,  sprang,   however,  from  the  same 
f'f^^ciple,  preserved  the  same  character,  and  took 
F^^with  the  same  circumstances.    The  first  comer, 
a  peasant,  a  shop-keeper,  or  a  priest,  described  to  his 
inUage,  in  ardent  and  enthusiastic  terms,  the  ardour 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  neighbouring  viUi^.     Then 
broke  out    transportis   of  joy,   and    endless   shouts 
and  huziMH.     All  rushed  to  the  church  ;  the  alarm 
bell  was  rung ;  bonfires  were  made ;  guns  were  fired ; 
old  casnan,  which  had  never  been  discharged  since 
the  War  of  the  Acclamation,  were  dug  up  to  cele- 
brate this  new  Portuguese  restoration.     Meanwhile, 
the  Corregidors,  the  Provedors,  and  particularly  the 
Jui2  de  Fora,  manifested  uneasiness  at  the  outset. 
The  correspondence  of  the  Intendant-general  of  the 
French  police  was  so  active  !  so  prompt !  so  threaten- 
ing!    But   they  too   were  verj'   soon  borne    away 
by  the  torrent  of  puWic  feeling*     TJie  priests  peram- 
bulated the  towns  and  hamlets,  preaching  the  French 
crusade.     The  disbanded  officers  and  soldiers  ran  to 
amiir,  the  militia  resumed  their  uniforms,  the  Cap* 
tain  mor/i  made  appeals  to  a  devotedness  which  out- 
stripped even  their  call.     Men  started  up  every- 
where; some  armed  with  pikes,  others  with  scythes 
fixed  into  handles;  very   fi?w  were  furnished  with 
muskets  in  a  serviceable  state.     They  were  of  aU 
ranks,  all  professions,  all  ages ;  officers,  mtlitiamen, 
huvhoiidmen,  and  {Mirticularly  monks,  who  one  while 
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showing  the  crucifix,  and  another  while  tucking  up 
their  gowns,  handling  a  musket,  or  brandishing  a 
sword,  served  by  their  example  or  their  adrieev  aod 
filled  indiscriminately,  the  office  of  missioDaries,  aoii 
the  posts  of  soldiers  or  of  leaders. 

The  Junta  of  Oporto  imposed  on  itself  the  duty 
of  giving  regxxlarity  to  these  di^sorderly  moyeoieiili; 
and  directing  them  to  one  common  end.  Its  fiat 
care  was  to  put  down  the  popular  class,  or  at  leat 
to  preserve  only  as  much  of  it  as  was  necessaiy  to 
combat  the  enemies  of  the  country.  The  choice  d 
the  bishop  to  fill  the  office  of  President,  was  a  stef 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  prudent  fiuu 
Don  Antonio  de  San  Josede  Castro  was  a  descendaiA 
of  the  celebrated  John  de  Castro  who  rendered  Ibe 
Portuguese  name  so  renowned  in  India.  He  witt 
natural  son  of  Count  de  Reizende,  the  hereditary 
high  admiral.  Neither  in  the  minds  of  the  nobla; 
nor  of  the  people^  is  any  idea  of  disgrace  attached  la 
bastardy,  in  a  country  where  the  reigning  dynas^ 
was  founded  by  a  bastard,  by  that  warrior  King. 
John  the  First,  who  usurjied  the  throne  in  the  inte- 
rest and  for  the  glory  of  his  nation. 

Don  Antonio  de  San  Jos<5  de  Castro  entered  the 
order  of  Saint  Bruno  when  he  was  very  young. 
His  modest  virtues,  and  the  influence  of  his  name, 
raised  him  successively  to  the  dignity  of  priocipil 
superior  of  his  oixier,  and  to  the  episcopal  me  rf 
Oporto,  His  advanced  age  had  kept  him  from  tak- 
ing a  part  in  public  affairs,  especially  since   the  en- 
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trance  of  the  French  and  Spdnidrds  into  the  king* 
dom.  He  did  not  possess  that  resolute  will  which 
comnmnds,  and  still  less  had  he  that  address  which 
gOTema  by  means  of  management.  Yet  the  repu* 
tatioD  of  his  virtues,  joined  to  his  episcopal  character, 
g^ave  him  the  ascendant  which  was  reqviisite  to  allay 
the  effervescence  of  the  inferior  class,  and  to  pre- 
rent  the  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  national  indepen- 
<letice  frofn  being  mixed  up  with  the  democratic 
ideas  which  were  fermenting  in  the  heads  of  the 
enlightened  classes.  This  ascendant  served  abo  to 
establish  the  superiority  of  the  Junta  of  Oporto,  and 
to  make  that  superiority  acknowledged  on  the  North 
€i£  the  Tagus,  both  by  the  Juntas  which  the  jK»op!e 
bad  recently  created,  and  by  the  old  constituted 
authorities  of  the  monarchy. 

The  Junta  began  by  opening  an  intercourse  with 
the  enemies  of  France*  The  Viscount  de  Balsemao, 
the  only  man  of  title  who  was  then  in  the  northern 
provincesi  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  England,  to 
obtain  muskets,  a  supply  of  money,  and  troops.  A 
correspondence  was  also  entered  into  with  the  Junta 
of  Galicia  ;  but,  while  waiting  for  foreign  succours, 
it  was  necessary  to  set  a  national  army  on  foot* 
CSommerce  was  called  on  for  sacrifices,  which  it  rea- 
dily made,  in  order  to  prevent  the  re- establishment 
of  an  oppressive  and  impoverishing  domination. 

The  civil  organization  was  only  the  means  of 
bringing  the  military  foire  into  play.  The  supreme 
Junta  called  to  assist  it  in  council.  Brigadier  Ber- 
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nardin  Fmi'e  d'Andrnda,  aifd  CoTonel  Don  Miguel 
Pereyra  Forjaz  Coutinho,two  officers  nho  were  con- 
sidered as  having  great  abilities  in  the  administra- 
tive branch  of  warlike  affairs,  and  who,  rather  Iba 
accept  employ jnent  under  the  French,  bad  retired 
to  their  own  homes  to  wait  for  better  days 
the  arms  which  were  in  the  public  magazines,  or  m 
the  hands  of  individuals,  were  collected  ;  a  train  of 
field  artillery  was  equipped  ;  the  horses  which  wot 
fit  for  servif?e  were  put  in  requisition  ;  the  pay  w* 
raised  from  forty  to  eighty  reis  ;  and  the  disbanded 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regulars  and  militia  re- 
ceived orders  to  proceed  to  the  depots,  where  the 
old  corps  were  Imng  re-embodied*  The  secoi?d 
Opoito  regiment,  which  still  remembered  the  exe- 
cution at  Caldas,  was  one  of  the  first  to  assetnble 
again.  The  soldiers  hung  their  standards  will 
crape,  and  swore  not  to  remove  this  sign  of  momu* 
ing,  til!  they  had  avenged  the  death  of  their  com- 
rades, and  washed  out  in  French  blood  the  it!?i* 
that  had  been  offered  to  the  regiment. 

The  feelings  which  animated  the  opulent  cr 
Oporto,  and  the  rude  i>easanti7  of  Tras-os-Montn 
broke  forth,  at  the  same  rime,  and  with  the  saM 
ardency,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  kingcloHi» 
on  a  coast  inhabited  by  poor  fishermen,  fttaoii| 
the  Algarvians,  who  are  considered  as  the  tnHdHt 
of  the  Portuguese,  On  the  16th  of  June^  the  hl^ 
habitants  of  the  village  of  Olhao  had  got  together 
at  the  church  door,  and  were  reading  the  inrocUfii^ 
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tion  irfiieh  Junot  i^ssued  after  his  having  disarmed 
the  Spaniards,  ('olonel  Josd  Lopez  de  Souza,  who. 
before  the  foreign  invasion^  was  governor  of  the 
small  fortress  of  Villa  Real  de  San  Antonio,  tore 
down  the  placard.  "Do  not  believe  these  falsehoods, 
my  friends !  the  French  deceive  us,  plunder  us, 
degrade  us.  W^e  are  no  longer  Portuguese  .  •  .  , 
we  are  unworthy  of  the  name  !"  This  speech  of 
the  Coloners  went  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and 
they  would  have  run  to  arras,  had  there  been  any 
ID  the  rillage.  Jos^  Lopez  set  off  to  the  English 
squadron,  which  was  on  the  coast,  and  recjuested 
to  lie  furnished  with  muskets  ;  and  as  it  was  unable 
to  supply  them*  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Spanish 
Junta  at  Ayamonte.  Before  the  arms  arrived,  the 
inhabitants  of  Olhao  embarked  in  their  boats,  rowed 
|fP0tfd8  the  fort  of  Annona,  carried  off  two  can- 
nons from  the  coast  battery,  and  then  went  to 
procure  ammunition  from  the  fort  of  Santo  Lo- 
fBJffV  which  defends  the  entrance  of  the  bar  of 
Vkra.  In  the  channel,  between  the  isles  and  the 
coaitt  they  saw  three  barks  filled  with  French  sol- 
diers, who  were  going  from  Tavira  to  Faro*  These 
tff(8l§  compelled  to  surrender,  * 

The  French  had  not  more  than  nine  hundred 
men  in  Aigarve*  besides  some  companies  of  the 
legion  of  the  South  at  Alcoutim  ;  the  remainder 
were  posted  in  ]*eserve  at  Mertola,  wkile  a  battalion 
of  the  twenty-sixth,  fifty  chasseurs,  and  fifty  cannon - 
eers^  were  distributed  at  Alcoutim,  \'illa  Real  de 
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San  Antonio^  Tavira  and  Faro.  Greneral  Mauiio« 
who  held  the  command  in  the  province,  was  in  the 
latter  town,  so  ill  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  re- 
moved. The  active  command  was  exercised  by 
Colonel  Maransin,  of  the  l^on  of  the  South, 
who  was  at  VOla  Real  de  San  Antonio,  directtog 
the  construction  of  a  battery  against  the  SpaniA 
town  of  Ayamonte,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tte 
Ouadiana,  when  he  learned  the  revolt  of  Olhaoi 
He  immediately  hurried  to  Faro,  with  two  hundred 
French  troops,  and  with  the  Portuguese  eannoneM 
of  the  regiment  of  Algarve,  on  whom  he  reckoned 
as  oil  his  own  soldiers.  The  insurgents  of  011i89 
endeavoured  to  stop  his  progress,  but  were  soon 
dispei'sed.  Gogiiet,  the  corregidor  mor,  assem- 
bled the  magistrates  of  Faro,  and  represented  to 
them  the  deluge  of  calamities  which  was  dboat  lo 
burst  on  their  country.  They  were  seized  whfc 
teiTor.  In  the  meanwhile,  Gaviel,  a  captain  rf 
artiller\%  held  a  parley  with  the  insurgents  of  OlMd* 
They  trembled  to  see  themselves  in  the  open  fieM, 
within  reach  of  the  French  ;  they  were,  besides,  A 
sailors  and  fishermen.  A  promise  was  mude  to 
them  that  the  past  should  l>e  forgotten,  that  they 
should  not  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their 
calling,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  carry  00 
the  tunny  fishery  in  the  high  seas,  Lopez,  who 
tore  down  the  French  proclamation,  and  SebasUao- 
Martin  Mestre,  who  had  commanded  the  parly  in 
the  boats,  took  flight  to  Spain. 
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The  report  of  the  rising  at  Olhao  had,  meantime, 
lirought  down  from  the  mountains  a  multitude  of 
armed  peasants^  anxious  to  participate  in  the  glory 
of  their  feliow-countrymen  on  the  coast.  Obliged 
to  keep  the  field,  the  French  had  in  Faro  only  a 
working  detachment  of  troops,  attached  to  the  depot 
of  the  legion  of  the  South  and  of  the  twenty-sixth 
r^fiment  of  infantry.  While  the  town  was  thus 
left  to  itself,  one  Bento  Alvarez  da  Silva  CanedOt 
a  shopkeeper,  mounted  the  belfry  of  the  CarmeUte 
church,  and  rang  the  alarm-liell.  At  this  signal  the 
populace  broke  forth  into  revolt.     The  Portuguese 

tfcgimeut  of  artillery  joined  their  countrymen,  and 
turned  their   arms   against  those  whom  they  had 
hitherto  obeyed.     The  sick  general^  and  a  hundred 
Frenchmen  who  were  in  the  town,  were  given  up 
■    to  the  English,     There  was  now  no  rational  motive 
"     for  risking,  at  the   distance  of  sixty  leagues  from 
Liisbon,   a  handful  of  French,  who  were  at  once 
threatened  by  the  Spaniards  in  Ayamonte,  and  by 
the  English  ships,  which    were    almost   always  in 
sight.     In  consequence,  the  corps  assembled  at  Ta- 
K    vira  marched  by  Zambugal,  to  rejoin  the  main  body 
of  the  l^on  of  the  South,  at  Mertola. 

On  his  arrival  there,  Maransin,  being  desirous  of 
learning  how  matters  were  going  on  in  Portugal, 
sent  a  hundred    infantry   and    thirty    dragoons  to 

LBejfi»  to  obtain  intelligence  and  collect  provisions. 
Beja  is  an  ancient  city,  restored  by  Julius  Caesar, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  PiLt  Julia :  it  contained 
I  2  G  2 
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six  thousand  inhabitants.  The  evacuation  of  Al- 
garve,  which  they  attributed  to  Portuguese  valour, 
had  turned  their  heads.  They  assassinated  some 
Frenchmen ;  they  insulted  others.  Foreseeing  the 
disasters  which  would  ensue,  their  Correg^dor  rao 
away.  The  Provedor,  Francisco  Pesagna,  and  tbe 
Juiz  de  Fora,  Antonio  Manuel  Ribeire  Cermesao, 
fell  victims  to  the  rage  of  the  infuiiated  populace. 
The  French  detachment  thought  it  adviseahle  to 
retreat.  The  inhabitants  shouted  victory,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  joy. 

But  before  the  day  was  out,  Maransin  arrived 
with  the  whole  of  the  troops,  about  a  thousand  mea 
from  Mertola.  It  was  then  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  soldiers  had  niai'ched  twelve  leagues  in  ten 
houi-s ;  yet,  impatient  to  avenge  the  death  of  their 
comrades,  they  rushed  on  the  city  gates  and  the 
breaclies  in  the  old  Roman  walls,  Bertliier,  a  brave 
Commandant-of-battalion  of  the  twenty-iiintli^  ww 
slain.  The  rampart  was  scaled  in  ten  places;  tie 
gates  were  broken  down  with  hatchets.  The  ciljr 
was  sacked,  and  all  who  were  found  in  arms  weft 
put  to  the  sword. 

The  sacking  of  Beja  took  place  on  the  26Uu 
Four  days  previously,  Portuguese  blood  had  flowiad 
in  Alemtejo,  at  Villa  Vi<^'oza,  a  small  town,  where 
the  Kings  of  Portugal  have  a  countrjr-seat,  and 
which  is  considered  as  the  cradle  of  the  Bragaiizas* 
because  it  was  from  thence  that  John  IV,  was  taken, 
to  Ije  placed,  against  his  will,  on  the  throne  of  btf 
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ancestors.    A  company  of  the  eighty-sixth  regimetit 
of  foot  was  quartered  at  Villa  Vi9oza ;  all  at  once, 
without  any  previous  signs  of  such  an  intention, 
without  any  provocation,  it  was  attacked  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle. 
Greneral  Avril  was  then  two  leagues  and  a  half  off, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  regiment.     He  marched 
with  a  demi-battalion,  a  squadron,  and  four  field- 
pieces.     The  revolted  populace  was  mad  enough  to 
resolve  to  fight  the  French.     Antonio  Lobo,  a  ma- 
jor of  militia,  stationed  those  who  had  muskets  on 
the  ramparts,  the  towers,  and  the  adjoining  houses^ 
Those  who  were  armed  only  with  pikes,  he  drew  up 
in  column  behind  the  town  gate.     This  clever  ar- 
rangement was  made  on  the  supposition  that  the 
French  would  advance  by  the  Borba  road:  they 
came  by  the  Capada  road,  where  they  were  not  ex- 
pected.     Seized  with  terror,  the  Portuguese   took 
flight,  and  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men,  both 
in  the  town  and  on  the  01iven9a  road,  by  which 
they  retreated. 

Thus  the  insurrection  burst  forth  in  all  quarters 
at  once.  The  earth  could  not  be  stamped  on  with- 
out enemies  to  the  French  starting  up  from  it. 
tiisbon  Itself  experienced  a  shock,  Lisbon,  in  which 
was  accumulated  the  greatest  portion  of  the  impe-' 
rial  army. 

The  procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  that  capital, 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  solemnities 
of  Catholic  Europe.     It  traverses  that  magnifioeni 
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part  of  the  metropolis,  raised  by  the  geniiis  of  Poi 
bal  on  the  site  of  the  paltiy  dwellings  which  wi 
overthrown  by  the  earthquake  of  the  year  1731 
The  streets  are  then  strewed  with  flowei-s  ;  the  walls 
are  hung  with  silk  and  embroidery ;  the  balconies 
are  adorned  by  the  most  beautiful,  the  richest,  the 
most  superbly-dressed  females,  who  never  miss  this 
opportunity  of  satisfying,  at  the  same  time,  a  reU- 
gious  duty  and  a  feeling  of  vanity.  The  procession 
is  opened  by  a  figure  of  Saint  Gfeoi^e,  glittering  wift 
topazes,  emeralds,  and  diamonds,  mounted  on  a  pal* 
frey  of  the  purest  white,  and  followed  by  all  the  re- 
tinue of  the  King's  household.  Throngs  of  penitents 
of  all  colours,  and  monks  of  all  descriptions,  form  a 
lengthened  train,  which  is  several  hours  in  p8SS!n|[ 
by.  The  corporations  of  arts  and  trades,  the  senate, 
the  tribunals,  the  councils,  the  regular  troops,  the 
generals,  the  militia  come  next  in  succession.  The 
knights  of  all  the  orders,  in  their  mantles  and  gait 
robes,  precede  the  canopy,  which  is  home  over  tfic 
consecrated  host.  Around  the  canopy  march  a  nu- 
merous clergy,  and  the  chapter  of  the  patriarchal 
church,  dressed  in  similar  robes,  and  equal  in  pomp 
to  the  coUege  of  cardinals.  The  sovereign, 
princes  of  his  family,  and  the  grandees,  bring  up 
rear  of  the  procession  on  foot,  without  guards, 
as  it  were,  mixed  with  the  crowd. 

In  peaceable  times,  this  solemnity  occasioned 
traordinary  precautions  to  be  taken  by  the  poMcc, 
in  consequence  of  the  immense  concourse  of  jieopte 
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which  it  drew  to  Lisbon.  History  has  preserved  the 
remembrance  of  attempts  made  of  old  by  the  Spa- 
niards to  assassinate  King  John  IV.  at  the  procession 
of  Corpus  ChristL  On  one  occasion,  during  the 
French  Revolution,  Manrique,  the  Superintendant-of- 
police,  stopped  the  Prince  Regent  as  he  was  about 
to  enter  the  church,  by  telling  him  that  mines  had 
been  formed  under  the  streets  through  which  the 
train  was  to  pass,  and  that  a  Jacobin  conspiracy  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  Though  this  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  cliunsy  falsehood,  invented  to  ter- 
rify the  Prince  Regent,  and  secure  the  success  of  a 
Gourt-intrigue,  yet,  on  this  subject,  there  remained 
in  men's  minds  a  sort  of  vague  uneasiness,  to  which 
the  present  circumstances  were  calculated  to  give  a 
greater  d^ree  of  stability. 

The  Duke  of  Abrantes  ordered  that  the  proces- 
sion should  take  place  with  all  its  accustomed  splen- 
dour. On  thb  occasion  there  was  every  thing  that 
the  people  could  wish  for,  except  the  Prince  and  St. 
George,  whose  rich  dress  was  carried  off  to  Brazil. 
The  religious  congr^ations,  however,  and  the  con- 
ttitiited  bodies  of  the  state,  were  there  in  their  usual 
atuations.  The  cannon  of  the  castle  were  fired  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  streets  were  lined  by  the 
JPzench  infantry.  The  cavalry  was  drawn  up  in 
battle  array,  and  the  artillery  ready  for  action,  in 
the  squares.  The  General-in-chief  would  not  follow 
the  canopy,  because  he  wished  to  avoid  the  charge, 
wbi(ji  would  certainly  have  been  brought  against 
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him,  of  assumiog  the  station  of  the  absent  Priiicc, 
To  receive  the  benediction,  he  went  to  the  palace  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  was  become  the  office  of  the 
general  direction  of  the  police,  and  is  near  the  churck 
where  the  ceremony  was  performed. 

The  procession  had  been  in  motion  three  hours. 
Those  who  opened  the  march,  after  haviog  traversed 
Augusta  Street,  Commerce  Square,  and  Goldsmiths' 
Street,  were  entering  Rocio  Square*  The  conse- 
crated host  was  just  being  brought  out  of  the  ehurcb 
of  Saint  Dominick.  All  at  once  the  most  violent  ag^ 
tation  was  visible  among  the  people.  Frightfiil  cries 
were  heard,  which  were  repeated  throughout 
city.  Some  exclaimed,  "  The  earth  trembles, 
ahall  be  swallowed  up  !*'  Others,  "  Here  are 
English !— they  are  landed,  they  are  coming !''  But 
the  gieatest  number  vociferated,  "  Portuguese, 
us  stand  by  each  other !  they  are  killing  us !  tl 
are  butchering  us !'  The  sti^eets  were  too  narr 
to  contain  the  crowd  that  ruslied  into  them*  The 
procession  was  broken  ;  monks,  penitents,  Juii^es, 
and  knights,  took  to  their  heels.  Tlie  prelate  who 
bore  the  host  returned  into  the  church  in  dismay^ 
and  hid  himself  in  the  vestry  behind  a  screen.  Ifi 
a  few  minutes  the  ground  was  sti^wed  with  crosses^ 
censers,  banners,  penitents'  bags,  embroidered  inaii^ 
ties,  and  plumed  hats. 

The  infantry,  being  ranged  in  a  single  line 
each  side  of  the  stieet,  had  not  solidity  enot^h 
resist  the  jnessure  of  an   impetuous   and    com 
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crowd.  Some  soldiers  were  thrown  down  ;  thi* 
otheis  formed  themselves  into  platoons;  the  caii- 
Dooeers  loaded  their  pieces,  and  lighted  their  matches. 
The  cavahy  drew  their  sabres,  and  advanced  in  the 
openings  of  the  streets. 

This  calm  demonstration  of  forethought  and 
strength  was  sufficient  to  suppress  the  tumult,  and 
disperse  the  crowd,  without  a  single  drop  of  blood 
being  shed.  At  the  very  first  sign  of  the  disturbance, 
the  General^in-chief  hurried  from  the  Palace  of 
the  Inquisition  to  the  church,  entered  the  vestry^ 
seused  the  officiating  prelate,  and  led  him  back  to 
the  altar.  "  What  are  you  afraid  of?''  said  be  to 
the  pries$ts  and  nobles.  "Am  not  I  among  you? 
Look  at  my  soldiers ;  see  how  finn  they  are.  Be 
calm  and  confident  like  them.'' 

Junot  rallied  the  fragments  of  the  train,  and  or- 
dered the  procession  to  be  reconzmenced.  He  foL 
lowed  the  canopy  on  foot,  witli  the  members  of  bis 
government  and  his  staif  officers.  Twice  during  the 
march  9ym|itonis  of  disorder  were  rnnewed.  In  the 
adjacent  streets,  men  of  sinister  countenances  ran 
about  yelling,  to  disturb  the  processitin.  It,  how*^ 
ever,  was  concluded  with  decency.  On  his  return 
to  his  liead-f|uarters,  amidst  throngs  of  peojile,  the 
Duke  again  heard,  and  perhaps  for  the  last  tune,  a 
few  voices  exclaiming,  '*  Viva  o  Duque  de  Abrantcs! 
Viva  o  nosso  Duque  !" 

At  the  very  nmment  when  the  streets  of  Lislxju 
f>chiied  with  the  cries  of  *'  Tfic  English  are  landing! 
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Here  ai*e  the  English  !*'  a  corps  of  six  thousand  sol- 
diers of  that  nation,  coniraanded  by  Major-general 
Spencer,  was  advancing  by  sea»  from  Gibraltar  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  Its  approach  had  for  some 
days  been  announced^  by  signals  on  the  coast  of 
Algarve,  and  tlie  manoeuvres  of  Admiral  Cotton** 
squadron  indicated  offensive  projects.  For  the  last 
fortnight  the  communication  had  been  cut  offwitk 
Spain,  which  was  known  to  be  all  in  eonobustion. 
Then  came,  one  on  the  back  of  the  other,  the  itisur* 
rections  of  Braganza,  Oporto,  Coimbra,  Leiria^  VUI* 
Vi^oza,  and  Beja,  The  ancients  gave  fame  a  hun- 
dred voices  :  in  popular  risings  she  has  a  thousand. 
The  accounts  from  the  North  were  exaggerated  even 
to  absurdity.  Ldson  had  been  defeated,  taken^  and 
put  in  chains,  by  Sepulveda.  Fifty  thousand  anued 
Portuguese  were  marching  on  Lisbon,  followed  by 
twenty  thousand  Spaniards  ;  and,  besides  these*  ao 
immense  number  of  English  were  disembarked  in  a 
score  of  different  places. 

There  was  however,  in  reality,  quite  suificienl 
danger  to  demand  alt  the  solicitude  of  the  leader 
of  the  French  array.  He  requested  Admiral  Sini- 
avin  to  send  on  shore,  and  place  at  his  disposal, 
a  few  hundred  men  of  the  crews  of  his  vesj»eb ;  if 
not  as  an  effective  succour,  at  least  to  impress  ou  the 
minds  of  the  Portuguese  what  a  close  alliance  there 
was  between  the  French  and  the  Russians.  But  the 
Admiral  coolly  replied,  that  his  Emperor  waa  oot  it 
war  with    Portugal.      The   Duke  of  Abrantes  now 
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determined  to  keep  garrisons  only  in  Almeida,  Pe- 
niche,  Abrantes,  and  Elvas,  and  to  concentrate  his 
army  round  Lisbon  ;  but,  however  compact  this  con- 
centration might  be,  still  it  was  necessary  to  take 
care  not  to  be  hemmed  in  with  the  Tagus  in  the 
rear. 

Before  combating  the  popular  sedition  with  the 
sword,  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  tried  the  effect  of 
less  murderous  arms  against  it :  he  caused  it  to  be 
anathematised.  In  a  chaise,  published  by  the  Pa- 
triarchal Chapter,  the  faithfal  were  told,  that  it  was 
a  crime  against  Grod  to  oppose  the  great  and  invin- 
cible Napoleon,  a  crime  punishable  by  the  greater 
excommunication,  independent  of  the  legal  penalties 
to  be  inflicted  by  the  temporal  power.  At  the 
same  time  commissioners  were  despatched  from  Lis- 
bon, to  speak,  on  the  part  of  the  General-in-chief, 
the  language  of  conciliation  to  the  Portuguese  re* 
▼ohers ;  promising  that,  if  the  people  would  return 
to  obedience,  every  thing  should  be  foi^otten ;  an- 
nouncing that  the  Emperor  had  remitted  one-half 
of  the  war  contribution,  and  insinuating,  that  even  of 
the  other  half  the  full  payment  might,  perhaps,  not 
be  exacted.  Jos6  Di^o  Mascarenhas,  a  judge,  and 
B  native  of  Algarve,  was  chosen  to  perform  this  task 
among  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  was  unable  to 
proceed  &rther  than  Alca9er  do  Sal,  being  driven 
back  by  the  fury  of  the  population ;  although  no  one 
oould  be  more  fit  than  he  was  to  conciliate,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  nobleness  of  his  character.    A  more 
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important  personage  was  sent  Into  the  North;  K 
was  Pedro  de  Mello  Bragner,  minister  for  the  home 
department,  and  president  of  the  supreme  tribunzd 
of  Oporto,  His  principal  influence  lay  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Minho,  in  which  were  his  famSy  and 
estates.  He  would  infallibly  have  exerted  that  in* 
fluencc,  to  obtain  his  pardon  from  the  insurgents  for 
having*  till  then,  appeared  to  make  coinmon  cause 
witli  the  enemies  of  Portugal ;  but  he  could  not  ao 
complish  his  design.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Le* 
iria,  the  peasants  arrested  him,  as  an  agent  of  ibt 
French,  treated  him  in  the  roughest  manner,  and»iii 
spite  of  his  remonstrances,  compelled  him  to  retuni 
to  Lisbon. 

It  was  now  become  necessary  to  resort  to  force 
Brigadier-General  Margaron  was  despatched  fit)© 
head-quarters  with  two  battalions,  four  select  cow* 
panics,  two  squadrons,  and  six  pieces  of  cauooo. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  intelUgeoee 
reached  Leiria  that  the  French  were  advancing,  bf 
the  way  of  Rio  Major,  This  was  like  an  electrir 
shock  to  the  population,  whose  zeal  was  by  this  tunc 
beginning  to  abate  in  its  enthusiasm.  The  niagts- 
trates  and  the  military  leaders  held  a  council  upoo 
the  occasion.  The  Alcade  mor,  Rodrigo  Barbae 
a  retired  Colonel  of  cavalry,  was  appointed  Go- 
vernor. Isidore  Dos  Santos  Ferreira,  Colonel  rf 
the  militia,  harangued  the  soldiers,  Manuel  IVi- 
gueras,  the  Captain  mor,  called  in  the  OrdenM^ai 
iVoio  all  c|uai'ters.     A  solenui  Te  Deum  was  sung 
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by  the  bishops.  The  people  carrietl  the  Portiipfuese 
staodard  about  the  streets,  with  huzzas  and  conti-* 
nual  acclamations.  Their  southern  iinaginatkm 
reproached  the  enemy  for  coming  too  slowly. 

Night  came,  and  courage  tjegan  to  cooL  The 
governor,  the  bishop,  the  magistrates,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  heroes  of  the  day  l>efore,  took  flight. 
There  remained  in  the  place  but  a  thousand  unor- 
ganized men,  of  whom  only  two  hundi*ed  had  mus- 
kets, and  not  the  whole  of  Uiose  had  cartridges. 
About  one  in  the  afternoon  the  French  made  their 
appearance.  Ileiieving  that  he  should  have  to  con- 
lend  with  regular  troops^  Margaron  formed  his  bri- 
gade in  order  of  battk\  witli  his  artillery  iu  the  cen- 
tre, and  his  wings  pushed  forward  to  the  right  and 
left,  for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  the  city.  Some 
tuusket^shots  were  tired,  and  the  peasantry  ran  away.i 
The  French  pursued  them  in  the  place,  and  killed 
all  the  armed  men  whom  they  coidd  come  up  with  ; 
having  Uieniselves,  in  this  affair,  only  one  man  slain, 
and  two  wounded*  (i 

From  Leiria,  the  column  of  French  troops  pro- 
ceeded to  Thoman  Frightened,  but  not  repent*^ 
ant,  this  town  snbmitted,  and  obtained  its  pardon, 
through  tlic  intercession  of  Timothy  Verdier,  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  a  manufactory  there.  It  was 
treated  with  kindness. 

The  march  of  General  Margaion  on  Leiria  had 
for  its  object,  not  only  to  obtain  correct  ideas  rela- 
tive to  the  insurrection  of  the  North  of  Portugah 
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but  also  to  procure  intelligence  wdth  respect  to  Ge- 
neral Loison.  It  was  known,  though  indisti]icllj» 
that  he  was  still  somewhere  in  Upper  Beira.  He 
was  ordered  to  return  to  the  Tagus*  Twenty  copitt 
of  this  order  were  sent  to  him,  by  every  mode  of 
conveyance  that  could  be  found.  Of  all  these  mes- 
sengers only  one  reached  hiin, 

Loison  blew  up  a  part  of  the  walls  of  fort  Con- 
ception, For  Almeida  he  allotted  a  garrison  of 
twelve  hundred  men^  composed  of  such  soldiers  » 
seemed  to  be  least  capable  of  enduring  fatigue.  He 
then,  on  the  4th  of  JiUy,  began  his  march  through 
the  rich  valleys  of  Cova  de  Beira,  and  the  barren 
mountains  of  the  comarca  of  Castello  firanco.  It 
was  a  march  through  an  enemy  s  country,  Thf 
towns,  the  villages,  had  aD  just  canied  into  effisct 
their  revolution  against  the  French;  and,  wanned 
by  the  fervour  of  recent  emotion,  the  most  tiinid 
fancied  themselves  changed  into  Uons.  At  Guar- 
da,  an  episcopal  city^  situated  in  a  precipitous  situ- 
ation, which  commands  the  circumjacent  country, 
the  inhabitants  brought  down  from  their  ancient 
dismantled  castle,  an  old  piece  of  ii'on  cannon, 
which  had  been  there  for  centuries.  They  placed  & 
in  a  waggon,  and  stationed  it  in  the  avenue  bf 
which  the  French  approached.  This  impoteoi 
bravado,  and  a  straggling  fire  of  niusketr}%  drew 
down  the  anger  of  the  soldiers  on  their  dwelliogSi 
which  were  plundered.  Loison  spared  the  manu- 
facturing town  of  Covilhao.  It  was  not  on  his 
road,  but  there  issued  from  it  ai^med  peasants»  wl 
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snated    the    unfortunate    soldiers    whom    ex- 

Ihaustion,  occasioned  by  the  heat,  compelled  to  lag 
behind.  The  inhabitants  of  Truidao  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  had  taken  flight.  Those  of  Ata- 
laya,  commanded  by  their  rector,  endeavoured  to 
dispute  the  passage.  Their  boldness  arose  from  the 
circumstance  of  Joas  Pedro  Libeira  de  Carvalho, 
the  juiz  dc  fora  of  Alpedrinha,  being  then,  with 
»      the  assistance  of  his  captain  mor,  raising   a    levj 

rin  mass  in  the  mcmntains,  at  a  distance  of  half  a 
league.     Brigadier-general  Charlaud,  with  two  bat- 
talions, marched  against  this  assemblage,  dispersed 
I  it  before  he  came  up  with  it,  and  overtook  some  of 
the  fugitives  in   the   dehl6    of  Alcongosta,   among 
whom  was  the  captain  mor,  who  was  left  on  the 
field.     Severe  as  these  lessons  were,  there  was  no 
peMOii  to  hope  that  they  would  produce  any  Ijene- 
ficial  effect.     The  French  met  with  no  resistance  at 
Sarzedas,  Cartigada,  Macao,  and  Sardao.     Not  that 
the  population  was  less  hostile,  but  it  was  less  coU 
W  lected  together,  and  men  had  not  acquired  boldness 
I    by  communicating  to  each  other  their  identity  of 
I.  feeling.      Besides,    the    troops    were    approaching 
Almotes,   in    which    town    there    was   a   gairison. 
IjOison's  corps  arrived  there  on  the  11th  of  July, 
having  lost,   in   this  military   and   toilsome    march, 
^  only  two  hundred  men,  in   killed,   wounded,   and 

missing. 
K       The  concentration  of  the  troops  of  Alemtejo  on 
Lisbon    had   l3een   effected   with   less  bustle.     I'he 
Spaniards    had     received     reinforcements    iifi    their 
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camp  of  San  Cristoval,  before  Badajos.  Don  Fi 
rico  Morelli,  a  Lieutenant-colonel,  cornmandetl  tb< 
a  foreign  legion,  composed  almost  wholly  of  Poi 
guese  deserters.  After  the  unfortunate  com  bats  j 
Villa  Vif  oza  and  Beja,  he  was  desirous  to  reinv 
rate  the  public  spirit  in  Alemtejo,  and  accordi 
with  two  hundred  men  of  the  foi^eign  l^ion, 
some  hussars  of  the  Estremadura  regiment,  he  I 
post  at  Jerumenha,  a  small  town,  situated  on  the  ri| 
bank  of  the  Guadiana.  This  was  a  rallying 
for  the  zealous  individuals  of  the  province.  Gei 
Kellerraan*  who  commanded  in  Alemtejo,  ordi 
this  position  to  be  reconnoitred.  He  also  sent 
several  reconnoitring  parties  on  Badajoz,  A 
tachment  of  French  dragoons  carried  offi  in 
instance,  the  Spanish  main  guard  on  the  Caja. 
Another  detachment  charged  a  squadron  of  Maria 
Louisa,  and  pursued  the  hussars  to  the  bridge  head 
of  the  Guadiana,  where  a  sentinel  was  sabred  on  Uie 
glacis. 

Though  Badajoz  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  IIk 
best  fortresses  in  the  South  of  Spain,  tbero  was  a 
momentary  intention  of  attempting  to  take  it  bjf. 
escalade.     General   Kellerman,  with  tliat  vn  * 

lected  a  number  of  ladders  at  Elvas,     Tlic    - 
were  so  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  tbat  i 
was  a  reasonable  hope  of  success.     It  iras  knowa 
that  the  curtains  of  the  South  fronts,  near  the  Gua- 
diana, were  low  and  easily  acces^le.     In  thv 
til  ere  was  nothing  but  disorder  and  coniusion.   Tuqk: 
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[o  defrnded  it  hnA  not  foresight  enough  to  antid- 
pate  a  night  attack  on  the  side  of  the  Guadiann» 
which  was  opposite  to  their  catnp  of  San  Cristoval,  in 
which  quarter  only  they  ex]^cted  the  enemy.  But 
the  Older  of  concentration  obliged  Kellermann  to 
mKnqi  project.     He  repaired  and  fully  armed 

and  victualkd  the  forts  of  La  Lippe  and  Santa  Lu- 
cia, on  which  the  defence  of  Elvas  depends.  The  ar- 
tillery, arms,  and  ammunition,  which  were  in  the 
other  places  of  the  province,  were  transported  thither. 
Tlien  calling  in  the  troops  formerly  stationed  in  Al- 
garve,  which,  after  the  combat  of  Beja,  had  establish- 
oA'tbemselves  at  Evora»  he  directed  his  course  to 
Mrikm.  The  l>rigade  of  General  Graindorge  was  the 
aOf  one  remaining  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
occupying  the  comarca  of  Setubal,  which  forms  a 
pift  of  Portuguese  Estremadura. 

The  troops  of  Alemtejo  and  Beira  were  scarcely 
to  the  Tagus  before  a  new  alarm  gave  oc- 
fon  to  a  fresli  expedition.     To  watch  the   ^  •  -^f  h 
movements  in  the  Burling  Isles,  some  smtdl  .  ^ 

posts  had  been  stationed  on  the  opposite  coasU  fi^'ni 
'Sfifi  Martinho  to  the  p  Nossa  Senhora   dc 

Nazareth,  and  some  miserable  batteries  had  been 
^thrown  tip,  which  were  served  by  Portuguese  can* 
One  day,  the  fortlet  of  Nazareth,  which 
le  principal  of  these  batteries,  was  taken,  and 
Iwetity  men  came  nmning  out  of  breath,  fiorn  San 
ho  to  Peniche,  to  announce  that  the  Portuguese 
had   revolted,  and  that  their  comradMk 
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were  assassinated,  Peniche  and  its  pentnstda  ircre 
held  by  Brigadier-general  Thoinien^s»  with  a  gar- 
rison which  consisted  of  a  battalion  of  the  fifty- 
eighth,  a  detachment  of  artillery »  and  fifty  dragoons 
His  force,  therefore,  was  not  sufficient  to  niitm  rf 
his  sending  a  reconnoitring  party  as  fat  as  Nozarelii 
without  stripping  his  fortress;  but  he  proceeikd 
to  Obidos,  whence  he  sent  a  conciliatory  message  lo 
the  Abbot-general  of  the  Beraardines  cif  Alcoliaa. 
the  temporal  lord  and  spiritual  father  of  the  ocj. 
who  had  till  then  been  the  obsequious  servant  of  the 
French*  No  answer  was  given  to  the  messi^,  aedcI 
it  produced  no  effect  on  the  peasants,  who  as 
bled  in  arms,  obstructed  the  bridges,  and  cut  up  tke 
roads.  English  officers  and  soldiers  were  seen  an 
them,  by  the  emissaries  of  Thomieres.  The  gffierd 
wrote  that  ten  thousand  men  of  that  nation  had 
landed  at  Nazareth,  and  that  fifteen  hundred  Po^ 
tuguese  were  come  from  Coimbra  to  join  th^m,  and 
inarch  together  against  Lisbon* 

A  This  took  place  a  few  days  after  Margarofi  bad 
evacuated  Leiria.  For  a  month  past,  there  had 
been  vague  rumours,  relative  to  differetit  expedi* 
tions  which  were  fitting  out  in  the  English  potts. 
Convoys  of  transport  vessels  had  several  times  hero 
seen  to  appear  and  disappear  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus.  The  Duke  of  Abrantes,  l>eUering  in  tht 
landing  of  the  English,  immediately  go%,fmifiM 
corps  of  troops  to  drive  them  into  the  seo,  uid  tD 

^ppress  the  Portuguese  insurrection  ;  and  in  order 
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ttl  -  aectmpHsh  tlni  latter  purpose  it  was  resolved, 
if  necessary,  to  push  as  far  as  0[x>rto,  and  even  to 
craft  tfae^uro. 

9>^^flmmSm  quitted  Peniche  with  twor.  battalions, 
to  ascertain  what  was  going  on  upon  the  coast  be- 
tween Pf  niche  and  Nazareth,  General  Kellermann 
marched  from  Lisbon,  by  Villa  Franca  and  Aleoen* 
tm,  on  Alcobai^a,  with  the  third  repment  of  dra- 
Igocms,  a  train  of  artillery,  <ind  General  Brenier  s  in- 
fantry brigade,  composed  of  the  seventieth  regiment 
of  the  line,  and  a  battalion  of  the  fifteenth  light- 
Tfiie  columns  of  Brigadier-general  Margaron,  and 
df  the  General-of*division  I^ison,  which  were  come 
fftmn  Thomar  and  Abrantes  to  Santarem,  were  di* 
1 4^ted  to  move  to  Leiria* 

On  tht^  approach  of  Thomi^res/the  defenders  of 
the  fort  of  Nazareth  fired  several  cannon-shot,  and  ^ 
then  took  flight  along  the  sea-beach,  and  hid  them- 
in  the  pine-forest  of  Leiria*  The  otber  co- 
hiinns  met  with  no  enen||^.  The  lant^--  -  ■  hich 
had  been  so  much  talked  o^  was  dwindli  vu  to 

the  sending  a  few  small  pieces  of  cannon  from  the 
'  Buriings  to  the  mainland,  by  the  EnglMik    There^ 
other  Portuguese  army  on  thiis  point  than  a 
tumultuous  assemblage  of  l&e^fishermen  who  lived 
on  the  coast.  ^" 

Ten  thousand  French   troops  at  this  nio- 

mi^nt  united  at  Leiria.  Officers  and  soldiers  were  all 
ng  with  desire  to 'march  and  chastise  revolt  at 
itra  and  Oporto.     Feelings  of  devotedness  have 
2  US  ^ 
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a  right  to  our  sympathy,  and  those  were  dssoredly 
devoted  feelings  wliich  prompted  a  nation,  at  Um? 
hazard  of  life  and  property,  to  rise  wholly,  atid 
ad  one  man,  against  the  invaders  of  its*  territory. 
Yet  the  Portuguese  had  so  long  fawned  to  the 
French  authority,  and  now,  not  from  their  own  iiii- 
pulse,  hut  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  the  Spc^ 

.  niards,  they  had  hroken  out,  licentious  in  thdf 
enthusiasm,  atrocious  in  their  revenge  when  tli^y 
could  murder  without  danger,  and  quick  to  tly  oo 
hearing  the  first  muskets  fired  in  battle.  Su^^ene- 
mies  could  inspire  regular  troops  with  nothing  but 
disgust  and  hoiTor,  Accordingly,  in  the  field  there 
was  a  falling  off  in  that  discipline  whiclt  had  done^ 
honour  to  the  Fi-ench  army  during  the  first  sft  1 
months  of  the  occupation,  and  which  was  iinil  1 

preserved  in  quarters.  The  houses  whence  shot  had 
been  fired  were  burnt ;  and,  in  the  melancholy  vids* 
situdcs  of  a  war,  in  which  monks  were  seen  mard^ 
ingat  the  head  of  battens  there  can  be  Uttle  rct^ 
son  for  surprise  that,  in  more  than  one  instanor^ 
churches  were  sacked, 

^  • 'It  w^ftw  ^^^  ISt*^  of  July.  The  intense  he^ 
had  dried  up  nearly  all  the  springs,  so  that  ncl^dilIy 
the^rmdego  and  the  Vouga  almost  everyw  ' 
also  the  Doiu'o  in  several  places,  were  ford^.^ 
would  have  b^n  caSy  for  the  ten  thoQtend  laai 
were  collected  at  Leiria,  to  carry  by  assault  til 
iserable  fortifications  which  hafl  been  hastilr  co^ 
cted  at  Cdmbra  and  Oporto, 
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of  their  march  would  have  put  to  the  rout  the  few  and 
hadly  organized  troops  of  the  Supreme  Junta.  There 
was  nothjQ^  to  prevent  desolation  frr)m  being  spread 
through  the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal.  Ihit 
Junot  had  bowels  of  compassion ;  he  was  fond  of  the 
Portuguese.,  He  judged  that  a  sanguinary  incursion 
would  be  \iseless  to  the  army,  since  it  could  tend 
only  to  exasperate  still  more  a  population  which 
was  already  too  much  so.  He  recalled  the  troops 
froni^L<eiria.  Four  battalions,  with  some  squadrons 
of  Of^valry  and  cannon,  were  left  at  Peniche,  Obidos, 
fffio  Mayor,  Santarem,  and  Abrantes,  to  watch  the 
principal  passes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus. 
^  3jlie  other  troops,  and  particularly  those  which  had 
k  llfsen  with  General  Loison,  on  the  expeditions  of  the 
r  Douro  and  Beira,  returned  to  Lisbon. 

Their   entrance   into    that   capital    produced    a 

Strong  sensation.     They  came  in  boats,  having  em* 

^ij^arked  on  the  Tagus  at  Santarem.     Almost  all  the 

inhabitants  of  that  great  city  thronged  to  the  place 

of  landing,  at  Commerce  Square,  to  satisfy  tiiemr 

selves  with  their  o^vn  eyes  that  Manila  (which  was 

.tiie  name  they  gave  to  General  Loison,  who  had 

lost  an  arm,)  was  not  dead :  as  thiey  had  been  re- 

^peatedly  told  that  both  the  General  and  his  troops 

^were  destroyed.      To  the  Portuguese,  ever   since 

file  executions   at  Caldas,  Loison  was  the   object 

c^  a  special  and  inveterate  hatred,  which  had  not 

ijbscn   weakened    by   recent   events.     It   would  be 

Ifilbng  to  draw,  from  this  circumstance,  any  ri{^ 
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rous  conclusions  against  the  life  and  character 
that  general -officer.  The  opinion  which  a  coo* 
quered  people  forms  of  military  leaders  depends  ks 
on  their  personal  dispositions,  than  on  the  nature  of 
the  warlike  measBres  which  they  are  comniissiooed 
to  execute.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  name  of  TuremN; 
which  is  religiously  venerated  by  the  French,  is  still 
held  in  abhorrence  in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine; 
and  in  Catalonia,  when  mothers  wished  to  quiet  their 
noisy  and  crying  children,  it  is  not  long  siDce  llicf 
used  to  say  to  them,  "  Here's  Berwick  coming P 

The  Duke  of  Abrantes  reviewed  the  troops  with 
great  pomp,  and  almost  immediately  dispatched  ihm 
to  fight  in  Alemtejo.     At  this  epoch,  eveiy  dstyi 


big  with  anxiety,  and  burthened  with  trihtilatiin. 
Affairs  were  not  settled  on  the  North  of  the  Tagus, 
and  it  was  now  necessary  to  recommence  on  tie 
South,  There  was  now  no  question  of  vague  and  bA* 
productive  operations.  The  least  hesitation  in  acU 
ing  according  to  reasons, uf  state,  would  have  put  lo 
hazard  the  safety  of  the  F^i^nch  army. 
^'  In  fact,  not  more  than  twenty  days  had  ebplid 
since  General  Kellevraann  evacuated  Alemteju,  and 
Alemtejo  had  already  its  army.  So  prompt  ittc  tfae 
people  to  undertake  that  which  they  wish  irith  a 
firm  and  unanimous  resolution.  Spanish  garrtsiaiu 
occupied  Castello-de-Vide,  and  Marvao.  The  for^n 
legion  of  Moretti,  at  Jenmienha,  reckoned  a  thoU' 
sand  men  under  arms,  and  other  troops  from  Bt4^ 
joz,  were  stationed  in  reserve  behind  it,  QtA'Iflili 
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Real*  The  Portuguese  luilitia  was  acting  against 
the  weak  French  garrison  of  Elvas»  and  invested  it 
80  closeijr,  that  Colonel  Miquel,  coiuiDaDdaot  of  that 
place,  going  towards  duBk^  from  the  city  to  Fort 
la  Lippe,  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  moilally 
wounded.       Troops   jiourcd    in     from    Portalegie, 

ICrato,  Am,  Estremoz,  and  Montemor-Novo ;  some 
were  sati.sfied  witli  half  pay,  others  uould  receive 
nothing*     The  Junta  of  Portalegre  raised  a  battalion 
of  volunteers,  w  liich  George  d'Aviles,  a  rich  gentle- 
man of  the  town,   clothed  and  equipped  at  liis  own 
fijcpense.     The  second  infantry  regiment  was  re-or- 
.giuiisiiig  at  Castello-de-\'ide.     In  the  castle  of  Es- 
iCKS  was  found  a  supply  of  powder,  and  a  great 
oumber  of  muskets,  pistols,  and  sabres,  which  the 
French  had  neglected  to  destroy.     The  Junta  of  that 
town  assembled,  and  laboured  to  ])ut  upon  a  good 
'^fiwrting  the  two  disbanded  regiments,  the  third  and 
tb.     It  called  to  its  assistance  the  cannoneers 
€>f  the   third    regiment  of  artillery,    the  officers  of 
which   were  retained   by»'the  French    in   the  fort 
of  Elvas.      And,    that  no  enthusiasm   or  courage 
might  Ije  left  unemployed,  it  created  new  corps  of 
volunteers.     Villa  Vi^oza  had  f         !  n  company  of 
Miquelets ;   Evora,  also,  had  hu; .  l  ...;  J  foot  chas- 
seurs ;  and  from  Badajoa  there  arrived  a  field  train, 
of  five  pieces  of  cannon  and   a  howitzer.      Beja» 
i*wMcb  had  been  taught  by  cruel  experience  the  supe- 
ty  of  regular  troops  over  disorderly  masses,  now 
citganized  in  battalions  the  young  men  and  old  sol- 
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diers^  and  remounted  the  third  cavalry  regiment  of 
01iven9a.  Lastly,  eighteen  hundred  men  of  the  Qide^ 
nan^as,  some  tolerably, and  some  badly  armed,  rmstA 
in  the  comarca  of  Ourique,  in  the  districts  of  Saa- 
tiago  and  Grandola,  occupied  Alcacer  da  Sat  and 
lined  the  left  bank  of  the  Saldao,  as  far,,a»  to  oppi^ 
site  Setubal.  Their  ardour  was  kept  alive  by  tlie 
English  ships  cruizing  before  that  port,  and  by  the 
Coraus  frigate,  which  was  off  Sinfes,  where  continual 
landingi}  took  place,  and  a  correspondenc^^was.  kefi 
up  with  the  population*  ^ 

This  was  undoubtedly  no  more  than  the  outime 
of  an  aimy,  and  an  imperfect  outline*  The  €xtgsm^ 
zatioo  of  it  was,  however,  pushed  on  in  an 
and  intelligent  manner.  There  was  eveiy  day 
increase  of  numbers^  of  moral  enei^,  and  of  phj 
strength.  The  revolters  reckoned  upon  the  naif 
assistance  of  the  kingdom  of  Algarv^,  which,  haviq; 
been  freed  from  the  French  sooner  than  the  other 
provinces,  must  consequently  have  re-organized  raort 
troops.  Lieutenant-general  Francisco  de  Padt 
Leite^  who  was  Governor  of  AlemtJ|o  befoi^e  tile 
invasion,  now  resumed  Ids  command.  The  military 
action  was  thus  centralized  ;  there  remained  but  one 
step  to  take,  to  give  also  some  degree  of  unity  to  tlie 
civil  goveniment*  At  Evora  a  Junta  was  farmed; 
the  presidency  of  which  was  held  in  common  by  tbc 
Greneral  and  the  Archbishop  of  the  city.  It  stjiJed' 
itself  the  Supreme  Junta  on  this  tfde  of  the  T^tgos^ 
and  began  to  Ijc  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  majo- 
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J  of  the  other  Juntas.     Its  first  act  of  authority 
to  summon  round  it  all  the  oi^nized  troops  iu 
the  province- 

Tfie  ncnvs  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Trasi-os-Mon- 
teB  and  the  Minho^  had  reached  Lisbon  in  an  indi!$- 
tincU  exaggerated,  and  half  fabulous  shape,  because, 
not  having  occupied  those  provinces,  the  French  were 
obliged  to  trust  to  official  reports  for  a  knowled^^ 
of  what  was  passing  in  them,  and  when  tliose  re- 
]i0rt6  failed  tlieni,  they  were  left  in  as  utter  ignorance 
af  every  thing  as  if  they  had  been  a  thousand  leagues 
^Bttttk  the  head  of  the  government.  It  was  not  so 
with  respect  to  Alemtejo,  where  a  residence  of  some 
months  had  established  various  kinds  of  connexion 
between  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants*  The  Duke 
of  Ahrantes  was  informed  of  the  springing  up  and 
progress  of  this  new  hostile  force,  and  he  saw  at  once 
tbe  extent  of  the  danger.  If  it  were  allowed  to  ex- 
ist, a  day  would  come  when,  the  English  having  land- 
ed to  the  north  of  the  Tagus,  the  French  would  be 
pfiQised  at  once  on  both  banks  of  that  river.  The 
MK  reason  wntch  made  the  Spaniaitls  inflame  and' 
direct  the  rising  of  Alemtejo,  was  to  bring  about  the 
fimnpt  deliverance  of  their  countrymen,  who  were 
Kynowded  in  the  prison  ships.  It  was  necessary  to 
^Bftareh  straightforward  and  boldly  to  Evora,  as  the 
W^  ai'seoal  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  seat  of  its  go- 
f  vemment*  In  consequence,  Loison  passed  the  Tagus, 
on  the  25th  of  July,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand 
■     men.     His  corps  was  composed  of  the  three  batta- 
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lions  of  the  twelfth  end  fifteenth  light,  and  of 
Hanoverian  legion,  of  the  fifty-eighth  and  fifty*niiith 
of  the  line,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  provisional  r^- 
ments  of  dragoons,  forming  two  brigades  mider  Ge- 
nerals Solignac  and  Margaron,  of  a  reserve  of  tim 
battalions  of  grenadiers,  led  by  Major  Saint  < 
and  of  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  commanded  by  u^ 
lonel  (I'Aboville,  of  the  Artillery, 

The  Junta  of  Evora  raised  the  cry  of  alarm,  ani 
summoned  to  its  aid  all  the  organized  troops  in  Akin* 
tejo.  Evora  is  the  third  city  in  Portugal,  ttspopula-^ 
tion,  in  ordinary  times,  is  fifteen  thousand ;  but  it  Dwr 
contained  more  than  five  and  twenty  thousand^  in 
consequence  of  the  great  number  of  men  thai  had 
flociced  in  from  the  villages,  to  take  part  in  the  com- 
mon defence.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  last  rami- 
fications of  the  Serra  d'Ossa,  which  is  an  ssggnmr 
tion  of  the  highest  points  whence  the  waters  flu^^Hi 
opposite  directions,  towards  the  Guadiana,  the  Stf* 
dao,  and  the  Tagus.  It  was  inhabited  of  old  by  flic 
Romans,  who  have  left  there  some  monuments  rf 
their  greatness*  The  walls  with  whibh  it  wasTli- 
closed  by  Sertorius  fell  into  complete  ruin  in  tfcc 
seventeenth  century,  and  were  replaced  by  a  b^ 
tiooed  envelope,  the  construction  of  the  French  en- 
gineer Allain  Mallet.  Since  tlie  ancient  wars  wHl^ 
Spain,  these  works  had  ceased  to  be  kept  up,  so  ttal 
in  many  places  the  parapet  was  obliterated,  luid  k 
others  the  masonry  had  fallen  down.  The  princiid 
breaches  were  hastily  cleared  and  entrenched.     Oi 
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the  five  city  gates,  four  were  stopped  up  by  barri- 
cades made  of  earth  and  stones* 

The  corps  of  Loispn,  marching  in  the  heat  of  the 
dog-days  through  the  sandy  plains  on  the  led  bank 
of  the  Tagust  advanced  hut  slowly.  ^  .It   proceeded 
the  fi6th  to  Pegoens,  on  the  27th  to  Vendas  No- 
,  on  the  28th  to  Montenior-Novo,     At  the  latter 
place,  its  advanced  guard  fell  in  with  a  detachment 
of  fifteen   hundred    Portuguese,  stationed  there  to 
watch  tlie^rench  movements,  and  which  fell  back 
in  disorder  on  the  main  body,  after  having  lost  a 
^  hundred  men.   At  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
the  French  were  seen  ready  to  nisli  upon  Evora* 
^At  that  very  moment  the  Spanish  corps  from  Je- 
nunenha,  three  thousand  strong,  arrived  in  that  city  ; 
it  consisted  of  the  foreign  legion,  a  battalion  of  pro- 
vincial grenadiei*s,  and  a  battalion  of  newly  raised 
dMsa^urs,     The  hussar  regiment  of  Maria  Louisa, 
and  two  batteries  of  cannon,  the  one  served  by  foot 
artillery-men,  the  other  by  horse  artillery-men,  bad 
mai-ched  in  on  the  preceding  evening.     The  volun- 
of  EstPemoz,  some  platoons  of  the  regiments 
of  infantry  and  militia,  and  the  Miquelets  of  Villa 
J^i90za,  were  ithe  only  trod^s  which  had  time  to 
abey  the  summons  of  the  Junta.     Portuguese  and 
faniards  together,  with  what  was  ah'eady  at  Evora, 
constituted  a  farce  of  five  thopsand  men,  not 
including  the  disorderly  mass  of  those  who  were 
to  fight,  though  they  did  not  belong  to  any 
of  the  regular  corps.  • 
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Tlie  Portuguese  general,  Lcite,  and  the  Spaniib 
colonej,  Moretti,  ranged  their  little  army  ia  battle  *^n 
the  heights,  eight  hundred  fathoms  in  front  of  tlie 
cit>%  from  the  in  ill  of  Saint  Benedict,  across  ik 
eminence  of  Saint  Caetan,  as  far  as  the  qittitA  dM 
cucoSf  near  the  old  ruined  castle  of  Eroi^/'Tl^ 
position  was  defended  by  ten  pieces  of  cannoo  asd 
two  howitzers.  The  principal  force  of  the  infrtntiy 
was  established  on  the  right.     The  Span  i  n 

legion  was  formed,  as  a  reserve,  behind  Alie  t 
In  the  rear  of  the  left  was  drawn  up  the  S] 
and  Portuguese  cavalry ;    this  was  almost  enuiiyr 
composed  of  officers* 

About   eleven   o'clock,   the    Hispano-PortuFiiesr 
artillery  and  sharp-shooters  opened  their  fire, 
was  replied  to  hf  tfee  artillerj^  and  sharp-shooten 
of  the  French.     General   Loison  reconnoitred  the 
position,  and  instantly  adopted  the  only  man*' 
which  could  be  serviceable  against  the  kind  of  f^i.- 
iny  whom  he  had  to  encounter     He  sent  towanl> 
'^e  right  his  first  brigade,  ordeiing  General  >     . 
nac  to  pass  beyond  the  enemy's  flank,  turn  mOkl 
the  city  on  the  south  side,  keeping  close  tO  it,  and 
extend  as  far  as  the  Estremoz  road.     From  his  kft» 
he  pushed  forward  the  fifty-eighth  of   IVfargaroo'i 
brigade   on   the  road   of  Arrayolos,     directing  tlie^ 
cavalry   to   move    onward  till  it  joined  SolignacV  | 
brigade. 

i*»..The   movement   being  commenced,  the   eighiT* 
sixtli  regiment  was  formed  in  culiimn,  and  supported 


^t  «  distance  h)*  the  reserve,  led  at  the  cha^ng 
steiH  hy  its  coloneU  Lacroix,  against  the  centre  of 
thi?  enemy's  line.  Tlie  gi*eatest  pait  of  the  Portii- 
gnese  infantry,  composed  of  laoldiers  collected  withiit 
a  few  days*  imniediately  dispersed.  The  Spanisb 
i^d  Portuguese  cnvalry  took  flighty  ^Wliout  having 
►  strtick  a  blow,  and  Leite^  the  genernl-in-chief,  fled 
into  Spain  along  mth  it.  Seven  picvQe^  of  cannao 
were  taken  on  the  fit  Id  of  battle.  The  five  others 
yreve  i  to  i^.    city  by  the  Spanish  in  fan- 

V  which^  led  by  Moretti,  its  colotiel,  and  by  Majoi 
T>>n  Antonio  Muria  Gallejo,  of  the  foreign  legion« 

c  a  better  resistance  than  the  rest. 

Ivora,  however*  still  remained  to  be  taken.  Co- 
Imiel  Antonio  Lobo  rallied  the  fragments  of  the 
BtaMf^uese  infantry,  and  placed  cannon  in  battery 
to  defend  the  Ro^igntny  the  only  one  which  was 
not  walled  up.  The  ramparts  were  covered  with 
monks,  citiOTns,  and  peasants,  who  uttered  loud  yells, 
ctnbarrassed  each  other  with  their  pikes,  and  fired 
muskets  at  the  French.  The  Spaniards,  drawn  up 
IWviASB  in  the  streets,  encouraged  by  their  . 
this  multitude  of  madmen.  It  was  soon  attacked, 
hand  to  hand,  by  General  ^lignac,  on  the  side  of 
the  old  easily  aad  on  the  fronts  of  Elvas  by  Gene- 
I  ml  Margafflb^Uio  followed  the  course  of  the  Roman 
aqueduct.  The  soldiers  pressed  forward  in  the 
badly  repaired  breaches.  Some  stuck  their  bayo* 
nels  into  the  walis«  to  serve  as  ladde|B»  Others  got 
ioio  the  city  tlirough  drains  and  old  |  oi^terns.     Lieu- 
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fenaht  Spinola,  of  the  engineers,  a  native  of  GeDoc, 
and  an  officer  of  General  Solignac's  staff,  were  kUled 
in  the  attack ;  Descragnolles,  another  aid*de-caiiip  of 
that  general,  was  wounded  while  performing  piodi* 
gics  of  valour.  The  assailants  were  quickly  engnged 
in  close  combat  with  the  Spaniards,  while  the  Por^ 
ttiguese  fired  on  them  from  the  ramparts,  steeples* 
windows,  gat69»  roofs,  and  houses.  General  Loisoii 
was  obliged  to  break  open  with  cannon-shot,  and  t9 
remove  by  men's  labour,  the  barricades  of  the  gates, 
in  order  that  he  might  send  columns  into  the  dtr,  to 
support  the  brave  men  who  had  effected  an  eutraace 
Phe  Portuguese  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery,  Do- 
iingos  Gallejo,  was  made  prisoner*  A  great  nuiii- 
ber  of  Spaniards  escaped,  who  were  able  to  imch 
the  Estremoz  road,  before  the  French  dragooni 
could  arrive  there.  The  Portuguese  were  not  lo 
tacky.  They  lost  more  than  two  thousand  mfa  m 
the  field  of  battle,  on  the  raui^ails,  and,  e!%])ecudly, 
in  the  streets  of  Evora.  The  pillage  and  slauglito 
lasted  several  hours ;  at  length,  the  archbisfam 
Father  Manuel  do  Cenacolo  Villas  Boas,  obtatnad 
mercy  from  the  victor.  After  severely  reproadi* 
ing  this  prelate  with  the  dreadiul  consequences 
of  a  revolt  which  his  episcopal  charrfftrr  bad 
authorised  and  sanctioned,  General  Ikqisdh  entniit»{ 
ed  him  with  the  administration  of  the  city*  Tlai 
day,  so  bloody  to  the  insurgents,  cost  the  Et^DiA 
a  hundred  men  killed,  and  twice  that  number 
wounded.  .  j  «-^'y|» 
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^he  sacking  of  Evora  rang  throughout  Lisbon ; 

it  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  all  were  associated 
with  the  insurrection  by  their  feelings  and  wishes, 
while  waiting  to  bear  a  part  in  it  in  amis.  This 
hostile  disposition  was  heightened  by  the  still  increaa^ 
ing  dlsfjesi.  Those  inhabitants  who  were  in  easy 
circumstances  eniigi*ated  in  crowds  to  the  provinces 
0f  the  kingdom  which  were  no  longer  contaniinat- 
ed  by  the  presence  of  foreigners.  Lisbon  resem- 
bled a  desert ;  flVmore  luxury,  no  more  carriages* 
no  more  bustle  in  the  streets.  The  disturbances  in 
Ifce  provinces  had  raised  the  price  of  provisions  in 
the  metropolis ;  orders  were  no  longer  given  to  the 
workmen.  The  landed  proprietors  had  ceased  to 
receive  their  rentf,  and  the  people  id  office  their 
All  who  formerly  drew  their  means  of 
ce  from  the  court,  from  the  fidalgos,  from  the 
clDi^]|t,  and  from  the  commercial  classes,  all  these 
were  reduced  to  ask  for  alms :  these  were  more  tlian 
twenty  thousand.  The  French  authorities  tried  to 
put  a  «top  to  this  emigration,  which  was  far  more 
active  and  contagious  than  the  emigration  to  Brazil 
was,  when  Junot  first  occupied  Portugal,  Persons 
were  forbidden  to  quit  Lisbon  without  a  passport ;  as 
if  it  were  possible  to  keep  the  inhabitants  imprison- 
ed in  an  immttise  city^  which  has  neither  walls  nor 
gotes,  and  of  which  the  outskirls  arc  scattered  over 
the  mountains  and  valleys,  without  its  being  possible 
to  discover  where  the  country  begins,  and  where  Lis- 
I    boti  ends.    These  emigrants,  as  had  l>een  done  with 
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resi>ect  to  the  first,  were  summoned  to  retttra  hj 
particular  day;  in  default  of  which,  their propertt 
would  he  confiscated,  and  their  relation  a  iniprisoned; 
they  and  their  relations  laughed  at  Junot*s  decree, 
'W  being  thoroughly  convinced  that,  before  the  expi* 
ration  of  the  alloted  term,  their  native  land  would 
be   delivered.    The  inhabitants   of  the  ti  id 

^         country  were  ordered  to  give  up  all  arm 

possession  ;  and  this  tardy  disarming,  which  wis 
ver  effected  except  in  Lisbon  iSA  the  nelghl 
ing  villages,  brought  into  the  arsenal  a  few  hun 
fowling  pieces,  while  thousands  of  muskets  had  bem 
Neglected  and  abandoned  in  the  tenitory  occupied 
A  by  the  insurgents.  The  usual  bonfires  and 
ers  Iiefore  the  churches  on  the  eve  of  great  fesi 
were  prohibited ;  and  this  prohibition  caused  it 
be  reported,  over  and  over  agtin,  in  every  hi 
what  numerous  crackers,  and  what  splendid  hrnifii 
had  celebrated  the  restoration^  at  Oporto,  at  Coi 
bra,  and  in  Algarve.  The  Lisbon  oflSdal 
was  filled  with  accounts  of  the  reinforcement' 
had  entered  Spain  by  the  way  of  Bayonne  and 
talonia,  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Laiines,  who" 
was  well  known  to  the  Portuguese.  They  w^ 
told  of  the  victories  gained  by  the  Fj 
ragossa,  Valencia,  and  Cordova.  TI 
the  Spanish  gazettes,  that  Sarragossi 
Moncey  had  failed  before  Valencia;  that  Dii|)dlF 
and  his  army  were  prisoners  of  w^ar;  and  that  tb^ 
same  fate  would  befai  Junot  and  the  armr  of 


gal,  before  the  French  reinforcements  would  have 
time  to  cross  the  Pyrenees. 

Popular  passions  do  not  long  rest  satisfied  with 
wishes  and  hopes.  After  thi:  fruitless  attempt  of 
the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  many  efforts  were 
made  to  inflame  the  population.  On  Sunday, 
the  24th  of  July,  at  the  moment  when  the  faithful 
were  coming  out  from  mass,  a  madman  showed 
himself  at  the  door  of  one  of  tlie  principal  churches, 
armed  with  a  pike,  which  was  ornamented  with  hlue 
and  red  ribands,  and  hav  ing  round  his  hat  the  words, 
Viva  o  Portugal!  Viva  o  Principe  Regente  nosso 
Senhor!  A  French  patrol,  happening  to  pass  by, 
dispersed  the  crowd,  and  seized  the  man  who 
had  collected  it  together.  It  was  discovered  that 
he  had  been  dressed  and  put  forward  in  this 
maoneri  to  produce  a  manifestation  of  public  opi-  . 
nion:  he  was  tried  by  a  military  commission  an4^ 

Pshot* 
On  the  same  day,  there  was  found*  \x\mn  the  high 
altar  of  the  patriarchal  church,  an  egg,  on  the  shell 
■  of  wliich  there  was  very  distinctly  written,  in  strong 
coloiur.  Mora  qs  Fraucesm,  Tliis  prophetic  egg  was 
taken  to  tlie  head-quarters*  The  Duke  of  Abrantes 
ordered  a  great  number  of  eggs  to  be  brought  before 
the  Portuguese.  On  tfic  shell  of  each  of  them  was 
traced,  with  greasy  matter,  the  inscription  Vive 
fEimpercurl     These  eggs  were  then  dipped  into  an^^ 

ad^.    Ill  the  coui^se  of  a  few  minutes,  the  inscrip- 
tiont  were  visible,  in  strong  colour^  on  all  the  shells. 
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as  on  the  patriarchal  egg*  The  greatest  publicity 
was  given  to  this  counter-miracle.  The  eggs  were 
conspicaously  placed  on  the  high  altars  of  all  the 
churches  in  Lisbon. 

It  was  less  easy  for  the  French  to  refiite  the  i^ 
ritating  proclamations,  which,  in  spite  of  all  their 
vigilance,  were  posted  up  ever)^  night,  in  tweoij 
parts  of  the  city*  But,  to  deaden  the  immedKile 
eflect  of  them,  the  Qeneral-in-cbief  calculated,  aid 
with  reason,  upon  an  occidt  influence^  which  wi» 
placed  out  of  the  sphere  of  action  of  his  own  polke. 
After  the  French  had  obliterated  the  govenuneok 
the  ensigns,  and  almost  the  name,  of  Portugal,  tbew 
was  formed  at  Lisbon,  by  the  exertions  of  the  ac- 
tive octogenarian  Jose  de  Scabra,  an  associatioo,  the 
members  of  which  bound  themselves  to  each  other 
by  oath,  to  employ  their  united  efforts  to  restore  the 
country,  and  to  replace  the  family  of  Braganza  (ro 
the  throne.  All  that  remained  at  Lisbon  of  opukot 
fidalgos,  of  officers  of  superior  rank,  and  of  emineoi 
individuals  of  the  regular  and  secular  clergy,  eagedf 
entered  into  it.  There  also  joined  it  some  affioen 
of  the  police  guard,  merchants,  and  even  Portuguese, 
whom  their  functions  connected  with  the  goveru- 
ment  of  General  Junot.  The  society  became  so  no* 
raerous,  that  it  was  obliged  to  concentrate  it^lf,  and 
to  place  itself  under  the  management  of  a  coaimittee, 
which  was  called  the  Conservative  Council  of  Lis- 
bon. The  title  alone  indicated  pacific  conspiratof^ 
The  committee  began  by  oi>ening  a  correspofideoce 
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the  English  sniiadroiu  with  the  Kussian  squa- 
dron, with  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and 
subsequently,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Portuguese  in- 

Isurrection  in  the  provinces.     Those  daring  iMojects, 
which  bui-st  forth  every  day  among  men  impatient 
of  a  foi-eign  yoke,  and  those  cahner  combinations, 
which  are  justiiied  by  the  disposition  of  the  country, 
!     came  equally  under  the  consideration   of  the  com- 
■  mittee ;  and  the  committee  never  failed  to  thwart 
I  whatever  it  had  not  originated,  and  to  employ  the 
partial  conspiracies  in  the  general  conspiracy  which 
it  claimed  the  right  of  directing.     7'his  general  con- 
«jiiracy  meanwhile,  bold  in  words  and  timid  in  ac- 
tions, still  went  on  under  the  eye,  and  sometimes 
tunder  the  invisible  iiiHuence,  of  tlie  French  general- 
It  proceeded  slowly  and  cautiously ;  in  a  word,  in 
^  a  manner  suited  to  rich  and  influential  men,  deter- 
mined, sooner  or  later*  to  accomplish  their  purpose, 
and  without  risking  their  persons  or  their  property. 
It  was  now  impossible  to  reckon  upon  the  assist- 
Lavice,  or  even  the  neutraUty,  of  the  smallest  fraction 
of  the    Portuguese   nation.      Some  ecclesiastics  of 
-Beja,  Leiria,  and  Evora,  who,  fulfilling    their  sub- 
Utne  ministry  of  peace,  had  interposed  between  the 
victors  and  the  vanquished,  and,  with  the  view  of 
stopping  the  effusion  of  blood,  had  for  a  moment 
accepted  public  functions  from  the  French  generals, 
h^  by  that  very  step  inciuTcd  suspicion  ;  and  the 
respect  which  is  paid  to  the  episcopal  character,  did 
not,  at  a  subsequent  ]>ericH],  prevent  the  Arclibishop 
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of  Evora  from  being  iinprisoned  by  order  of  a  si 
ordinate  Junta*  The  public  hatred  was,  of  couise, 
still  more  strongly  directed  against  such  Portuguese 
as  had  committed  themselves  by  remaining  too  per- 
severingly  attached  to  the  goveiifiment  and  pert 
son  of  tlie  Duke  of  Abrantes.  The  merchants  of 
the  French  factory,  wliich  had  been  so  long  esta- 
blished at  Lisbon,  had  reason  to  fear  that  tbqr 
should  at  length  suffer  by  the  same  catastrophes 
which,  in  the  Spanish  cities,  had  overwhelmed  their 
fellow-countrymen,  who  were  in  the  same  situatioii. 
Some  of  them  joined  those  whom  comraercial  spe- 
culations had  brought  hither  with  the  army,  and 
formed,  as  guards  to  the  General-in-chief,  a  fine 
company  of  horse  volunteers,  of  which  Bastiati  i 
Bayonne  merchant,  was  made  captain. 

The  garrison  of  Lisbon  was  a  model  of  order  md 
discipline.  The  general-officers  let  no  opportunitj 
pass  of  showing  it  to  the  people.  It  was  frequcnt^J 
exercised  in  firing,  in  the  Campo  d'Ourique,  the  sf^P^ 
where  it  was  usually  assembled.  The  quiet  of  the 
capital  was  secured,  as  long  as  it  contained  a  great 
number  of  troops.  Measures  were  resolved  on,  to 
obtain  the  same  degi'ee  of  security,  in  case  the  army 
should  be  compelled  to  leave  no  more  than  one  or 
two  battalions  for  the  defence  of  the  metropolis. 

Of  the  old  fortifications  of  Lisbon,  there  remains 
nothing  but  the  ruined  and  shapeless  fronts  on  tbf 
side  of  Alcantara,  and  an  antique  castle  in  tbecentrt 
of  tlie  city,  which  still  bears  tlie  name  of  the  Moors* 
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Castle,  because  it  was  built  during  the  period  of 
their  donjination.  It  crowns  the  summit  of  the 
highest  of  the  seven  hills,  on  which,  like  ancient 
Rome,  this  city  is  seated.  Its  wall  of  masonry, 
thick  and  not  terraced,  is  flanked  only  by  salient 
towers.  Its  cannon  closely  overlook  and  plunge 
down  on  the  most  populoiLs  streets  and  squares. 
The  French  ptit  it  into  a  defensible  state.  Seve- 
ral houses,  which  were  built  against  the  wall,  were 
pidled  down,  Tliither  were  conveyed  a  supply  of 
water,  a  hundred  thousand  rations  of  biscuit,  and 
the  arms^  which,  from  time  immemorial,  had  never 
been  out  of  the  arsenal.  Cannon  and  mortars  were 
also  sent  into  the  castle.  Tfie  terrified  Portuguese 
imagined  that  a  shower  uf  bombs  was.  about  to  be 
poured  down  upon  their  dwellings. 

General  Junot  had  also  an  idea  of  establishing  an 
entrenched  camp  on  the  bare  eminence  which,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city,  stretches  from  the  convent 
of  Gra^a,  towards  Nossa  Senhora  do  Monte.  It  was 
a  mere  flitting  idea,  such  as  occurs  to  a  i)enetrating 
but  indolent  mind*  In  fact,  his  foresight  never  con- 
templated the  plan  of  a  methodical  campaign  in  the 
interior,  and  on  the  land  frontier  of  Portugal,  such  as 
he  might  one  day  be  under  the  necessity  of  making, 
either  to  wait  for  reinforcements,  or  to  retreat  into 
Spain.  That  campaign  would  have  been  possible, 
and  even  easy,  had  provisions  and  ammunition  been 
stored  beforehand  in  the  fortresses  of  Alemtejo,  and 
especially  in  Abrantes,  which  its  admirable  position 
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behind  the  Zezere,  and  guarding  both  banks  of  the 
Tagus,  points  out  as  the  commanding  fortress  of 
PortiigaL  But,  according  to  the  generally-recei?ed  i 
ideas,,  Portugal  was  in  Lisbon,  and  Lisbon  was  in  i 
itself  the  whole  of  Portugal.  To  see  the  works  un- 
dertaken since  the  anival  of  the  French,  and  which 
were  still  continued,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  they  could  not  be  attacked  but  by  fleets,  aod 
that  the  river  was  the  only  road  by  which  they  could 
be  reached.  The  moment,  however,  was  at  hand, 
when  the  fate  of  the  country  was  to  be  decided  on 
another  field  of  battle. 

The  araiy  was  very  far  from  dreading  that  com- 
bat ;  it  was  confident  in  its  leader,  and  careless  d 
the  future.  The  conscripts  had  become  inured  to 
war  l>y  their  rapid  campaigns  against  the  insui^at». 
These  insurgents,  even  had  there  been  two  hundred 
thousand  of  them,  would  never  have  been  stiffideot 
to  overcome  the  twenty  thousand  French  soldier?  of 
Junot.  This  the  Portuguese  knew,  and  their  ear- 
nest and  constant  prayers  invoked  an  arm)'  of  libera- 
tors* From  the  summits  of  all  the  promontories,  il 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  they  were  seen  casting  that 
eager  glances  over  the  immensity  of  the  ocean.  At 
last,  on  the  29th  of  July,  there  arrived  in  Mondego 
Bay  a  numerous  fleet  of  transports,  the  signals  aad 
manoeuvres  of  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  wb5 
preparing  to  effect  a  landing.  On  board  of  that  fleet 
was  an  English  army. 
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^ .  The  campaign  which  we  are  about  to  narrate 
OlMled  but  twenty  days.  It  was  not  distinguished, 
Qflnong  the  others  by  the  splendour  of  the  military 
"^lerents,  and  still  less  by  the  number  of  soldiers  which 
'^jprere  brought  into  action ;  it  will,  nevertheless,  be 
^rifift  aver  memorable,*  as  marking  the  commence- 
»34Deot  ofji  new  and  more  animated  stru^le  between 
^  iGhreat  Britain  and  France.  For  fifteen  years  the 
''  C^inet  of  St.  James's  had  ceased  to  send  its  armies 

to  carry  on  a  regular  war  upon  the  Continent  Re- 
.  serving  the  English  soldiers  for  expeditions  imme- 
,  rdiately  connected  with  the  employment  of  its  naval 
'^forces,  it  attacked  France  only  by  means  of  the 

wars  and  conspiracies  which  it   hired  against  her. 

There  would    have   been    nothing  to  induce  it  to 

change  this  system   of  policy,    had   the  Spaniards 

and  Portuguese  peaceably  accepted  the  yoke  of  the 

Emperor  Napoleon. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1807,  a  corps  of  six 

thousand  men,  under  the  orders  of  Major-general 
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Brent  Spencer,  was  assembled  at  Portsmouth,  for 
the  purpose  of  reinforcing  the  English  army  in 
Sicily,  which  had  been  weakened  by  the  reoeat 
expedition  to  Alexandria.  It  was  intended  also  to 
make  use  of  it  in  seizing  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Russian  fleets,  which  were  in  the  Tagus.  But  the 
departure  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  Brazil,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  French  at  Lisbon,  caused  thb 
scheme  to  be  abandoned.  Spencer's  corps  proceeded 
to  Gibraltar. 

This  was  an  intermediate  station  between  Sicilji 
the  first  object  of  the  expedition,  and  Portugal,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Other  French  troops 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  inundated  the  Peninsula. 
The  Cabinet  of  St.  James's  was  far  from  anticipatiog 
the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards*  For  a  momeot, 
the  corps  of  Spencer  was  destined  to  capture  Ceuta 
and  the  other  presidencies  on  the  African  coast 
At  the  same  time,  embarkations  of  troops  were 
making  in  the  British  ports,  with  the  intention  of 
sending  them  to  Spanish  America.  The  flof^ 
had  to  avenge  the  insult  which  they  had  leoeiFed 
at  Buenos  Ayres.  It  was  also  of  consequence  to 
them  to  deprive  Spain  of  the  assistance  of  her  co- 
lonies, as  soon  as  Spain  had  &llen  under  the.  unli- 
mited power  of  France. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  English  squadrons  invest- 
ed the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Admiral  Sir  Charies 
Cotton,  who  was  charged  with  the  blockade  of  the 
Portuguese  coast,  kept  always  in  sight  of  Lisbon^ 
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and  dispatched  light  vessels  to  cruise  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Douro  and  the  Mondego,  between  the  Bur- 
Hngs  and  Peniche,  off  Pombal  and  Sines,  and  along 
the  shores  of  Algarve.  His  special  mission  was, 
to  rouse  the  country,  and  this  he  accomplished  by 
his  secret  correspondence  and  his  proclamations. 
Early  in  the  month  of  June,  1808,  the  discontent 
of  the  Portuguese  appearing  to  be  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  into  a  general  rising  against  the  French 
army.  Admiral  Cotton  sent  for  the  corps  of  Spencer, 
that,  in  concert  with  him,  it  might  carry  by  a  sud- 
den  attack  the  forts  on  the  Tagus,  and  the  city  of 
Ijisbon,  which  he  supposed  to  be  stripped  of  troops. 
I^jcncer  arrived  a  few  days  after  the  rising  which 
was  attempted  during  the  procession  of  Corpus 
Christi.  Finding  that  the  French  were  numerous 
and  watchful,  he  returned  to  Gibraltar. 

Spain  was  then  awakening  from  its  long  slumber. 
IVe  have  seen,  in  the  fourth  book,  with  what  S3rm- 
pathetic   effervescence  its  first  efforts   against  the 
French  were  applauded  at  Liondon,  and  with  what 
proftision  arms  and  money  were  supplied.     Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who  command- 
ted    at    Gibraltar,   despatched  the   corps  of  Major- 
general    Spencer  to  Cadiz,   to  be  at   the   disposal 
of  the  Junta  of  Seville.     Another  corps,   of  nine 
thousand  men,  was   hastily  assembled   at  Cork  in 
Tieland,  intended,  according  to  circumstances,  either 
to  second  the  exertions  of  the  Spaniards,  or  to  at- 
tack the  French  in  the  Tagus. 
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The  command  of  this  corps  was  entrusted' Id^l 
Arthur  Wellesley,  the  same  who    has   since 
called  Lord  Wellington.     He  was   forty   years 
age,  and  of  a  robust  frame.     He  was  known  in  his 
own  country  as  a  man  of  resolution,  who  had 
used  to  war  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  Indian  cai 
paigns,  while  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesi 
was    Governor-general.       lie   had   tieen    promote 
about  two  months  before,  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
general,  after  the  short  campaign  of  Copenhagen,  in 
which  he  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  head 
a  brigade.     In  his  capacity  of  Irish   Secretary 
Statei  Sir  Arthur  formed  a  part  of  the  mi 
He  belonged,  by  the  violence  of  his  political  prin< 
pies,  to  the  system  of  government  of  Pitt,  continued 
and  exaggerated  by  that  statesman's  successors,  Per- 
ceval and  Castlereagh- 

>  The  nine  thousand  men  embarked  at  Cork 
to  sea  on  the  l!;2th   of  July.     On  the  ^Oth,  tin 
were  off  Corunna.     The  army  of  Galieia  had 
cently  teen  defeated  at  Rio  Seco ;  yet  the  Junta  of 
Corunna  declared  to  General  Wellesley,  that  it 
not  stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  an  Engli 
army.     It  advised  him  to  land  in   Portugal, 
drive  tlie  French  out  of  that  kingdom.     Sir  A 
continued  his  voyage.     He  shortened  sail  off  0|] 
and  had  a  conference  there,  with  riie  bishop  and 
leading  men  of  the  country,  who  promised  to  stooi 
the  British  troops  by  the  co-operation  of  a  P 
guese  army,  and,  besides,  to  supply  him  abundanti? 
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with  provisions  and  the  means  of  conveyance.  He, 
therefore,  gave  orders  to  the  convoy  to  stop  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mondego.  This  point  of  disembarka^ 
tion,  the  most  suitable,  both  as  regarded  the  good- 
ness of  the  anchorage  and  the  military  operations 
which  were  to  ensue,  was  suggested  by  Sir  Charles 
Cotton,  whose  forethought  had  led  him  to  occupy, 
with  a  garrison  of  marines,  the  fort  of  Figueira, 
which  commands  the  bay.  Sir  Arthur  proceeded 
to  the  bar  of  Lisbon,  to  concert  his  measures  with 
the  Admiral.  From  thence  he  sent  orders  to  Gene- 
ral  Spencer,  to  sail  to  Figueira,  where,  on  the  90th 
of  July,  he  himself  rejoined  his  convoy,  which  had 
arrived  on  the  preceding  evening. 

Important  despatches  had  just  been  received  from 
England.  Whenever  fresh  intelligence  arrived  from 
Spain,  a  fresh  explosion  of  enthusiasm  took  place 
iu  London.  The  Biitish  cabinet  perceived  that  it 
had  not  yet  expeditions  enough  to  satisfy  the  public 
feeling}  which  was  in  unison  with  the  solid  interests 
of  the  country.  The  co-operation  of  the  active 
fwces  of  England  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
growing  and  unhoped-for  energy  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  It  resolved,  therefore,  to  send  to  the  as- 
sistance  of  the  Peninsula  all  the  disposable  troops 
which,  were  on  the  territory,  or  in  the  ports  of 
England  ;  namely,  eight  battalions  assembled  at 
Ramsgate,  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier-general 
AjQstriither,  and  ifive  which  General  Acland  com- 
^,  at  Harwich :  eleven  thousand  men,  who 
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were  on  their  way  home  from  the  Baltic^  led  by  Sir 
John  Moore,  received  the  same  destination.  TheH 
forces,  joined  to  the  two  expeditions  which  had 
already  sailed,  and  some  battalions  expected  firm 
Gibraltar  and  Madeira,  would  fonn  a  total  of  thirty* 
three  thousand  men,  including  the  artillery  and 
eighteen  hundred  cavalry.  Sir  Arthur  WcIIeslef, 
being  the  junior  lieutenant-general  on  the  army  list 
coidd  not  retain  the  command  in  chief.  This  w» 
given  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who,  in  his  govefiK 
ment  of  Gibraltar,  had  been  on  exceedingly  goad 
terras  with  the  Spanish  authorities.  Lieutenant* 
genei*al  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  one  of  the  leaden  of 
the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Ostend  in  1798,  was 
sent  from  England  to  act  as  second  in  command. 
Hi  On  the  point  of  being  only  the  third  iu mk, 
after  having  embarked  at  Cork  as  Greneral-in-chicC 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  hastened  to  land  the  troop 
on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego.  The 
westerly  gales,  the  swell  of  the  sea,  the  steepness cf 
the  coast  to  the  North  near  Boarcos,  the  shoals  to 
the  South  near  Lavoos,  all  ran  counter  to  the  ini- 
patience  of  tiie  General  The  disembarkation  wis 
tedious,  and  cost  the  lives  of  several  English  sailoh 
and  soldiers.  While  it  was  executing,  the  Porttt- 
guese  army,  commanded  by  Bei*nardin  Frcirc,  af- 
rived  at  Coimbra,  to  the  number  of  seven  thouBaDd 
infantry  and  six  hundred  cavalry.  This  was  tbt 
whole  amount  of  organized  troops  that  had  beeu 
produced  in  six  weeks,  by   the   insurrection  of  the 
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northern  provinces,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Supreme 
Junta  of  Oporto.    Even  of  these  soldiers  the  great- 
est part  had  no  muskets;   these    were,    however, 
supplied   by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.     In   a  confer- 
ence which  the  English  general  had  with  the  Por- 
tuguese generals,  on  the  7th,  at  Montemor-o-Velho, 
it  was  decided,  that  the  two  armies  should  march 
straight  on  Lisbon,  while  a  corps,  formed  of  the 
soldiers  and  militia  of  Tras-os-Montes  and  Beira, 
commanded  by  Major-general  Manuel  Pinto  Bacel- 
lar,  should  march,  by  Viseu  and  Castello  Franco, 
towards  Abrantes,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
French,  in  case  they  should  endeavour  to  retire  into 
Spain  by  that  route;   for  among  the  instructions 
given  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  his  government  had 
recommended  to  him,  in  the  eyent  of  his  landing  in 
Portugal,  not  only  to  drive  the  French  from  Lisbon, 
but  also  to  cut  off  their  retreat  into  Spain. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  corps  of  General 
Spencer  had  reached  MondegoBay,  and  as  soon  as  it 
had  effected  its  landing  at  Lavoos,  the  English  army 
b^an  its  march,  on  the  9th  of  August ;  it  consist- 
ed of  thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  infantry,  two 
hundred  horse,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery.  It 
had  an  abundance  of  cartridges  for  the  infantry,  and 
seventeen  days'  bread,  namely  three  days  in  the  sol- 
diers' knapsacks,  and  the  rest  carried  on  mules.  The 
troops  arrived  on  the  10th  and  11th  at  Leiria;  the 
Portuguese  army  reached  that  place  on  the  12th, 
coming  from  Coimbra,  by  the  route  of  Pombal. 
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Crowds  of  peasants  flocked  fTom  the  ncigfaboiiiiif 
villages,  to  satisfy  themselves  with  their  own  eja 
that  the  English  were   really  come,  and  to  greet 
them  with  affectionate  acclamations.     The  enthu- 
siasm spread  rapidly  to  Lisbon.     The  greatest  part 
of  the  legion  of  police,  which  had  hitherto  continned 
faithful  to  the  French,  now  passed  over  to  the  insur- 
gents.    The  proclamations  of  General  WeUesiey  and 
Admiral  Cotton  were  widely  distributed,  and  wen 
read  with  avidity.     For  Portugal  it  was  the  day  of 
deliverance,  and  for  the  French  the  signal  of  the  a^ 
tastrophe.   It  had  already  commenced  in  Spam.  The 
victory  gained  at  Rio  Seco,  on  the  14th,  by  MafBhd 
Bessi^res,  came  like  a  flash  of  lightning  to  revifc 
their  hopes.    But  the  defeat  and  capitulation  of  Ge- 
neral Dupont  at  Andujar  were  previously  known; 
and  that  well  ascertained  disaster,  of  which  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained,  absorbed  the  insignificant  ad- 
vantages which  might  result  from  the  victory.     The 
Duke  of  Abrantes  soon  learned  that  King  JosepI 
had  been  obliged  to  abandon  Madrid,  a  few  days  aC* 
ter  having  made  his  royal  entrance  into  it,  and  that 
the  Emperor's  army  was  retreating  on  the  Ebro. 
Thus,  twenty  thousand  French  were  about  to  be  as- 
sailed by  the  whole  Portuguese  nation,  by  fleets,  by 
armies,  by  fourteen  thousand  English,  whom  twenty 
thousand  more  were  to  follow ;  and  if  thej  < 
voured  to  join  such  of  their  comrades  as  were 
est  to  them,  they  had  to  march  two  hundred 
through  an  enemy's  country,  to  cross  broad 
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of  mountains  and  wide  rivers,  and  to  fight  with  vic- 
torious armies.  The  ten  thousand  Greeks  of  Xeoo- 
phon  were  in  a  less  difficult  situation,  when,  closely 
pursued  by  the  hosts  of  the  great  King,  they  strove 
to  return  to  their  native  land  through  the  territories 
of  the  barbarians. 

An  espedal  duty  was  imposed  on  the  French  army 
by  the  opinion  which  it  had  itself  formed.  The  Ge- 
neral-in-Chief was  accustomed  to  consider  LisboUt 
and  the  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  as  a  deposit,  which  must 
not  be  abandoned  without  having  previously  tried 
the  chance  of  a  battle.  Though  the  Emperor  had 
mot  given  any  positive  orders  on  this  subject,  either 
befiire  or  since  the  disturbances  in  Spain,  the  Gene- 
ral looked  upon  himself  as  I'esponsiUe  to  him  for 
this  deposit.  Had  any  one  proposed  to  evacuate 
Portugal,  while  there  existed  the  slightest  probabi- 
lity of  reaching  the  Ebro  without  sustaining  a  con- 
siderable loss,  the  proposal  would  have  been  scouted 
by  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  army.  Preparations 
were  made  to  march  against  the  enemy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  battle. 

The  French  army  was  not  concentrated. .  General 
Loison  was  traversing  Alemtejo,  and  receiving  there 
the  submission  of  the  towns  which  had  been  terri- 
fied by  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
at.  Elvora.  Thinking  that  the  terror  might  have  ex- 
tended to  Badajoz,  he  sent  Major  Theron«  with  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  and  two  battalions  of  infantry, 
to  that  place,  to  demand  the  French  officers  who 
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were  detained  there.  The  Governor  replied,  thil 
the  fury  of  the  people  would  not  allow  him  to  givt 
them  up.  Steps  were  taking  to  throw  in  $em 
bombs,  to  cool  this  furious  population,  when  mem 
arrived  that  the  English  were  landed.  **  Hurry  to 
Abrantes,"  \*Tote  the  General-in*chief  to  Genenl 
Loison ;  **  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Give  up 
all  your  plans,  even  if  you  should  be  sure  of  mb- 
cing  Badajoz/'  Loison,  in  consequence,  hasteivd 
to  complete  the  victualling  of  Elvas,  the  comfnaflil 
in  which  was  given  to  Girod  de  Novillars,  chief  of 
battalion  of  engineers,  in  the  place  of  Colonel  Mi- 
quel,  who  had  died  of  his  wounds*  Then,  marching 
by  Arronches,  Portalegre,  Tolosa,  and  Casa  Branca, 
he  arrived  on  the  9th  at  Abrantes,  alter  having  kit 
a  considerable  number  of  men,  who  expired  of  thint 
and  fatigue.  From  Abrantes  he  could,  as  circum* 
stances  might  dictate,  either  move  against  the  ran 
of  the  English  army,  or  act  on  its  flank. 

Now  that  the  fate  of  the  French  array  was  m 
the  eve  of  being  decided  upon  the  right  bank  of  ihe 
Tagus,  it  was  of  consequence  to  be  released  ffoiii 
all  uneasiness  with  resjiect  to  the  left.  The  bands 
of  the  Ordenan^a,  which  were  collected  at  Alca^ 
do  Sal,  formed  a  mass  more  numerous  than  fimok 
dable,  which  had  not  been  disbanded  by  the  roaref 
the  cannon  of  Evora.  Sebastiao  Martin  Mestre,  aa 
enterprising  man,  directed  this  assemblage,  and  bad 
brought  to  Mootalvo  fom*  heavy  pieces  of  iron  artil- 
lery, which  he  had  found  at  the  small  harbour  of 
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M elides.  The  Bngli^  craiser  off  Setubel  seemed  to 
give  support  to  thb  foutis^and  it  w»  soid  to  beaboui 
to  be  swelled  to  a  gseater  magmtude  by  the  army  of 
Alganre,  which  was.  crossmg  the  moantains.  General 
Kellermann  set  out  from  Lisbon  on  the  11th  of  Au* 
gust,  with  fifty  h(»rse,  drew  from  Setubal  eight  hmi- 
dred  men  of  the  thirty-first  and  thirty-second  light 
regiments,  marched  on  Alca9er  do  Sal,  dispersed  the 
Portuguese,  whose  insignificance  was  now  obviouSi 
letumed  to  Setubal,  evacuated  the  place,  after  hav^^ 
ing  ruined  the  forts,  batteries,  and  Hiiagazines,  and 
kd  back  the  troops  to  the  haghts  of  Almada,  leav* 
ing  a  slender  garrison  in  the  old  and  useless  Castle 
af  Pkdmda,  which  is  situated  on  the  point  of  a  peak 
that  towers  pre-eminently  over  all  the  mountains  of 
this  part  oi  Portugal. 

The  Russian  fleet  still  kept  its  station  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus.  General  Junot  supposed  that 
the  moment  was  at  length  come  to  conquer  the  im* 
aoveableness  of  Admiral  Siniavin :  he  represented 
to  him,  that  the  question  was  no  longer  as  to  fight- 
ing against  the  Portuguese,  but,  in  fact,  against  the 
£i^lidi,.with  whom  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  at 
war ;  and  that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  it 
w«s  by  the  land  campaign  that  the  £ate  of  the  squa- 
dron woidd  undoubtedly  be  decided.  He  conjured 
him  to  make  an  attempt  to  put  to  sea,  in  order  to 
•kurm  Admiral  Cotton ;  or,  if  he  was  determined 
to  remain  where  he  was,  at  least  to  land  a  part  cf 
his  crews,  that  they  might  be  employed  in  defending 
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tfce  TTT^, 

vide  br  hietf  #ir  t^ 
ifieT-fper^cTiI  Gruuiluisti 
die  kf^hnk:  the 
bEfifaed  in  forts  Bogio  and  Tafiniiu  and  on  bosid  rf 
the  reisseis.  to  sssst  in  tbe  defence  of  the  pan,  wd 
in  guarding  the  Spanish  pmoners.  Hie  mxty-mA 
wBs  destined  to  oorapT  Cayaffi ;  the  legion  of  tie 
Sooth,  Saint  Johan  :  the  twentr-aoDth,  Befem,  Bm 
Socceso  and  EriceTra :  the  fifteenth  of  the  linc^  Jm' 
bon  and  the  powder  magarinet  near  Sncavcm ;  a 
depot  battalion  of  twelve  hundred  men,  drawn  fi«n 
the  whole  of  the  army,  fiMmed  the  ganriaon  of  the 
Castle  of  Lisbon.  The  command  of  thia  great  ci^i 
and  of  the  whole  defences  of  the  Tiigos»  was  eooi* 
initted  to  the  General-of-division  Travot,  who  had 
under  his  orders  Brigadier-general  Avril,  Governor 
of  the  Castle,  General  Fresier,  and  the  Parixigaem 
Marechal  de  camp  Novion,  the  head  of  that  fih 
lice  l^on,  of  which  only  a  finq^ment  of  the  staff 
was  left. 

Even  while  these  dispositions  were  carrjing  into 
effect,  the  contest  had  begun  between  the  Fiendi 
and  the  English.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  thm 
landing,  the  General-in-chief  had  charged  Dehbordep 
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the  senior  general-of-divisian  in  the  army,  to  ad- 
vance against  the  enemy,  to  watch  his  tiiovements* 
and  to  maniBUvre  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retard  his 
I  march,  so  that  time  might  be  gained  for  General 
Loison  and  the  reserves  to  place  themselves  in  line. 
Xkelaborde  left  Lisbon  on  the  6th  of  August^  with 
the  seventieth  regiment,  forming  General  Brcnier's 
brigade,  two  squadrons  of  the  twenty-sixth  regiment 
of  horse-chasseurs,  and*  five  pieces  of  artillery.     Ge- 

Ineral  Thoraieres,  who  occupied  Obidos  and  Peuiche 
with  the  second  light  infantry  and  the  battalion  of 
the  fourth  Swiss  regiment,  was  put  under  his  oi*ders. 
Colonel  Vincent,  commander  of  the  engineers  of  the 
army,  followed  the  column,  with  several  officers  be- 
longing to  that  branch  of  the  service,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  reconnoitring  the  country  tn  which  the  array 
might  have  to  hght. 

Batalha  was  indicated  as  the  best  point  to  take 
up  for  observing  the  English   army,  because  it   is 

I    there  that  the  two  principal  communications  from 
Lisbon  to  Leiria  meet ;    namely,   the  royal  road, 
which  passes  by  Alcoentre,  Rio  Mayor,  and  Can- 
dieros,  and  the  road  nearer  to  the  sea,  which  prcH 
ceeds  through  Torres  Vedras,  Oliidos,  and  Alcoliac^a. 
General  Delaborde,  with  Brenier's  brigade,  followed 
the  royal  road,  while  Thomi^res'  brigade  marched 
I    on  a  line  with  it»  by  the  other  ro:id.     On  the  11th 
of  August,  his    advanced    guard    reached    Batalha. 
I     The  corps  of  General  Loison  took  up  its  quartern 
I     at  Thomar  the  same  night.  a;/  ^ 
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A  weak  corps  of  troops  would  not  have  been  in 
safety  near  the  Abbey  of  Batalha,  in  a  woody  coun- 
try, where  it  was  impossible  to  see  what  was  domg 
before  it,  and  where  nevertheless,  it  was  approadi- 
able  on  all  points.  General  Delaborde  established 
his  division  at  Alcoba^a.  On  the  12th,  leamiii| 
that  the  English  and  Portuguese  armies  were  united 
at  Leiria,  at  the  distance  of  a  march  from  his  caiop, 
he  fell  back  on  Obidos,  whence  he  despatched  tfe 
fourth  Swiss  battalion,  to  garrison  Peniche.  Oi 
the  14th,  he  took  up  a  fighting  position  at  the  vil* 
lage  of  Roli^a,  which  is  a  league  in  the  rear,  leaving 
a  battalion,  as  an  advanced  guard,  near  a  mill,  on 
the  left  of  the  Amoya,  and  detaching  three  com' 
panics  of  the  seventieth  to  Bombarral,  Cadaval,  and 
Segura,  to  connect  his  operations  with  those  of  Ge* 
neral  Loison,  who  was  to  be  at  Alcoentre  on  the  13th, 
or,  at  latest,  on  the  15th* 

The  English  were  marching  by  themselves,  the 
appearance  of  General  Loison  at  Thomar  haviDg 
so  terrified  the  Portuguese,  that  they  already  saw 
the  enemy  arriving  at  Coimbra-  Bernardin  Fmre 
resolved  that  he  would  not  stir  from  Leiria,  whBe 
there  were  any  French  on  the  other  side  of  tbc 
Serra  de  Minde,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  easily  ccH^ 
soled  himself  for  being  rid  of  allies  who  were 
somewhat  too  exacting,  and  of  but  little  use.  He 
asked  them  for  fourteen  hundred  infantry,  and  two 
hundred-and-sixty  cavalry,  which  he  incorpdrated 
into  his  own   army.     With  this  reinforoetnent,  he 
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continued  hu  conrse  by  the  road  nearest  to  the  sea^ 
that  he  might  receive  supplies  fixnn  the  fleet  Adopt- 
mg  the  military  habits  of  the  enemy  with  whom  he 
WM  about  to  contend^  be  left  at  Leiria  both  his  bag^ 
gage  and  hi^  tents*  The  army  bivouacked  on  the 
IStli  at  Calvaria,  on  the  14th  at  Alcolia^a,  on  the 
15th  at  Caldaa*  Four  companies  of  riflemen,  of  the 
sixtieth  German  regiment,  who  were  sent  to  Obidos 
to  cover  the  army,  pushed  as  far  as  the  mill  where 
the  French  advanced  guard  was  posted.  I^hat  ad* 
vi^ced  guard  drove  them  back  with  loss  to  ObidoSp 
and  then  returned  in  front  of  the  village  of  Roli^a- 

The  English  General  made  no  movement  on  the 
l6tb,  though  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  troops 
of  General  Loison  would  join  those  of  General  £>ela* 
boitle  on  that  day,  or  at  least  on  the  day  followingti 

The  distance  from  Caldas  to  Roli<;:a  is  three  leagues; 
these  are  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  a 
vast  bason,  open  equally  to  the  west,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stands  Obidos,  with  its  aqueduct  and  Moor* 
iah  castle.  On  this  side  of  Obidos,  as  you  proceed 
towards  Lisbon*  the  road  crosses  a  sandy  plain^ 
covered  with  shrubs,  till  it  reaches  Roli<;a.  There, 
from  the  mountains  of  the  east,  branches  out  a  chain 
of  small  hills,  bounded  by  the  course  of  the  waters, 
and  stretching  towards  Colombeira.  It  seems  as  if 
aU  communication  with  the  country  in  the  rear  were 
impracticable,  because  the  eye  entirely  loses  sight 
of  the  high  road,  near  a  narrow  and  crooked  defile, 
which   extends   to  A»ambugeira-dos-Carros.      Thr 
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weak  division  of  General  Delaborde  held  the  pMI| 
firom  RoU^a  to  as. far  as  in  fi^ont  of  OolaiDlieira.  M 
nine  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  a  musketrj-firiag 
was  heard  towards  the  advanced  posts  on  the  rigfcl. 
The  English  army  was  moving  out  of  the  passes. 

It  had  set  out,  at  break  of  day,  from  its  cmiup 
of  Caldas,  formed  in  six  columns  ;  namely,  the  Po^ 
tuguese  brigade,  which  was  detached  to  the  rigl«« 
to  turn  at  a  distance,  by  the  south  of  Colomlidn, 
the  left  of  the  French ;  four  columns  of  the  centre, 
one  of  which  was  in  reserve,  commanded  by  Briga- 
dier-general Crawfurd ;  and  three  others,  under  the 
orders  of  Generals  Hill,  Nightingale,  and  Fane,  ad- 
vanced in  a  parallel  line  towards  the  French  po- 
sition, preceded  by  the  cavalry,  and  protected  by 
two  batteries,  each  of  six  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
strong  column  on  the  left,  composed  of  two  bi 
a  battery  of  artillery,  and  a  squadron  of  cav; 
the  head  of  which  was  General  Ferguson,  di 
its  march  in  such  a  manner,  on  quitting  Obidos,  as 
to  outfront  the  enemy's  right,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
combat  with  General  Loison,  whose  corps  was  known 
to  be  in  motion. 

The  English  were  fifteen  thousand  strong,  aj>d 
had  the  finest  appearance.  They  inarched  slowly 
but  with  order,  continually  closing  up  the  gapH 
which  were  made  by  the  obstacles  of  the  ground, 
and  converging  towards  the  narrow  position  of  tfcc 
French.  In  this  spectacle  there  was  somethii 
striking  to  the  imaginations  of  young  soldiers,  wl 
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IpUtheD,  had  never  had  to  do  with  any  thing  but 
■nds  of  fugitive  insurgents.  The  French  did  not 
Mnotint  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  include 
ing  the  three  companies  detached  to  the  right 
The  flanks  of  the  btittaiioiis  were  not  supported  by 
the  gicnadiers  and  Hght  troops,  tJiese  hanng,  for  the 
greater  part,  Ix^en  formed  into  a  picked  regiment. 
The  strength  of  this  corps  consisted  wholly  in  the 
iaJents  of  its  leaders,  and  eispecially  in  the  coolness 
imd  energy  of  the  General,  an  old  warrior,  beloved 
Py  the  soldiers,  and  quick  in  inspiring  them  with  his 
own  vigour  and  confidence.  As  soon  as  tlie  enemy 
iras  engaged  in  the  plain,  Uelaborde  judged  that,  if 
he  obstinately  defended  Roli<;:a,  he  should  not  leave 
tune  enough  to  fix  himself  in  the  strong  position  be^ 
liind  Colombeira.  He  sent  the  seventieth  thither; 
imod  he  himself  retired  to  the  entrance  of  the  defile, 
i-with  the  second  light,  the  artillery,  and  the  cavalry. 
This  movement  was  executed  with  quickness  and 
precision.  To  reach  the  new  |iosition  of  the  Fi^nch^ 
which  was  approachable  only  by  five  ravines,  with 
steep  sides»  covered  by  cystus,  myrtle,  and  other 
khmbs.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  ordered  five  attacks. 
The  most  vigorous  of  these,  having  at  the  bead  of 
the  column  the  twenty-ninth  infantry  regiment  of 
Nightingale's  brigade,  climbed  up  by  dint  of  cou- 
rage  and  by  the  aid  of  the  shrubs,  and  began  to 
Ibrm  on  the  summit.  Brigadier-general  Brenier 
ri|||yiiii  it  at  the  head  of  the  first  battalion  of  the 
■evwitieth    French.      The  ninth    English,   of  Hill's 
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brigade,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  twenty-nintk; 
Colonel  Lake»  who  commanded  the  attack,  wu 
killed.  The  two  regiments  were  overthrown.  Theie 
were  even  a  few  moments,  during  which  the  twen^* 
ninth  laid  down  its  arms  in  despair  of  escaping. 

General  Brenier  dislodged,  with  equal  sn*^^^*^  *be 
fifth  English  regiment,  which  attacked  on  le 

of  Colombeira.  Fane's  brigade,  composed  of  the  »« 
tieth  and  the  ninety -fifth,  endeavoured  to  aaceod 
near  the  high  road.  General  Delaborde  repukei 
them  at  the  head  of  the  second  light ;  and  tboogb 
he  had  been  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  as  well  as  Adjutant-commandant  Amatii, 
the  chief  of  his  staffs  and  Major  Merlier,  of  the  pro- 
visional first  light,  he  continued  to  hold  the  eneoij 
in  check,  and  animate  his  troops  by  bis  presenoa 

The  immediate  attacks  of  the  enemy  were  evcijr- 
where  repulsed.  But  the  action  had  lasted  four 
hours.  The  French  had  lost  one  fourth  of  their 
force,  all  killed  or  wounded,  for  they  did  not  leave  a 
single  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy »  batt  en 
the  contrary,  took  from  him  more  than  a  hundrei 
several  of  whom  were  officers.  The  English  caLtunv 
sent  to  turn  the  position  on  the  right  and  left,  were 
meanwhile  effecting  their  purpose.  That  which 
Major  General  Ferguson  commanded  miglit  readi 
Azambugeii^a  dos  Garros  in  a  short  time.  A  retreit 
was  therefore  decided  upon.  It  was  executed  witili 
daring  regulaiity,  which,  no  less  than  the  oomliib 
excited  the  enemy's  respect.     Thrice,  General  Dt- 
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Uibocde  attacked  the  English  with  one  half  of  his 
tefpps,  while  the  other  continued  its  retrograde 
movement.  The  twenty-sixth  regiment  of  horse 
chasseurs  perpetually  came  forward  to  the  charge, 
without  the  Portuguese  cavalry  venturing  to  com* 
mit  itself,  and  it  several  times  drove  the  English 
sharp-shooters  back  on  their  masses,  which  were 
thus  compelled  to  pause.  Major  Weiss,  the  com- 
olaiider  of  a  regiment,  was  mortally  wounded  in  one 
of  these  engagements.  The  fire  of  the  eighteen  Eng- 
lish cannon,  of  large  calibre,  could  not  silence  that 
of  the  five  small  French  pieces,  only  one  of  which 
was  left  l^ehind,  embarrassed  in  the  defile.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  followed  the  French  to  Cazal  de 
Sprega.  General  Delaborde  halted  at  Quints  de 
Maravigliata,  to  wait  for  the  tJiree  companies*  which, 
having  been  detached  to  the  right  on  the  l6th,  had 
taken  no  share  in  the  action.  As  soon  as  they  re- 
joined him,  he  retired  to  Runa,  on  the  8izandro,  in 
Kne  with  Torres  Vedras.  Not  receiving  any  news 
there,  either  from  General  Loison,  or  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, he  continued  his  retreat  on  the 
morrow,  and  took  post  at  Cabe^a  de  Montachique, 
the  highest  point  of  the  peninsula  in  which  Lisbon 
is  situated. 

After  the  combat  at  Roli^a,  Sir  Arthur  Wei- 
lesley  might  have  marched  to  meet  General  Loi- 
flOB,  who  was  advancing  by  Rio  Mayor  and  Alcoen- 
tre;  might  have  driven  him  back  on  the  Tagus, 
crushing  him   by  means  of  his  superior  forces,  and 
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thus  have  attained  the  purpose  of  the  expeditioi!, 
witliout  running  the  risk  of  a  battle  against  equil 
numbers.  He  preferred  following  up  General  Deb- 
horde.  After  having  spent  the  night  of  the  l7tK 
at  Villa  Verde,  he  was  marching,  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  on  the  road  of  ToiTes  Vedras,  when  it  wm 
announced  to  him»  that  the  transports  from  England 
with  the  brigades  of  Generals  Anstruther  and  Ac- 
land  on  board,  were  in  sight  of  the  coast.  The  nobfc 
resistance  which  he  had  met  with  from  General  D^ 
laborde  made  Sir  Arthui'  Wellesley  feel  aU  the  ?ate 
of  this  reinforcement.  He  led  his  troops  to  mett 
it,  on  the  road  to  Lourinhao.  On  the  19th,  he  took 
up  a  position  at  Vimeiro,  so  as  to  cover  the  landti^ 
which  was  to  be  effected  at  a  league*s  distance,  ifi  • 
bay  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Maceira  rii^nlet. 

Nineteen  days  had  now  elapsed,  since  the  EngM 
began  to  disembark,  and  as  yet  they  had  only  hid 
to  combat  with  a  French  advanced  guard.  Generil 
Loison,  whose  movement  on  Leiiia  had  palsied  tfce 
Portuguese  army  of  Bernardin  Freire,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing on  Leiria  or  Alcoba9a,  had  proceeded,  m 
the  13th,  by  the  route  of  Ton-es  Novas,  to  Santa- 
rein*  As  his  battalions,  worn  out  with  heat  and 
fatigue,  had  left  half  their  numbers  behind,  he 
spent  the  14th  and  15th  in  that  town,  to  give  tiwe 
for  the  stragglers  to  join,  which  was  the  reason  thll 
Greneral  Uelaborde  fought  singly  at  Roli^*  0e* 
neral  Loison  left  at  Santarem  the  Hanoverian  legioSi 
which  would  have  been  better  stationed  at  Abnuitei^ 
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where  there  was  an  unprotected  French  hospital. 
On  the  I6tb,  being  pressed  by  reiterated  and  impe- 
rative orders,  he  moved  to  Alcoentre;  and,  on  the 
17th,  the  GeneraUn-chief  joined  him  near  Cereal.  » 
The  General -in -chief  had  also  taken  the  field. 
He  had  quitted  Lisbon  for  the  first  time  since  hit 
entering  it,  and  this  he  had  done  with  extreme 
reluctance ;  not  that  he  felt  any  disinclination  to 
meeting  the  English  in  battle  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  resolved  to  fight  with  them.  But  one  invaria* 
hly  fixed  idea  controlled  and  modified  his  determina- 
tions. He  Ijclieved  firmly,  and  so  believed,  too,  the 
French  and  Portuguese  who  composed  his  govern- 
ment, that  the  quiet  of  Lisbon  depended  wholly  on 
bis  presence,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  should  be  at  a 
distance  from  the  capital,  the  insurrection  would 
break  out  there,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Eng* 
lish  squadron  would  force  its  way  into  the  Tagus. 
That  military  combination,  therefore,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  best,  which  offered  the  means  of  fights 
ing  the  enemy  far  enough  from  the  capital  for  his 
cannon  not  to  be  heard  there,  and  yet  near  enough 
fa  allow  of  his  retm^n  to  it  within  forty*eight  hours 
after  the  battle. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  the  members  of  the  go- 
vernment, the  heads  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  law, 
and  the  su]ierior  officers  of  the  army,  weie  assem- 
bled to  celebrate  the  Emperor's  birth-day.  After 
recommending  to  them  to  preserve  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Lisbon,  the  General-in-chief  the  same  night 
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set  off  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  that  were  niB 
disposable ;  namely,  a  regiment  of  grenadiers,  the 
battalion  of  the  eighty- second,  the  third  proiisiaiid 
regiment  of  dragoons,  and  a  train  of  ten  pieces  d 
cannon,  which  was  followed  by  a  supply  of  ammnni- 
tion  for  the  whole  army,  and  by  waggons,  coataii^ 
ing  the  baggage  and  the  treasure, 
'  This  corps  of  troops  was  retarded  at  the  paangt 
of  Sacavem,  a  bridge  having  been  forgotten  to  fal 
established  on  the  river.  It  halted  at  V^ilia  Fraaci 
da  Xira.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th»  when  it  itai 
already  on  its  way,  some  Portuguese  arrived  1a«M 
Lisbon,  and  announced  that  the  English  squadiii 
had  entered  the  Tagus.  The  troops  immediately 
retraced  their  footsteps.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  intelligence  was  false*  and  they  cootioiiied 
their  march.  The  Duke  of  Abrantes  left  the  di- 
rection of  it  to  General  Thiebault,  the  chief  of  ik 
staff,  and  went  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Ge- 
neral  Loison's  corps,  which  he  met  near  Alcoentm 
moving  slowly  and  tardily  towards  Cereal. 

In  the  meanwhile,  at  four  leagues  distance,  tbt 
cannon  of  Roli^a  was  distinctly  heai'd*  The  pa* 
sants  stated  that  the  English  army  alone  was  engaged 
with  General  Delaborde,  From  these  reports  Ge- 
neral Junot  concluded,  that,  while  Sir  Arthur  Wei- 
lesley  marched  on  Lisbon  by  Torres  Vedras,  tk 
Portuguese  army,  the  strength  of  which  was  ex- 
aggerated, would  proceed  thither  by  the  high  rosi 
of  Rio  Mayor  and  Alcoentre.      He,  therefore,  dr* 
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termined  to  fight  the  English  with  all  his  forces 
united,  and  then  to  return,  with  the  same  forces, 
against  the  Portuguese.  From  Cereal,  at  Bcven 
o*dock  in  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  General-in- 
Chief  wrote  to  General  Thiehault  r  "  I  am  collect- 
iiig  my  army  at  Torres  Vedras.  We  shaU  give 
battle  to  the  English  :  make  haste,  if  you  wish  to 
be  of  the  party." 

It  was  difficult  to  make  any  great  haste  with  such 
a  ponderous  column  of  ecjuipages ;  especially  since, 
having  quitted  the  royal  road  beyond  Villa  Pranca 
da  Xira,  it  had  entered  into  the  narrow  and  steep 
ways,  which  cross  transversely  the  ramifications  of 
Monte  Junto,  It  arrived  at  La  Mot-o-Otta  very 
late  on  the  17th.  flii^Mfll 

On  the  18th,  the  corps  of  General  Lioison  moved 
on  Torres  Vedras.  The  reserve  slowly  dragged 
on  by  Cereal,  Pedromunes,  and  RomabhaL  It  ex- 
tended between  the  van  and  the  rear  several 
kegties,  and  the  roost  insignificant  party  of  the 
enemy  might  have  destroyed,  almost  without  striking 
a  blow,  the  equipages  of  the  artillery,  the  treasures 
and  the  provisions.  It  did  not  arrive  at  Torres 
Vedras  till  the  20th*  General  Delaborde*s  division 
had  returned  to  that  place,  on  the  19th,  from  Ca- 
beqa  de  Montachique.  A  junction  of  alt  the  dis- 
pnsable  forces  was  thus  effected,  ;iaM«Mfl** 

It  was  now  visible  what  a  heavy  tax  the  occupa- 
tion of  an  enemy's  country  imposes  on  an  army.  Ac- 
cording to  the  muster-rolls,  there  were,  on  the  15th 
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of  July,  twenty-six  thousand  French  troops  in  Poiw 
tugal;  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  scarcely  ten 
thousand  bayonets  or  sabres  could  be  got  togetbir 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  marches  of  the  month  of 
July  had  occasioned  a  loss  of  nearly  three*  tboosiDd 
men,  who  had  either  fallen,  or  were  sick  in  tk 
hospitals.  Five  thousand  six  hundred  were  em- 
ployed in  occupying  Elvas,  Pahnela,  PeDicbe,  uai 
Santarem.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  men  weft 
at  Lisbon,  a  thousand  of  them  on  board  the  fleeti 
to  guard  the  vessels*  and  keep  down  the  Spanisb 
prisoners  ;  three  thousand  were  distributed  to  tk 
forts,  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Tagus*  Ferceiriif 
too  late  that  he  had  retained  too  many  fortiCfligi 
and  left  too  many  troops  at  the  mouth  of  Ibe  li* 
ver,  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  despatched,  from  Tonci 
Vedras,  an  order  to  General  Travot,  to  send  off  to 
the  army  the  battalion  of  the  sixty-sixth,  and  foiir 
picked  companies  of  the  other  battalions*  Until  Ifarjr 
arrived,  there  were  not,  at  Torres  Vedras,  more  thas 
eleven  thousand  five  hundred  men,  including  ffe 
non»combatants.  They  were  formed  into  two  ifivi- 
sions  of  infantry,  a  reserve  of  grenadiei^s^  aud  a  difi- 
sion  of  cavalry. 

Tlie  first  division,  commanded  by  Geni^ral  Ddi^ 
borde,  was  composed  of  the  second  and  fourth  Uf^ 
and  the  seventieth  of  the  linei  forming  Breniar^ 
brigade ;  uf  the  eighty-six th»  and  of  two  ^irfiOfWHitff 
of  the  fourth  Swiss,  forming  Thomieres's  brignfe:  ip 
all*  thiee  thousand  two  hundred  infantry* 
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The  second  division,  commanded  by  General 
Ijoison,  was  can))Kiscd  of  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth 
Ugbl,  and  fifly-eif^bth  of  the  line,  ibrniing  Solignac'i> 
bv^plile ;  of  the  thirty-second  and  eighty-second, 
Ibnning  Charlaud's  brigade  :  in  the  whole,  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  infantiy. 

The  reserve,  commanded  by  the  general  of  divi- 
sion Kellermann,  consisted  of  four  battalions  of  gre- 
nadier8»  two  regiinentSp  making  together  two  thou* 
iaiid  one  hundred  men. 

The  division  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  briga* 
fbef-^neral  Margaron,  consisted  of  the  twenty-sixth 
bone  cha^^eurs,  and  of  the  third,  fuutlh,  and  tiilh 
provisional  regiments  of  dragoons,  twelve  hundred 
horse  in  the  whole,  each  regiment  having  two  i?qua- 
drons. 

The  artillery,  commanded  by  brigadier-general 
Taviel,  consisted  of  twenty-six  cannons,  which  were 
thus  distributed :  eight  pieces  in  the  fu-st  divi- 
gioD,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Prost ;  eight  in 
the  second  division,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel 
d*Aboville ;  and  ten  in  the  reserve*  under  the  orders 
of  Colonel  Foy. 

The  £ngH:!»h  outnumbered  the  French  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one.  Tlie  five  hundred  men 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken,  at  Roli^a,  were  replaced, 
and  far  beyond  it,  by  the  reinforcement  of  four 
thousand  two  hundred  men^  which  was  brouglit 
by  General  Anstruther  and  Acland,  and  which  en- 
tered into  line  in  the  course  of  the  20th.     BesideSt 
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the  Station  in  the  Burlings  had  made  si^al<;  d'  the 
approach  of  the  convoy  from  the  Baltic,  with  ele- 
ven thousand  men  under  Sir  John  Moore,  Efm 
before  the  landing  of  that  force,  the  arm\%  not  in- 
cluding the  Portu^iese  detachment,  ronsisied  of 
twenty-three   infantry    regiments    f  v  en   thou- 

sftnd  men)  divided  into  eight  brii,.,...  ,  Having 
made  no  forced  marches,  it  had  neither  sick  tm 
stragglers.  Its  artillery  train  was  four-^nd-tweiily 
pieces^  one  battery  of  which  was  nine  ponoders.  It 
Was  inferior  to  the  French  army  only  in  its  caralrr, 
which  consisted  of  two  hundred  of  the  twentieth 
light  dragoons,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  Pnrtu- 
guese  horse. 

Without  paying  any  attention  to  the  foroecd' 
lected  at  Torres  Vedras,  the  English  General  pie- 
pared  to  march  by  the  narrow  and  flinty  road  of 
Mafra.  This,  for  the  space  of  six  league^  nins 
parallel  to  a  steep  coast,  and  forms  a  succession  of 
defiles,  in  which  the  army,  lengthened  out  io  a 
single  column,  would  have  been  perpetually  a^ 
sailable  in  rear  and  flank,  while  there  was  not  a 
single  spot  where  it  could  form  in  order  of  Iv  ' 
But,  supposing  that  the  French  would  consent  to  re- 
main inactive  spectators  of  this  adventuiTius  mareh* 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  would  reach  Liiibon  some 
flours  sooner,  and  Greneral  Moore  would  only  hare 
to  move  rapidly  on  Santarem,  to  cut  ofF  the  retrcfll 
of  the  enemy  into  Spain,  llie  first  part  of  thb 
plan    was  beginning  to  be  carried   into   exroultoo 
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Orders  had  even  been  issued  to  the  troops  to  inarch 
on  the  31st,  at  fire  id  the  maraiiig;  but  at  that 
epoch.  Sir  Harry  fiurrard,  who  was  appointed  ae* 
cond  in  command  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Pe- 
fiin:nila«  arrived  in  the  roads  of  Maceira,  bringing 
with  him  the  chiefs  of  the  two  brandies  of  the 
staff  service,  namely.  General  Clinton,  Adjutant 
Genera],  and  Colonel  Murray,  Quarter-master  Ge- 
neraL  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  went  on  board,  to  con* 
fer  with  his  superior  officer*  Neither  of  them  had 
any  accurate  ideas,  either  as  to  the  force  of  the 
French  army,  or  the  difficulties  of  the  country. 
The  account  which  was  given  to  Sir  Harry  Bur- 
rard,  of  the  combat  of  Roli^a,  made  him  apprehend 
a  strenuous  leabtaDce*  Sir  John  Moore  was  on 
the  point  of  arriving  in  Mondego  Bay,  why  not 
waii  for  liiin?  The  expedition  would  be  more 
certain  of  success,  if  it  were  undertaken  with  an 
additional  eleven  thousand  men,  and  especially  with 
a  more  numerous  cavalry.  General  Burrard  sent 
ordera  to  Sir  John  Moore  to  land  at  Maceira,  and 
directed  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  remain  in  his  po- 
sition of  Vimeiro, 

Strong  positions  are  never  wanting  in  irregular 
and  mountainous  countries,  where  cultivation  has 
not  smoothed  the  asiierities  of  the  ground.  \''iraeiro 
offers  one  of  this  kind,  and  it  was  fonnidable  from 
Ibe  number  of  troops  which  the  English  had  accu- 
mulated there.  The  village  stands  in  the  valley 
ibfough  which  flows  the  Maceira*  Towards  tlie 
2  L  2 
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north  goes  off  a  chain  of  lofty  knolls,  alotig  the 
mit  of  which  is  carried  the  road  which  passes 
the  hamlets  of  Fontanell  and  Ventoza,  to  the  town 
of  Lourinhao ;  tliis  chain  is  bordered  on  the  e. 
by  a  large  and  deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  whii 
is  the  village  of  Toledo,  To  the  south-east  of  V 
nieiro,  and  contiguous  to  the  houses  of  the  v 
mes  a  flat  summit,  partly  wooded,  and  partly  O] 
which  overlooks  all  tlie  avenues  on  the  side  of  T< 
res  Vedras.  This  flat  summit  is  itself  overlooked  in 
the  rear  and  to  the  west  of  V^imeiro  by  a  mountaiD 
mass»  which  fills  tlic  space  between  the  left  bank  rf 
the  Maceira  and  the  sea-shore. 

On  this  mass  bivouacked  six  brigades  of  the  Eng- 
lish army,  commanded  by  Generals  Hill,  C]*aw£>rdi 
Acland,    Nightingale,   and  Ferguson,   having  thi 
advanced  posts  on  the  Mafra  road.     The  two  ol 
brigades.  Fane's  and  Anstruther's,  were  posted 
the  flat  summit  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Maoeim 
The  artillery  was  divided  lietween  these  two  posi- 
tions.    The  cavalry  was  left  in  the  valley,  for 
convenience  of  obtaining  water.      The    Lourin 
road  was  watched  by  the  Poituguese  and  by  some 
companies  of  riflemen. 

This  position  !jad  not  been  rec'onnoitred  by 
French.     The  detachments  of  their  cavalry  whi 
had  approached  nearest  to  it,  merely  reported  tlial 
the  English  were  all  concentrated  round  Viroeii 
and  that  three  lines  of  fires  had  lieen  distinctly 
during  the  night.     But  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  coi 
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not  hesitate.  Tbe'^tftitfoff  tff  Ipfsfcon,  abandoned 
to  so  weak  a  garrison,  rendered  him  extremely  un- 
easy. The  Portuguese  army  was  at  a  distance.  The 
English^  by  gaining  time,  must  grow  stronger.  It 
was  necessary,  then,  that  he  should  come  at  them, 
wherever  they  might  be,  and  whatever  their  number. 

On  the  20th,  towards  evening,  the  French  Ge- 
neral moved  his  cavalry  and  the  major  jiart  of  his 
in&ntry  to  the  junction  of  the  Lourinhao  and  VU 
meiro  roads,  beyond  a  long  and  difficult  defile,  which 
is  a  league  from  Torres  Vedras.  The  remainder  of 
the  infantry,  and  the  artillery,  passed  the  defile  in 
the  course  of  the  night.  On  the  21st,  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  the  French  army  was  assembled  a 
league  and  a  half  from  the  enemy's  advance  posts, 
but  out  of  his  sight,  and  without  his  being  aware  of 
the  movement* 

From  the  point  where  these  troojis  were  assem- 
bled to  tlie  flat  summit  of  Vhneiro,  which  the  slm}x? 
of  the  ground  prevents  from  lieing  seen,  extends  a 
waste  of  sand  and  rocks,  which  has  a  developement 
of  three  or  four  hundred  fathoms,  sloping  down, 
with  a  rapid  descent,  on  one  side  towards  the  ravine 
of  Toledo,  on  the  other  towards  the  course  of  the 
Rio  MaceSra.  The  Frencli  army  moved  onward,  in 
the  direction  of  the  flat  summit,  the  cavalry  in  the  van, 
each  division  of  infantry  marching  in  column,  with  a 
front  of  two  brigades,  and  the  artillery  in  the  in- 
terval* The  third  provisional  regiment  of  dragoons, 
commanded   by   Major   Contans,    was   sent  tn   the 
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ight*     It  passed  rapidly  the  great 


ravine  in  the 
vicinity  of  Toledo,  and  formed  near  a  windmill  at 
Fontanell,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  road  from 
Viineiro  to  Lourinhao*  This  manoeuvre  was  seen 
from  the  English  camp.  General  Well^ky,  who 
was  previously  of  opinion  that  hb  left  was  the 
weakest  part  of  his  position,  was  now  persiisded 
that  the  attack  was  about  to  be  made  in  that  quar- 
ter. He  immediately  detached  thither  the  brigade 
of  Major-general  Ferguson,  with  three  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, which  was  followed  directly  in  second  line* 
by  Nightingale*s  brigade,  with  two  other  pieces: 
this  latter  was  to  be  supported,  still  farther  to  the 
left,  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  by  Crawford*s  brigade 
and  the  Portuguese  infantry.  This  movement  rf 
the  English  towards  their  left  induced,  on  the  port 
of  the  French,  and  as  by  instinct,  a  parallel  more* 
mcnt-  The  right  brigade  of  the  second  division, 
under  the  orders  of  General  Brenier,  marched,  as 
being  the  nearest  at  hand»  to  succour  the  third  re- 
giment of  dragoons. 

Shortly  after,  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  judged  that 
there  were  not  troops  enough  on  that  point ; 
accordingly,  the  first  brigade  of  the  second  dUm 
under  the  orders  of  Solignac,  which  followed 
ral   Brenier  in  the  succession  of  columns,  foUo^ 
him  also  in  his  movement  to  the  right     Six  pi 
of  artillery  of  the  second  division  likewise  proceed- 
ed thither.     The  English  General,  more  and 
confirmed   in    liis    belief  of  the    project    which 
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attributed  to  the  enemy,  du'ected  the  brigades  of 
Bowes  and  Acland  to  form  jit  column  above  Vi* 
uieii'o^  to  act  as  a  reserve  to  Major-general  Fergu- 
soo  s  detachment*  ,  «m#/ 

Thus  it  happened,  that,  when  the  shar}Kshaoters 
had  scarcely  began  firing,  there  remained  on  the 
high  mountain,  so  recently  occupied  by  six  Engli:»h 
brigades,  only  three  regiments  of  infantry,  destined, 
under  the  orders  of  Major-general  Hill,  to  act  as 
a  reserve  to  the  whole  array.  Tlie  flat  summit  of 
ViJUeiro  was  still  crowned  by  the  six  reginieutsi 
of  Fane's  and  Anstruther's  brigades,  with  eighteen 
pieces  of  cannon.  NeiU'  half  of  the  army  was  act- 
iog  on  the  Lourinhao  road,  in  opposition  to  about  a 
ibird  of  the  French  army ;  but  with  this  difference 
ill  the  respective  positions,  that  the  movement  of  the 
French,  on  their  right,  was  made  in  a  fuituitous  man- 
ner, and  was  separated  by  a  wide  space  of  ground 
from  their  principal  column,  while,  on  the  contrary 
the  English  had  closed  up  concentrically,  and  the 
five  r^mentSi  led  by  Brigadiei's  Bowc^  and  Ac- 
land,  wm*e  so  disposed  as  to  support  at  once  the 
movement  of  General  Ferguson  and  the  defence  of 
Viineiro. 

The  principal  French  column  continued  to  pro- 
ceed in  its  first  direction.  The  position  of  Vimciro 
wore  a  formidable  aspect,  because,  between  the  lines 
of  infantiy,  am  phi  theatrically  disposed  and  bristling 
with  artillery,  which  covered  Hie  flat  sunmiit,  the 
brigiide  of  Major-general  IliU  was  also  sccu  behind, 
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like  a  third  line,  cornmaiiding  the  two  others, 
imposing  sight,  however,  did  not  stop  General 
laborde,  who,  advancing  against  the  enemy,  a 
head  of  the  eighty-sixth  regimc-nt  of  Thomidres's  bi- 
gade,  with  a  warm  fire  of  cannon  and  shaip^shootct^ 
charged  the  fiftieth  English  regiment  at  the  point  rf 
the  bayonet.    A  few  moments  after,  Generals  Loisem 
and  Charlaud  brought  the  battalions  of  tbe  thitti 
second  and  eighty-second  into  action,  agaicisl 
ninety-seventh  English,  which  was  succoured  by 
forty- third  and  fifty-second.     In  this  attack,  AdjiK 
tant-commandant  Pillet  and  General  Charlaud  were 
wounded.      The  Chief-of-battalion  Peytavy*  of  tbe 
eighty-second,  fell  pierced  with  wounds*     The  Bri- 
tish army  had  no  retreat  except  a  precipitous  coasli 
behind    which    was    a    turbulent  sea,  and    yet 
Arthur  Welksley  did  not  feel  tbe  slightest  degree 
uneasiness.      The   position  was   strong,  the  troopr 
were   skilfully  posted,  and  ably  directed ;  what  wai 
still  more  important,  they  were  numerous,  and  iht 
assailing  columns  were  deficient  in  depth- 
General   Keller mann's  reserve  of  grenadiers  h 
formed    in    line   within    two   cannon-shot    of 
meiro,  and  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  stationed  hin 
there,  dividing  his  attention  between  General 
horde's   attack   and   his  detachment  on   the  right 
When  he  saw  that  the  brigades  of  the  left  could  oi 
carry  the  flat  summit,  he  sent  thither  the  second  re- 
giment of  grenadiei's.     This  brave  corps,  command- 
ed by  Colonel  Sairit-Clair,   inarched  in  column »  br 
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platoons,  along  the  woody  height  which  deseends  m 
rapid  slope  on  the  right  towards  the  rapine  through 
which  the  road  p&sses  from  Vimeiro  to  Toleda 
The  attack  made  by  the  brigades  of  Thomi^res  and 
Charlaiid  had  then  failed,  and  all  the  efTorts  of  the 
English  were  directed  against  the  grenadiers*  Eigh- 
tei*n  pieces  of  cannon  opened  on  them  at  once;  and 
the  Shrapnell- shells  at  the  first  discharge  struck  down 
the  files  of  a  platoon,  and  then  exploded  in  the  pla- 
toon that  followed.  Their  fire  was  feebly  answered 
by  the  artillery  of  the  first  division  and  of  the  re* 
serve,  which  was  compelled  to  keep  in  motion,  that 
it  might  not  embarrass  the  march  of  the  grenadiers. 
Notwithstanding  this  inferiority  of  suppoit,  and  the 
loss  which  it  sustained,  the  grenadier  regiment  push- 
ed on  till  it  came  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  flat 
summit.  At  the  moment  of  its  forming  for  the  at* 
tack,  the  column  was  assailed  by  the  converging 
musketry-fire  of  six  English  regiments.  Almost  all 
the  holies  of  the  artillery  and  the  ammunition-wng- 
gons  were  killed.  The  Coionels-of-artillery,  Prost 
and  Foy,  were  wounded*  The  first  two  platoons  of 
grenadiers  disappeared,  as  if  they  had  been  annihi- 
lated ;  the  regiment  could  not  form  tine  of  battle 
in  front,  and  obliqueing  to  the  right,  in  spite  of  the 
orders  and  example  of  the  chiefs,  it  rushed  headlong 
into  the  ravine.  ^' 

General  Kellermann  followed  with  the  second  re- 
giment of  grenadiers,  commanded  by  Colonel  Maran- 
sin;  he  entered  the  ravine,  marching  direct  against 
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the  brigade  of  General  Acland,  This  rapid  move- 
ment  towards  the  English  centre  surprised  them: 
apprehensive  for  the  village  of  Vimeh'o,  they  ha^ 
to  line  the  church-yard  with  infantry.  The  cdmmi 
of  General  Acland  descended  on  the  first  regiment  ol 
grenadiers,  and  took  it  in  flank ;  the  second  itgi- 
ment  had  by  this  time  been  broken ;  the  Engliik 
cavahy,  consisting  of  four  hundred  of  the  twentietk 
light  dragoons  and  the  Portuguese,  charged  the  rem* 
nants  of  it^  made  many  prisoners,  among  whom  wii 
the  chief-of-battalion  Palamede  de  Forbin,  seiz^  tin 
dismounted  and  nnhaiiiessed  cannon,  and  penetrateii 
as  far  as  the  Duke  of  Abrantes,  at  the  spot  wbeooe 
the  reserve  had  been  dispatched.  But  the  Fread 
cavalry  of  General  Mar^aronj  which  had  been  bid- 
den by  a  snaall  wood,  now  appeared ;  the  Greneral4i^ 
chief's  guard,  the  twenty -sixth  horse-chasseurs,  ted 
by  the  chief-of-squadron,  the  Prince  of  Salm  Salm, 
and  the  fourth  and  fifth  dragoons,  commanded  bj 
Majors  Leclerc  and  Theron,  rushed  to  the  chaigi 
in  their  turn.  The  English  and  Portuguese  wm 
driven  back  and  broken ;  they  suffered  a  oollikk^* 
able  loss,  and  their  leader.  Colonel  Taylor^  was  diol 
through  the  heart* 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  another  combat  looii 
place  on  the  road  from  Vinieiro  to  Lourinhao.  &>• 
lignac's  brigade,  which,  though  last  detached  ta  thi 
right,  had  first  scaled  the  opposite  mountain,  (after 
having  traversed  Toledo,)  had  nearly  reached  Fott* 
tanel,  and  was  not  yet  formed,  when  Major-geiu^ 
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Ferguson  came  upon  it  with  four  regiments,  and, 
|tapported  by  General  Nightingale,  opened  on  it  a 
|re  of  battalions,  and  then  charged.  General  So* 
^nac  was  badly  wounded,  three  pieces  of  cannoii 
irere  immediately  taken,  and  three  more  afterwards, 
wnd  a  great  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  were 
tilled  or  wounded.  The  troops  were  driven  back 
bto  the  valley  of  Toledo. 

^  But  General  Brenier^s  brigade  was  then  forming 
the  rear  and  to  the  right  of  Solignac's  bri-» 
le,  towards  the  acclivity  of  Ventoso,  where  it  was 
icealed  from  the  English  by  the  nature  of  the 
>und.  It  executed  a  change  of  front  to  the  left, 
le  thirtieth  moved  forward,  and  feU  unawares 
the  seventy-first  and  eighty-second  English  re- 
sents, which  had  halted  in  the  bottom.  The 
innon  were  recovered.  But,  taking  advantage  of 
enormous  numerical  superiority,  the  English 
led  to  the  charge  in  front,  with  six  regiments 
'  infantry,  while  Crawford's  brigade  arrived  on  the 
^ht,  and  began  a  fire  of  sharpshooters,  which  out* 
inked  the  French  line.  The  artillery  of  the  Eog* 
sh  also  kept  up  a  hot  fire*  The  two  parties  eamo 
b  dose  quarters,  and  the  General  was  wotmded  and 
pide  prisoner.  In  vain  the  third  regiment  of  dnt* 
|||doiis  attempted  several  charges ;  they  were  rcrn* 
Ibred  abortive  by  the  lYmghnesa  of  the  ground, 
■ad  many  brave  officers  fell,  among  whom  was  Iha 

£Arrighi,  aUied  by   blood  to  the  Bonaparte 
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rav^ine.  This  brigade  and  that  of  Gen^^'*^  ^tlignac 
were  now  without  leaders.     General  1  i  ^dikf 

of  the  general  staff,  hastened  to  take  the  command. 
He  rallied  the  troops*  and  withdrew  them  slowtf, 
and  by  echelon s,  to  the  position  in  the  rear  of 
Toledo. 

General  Kellermann  had  also  extricated  hi*-  -^^ 
from  the  action,  at  the  head  of  the  first  regiii  > 
grenadiers,  which  marched  coolly  and  in  close  ofder, 
and  w^as  joined  by  the  remains  of  the  second.  TIr 
division  of  cavalry  had  discontinued  the  purstrit  h 
presented  two  lines  of  battle,  at  six  hundi-ed  fathom 
from  the  positions  of  the  enemy,  thus  afTordrng  I 
sci'een  to  the  ralljnng  of  the  infantry.  It  was  not 
noon.  The  firing  had  lasted  only  two  hours  andt 
half,  and  yet  every  cprps,  every  soldier,  had  (<n3i^ 
even  that  volunteer  horse-guard,  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  French  merchants  of  Lisbon.  Hk 
French  had  lost  nearly  eighteen  hundred  men,  kffl* 
ed,  wounded,  or  missing ;  an  enormous  loss  with  rt* 
feiTnce  to  their  scanty  niunbers,  and  in  comparisoi 
with  that  of  the  English,  which  did  not  amottot  to 
eight  hundred  men  ;  the  English  lost  only  one  ^upp- 
rior  officer :  their  artillery  was  untouched.  ITieir 
reserve  of  infantry  had  not  been  engaged*  Tbt 
sound  of  the  trumpets  was  heard  along  the  wbcde^T 
the  line.  It  seemed  that,  following  the  tweiitietk 
dragoons,  and  to  repair  the  check  which  it  haid  sii^ 
tained,  masses  of  infantry  were  going  to  deaceiA 
It  was  not  so.     Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  forlwMA 
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the  troops  to  quit  their  posts  without  orders  from 
him.  Not  a  battalion  stirred,  even  the  sharp-shoot- 
ers ceased  their  fire,  and  remained  as  though  they 
had  been  vanquished. 

It  was  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  who  commanded  in 
this  battle.  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Harrj  Burrard 
did,  indeed,  arrive  on  the  ground  during  the  attack 
on  the  flat  summit  of  Viraeiro,  but  he  left  to  his 
junior  comrade  the  task  of  terminating  an  action 
which  had  been  so  auspiciously  begim.  The  latter 
suffered  the  precise  moment  to  escape,  in  which  he 
might  have  pursued  or  crushed  liis  enemy.  The 
French  army  was  soon  in  a  posture  for  action  again. 
.About  two  o  clock  arrived  from  Lisbon  a  battalion 
of  the  sixty-sixth,  and  the  picked  companies  of  the 
Hanoverian  legion,  and  of  the  legion  of  the  South. 
This  reinforcement  partly  filled  up  the  void  which 
the  battle  had  made.  Some  pieces  of  cannon,  dis- 
mounted in  the  attack  on  the  flat  summit,  were 
lying  on  the  ground,  as  if  to  invite  those  who  were 
nearest-  to  come  and  take  them.  But  the  English 
resisted  the  temptation.  They  were  not  desirous 
to  change  a  well-managed  defence,  into  a  battle  of 
which  the  issue  appeared  to  them  to  be  doubtful. 
Tired  of  waiting  for  them,  tlie  French  army  re- 
passed the  defile  towards  evening,  and  retiumed  to 
Torres  Vedras. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  the  Duke  of  Abrantes 
ooovoked  to  a  council  of  war,  at  Torres  Vedras,  the 
generals  of  division,  Delaborde,  Loison,  and  Keller- 
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mann,  Brigadier-General  Thiebanlt,  chief  of  the  g^ 
tteral  staff,  Brigadier-General  Taviel,  cotnmandaDtcf 
artillery,  Colonel  Vincent,  commatidant  of  ei^iDeai, 
and  Trousset,  the  chief  intendant  conunissaiy.    Be 
laid  before  them  the  situation  of  the  army.    It 
had  fought  on  the  day  before^  rather  to  fulfil  sd 
honourable  duty,  than  in  the  hope  of  being  victo- 
rious.    From  the  prisoners  it  was  known,  that  tk 
English  army  was  about  to  receive  reinforcemali^ 
which  would  raise  it  to  double  its  actual  numlNr. 
Other  reports  announced,  that  the  Portagiieie  anj, 
tinder  Bernardin  Freire,  had  been  for  two  daji  rt 
Obidos;  that  the  corps  of  Bacellar  was  tl^mimt^n^ 
along  the  Tagus;  that  already  the  peasants  cf  fidn^ 
led  by  the  monks  of  Monsanto,  had  entered  Aim* 
tes,  and  had  murdered  there  some  sick  8oldia%  ad 
that  Pepin  de  Bellisle,  the  corr^idor  mor,  had  tai 
treacherously  assassinated.    The  infeelUgeiioe  fiw 
Lisbon  was  likewise  alarming. 

Under  these  disastrous  eircomstances,  ought  the 
army  to  try  once  more  the  fate  of  arms?  If  it 
ought,  then,  how?  If  t  could  not,  what-csuie 
was  to  be  pursued  ? 

Opinions  were  unanimous  on  ibe  three  qacrtiw 
Enough  had  been  done  for  the  honour  of  Uie  uarf. 
The  troops  were  now  no  Icmger  able  to  fceq»  tbe 
field.  To  give  battle  to  such  numerons 
would  be  only  leading  the  soldiers  to  the 
Neither  at  Lisbon,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom,  were  there  strong  points,  prepared  tfd 
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jirovtsioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  rcmdcr  it  practicable 
to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  succours  from  France,  at 
some  tardy  and  uncertain  future  period.  The  eva- 
cuation of  Portugal  was,  therefore,  compulsory. 

But  to  ojien  a  passage  through  the  Peninsula,  for 
the  purpose  of  rejoining  the  French  armies  on  the 
Ebro,  even  should  tlie  attempt  be  successful,  must 
lie  a  long  and  sanguinary  task,  ^Vhy,  then,  not 
omleairoiir  to  treat  with  the  English  on  this  basis, 
that,  in  exchange  for  Lisbou  and  the  forti^esses  to  be 
giTefi  up  to  them,  they  should  convey  the  French 
ttimy  to  France  in  their  vessels  ?  This  proposition 
was  reasonable;  there  was  nothing  in  it  wtiich 
was  derogatory  to  military  honour,  seeing  that  Lis- 
lioiii  which  it  was  thus  intended  to  give  up,  could 
no  longer  contribute  to  our  defence,  and  that  the 
army  was  like  a  garrison  that  capitulates  with  the 
breaches  open,  and  after  having  sustained  two  as- 
saults. Yet  even  this  was  at  first  repugnant  to 
the  feelings  of  men  who  were  unaccustomed  to 
make  this  sort  of  composition  with  their  enemies* 
It  was,  however,  unanimously  adopted.  When,  be** 
sides,  it  was  taken  into  account  that  independent  of 
Ibe  disastrous  chances  wliich  would  be  avoided  by 
negotiating,  the  advantage  would  also  be  gained  of 
stipulating  conditions,  which  might  tend  to  pi-e- 
aerve  the  fleet  of  tlie  Russians,  our  allies,  and  to  pro- 
tect such  Portuguese  as  bad  attached  themselves  to 
the  French  cause,  and  must  remain  in  the  country, 
these  two  additional  considerations  won  over  every 
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suffrage.  The  general  of  divisioD,  KellermaoiH  wu 
immediately  despatched  to  Uie  English  head-qnw 
tors,  and  the  army  began  its  march  to  cover  iosbon. 

The    choice  of  the  negotiator  showed 
wliich  was  expected  for  the  negotiation.      K 
mann  bore  a  name  which  was  known 
Euroiie,  in  consequence  of  the  anj^ient   ^^lorr  "** 
£i&ther,  the  conqueror  of  Valmy,  and  jk 

self,  leading  the  cavalry  at  Marengo,  had  deddeiL 
by  a  brilliant  charge,  the  foitune  of  that  immorUl 
day.  In  him,  the  boldness  of  the  warrior  ^ 
ed  with  the  observant  subtilty  of  the  dipiQii;amu 
When  he  anived  at  the  English  advp?^*  »*r1  ^-m^ 
accompanied  by  a  trumpeter  and  an  int     _  t 

utmost  uneasiness  was  visible ;  the  guards  fired  iheir 
muskets,  and  the  regiments  hastened  to  I'ai 
selves  in  battle.  This  involuntary  movement  al  Mif- 
prise  and  alaim  showed  him  that  the  English  armj 
had  not  the  confidence  and  security  of  vicf'>^  ^\  ft 
was  not  Su*  HaiTy  Burrard  that  now  comma i  j 

Hew  Dalrymple,  the  definitive  Commander- in-chirC 
had  just  landed.    He  could  not  conceal  the  satisfacticx] 
which  he  felt  at  seeing  the  French  make  c 
Knowing  neither  the  situation  of  the  anu>    : 
the  country,  he  commissioned  Sir  Arthur  Well— -^ 
to  confer  w  ith  General  Kellermann.     The  latter  hm 
in  conversation,  cai'efuUy  attended  to  those  abrufij^ 
sentences,  which,  better  than  premeditated  speech^ 
expressed  the  thoughts  and  fears  of  the  officer%M4 
chiefs.     *'  The  troops  of  Sir  John  Moore  v 
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at  a  distance.  Tt  wa»  dnutitfiiT whether  so  consider- 
able a  corps  could  be  landed  on  so  difficntt  a  coast. 
The  stormy  weather  landers  us  from  coinrauni- 
GMfng  with  mir  tranHfiorU.  If  it  should  last  a  little 
longer^  we  shall  be  starved.  And  what  are  the  Por- 
tuguese doing?  We  can  expect  nothing  from  them." 
Of  these  indiscretions  General  Kellrrrnan  took  ad- 
vantage*  to  talk  largely  of  the  resouixres  and  energy 
of  the  French,  and  especially  of  the  great  assistance 
they  should  derive  from  their  allies,  the  crews  of  the 
Russian  vessels.  After  a  discussion  of  some  hours, 
he  concluded  a  preUminary  arrangement  and  an  ar-i 
inistiee,  of  which  the  principal  conditions  were, — 

That  the  French  army  should  evacuate  Portugal, 
and  be  conveyed  by  sea  to  France,  with  its  artillery, 
arms,  and  baggage.  ^ 

That  the  Portuguese,  and  the  French  established 
iA  Portugal,  should  not  be  molested  for  their  poli-«! 
tical  conduct,  and  that  those  who  thought  proi>er  to 
dejmrt,  should  be  allowed  a  certain  time  to  quit  the 
country  \^ith  their  property.  * 

That  the  Russmn  fleet  should  remain  in  tlie  port 
of  Lisbon  as  in  a  neutral  port,  and  that  whenever 
it  sailed,  it  should  not  be  pursued  till  the  expiration^ 
of  the  term  fixed  by  maritime  law.  ' 

These  conditions  were  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a^ 
definitive  treaty,  to  be  settled  by  the  Generals-in- 
chief  of  the  two  annies,  and  the  British  admiral,  til! 
which  time  there  was  to  be  a  suspension  of  anus ;  the 
Sisandro  forming  the  line  of  demarcation   between 
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the  two  camps,  and  the  armed  Portuguese  not  lo 
advance  beyond  Leiiia  and  Thoinar,  Forty-eight 
hours*  notice  was  to  be  given  previously  to  tlie  re- 
newal of  hostilities  between  the  armies  of  Uis  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  and  those  of  his  Imperial  aod 
Royal  Majesty,  The  French  negotiator  took  care 
to  insert  in  tlie  act  the  titles  of  his  sovereign,  pre- 
cisely because  tlie  Cabinet  of  St.  James's  did  not  offi- 
cially recognize  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Genenl 
Kellermann  rejoined  the  French  army  on  the  SSd*  at 
Cabe^a  de  Montachique,  and,  on  the  same  day  tk 
General-in -chief  re-entered  Lisbon,  at  the  head  of 
the  grenadiers  and  of  liis  two  regiments  of  cavalry. 

It  was  high  time  for  him  to  do  so*  The  meraben 
and  civil  officers  of  the  government,  and  partjcularlj 
the  numerous  Portuguese  who  had  espoused  the 
French  cause,  were  all  in  consternation*  Some  hid 
themselves,  others  sought  i^fuge  on  board  the  ilrct» 
The  ministers  assembled  in  the  arsenal  of  the  F\Uh 
diao,  a  large  building  by  the  seaside.  The  gai^ 
rison  of  the  castle  had  been  transferred  tliither.  It 
perform  the  police  duty  of  the  city*  The  $hip8  ef 
war  were  moored  near  the  shore,  in  such  a  manner  wit 
in  case  of  revult»  to  be  able,  on  the  one  side,  to  swk 
the  vessels  with  the  prisoners,  and,  on  tlie  other,  4^ 
sweep  the  quays,  and  the  streets  leading  to  the  sea. 

These  precautions  were  quite  nepes*iary,  for  a  |KI- 
pulation  of  tv/o  hundred  thuusaud  souU  was  hoilini; 
with  hatred  and  hope.  On  the  20th,  tJie  combat  d 
Roii^a  became  known,  and  the  inhabitants,  spreadinf 
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themselves  in  the  Rocio,  in  Commerce  Square,  ahS 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  b^an  to  utter  cries 
of  fury  against  the  French.  The  exertions  of  one 
good  man  were  sufficient  to  disperse  this  tumultuous 
assemblage;  this  was  General  Travot.  The  Portu- 
guese loved  and  honoui-ed  that  officer,  because  he 
had  not  I)een  employed  in  any  expedition  against  the 
iifsurgents,  and  because,  in  his  command  at  Oeyras, 
instead  of  oppressing  the  country,  he  had  assisted 
the  unfortunate  with  his  purse  and  his  advice.  On 
tbisj  occasion  he  was  not  afraid  to  trust  himself  in 
the  midst  of  the  populace*  accompanied  by  Brigadier- 
general  Frezier  and  officers.  He  urged  and 
intreated  them  to  tii^|.^*.H\  The  calmness  of  his 
countenance  made  such  an  impression  on  tliem  that 
Ihey  returned  peaceably  to  their  homes.  *^ 
•'But  as  the  danger  was  still  imminent,  General 
TVavot  thought  it  necessary  to  recal  the  thirty-first 
light  Imttalion  from  Almada  to  Lisbon,  though  Se- 
tubal  was  r»crupied,  and  oU  the  country  overrun  by 
the  insurgents  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus.  Then 
came  the  news  of  the  action  of  Vimeiro,  which  the 
Intendant  of  the  Police  announced  as  a  victory,  while 
other  information  spoke  of  it  as  a  defeat.  On  the 
2t{d,  when  troops  were  reported  to  be  coming, 
many  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  went  to  meet  them  at 
th^  Campo  Grande,  uncertain  whetlier  it  was  English 
or  French  that  they  were  going  to  see. 
*«^  In  the  mean  time,  the  arrangen;ent  of  Vimeiro 
erely  temporary.  Admiral  Cotton  refused  to 
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ailow^oF  ttie  ^ew^raUty  of  the  port  of  Lisbon  for 
Russians.  During  the  eight  months  which  he 
blockaded  their  squadron,  he  had  not  failed 
suit  his  government  as  to  the  conduct  which  was  to 
be  observed  towards  them,  in  every  possible  case. 
He  was  ordered  to  detain  the  vessels,  and  send  ib« 
crews  back  to  Russia*  Such  were  the  inslructioiif 
given  by  the  Admiralty,  even  before  an  army  had 
landed  and  been  victorious  in  Portugal. 

This  first  obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of  a  definitite 
convention  gave  rise  to  others  which  had  not  beei 
foreseen*  Instead  of  conferences  taking  place  hh 
tween  the  French  General-in-chief  and  the  coni- 
manders  of  the  British  land  and  sea  forces,  the  nr 
gotiation  was  carried  on  at  Lisbon,  by  Genenil  Kel* 
lermann  and  Lieutenant-colpnel  Murmy^ .  Qnaitcf^ 
master-general  of  the  English  army..  DiffioullNi 
arose  every  moment :  the  negotiations  were  sew»» 
ral  times  on  the  point  of  being  broken  off*  The 
English  General  denounced,  on  the  28th  of  August* 
the  rupture  of  the  armistice,  and  the  march  of  hk_ 
army  towaixis  Li^bon.^  The  Portuguese,  under, 
nardin  Freire,  moved  forwaird  to  Tlncamation, 
Mafra,  Bacellar's  Portuguese  corps  was 
to  eml>ark  in  boats  at  Santarem*  and  endeavour  I 
surpi^ise  the  Hanoverian  legion  at  Soi^vem*  Tl| 
Count  of  Castro  Marim,  with  six  thousand  nien 
the  armies  of  Alemtejo  and  Algarve,  marched 
Evnii  fnwords  the  Tagiis»  t'olonei  X^pei&  bin 
adi^    Palmela,    and    occupied  ;4Setubal  with 
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of  ferocious  pedsanti,'  who  murdered  tbe  French  aid- 
decamp,  Marlier,  whom  General  Graindorge  had 
sent  to  thein  with  a  flag  of  truce*  At  the  same 
time  General  Bereijfurd  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  from  Cadiz»  with  the  foilj^second  regiment^ 
The  eleven  tliousand  men  under  Sir  John  Moof«! 
also  landed  at  Maceira ;  and  Admiral  Cotton 
pressed  Sir  Hew  DaUyinple  to  detach  a  part  of  liis 
corps  to  Setuhal,  to  join  tlie  Portuguese  of  Aleoi^ 
tejo,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French  to  Elvas. 
4irThe  fii  Qiness  of  Junot  wag  still  greater  than  the 
danger  of  his  situation*  He  said  to  the  RussianSp 
**  You  have  six  thousand  five  hundred  soldiers  and 
sailors  ;  you  do  not  want  more  than  a  thousand  for 
the  duty  of  your  ships  while  they  ai*e  at  anchor; 
form  them  into  six  large  battalions*  With  thii 
reinforcement^  I  will  wait^  either  for  succours  from 
Fiance,  for  the  temjiestuous  season*  or  for  a  conven- 
tioB  which  will  save  my  army  and  your  squadron.*' 
To  the  English  he  said,  **  Take  back  your  treaty, 
I  am  not  in  need  of  it ;  I  will  defend  the  streets  of 
Losbon  inch  by  inch ;  I  will  bum  all  that  1  am  ob- 
liged to  leave  to  you,  and  you  will  see  what  it  will 
fX>styou  to  win  the  rest/'  -i* 

So  he  would  have  done.  Siniavin  preferred 
treating  sejmrately  with  the  EngUsh,  and  giving  up 
hia  vessels  to  lhem#  to  running  with  the  French  Ji 
msk  which  might  have  insured  glory  and  safely. 
The  question  as  to  the  Russians  being  thus. pit 
aside,  was  a  great  step  towai*ds  a  definitive  couveii 
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tlnn.  TbA  cbnVention  could  be  nothing  mott  i 
n  develojiement  of  the  conditions  clearly  sti( 
in  the  arrangement  of  Vimeiro,  which  arrang 
was  protected  in  the  army  by  the  military  popmb- 
lity  of.  General  Wellesley,  by  wham  it  was  signed. 
Some  modifications  were  agreed  to  by  both  parties, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  transports.  The  num* 
ber  of  artillery  and  cavalry  horses,  which  the  aj  my 
was  to  take  with  it,  was  reduced  to  six  hundreil; 
It  was  also  decided,  that  the  French  merchants  esta- 
blished at  Lisbon  should  not  remove  the  merchiii* 
disc  which  constituted  their  property^  but  only  be 
allowed  to  dispose  of  it.  All  the  other  stipulatiom 
favourable  to  the  French,  and  to  the  Porttiguisse 
who  hatl  taken  part  with  them,  were  preserved, 
and  even  enlarged,  in  the  definitive  convenlion  rf 
evacuationi  signed  on  the  30th  of  August,  wWek 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Cintra,  because  the  head* 
quarters  of  the  English  army  were  at  that  placet 
when  Sir  Hew  Daliymple  ratified  it  by  affixii 
seab* 

:^».The  name  and  authority  of  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal,  and  of  the  Supreme  Junta  which  governed 
in  his  absence,  were  not  mentioned  in  the  Conv€ 
fion  of  Cintra.  No  thought  was  taken  of  dair 
t^ie  Portuguese  soldiers  or  ^ailora,  or  the 
who  were  detained  in  France*  The  Engliiah  geoerab 
dbpensed  with  consulting,  as  to  the  Iraattjv 

^^  See  Kot<*a  anci  llhistralionfi,  Na»'  XXXI.  at  ' 
rdume- 
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who  had  not  assisted  them  to  fight*  All  was  settled 
without  the  participation  of  the  Portuguese.  They, 
houever,  loudly  remonstrated,  Bernardin  Freire 
and  the  Count  of  Castro  Mariin  fortnally  jn'otested 
against  several  orticles  of  tlie  convention,  especially 
against  that  which,  lu  contempt  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  secured  impunity  and  safety  to 
all  the  partisans  of  the  French,  On  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lisbon  there  arose  accusations  and 
murmurs,  because  they  supposed  the  French  army 
WM  going  to  carry  off  all  the  riches  of  the  king- 
dom. Murmurs  and  accusations  were,  however,  soon 
drowned  in  the  obstreperous  joy  which  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  country  excitt?d  in  them. 

A  deeper  impression  was  produced  in  England 
by  the  same  event ;  there  they  were  intoxicated 
with  the  success  nf  the  Spaniards,  and  not  a  doubt 
was  felt  that  the  army  of  Junot  would  at  least  expe- 
rieoce  a  like  fate  with  that  of  Dupont.  7^he  Con- 
yention  of  Cintia  was  received  with  such  signs  of 
indignation  and  grief  as  had  never  before  l^een  ma- 
nifested, not  even  far  the  convention  of  Closter-Se- 
ven,  in  the  Seven  Years*  M^ar,  or,  mom  recently,  for 
the  capittilations  of  the  Helder  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  journalists  suri-onnded  their  papers  with  black 
boi^lers,  in  token  of  public  mourning ;  and  innu- 
marable  caricatures  appeared,  in  which  three  gib- 
bets were  raised,  for  the  three  generals  who  had  sue- 
ceeded  each  other  in  the  chief  coiumand.  The 
Common   Council  of  the  city  of  London  assembled 
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constitutionally,  and  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  throne 
its  complaints  against  an  act  which  it  declared  to  be 
**  disgraceful  to  the  British  name,  and  injurious  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  British  nation/*  Other 
litical  bodies,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  spoke  the  i 
language.  In  compliance  with  this  burst  of  pol 
opinion,  the  Government  was  obliged  to  submit 
convention  of  Cintra  to  a  solemn  enquiry . 

This  same  public  opinion,  under  the  influence 
a  representative   constitution.  Mould   not   have 
lowed   responsible   ministers   to   violate    a 
given,  and  drawn  up  in  writing.     The  cmiTentioft 
was  faithftilly  executed,  as  far  as  depended  on 
English  authorities.     The  French  troops  could  i 
be  immediately  embarked,  because  the   trans 
which  were  to  convey  them  to  France,  the  same 
had  brought   the  British  trcKJps  to   Portugal,  h^ 
not  their  supply  of  provisions  ready.      The  fo 
which  the  French  now  spent  at  Lisbon,   was 
the  least  difficult  period  of  the  occupation* 
Portuguese  insurgents  arrived  there  in  swarms, 
dizened  w  itii  feathers  and  ribands,  wearing  on 
arms  as  many  scarfs  as  they  pretended  to  have 
enemies,  and  having  their  hats  ornamented  with  tl 
darling  motto,  Death  to  the  French !     Nothing 
heard  in  the  streets  but  crackers,  musket  and 
tol  firing,  and  sanguinary  cries.      The  French 
was  encamped  in  the  squares  and  on   the  he 
with  batteries  pointed  towards  the  principal 
Though  its  discipline  overawed  its  eneniieji,  yet 
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.patrols  were  hourly  attacked,  and  soldiers  were  as- 
Ba^sinated.  Tlii;*  state  of  things  lE^ted  till  the  mid- 
dle of  Septcmlier,  at  which  epoch  the  troops  went  on 
I'  board,  and  the  transports  put  to  sea* 
The  garrisons  of  Elvas  and  Almeida  did  not  arrive 
in  time  to  embark  with  the  army.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  convention  of  Cintra  i^eached  Badajo^, 
the  Spaniards  thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  seize  upon  Elvas,  General  Galluzo,  who  com- 
inanded  the  army  of  Estremadura,  summoned  the 
fortress  repeatedly.  It  had  for  its  governor  a  firm 
and  vigilant  officer,  Girod  de  Novilars,  chief  of  batta- 
lion of  engineer's,  who  treated  the  summonses  with 
I  contempt.  On  the  7th  of  September,  six  thousand 
Spaniards  arrived  before  Elvas,  with  a  numerous 
train  of  field  artillery.  On  tlie  9th,  they  completed 
the  investment  of  the  place.  The  governor  evacu- 
ated the  town,  the  defences  of  which  had  long  been 
kin  ruins:  he  left  a  company  in  Fort  Saint  Lucia, 
and  shut  himself  up,  with  the  remainder  of  his  gar- 

»rison,  in  Fort  la  Lippe,  which  commands  Elvas  and 
the  country.  The  Spaniards  again  summoned  the^ 
governor,  and  meeting  with  no  better  success  than^ 
before,  opened  a  cannonade  from  the  summit  of  the 
Serra  de  Maleffe,  However,  on  the  20th  of  Seji- 
tember,  an  English  regiment  arrived  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  place.  The  governor  then  departed, 
taking  with  him  not  merely  the  garrison  of  Elvas, 
but  also  the  French  civil  and  military  officers  who 
had  been  detained  for  four  months  at  Badajoz,  and 
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who  were  given  up  in  consequence  of  an  arra 
inent  concluded  at  Lisbon,  by  General  Kellern 
through  the  intervention  of  Uie  English.     The  j 
rison  of  Elvas  embarked,  on  the  17th  of 
at  Aldea  Gallega,  opposite  Lisbon. 

When  Bacellar's  corps  descended  into  Loi 
Beira,  he  took  with  him  aO  the  troops  of 
line  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  militia,  Thi 
remained  before  Ahneida  only  the  second 
of  the  mtUtia  of  Guarda.  This  troop  .was  ported 
in  the  vUlage  of  Junca,  a  league  from  the  pboe* 
A  party  of  the  garrison  made  a  sally  on  the  ISlk 
of  August,  the  Emperor's  birth-day,  surprised  Uie 
militia,  killed  several  of  them,  and  put  the  ren 
to  flight.  After  this  rout,  the  Portuguese  contented 
themselves  with  watching  Ahiieida  at  a  distance,  ud 
falling  upon  straggling  individueds,  belonging  to  the 
weak  detachments  which  were  sent  out  from  the  place, 
A  warlike  monk,  brother  Jose  de  la  Madre  de  l>i», 
poisoned,  with  a  mixtuie  of  nux  vomica  and  UiBe« 
some  springs  near  the  glacis,  at  which  the  soldieis  oc- 
casionally quenched  their  thirst,  and  a  tanks  at  whkb 
the  cattle  belonging  to  the  garrison  were  watered 

Eai'ly  in  October,  Almeida  was  given  up  to  the 
English,  in  execution  of  the  convention  of  Cintra* 
and  the  garrison  was  marched  to  Oporto,  to  be  em* 
barked  there.  The  presence  of  fourteen  hundred  *n»- 
ed  French  occasioned  a  more  violent  liot  than  any 
that  had  occurred  during  the  first  scenes  of  tlie  Por- 
tuguese restoration.     More  than  fifteen  thousand  rf 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  country  rushed 
upon  the  unfortunate  soldiers,  who  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
two  hundred  English  by  whom  they  were  escorted. 
They  had  only  time  to  seek  an  asylum  on  board  the 
English  vessels  in  the  river.  The  assailants  em- 
barked in  boats,  surrounded  the  ships,  and  tried 
to  board  them.  The  soldiers  had  only  sixty  car- 
tridges per  man  for  their  defence.  The  bishop 
and  the  ixiagistrates  interposed-  Their  influence, 
hawever,  would  have  been  unavailing  but  for 
ttie  presence  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  colonel  of  a 
newly-levied  Portuguese  corps,  called  the  Lusita- 
nian  Legion,  which  was  then  organizing  at  Opor- 
to, at  the  expense  of  England.  This  generous  ene- 
my  succeeded,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  in  res- 
cuing the  luckless  French  from  the  rage  of  the  people* 
But  he  could  only  save  their  lives*  Disarnied  and 
despoiled,  the  garrison  of  Almeida  was  conveyed  by 
sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  %vhcre,  on  the  18th 
of  October,  it  rejoined  the  gamson  of  Elvas  and  a 
part  of  the  eighty-sixth  regiment,  which  had  been 
separated  from  the  convoy  by  a  tempest,  and  forced 
to  put  back  to  Lisbon. 

At  the  same  period  the  army  which  had  borne 
the  name  of  the  Array  of  Portugal,  was  disembark- 
ed on  the  French  coast.  The  Duke  of  Abrantes 
landed  at  Rocheile,  and,  with  him  or  after  him. 
Uiree  thousand  men*  The  rest  of  the  army  was 
'  conveyed  to  Quiberon,  in  pui^uance  of  orda^s  from 
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the  English  Government,  received  during  the 
sage.    Quiberon  and  L'Orient  Ijeing  the  points  nn 
distant  from  Spain,  at  which,  according  to  the  sti- 
pulations of  the  Convention  of  Cintra,   the  Freodi 
could  be  put  on  shore.     Quiberon  was  preferred^  as 
offering  more   difficulties  to  the  landing,  and  ksi 
resources  for  supplying  the  troops  with  provision^H 
thus  delajdng,  as  much  as  possible,  their  return  t^^ 
the  Peninsula. 

Twenty-nine  thousand  men   had   been   sent 
Portugal  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  namely,  twem 
five  thousand  with  General  Junot,  and  four  thoi 
who  subsequently  rejoined  the  regiments,  from  ^ 
hospitals   and  depots.      Three   thousand    perishedt 
either  of  fatigue  on  the  road  from  Bayonne  to  Lis- 
bon, and  in  the  marches  during  the  burning  si 
of  1808,  or  assassinated  individually  by  the  P< 
guese  peasants,  or  of  a  natui'al  death  in  the  hos] 
Two  thousand  fell  in  the  field  of  battle,   or 
made  prisoners  in  various  engagements.     Tm  o  tl 
sand  of  those  who  weix!  embarked  never  arrived 
pail  of  them  being  lost  at  sea,  with  the  vessels  wl 
contained  them,  and  the  rest,  who  were  Swiss,  de- 
serting to  the  English  array.    Twenty-two  thottsaod 
returned   to   France.     They  departed  from  thence 
inexperienced    conscripts ;    they    came    back    well- 
trained,  warlike  soldiers :  and  they  took  their  place 
in  the  columns  of  the  Grand  Army,  which  was 
versing  Fmnce  on  its  way  to  the  Spanish  Penini 
to  retrieve  the  disasters  of  the  campaign. 
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BOOK  FIRST. 

No.  I. 

See  Page  8. 

WOTS  DBLIVKRBD  TO  THE  PORTUOUBSB  OOYBRNXSNT  BT  THB 
PIB8T  8BCRBTARY  OF  LBOATION,  ACTING  AS  IIINIITBB  PLB« 
NIPOTBNTIARY  OF  FRANCE. 

Thb  underdgned  has  received  orders  to  declare,  that  if, 
by  the  1st  of  September  next.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal  has  not  shown  his  intention  of  withdraw- 
ing from  English  influence,  by  declaring,  without  delay,  war 
•gainst  England,  dismissing  the  minister  of  His  Britannic 
Mi^tj,  recalling  the  Portuguese  ambassador  from  London,  de- 
taining as  hostages  the  English  established  in  Portugal,  oon- 
iscating  the  English  merchandize,  shutting  his  ports  to  English 
TCSsels,  and,  in  short,  uniting  his  fleets  with  those  of  the  Con- 
tiaental  powers,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Porti^al  will  be  considered  as  having  renounced  the  Continen-' 
tsl  System,  and  in  that  case,  the  undersigned  has  orders  to  do* 
mand  his  passports,  and  to  withdraw  by  declaring  war. 

^irdiL,  II.  2  N 
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The  yjidersignedj  on  considering  the  motives  which 
determine  the  Court  of  Portugal  at  the  present  juncture, CHWk 
hut  hope  that,  enlightened  hy  wise  counsels,  it  will  enbrict 
openly  and  without  reserve,  the  political  sjsXem  most  oonfocifr- 
able  to  its  dignity  and  interests,  and  tliat  it  will  at  k&t  opealj 
decide  on  making  common  cause  with  all  the  govemmentft  af  tibf 
Continent,  against  the  oppressors  of  the  seaj  and  the  em 
of  the  navigation  cf  all  nations. 

Lithon,  August  \^h,  1807.  Raynxtal 


No.  II. 
See  Page  15. 

SECRBT  TBBATY  BETWEEN  HIS  MAJESTY  THB  RftfP£ROlI  OF  TW 
FnBNCBi  AND  HIB  CATHOLIC    MAJKSTTT  THB    KINO  OF  SpjfV 

Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  &c.  6ra.,  Bavittgtiii 

and  examined  the  treaty  concluded  and  signed  at  FoaCatoebtfla, 
October  27i  by  Michael  Duroc,  General  of  Divl&iooj  GmiA- 
Marshal  of  the  Palace,  &c.  &:c«  in  virtue  of  the  full  pomvo 
given  by  us  to  bim  to  this  effect,  with  Don  Eugenio  IsqiuMi 
de  Ribera  y  Lesaun,  Honorary  Coaocillor  of  State  of  Hi^  Jb- 
jesty  the  King  of  Spain,  furnished  equally  with  full  pciwco  kf 
his  Sovereign,  which  treaty  is  conceived  as  foliowa : — 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French^  Kiog  of  Itmlf »  &e. 
&c.  and  Hitt  Catholic  3f ajesty  the  King  of  Spain,  being  eariiiiiljr 
desirous  of  regulating  the  interests  of  both  their  States,  and  li 
determine  the  future  condition  of  Portugal  in  a  ni^amer  cod- 
formable  with  the  policy  of  the  two  nations,  have  appointed  M 
their  Ministers  Pleniixttentiuriesi  viz*  on  the  part  uf  His  Ida* 
jesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French »  Michael  Dnroc,  G«nfinl  rf 
Division >  Grand- JIarshal  of  the  Palace,  &c.  &c.;  and  ozi  tk 
part  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  S--  v-  Hon  Et^^»aii» 
Is^uierdo  de  Ribero  y  Lezaun,  Honorary  (  .of  Stiirf 

&0.  &€«,  who,  after  having  exchanged  thtsir  credentialap  agreai 
on  the  following  article*:  — 


^r NOTES   AND   ILLUfiTKATIONS. 

I.  The  pronncea  between  MInlio  ssd  Doturo,  with  the  etiy 
of  Oporto,  shall  be  bestowed,  in  fiiH  sovereignty  and  possession, 
on  Hi«  Majesty  the  King  of  Etruria,  with  the  title  of  King  of 
Northern  Lusitania* 

II.  The  kingdom  of  Alemtejo  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Al* 
garres^  shall  be  giTen^  in  fnll  sovereignty  and  possession^  to  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  to  enjoy  ihem  with  the  title  of  Prinee  of 
Algarves. 

IIL  The  fete  of  the  provinces  of  Beira,  Tras-os-Montei, 
•ad ^Portuguese  Estremadura,  shall  remain  undecided  till  the 
general  peace,  when  they  shaO  be  disposed  of  according  to  cir- 
CWMtances,  and  in  the  manner  which  shall  then  be  determined 
by  the  high  contracting  parties. 

IV*  The  kingdom  of  Northern  Lumtania  shall  be  possessed 
by  the  hereditary  descendants  of  His  Ihfajesty  the  King  of 
Etruria^  conformably  to  the  laws  of  succession  adopted  by  the 
reigning  family  of  His  Majegty  the  King  of  Spain. 

V.  The  principality  of  Algarves  is  hereditary  in  the  line 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  according  to  the  laws  of  sueoeasioo 
•Aspled  by  the  reigning  family  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sfiein. 

VI.  In  defiault  of  descendant  or  legitimate  heir  of  the  King 
of  Northern  Lusitania,  or  of  the  Prince  of  Algarves>  these 
count rie.^  shall  be  given  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  by 
form  of  investiture,  on  the  condition  that  they  shall  never 
be  re-united  under  one  head,  nor  re-united  to  the  crown  of 
Spain. 

VIL  The  kingdom  of  Northern  Lusitama  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Algarves  shall  also  acknowledge*  as  protector.  His 
Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  ;  and  the  Sovereigns  of 
these  countries  shall  never*  in  any  case*  make  war  or  peace 
without  his  consent. 

VIII  In  the  case  that  the  provinces  of  Beira,  Tras-os- 
Montes,  and  Portuguese  Estrt^madura,  now  under  sequestra- 
tioQ,  shall,  at  the  general  pe^ce,  be  restored  to  the  House  of  Brm- 
gansa,  in  ej^change  for  Gibraltar^  Trinidad,  and  other  colonies 
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conquered  by   England  from   Spain  and   her  allies,  the 
iovereign  of  these  countries  shall  be  held  to  the  same  i 
tions  toward  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain^   as  tbe  Kisg  «S 
NoTthern  Lusitania,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Alganres, 

IX,  Ilk  Majesty  the  King  of  Etruria  cedes  the  kingte 
of  Etruria,  in  full  sovereignty  and  possession,  to  his  Miyotf 
the  Empuror  of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy, 

X.  When  the  definitive  occupation  of  Portugal  shall  hin 
been  eJft^cted,  the  respective  Princes  put  in  posaeasioia  of  il 
will  appoint  comnvi&sioners  conjointly,  for  fixing  the  stipolilsd 
limits. 

XL  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  KiDg«£ 
Italy  guarantees  to  His  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  SfW 
the  possession  of  his  estates  on  the  Continent  of  Kurope  to  tk 
South  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Xil.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  Kicgrf 
Italy  consents  to  acknowledge  His  Catholic  Majesty  the  EiB| 
of  Spain  as  En^peror  of  both  the  Americas^  at  the  period  irbich 
shall  be  determined  on  by  His  Catholic  Majesty  for  Hisniiia| 
that  title,  which  shall  take  place  either  at  the  general  peioi» 
or,  at  the  latest,  after  three  years. 

Xni.  It  is  understood  by  the  high  contracting  parties,  tbii 
the  islands,  colonies,  and  other  maritime  posaessions  of  Porta- 
gal,  shall  be  equally  divided  between  them, 

XIV,  The  present  treaty  shall  be  kept  secret.  It  shilt 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  Madrid  wit^ 
twenty  days,  at  the  latest^  from  the  date  of  the  signature* 

Done  at  Fontainebleau. 

October  27.  IBOJ.  Dmoc. 

E.  IZQUIKRBO 

Lower  down  is  written  : — 
We  have  approved,  and  do  approve,  by  these  presents^  «( llf 
preceding  treaty,  and  all  and  each  of  the  articles  Milili|lm|ffl 
it.     We  declare  it  to  be  accepted^  ratified,  and  condrtiutd^  ui 
promise  that  it  ahall  be  inviolably  observed. 
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In  testimony  of  which,  we  have  signed  these  presents  with 

own  hand,  after  having  affixed  thereto  onr  imperial  seal. 
FentsineUeau,  October  29,  1807. 

Napoleon. 
Champaont,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Marxt,  Secretary  of  State. 


No.  in. 

See  Page  15. 
^mcmmr  oontxntion   coMCLaDBD  at   fontainbblbau,  bb- 

TWBBN     HIS    MAJB8TT     TRB     EMPBBOR     OP    THE     PRBNCH, 
AND     HIS    CATHOLIC     MAJESTY     THE     KINO    OF     SPAIN,     BT 
WHICH    THE    TWO    HIGH    CONTRACTINO   PARTIES    RKGULATB 
*    WHAT   RELATES   TO   THE   OCCUPATION   OF    PORTUGAL. 

*  Napolbon,  by  the  grace  of  €k>d,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  Having  seen 
Aid  examined  the  Convention  condnded,  determined,  and  signed 
bT  Fontatnebleau,  the  37th  October,  1807,  by  the  General  of 
Division,  Michael  Duroc,  &c.  &c.,  on  one  part,  and  on  the  other 
by  Don  Engenio  Isquierdo^&c.  which  Convention  is  as  follows : — ' 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  &c. 
&C.  &c.,  and  His  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain^  desiring 
to  regulate  the  bases  of  an  arrangement  relative  to  the  occupa- 
don  and  conquest  of  Portugal,  in  consequence  of  the  stipulation 
of  the  treaty  signed  this  day,  have  named,  &c.  &c.;  who,  after 
having  exchanged  their  credentials,  have  agreed  on  the  following 
mrtides: — 

I.  A  body  of  25,000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  of  troops  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  shall  enter  Spain  to  proceed  directly  to 
Lisbon  ;  it  shall  be  joined  by  a  body  of  Spanish  troops,  consisting 
of  8000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  with  30  pieces  of  artillery. 

n.  At  the  same  time  a  division  of  10,000  Spanish  troops 
illBll  take  possession  of  the  province  of  Entre-Minho  • 
DwuQ,  aad  tha  city  of  Oporto ;  and  another  division  of  0000 
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Spaalsh  troops  sliall  take  pusitesaioii  of  Alemtejo  and  llie  Uik|* 
dom  of  Algarves. 

III.  The  French  troops  ahflU  be  supported  aad  msintiiofd 
by  Spain,  and  their  pay  fiirnwhed  by  Fraoce*  daring  their  mick 
through  Spain* 

IV.  From  the  moment  when  the  oombiiied  troops  haTt  en- 
tered  Fortugalj  the  govemnietit  and  administration  of  thepro- 
Tinces  of  Beira,  Tras-os-Montes,  and  Portuguese  Estremadnn 
(which  remain  sequestrated),  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  nf  tht 
General  commanding  the  French  troops,  and  the  contribvtkBi 
arising  from  them  shall  be  levied  for  the  benefit  of  Fraee. 
The  provinces  which  are  to  form  the  kingdom  of  Nofthers 
Lusitania  and  the  principality  of  AJgarves>  shall  be  adminislered 
and  governed  by  the  Spanish  divisions  which  shall  take  poMS* 
si  on  of  them  I  and  the  contributions  shall  be  levied  on  behilf  if 
Spain. 

V.  The  central  corps  shall  be  under  the  orders  of  the  can- 
mander  of  the  French  troops,  to  whom  also  the  Spanlah  tzodp 
attached  to  this  army  will  be  subordinate ;  but  if  the  Kiagrf 
Spain  or  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  should  judge  proper  to  jso 
this  body,  the  French  troops,  together  with  their  CommamAtk 
shall  be  under  their  orders. 

VI.  Another  corps  of  40,^000  French  troops  ahali  Ve  iugfff 
bled  at  Bayonnet  by  the  20th  of  November  next^  at  latest^  to  W 
ready  to  enter  Spain,  ft>r  the  purpose  of  marching  to  PortQgtl, 
in  ease  the  English  should  st'nd  reinforcements  thexe^  or  thfcitii 
it  with  un  attack.  But  this  new  corps  shall  not  enter  Spilxu 
till  the  two  high  contracting  parties  have  mutually  agreed  oi 
this  point. 

VII.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  rati* 
fications  exchanged  at  the  same  time  with  tlie  treaties  of  thk 
day. 

Done  at  Fontainebleau.  October  27*  1B07* 
We  have  approved,  and  do  approve,  of  these  preaents*  6fe. 
&c«  as  under.  Napo{.gon. 

Champauny.      H,  B,  M^ 
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No.  IV. 
See  Page  29. 

mOCLAHATION   OP   OBNBRAL   JUNOT, 

The  Gk)vemor  of  Paris,  First  Aid-de-camp  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  and  King,  Rnigbt  of  the  Order  of  Christ  in 
Portugal,  General-in-chief. 

Portuguese. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  sent  me  into  your  country  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  to  make  common  cause  with  your  beloved 
Sovereign  against  the  tyrants  of  the  seas,  and  to  preserve  your 
fine  capital  from  the  fate  of  Copenhagen. 

Peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  country,  fear  nothing ;  the  disci- 
^ne  of  my  army  is  equal  to  its  bravery ;  I  answer  on  my  ho- 
nour for  its  good  conduct.  Give  it  the  reception  due  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Great  Napoleon,  and  furnish  it  with  the  necessary 
provisioaa ;  bat  above  aU,  let  the  inhabitants  of  the.country  re* 
Biain  peaceful  at  home. 

I  shall  inform  you  of  the  measures  adopted  for  the  preserva* 
tion  of  public  tranquillity.    I  shall  adhere  to  my  word. 

Every  soldier  found  pillaging  shall  be  punished  on  the  spot, 
with  the  greatest  severity. 

Every  individual  raising  a  contribution,  shall  be  brought  be- 
fore a  Council  of  War,  to  be  judged  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  laws. 

Every  inhabitant  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  who,  not 
being  a -soldier  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  shall  be  found  making 
part  of  an  armed  assembly,  shall  be  shot. 

Every  individual  convicted  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  tumult, 
or  of  a  conspiracy  tending  to  arm  the  citizens  against  the  French 
anny,  shall  be  shot. 

Every  city  or  village  in  the  territory,  where  any  individual 
banging  to  the  French  army  has  been  assassinated,  shall  pay 
a  contribution  not  less  than  triple  its  ordinary  annual  contribu^ 
Hm.    .Tha  four  principal  inhabitants  shall  serve  as  hostages  for 
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the  payment,  and  the  more  e^ectually  to  eitert  eJcempWy  jn** 
tice,  the  first  village  or  town,  where  a  Frenchman  is  flMiMi 
nnted  shall  be  burnt  and  ra^ed  to  the  ground. 

But  I  would  fain  persuade  myself  that  the  Partiiguese  ham* 
ing  their  true  interestSt  and  seconding  the  pacific  viewi  rf 
their  prince,  wiU  receive  us  as  friends,  and  that  particuliii|, 
the  city  of  Lisbon  will  see  me  with  pleasure  enter  its  vilk 
at  the  head  of  an  army  which  can  alone  save  it  £roai  bi- 
coming  a  prey  to  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  Continent* 

Head  Quarters  at  Alcantara,  JuNOT* 

Nov.  17th,  1808. 


No,   V, 
6ee  Page  40. 

BDICT   OF   TBS    PRINCE    RKGBNT   OF    FORTfTOAl,. 

Having  always  used  the  greatest  care  to  preaerve  to  mf 
States  during  the  present  war,  the  most  perfect  neutrahty.  m 
account  of  the  notable  advantages  resulting  from  it  to  the  i^ 
habitants  of  this  crown,  but  not  being  able  any  longer  to  pi^ 
serve  itj  and  considering,  besides^  how  much  a  general  psciii^ 
tion  would  promote  the  interests  of  humanity,  I  have  resolTcd  far 
this  end  to  accede  to  the  cause  of  the  Continent  by  joiniiig  wttk 
His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  King  of 
Italy,  and  with  His  Catholic  Majesty,  in  order  to  contribute  u 
far  as  18  in  my  power  to  the  acceleration  of  a  general  peace.  T« 
this  end  I  have  been  pleased  to  ordain  that  the  ports  of  tins 
Kingdom^  after  this  moment,  shall  be  shut  against  the  entr?  of 
the  ships  of  Great  Britain^  as  well  commercial,  as  of 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  Mafra,  October  20,  1807. 
i^  The  Pbj* 
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No.  VL 
See  Page  46 

OFFICIAL    DECLARATION   OP   THR    BLOCKADE   OF  Tfffi    MOOTS 
OP   THE    TAG  US. 

I  HEAEBY  make  kaown  to  all  concerned^  that  as  it  is  notoriotxi 
that  the  ports  of  Portugal  are  shut  ag:iiiu»t  the  flag  of  Great 
Bntain^  and  that  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  bia  Britaimic 
Majesty  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon  has  cjuitted  that  capital ,  con- 
formably to  the  instructions  sent  by  the  undersigned  Vice-ad- 
miral of  the  Blue,  commander-in-chief, —  the  mouth  of  the  Tagua 
is  declared  in  a  state  of  strict  blockade.  I  hereby  inform  the 
Portuguese  government,  that  orders  are  given  that  this  mea- 
nure  be  rigorously  executed,  so  long  as  the  present  state  of 
misunderstanding  ejtista.  The  consuls  of  neutrals  will  inform 
their  governments  in  proper  time,  that  the  river  is  in  a  state  of 
blockade^  and  that  all  the  measures  authorized  by  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  the  respective  treaties  between  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty and  neutral  (itates^,  will  be  taken  against  vessels  attempt- 
ing to  enter. 

Given  on  board  the  Htbernia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagui, 
NoTember  20,  1807-  W.  Sidnet  Smith. 


No,  VIL 
See  Page  50. 

OXCBBB  OF  THE  PRINCE  REGENT  OF  PORTUOAL,  BT  WHICH 
BS  DRCLAHBS  HIS  INTfiNTIOK  OF  TRANSPORTING  HIS 
OOURT  TO  BSAZIL,  AND  0r  FORMING  A  COUNCIL  OF  OO- 
VKRNMEMT   DURING    HIA  AB8KNCK. 

ArTEa  having  exerted  to  no  purpose,  ail  my  efforts  for  pre- 
senring  an  advantageous  neutrality  to  my  faithful  and  beloved 
vaMals ;  after  having,  to  attain  this,  sacrificed  all  my  treasures, 
and  been  led,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  my  subjects,  to  shut  my 
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ports  to  tny  auctent  and  loyal  all?  the  King  of  Great 
s^e  advancing  towards  the  interior  of  my  states,  th 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  &ofn  whom*  tt  \ai 
territory  ia  not  contiguous  to  mine,  I  conceived  myself  ia  m 
danger  of  attack.  These  troops  are  advancing  on  my  c»|»it!d. 
Considering  the  uselessnesa  fa  defence,  and  wishing  to  prerent 
the  unnecessary  effusiim  of  human  blood,  aud  preftumiog  dtl 
my  faithful  subjects  will  suffer  less  in  these  circumstances  if  I 
absent  myself  from  the  kingdom,  I  have  determined,  for  tJwir 
advantage,  to  set  saiL  with  the  Queen  and  all  my  family,  fai 
my  American  states^  and  to  establish  myself  in  the  city  of 
de-Janeiro^  till  tlie  return  of  a  general  peace. 

Considering  that  it  is  my  duty,,  as  well  as  for  the  inti 
my  subjects,  to  leave  a  government  which  should  watch  over 
welfare,  I  have  appointed  as  governors  of  the  kingdom  daring 
my  absence,  my  well-beloved  cousin  the  Marquis  d^AbranteH 
the  Lieutenant-general  of  my  armies,  FVancis  da  Cunha  de  Mc* 
nezes,  the  principal  Castro  of  my  Council,  who  shall  he  sKt  tki 
head  of  the  department  of  justice,  Pedro  de  Mello  Bra)Tiert<rf 
my  Council,  president  of  the  Royal  Treasury,  D,  Francisco  di 
Noronha,  Lieutenant-general  of  my  Armies,  who  shall 
sident  of  the  Tribunal  of  Orders  and  of  Conscience. 

In  ease  any  uf  the  above-named  should  fail,  his  plsiee 
be  taken  by  the  Great  Huntsman  of  the  kingdom^  wi 
have  appointed  governor  of  the  Senate  of  Lisbon.  Tiie 
cil  will  be  assisted  by  the  Count  de  Sampayo,  and  hy  Joan  Att- 
tonio  Salter  de  Mendon^a^  whom  I  appoint  Secretanea*  Slwald 
the  place  of  either  become  vacant,  it  shall  be  filled  by  D.  Miguel 
Pereira  Forjaz.  From  the  confidence  I  place  in  them,  a&d 
from  their  long  experience  of  business,  I  feel  assured  tb^  will 
perform  tiieir  duties  punctually,  that  they  will  adounistrr  justici 
with  impartiality,  distribute  rewards  and  punishments  aconrdiai 
to  the  merits  of  each^  and  that  my  people  will  be  gorerned 
mch  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  my  eonacienee. 

The  governors  will  consider  thia  as  my  orders.    They  will 
fonn  to  the  present  decree,  as  well  as  to  the  annexed  i; 
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tnd  impart  tiie  neoesBary  infbnnatioii  to  the  competent  aii« 
HMMrities. 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  onr  Lady  of  Ajodat  November  96, 
1807.  Thb  Princb. 


ZNtTBUCTIONa  RBFBRRED  TO  IN  THB  ROYAL  DECRBB  OF 
NOVBMBBR  26,  1807* 

Thb  (Governors  of  the  Kingdom,  appointed  by  my  decree  of 
this  day,  will  take  the  customary  oath  before  the  Cardinal 
Patriarch. 

They  will  maintain  the  rigorous  obserranoe  of  the  laws  of 
the  Kingdom. 

They  will  secure  to  the  natives  all  the  privileges  granted 
them  by  myself  and  my  ancestors. 

They  will  decide,  by  a  majority  of  voices,  the  questions  sub* 
■utted  to  them  by  the  various  tribunals. 

They  will  fill  up  the  situations  in  the  administration,  in  the 
inanoe,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice,  in  the  forms  used  by  me  to 
the  present  time. 

They  will  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  my  faithful 
subjects. 

They  will  choose,  for  military  officers,  persons  known  for  their 
good  services. 

They  will  endeavour  to  preserve  peace  in  the  country,  as 
hr  as  possible ;  to  see  that  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  have  good  lodging  ;  that  they  are  supplied  with  every 
thing  necessary  during  their  stay  in  this  country,  and  that  no 
insult  be  offered  them  under  the  most  rigorous  penalties,  always 
presfeiving  that  good  harmony  which  should  subsist  between  us 
and  the  armies  of  nations  with  whom  we  may  be  united  on  the 
Continent. 

In  case  of  vacancy,  by  death  or  otherwise,  of  one  of  the  offi- 
ces of  Governor  of  the  Kingdom,  such  office  shall  be  filled  up  by 
ths  mm  of  the  majority.    I  eoafide  in  their  honourable  and  vir- 
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tuous  sentiments.     I  hope  my  people  will  suffer  nothing  bj  i 
absence,  and  that  returning  to  them  soon,  by  the  permisnooi 
Ood«  I  shall  Hud  them  contented  and  satisfied^  and  aaioitted 
with  the  same  spirit  which  renders  them  so  worthy  of  mj  pi- 
ternal  regards. 

Given  at  the  Pakce  of  our  Lady  of  Ajuda,  Noveinber  % 
1807.  Tbb  Pbikci. 


No.  viri. 

See  Page  69. 


PROCLAMATION    OF   GENERAL    JUNOT. 

The  Governor  of  Paris,  First  Aid-de-camp  of  Hh  Majefty  I 
Emperor  and  King,  Knight  of  the  Order  o£  Christ  i 
tugal,  General-in-chief, 

'      Inhabitants  of  Lisbon^ 

My  army  is  about  to  enter  your  walls.     It  comes  to  nvt 
your  port  and  prince  from  the  influence  of  England. 

But  this  Prince,  so  respectable  from  his  virtues,  has  suff< 
himself  to  be  misled  by  some  designing  people  who  burroi 
him*  and  has  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  enemies.     H^ 
personal  safety  has  been  represented  to  him  as  uncertain^ 
welfare  of  his   subjects  has  been  totally  disregarded,  and  y( 
interests  have  been  sacrificed  at   the  shrine  of  a  few  QDprixKJ^ 
pled  courtiers* 

Inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  remain  tranquil  in  your  houses  ; 
neither  my  army,  nor  myself.     We  are  only  terrible  to  our 
mies,  and  to  the  wicked. 

Napoleon  the  Great,  my  master,  has  sent  me  to  protect  joo, 
and  I  will  protect  you* 

Head^Quartrrs,  Sacavem,  JvfWr, 

Nov,  29,  1807. 
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See  Page  67  *' 

OBBBB   OF    THB    DAY    FOR    THE    SPANISH    ARMY    OP    EflTltKMA' 
DURA,    DECKMBfiR   S,    180?* 

Frrocity  has  nothing  in  common  with  bravery ;  it  la  alwaja 
m  proof  of  barbarity,  and  moat  frequently  of  cowardice. 

The  greatest  conlidencet  and  the  greatest  honour,  which  the 
king  can  show  to  a  subject,  is  to  entrust  him  with  the  command 
of  his  armies  ;  which  have  been  always  devoted  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  monarchy ^  the  support  of  religion  and  the  lawsi  the 
defence  of  his  people,  and  the  protection  of  his  allies.  \\*hen 
the  Portuguese  Government  gives  us  proof  of  its  friendship,  by 
receiving  as  upon  its  territory!  we  Rhould  be  exhibiting  ourselves 
as  most  unworthily  wanting  to  the  Spanish  character,  and  to  all 
lawa,  if  ve  behaved  ourselves  as  enemies.  War  has  its  rights 
and  its  laws  ;  it  cannot  be  declared  but  by  the  heads  of  Govern* 
ments.  We  the  governed  are  not  authorized  to  fight»  except  by 
■uperior  orders.  All  that  is  done  beyond  them,  is  assasaination^ 
the  punishment  of  which  belongs  to  universal  justice,  as  a  crime 
odious  to  humanity. 

Having  been  entrusted  with  an  im^Kirtant  expedition,  we  are 
moat  anxious  tcj  justify  the  expectations  of  our  sovereign.  We 
are  proud  of  his  confidence.  We  disavow  all  wliose  bad  conduct 
would  tend  to  tarnish  the  reputation  of  the  army  :  such  persons 
I  will  not  sulFer  to  remain  in  our  ranks.  Insults  by  word  or 
deedi  raillery,  or  provucatiuns  to  renew  barbarous  quarrels,  and 
jiopular  prejudices^  I  will  Irremisaibly  and  severely  punish  >  not 
only  according  to  the  positive  rules  fixed  by  the  law,  but  also  by 
the  application  of  arbitrsry  punishments,  the  rigour  of  which  I 
will  temper  according  to  the  importance  of  the  facts,  their  con- 
aeqnences,  the  baaenen  of  the  proceedings  the  disobedience  to 
the  Kingf  and  the  dishonour  which  may  remit  from  them  to  the 
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Spanish  name.  The  soldier  shall  receive  all  that  i 
for  him.  When  any  thing  may  be  wanting,  we  J 
how  to  support  momentary  privations,  which  will  be  ligbfetfiri 
by  the  advantage  of  preserving  a  good  name»  and  by  the  haum 
of  accomplishing  a  great  enterprise.  I  know  my  soldien  po^ 
aonally ;  they  will  not  degrade  ihemselvee*  They  hatv  out 
come  from  Andalusia  with  me»  to  disobey  the  Kin^  and  & 
honour  the  mttion. 

^  From  the  Head-Quarters  at  Badajos,  November  30,  1807* 

Thb  Marquis  obi^  SocamBow 


PROCLAMATION    OP   OSNERAL    TARANCO. 

Don  Francisco  de  Taranco  y  Llano,  Governor  and  Captalik43e* 
neral  of  the  kingdom  of  Galida^  Lieutenant-General  of  tb 
Armies  uf  Hi»  Catholic  Majesty,  &c.  &c«  at  present  Oenenltf 
the  Army  of  Operation  in  Portugal, 

Inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Entre-Douro-e*MmhO|  tad 
of  TraS'OS'Montes^  be  not  uneasy^  but  remnia  tranquil.  Tbe 
Spanish  army  which  I  command,  will  not  trouble  you  in 
laws  and  customs.  Behave  to  it  with  the  kindness  which 
bravery  and  humane  character  deserve,  and  yon  will  find^ 
it  reciprocal  sentiments.  This  I  promise  and  solemnly 
gage  to  you,  in  the  name  of  the  King  my  master^  a  moi 
equally  just  and  beneficent.  As  the  general  of  his  armies,  the 
minister  of  hii$  justice  and  hm  clemency,  I  will  be  the  faithfeiJ 
executor  of  his  royal  intentions  :  these  are,  to  protect  yon  in  tbf 
deplorable  situation  in  which  you  are  placed  by  the  absence  «f 
your  Sovereign^  and  to  liberate  you  from  the  pertidious  dominitft 
and  ambltioufi  policy  of  the  English,  covering  their  iiuidicNU 
intentions  under  the  mask  of  friendship.  Be  assured  that  all  the 
meaiiures  that  are  taken,  are  of  a  nature  to  im]trore  yovur  aittit- 
tiout  to  withdraw  you  from  tbe  shameful  tutelage  of  the 
lish  Government,  and  to  organise  the  p)litical  system. 

The  time  is  now  arrived  when  you  ought  to  know  the  trur 
interests  of  your  country  ;  you  will  unite  your  wisha 
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ilWigUi  vith  ours ;  we  shall  all  of  us  together  avenge  the  in- 
juries which  the  treacherous  ferocity  of  the  English  has  in- 
Aieied  on  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  we  shall  be  placed  beyond 
like  reach  of  their  intrigues,  and  you  will  enjoy  the  protection 
which  the  Catholic  King,  my  master,  grants  you. 

Ail  tjhat  I  promise  you  shall  be  religiously  observed.  I  pledge 
9^j  word  to  you,  that  every  Spanish  soldier  who  is  guilty  of 
pillage,  or  any  other  crime,  shall  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
filgoiur  of  the  lnw  ;  and  that  every  native  or  inhabitant  of  Por* 
tpigal,  who  shall  take  part  in  any  conspiracy  or  tumult  against 
the  Spanish  army,  shall  be-  shot.  The  city,  town,  or  village,  in 
;prlBcb  a  shot  shall  be  fired  against  the  Spanish  troops,  shall  de> 
lirer  up  the  offender,  or  become  responsible  for  the  crime.  The 
none  obligation  is  imposed  on  the  magistrates  of  the  jurisdio* 
lien,  or  of  the  parish,  or  the  territory,  in  which  a  Spanish  soldier 
Aall  have  been  shot ;  besides  which,  that  jurisdiction  or  parish 
shall  pay  three  times  its  annual  contribution,  and  the  four  prin- 
flipal  inhabitants  shall  be  retained  as  hostages  for  the  discharge 
of  this  fine. 

If  there  shall  be  no  occasion  to  inflict  the  punishments  above 
declared,  I  shall  feel  particular  satisfEu^tion ;  which  will  be  still 
greater  at  seeing  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  attached  to  each 
other ;  and  that  instead  of  deserving  punishment,  their  conduct 
is  worthy  of  reward. 

OpariOt  December  13,  1807.  Francimx)  dk  Taranco. 


No.X. 
See  Page  71- 

DECREE    OF   GENERAL    JUNOT. 

Thb  Governor  of  Paris,  First  Aid-de-^aunp  to  His  Majesty  the 
Smperor  and  King,  General  in  Chief. 

Inhabitants  of  Lisbon, 
Revolt  is  the  greatest  of  all  crimes. 

Yen  allowed  yourselves  to  be  led  astray  yesterday  by  some 
penoasy  whs  ia  onUr  to  oonqiromiae  you,  fired 
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upon  my  troops,  ^WHf  ♦fe  '^""fe  midst  of  yTO.  *^1mow  1 
They  shall  pay  with  their  lives  for  the  insult  which  they  dntd 
to  offer  to  the  French  colourf.  I  do  not  confound  with  ibea 
the  respectable  lohahitants  of  Lisbon,  and  it  is  Ibr  the  leco* 
rity  of  good  citizens,  that  I  order  ^hat  follows  : — 

All  assemblages  are  forbidden,  whaterer  may  be  their  olject. 
Whoever  is  found  with  arms  in  a  mob,  shall  be  taken  hefm  tW 
military  commission,  which  is  created  by  my  decree  of  this  iff, 
m  order  to  be  tried  ;  condemned  to  three  m on  tils'  imprisamal 
if  he  hfts  not  made  use  of  arms»  and  suffer  death  in  case  he  AiB 
have  used  them. 

Every  individual  arrested  in  a  mob>  who  nhsAl  be  proved  ti 
be  one  of  the  ringleaders  in  a  revolt^  shall  be  puniahed  viti 
death. 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  Head-Quartera  ftt  Liabon,  I>ee«»* 
b«r  14th,  1807^  iumn. 


•«7«l 
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Don  Joze  Francisco  de  Mendof^a,  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  H^ 
man  Churchi  born  in  17^5,  was  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbuq.  Oa 
the  arrival  of  the  army  commanded  by  Junot,  this  Prelati.|MtB 
iished  the  following  Charge,  and  died  a  few  months  aftenrvK* 


JOSKPJH  II,,  CARDINAL  PATBtABCH  op  LISBON,  TO  A1.I.  TBM 
FAITHFUL  ECCLESIASTICS  AND  SECULARS  OP  OUR  PATSIAl- 
CHATE,    HEALTH    AND    BENEDICTIOK. 

•Weabxy  beloved  Sons  in  Jesna  Christ!  Altlmiigli  our  ad- 
vanced age  and  the  weight  of  the  infirmitieif  whidi  it  hm 
pleased  the  Divine  Mercy  to  inflict  upon  ns,  prevem  ii«  N^- 
speaking  to  you  by  word  of  mouth,  we  cnn  at  least  addreftifl^ 
selrea  to  you  as  your  &ther  and  your  pastor,  fts  we  bare  mlfudf 
done  through  the  medium  of  our  enratea  and  our  pre«diei9^  i 
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fauvwii  to  you  our  neotiiDeiitB  and  our  exhortations,  in 
ardejr^  thiit  when  the  fatal  day  ootneap  we  may  not  be  accused 
of  omisaioa  in  an  essential  and  important  duty  of  our  sacred  mi- 
nistry^ the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  you  united  in  Christian 
charity,  in  order  to  obtain  the  repose  and  peace  for  which  aU  of 
iia  hare  occasion  in  the  present  circumstances. 

Yes,  dearly  beloved  Sons !  You  know  by  your  own  rgpm 
Hence  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed;  but  neither  nm 
jou  ignorant  of  the  favours  which  the  Divine  Clemency  haa 
granted  us  in  the  midst  of  such  great  tribulations.  Bloaeed  hmt 
the  judgments  of  the  Mo^t  tltgh  !  It  is  therefore  neocniffi 
that  we  should  conform  ourselves  to  the  immutable  decrees  of 
His  Divine  Providence,  and  for  that  purpoae  we  must  firat  of 
all  thank  Him  with  a  contrite  and  humbled  heart,  for  the  bene- 
fits which  we  are  constantly  receiving  from  His  bountiful  hand* 
Not  one  of  the  least  has  been  the  calmness  and  good  order 
with  which  this  kingdom  has  received  that  great  army,  which 
eoming  to  imr  assistance,  gives  us  \vell -grounded  hopes  of  hap- 
piness. For  that  we  owe  the  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  ao- 
tivity  and  good  mamgement  of  the  General-in>cbief,  whose  vir- 
tues have  been  long  known  to  us. 

Fear  nothing,  dearly  beloved  Sons !  Live  in  peace  in  your 
Inuses  and  abroad.  Recollect  that  the  army  which  surrounds 
yMl  is  that  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy* 
Napoleon  the  Greats  whom  God  has  destined  to  be  the  protector 
of  nations  and  the  author  of  their  felicity.  You  know  him — 
the  whole  world  knows  bmi.  Place  the  most  unchangeable  con- 
fidence in  this  wonderful  manj  whose  like  past  ages  have  never 
known «  He  will  bestow  upon  us  the  blessing  of  peace*  if  you 
respect  his  determinations,  if  you  love  each  other  mutually,  na^ 
lifii  snd  foreigners,  with  a  fraternal  charity-  Thus,  religion  and 
tta  ministers  will  be  always  respected  :  the  cloisters  in  which  the 
betrothed  of  the  Lord  are  shut  up,  will  not  be  violated ;  the 
people  will  be  happy-  Act  thus*  dtarly  beloved  Sons,  in  order 
to  eiLecute  what  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  has  so  strongly  reoom- 
mended  to  you  ;  nz,  to  live  subject  to  the  powers  that  be,  not 

VOL.    Jl.  2  o 
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4Mily  on  tcoonnt  of  the  respect  which  we  owe  theniy  hot  iko 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  our  oenscieiioe  imposn 
onus. 

We  recommend  to  the  cnrttes  and  to  the  rest  of  thedogf 
of  this  patriarchate,  and  we  beseech  them,  through  the  Uipcli 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  use  all  their  influence  to  pvemote  and  pe- 
aerve  this  union,  and  to  give  to  the  faithful  each  instmetioa  u 
will  make  them  thoroughly  aware  of  the  advantages  which  tUi 
conduct  will  procure  for  them. 

And  that  no  one  may  plead  ignorance,  we  order  the  preicil 
pastoral  letter  to  be  read  before  sermon  in  all  the  chnrchei,  tad 
that  it  shall  be  fixed  up  in  the  usual  places. 

Given  at  La  Junqueira,  in  the  Palace  of  our  Residence,  ODdei 
our  seal,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  our  armsy  the  8th  of  D^ 
comber,  1807. 

J.  Cabdikai*  Patbiaigs. 
By  his  Eminence, 

Thomas  Antowio  Camkbo. 


No.  XII. 
See  Page  82. 

IMPBRIAL    DBORBI. 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  FMecttr 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  We  have  decreed  and  tottt 
as  follows : 

Aht.  I.  An  extraordinary  war  contribution  of  One  Him- 
dred  Millions  of  Francs,  shall  be  laid  on  the  kingdom  of  Vtf- 
tugal,  to  serve  as  the  ransom  of  private  property,  under  IfHit- 
ever  denomination  that  may  be.  .   .  ^.^-^ 

II.  This  contribution  shall  be  distributed  by  jntiTindes;  tai 
by  towns,  according  to  the  means  of  each,  under  the  dintedda 
of  the  Oeneral-in-Chief  of  our  army,  who  will  tske  tfa^  nedbi- 
sary  measures  for  its  speedy  payment.  .>     '    ■    - 

ni.    All  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Queen  of  Voitd^  ^ 
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the  Prinoe  Regent*  and  to  the  Princes  holding  of  the  Crown» 
ahall  he  sei^uestrated. 

IV.     All  the  estatet  belonging  to  the  persons  who  accompa- 

the  Prince  Recent  when  he  quitted  the  country,  and  wlio 

not  have  returned  into  the  kingdom  by  the  15th  of  Fe- 

,  Jd(J6|  shall  be  equally  iieqaestrated. 

iven  at  the  Royal  Palace  of  Milan,  the  23rd  of  December^ 

1807.  NaPOL£ON, 


No.  XIIL 
See  Page  84. 

PBOCLAMATIOK    OF   GENKIIAL    JUKOT, 

The  Governor  of  Paris,  first  Aid-de*camp  of  Hia  Majesty 
the  Emperor  and  King,  General-in-Chief 

Inhabitants  of  tlie  Kingdom  of  Portugal  I 

Your  interests  have  engaged  the  attention  of  His  Majesty  the 

Emperor  J  our  august  master ;  all  irreWution  must  now  cease  : 

the  fate  of  Portugal  is  fixedi  and  its  future  happiness  is  se- 

■  eured^  since  Napoleon  the  Great  takes  it  under  his  all-powerful 

I      protection* 

The  Prince  of  Brasil,  by  abandoning  Portugal,  has  renounced 
all  his  rights  to  the  sovereignty  of  this  kingdom.  The  House  of 
Braganza  has  ceased  to  reijrn  over  Portugal.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  orders  this  fine  country  to  be  administered  and  go- 
verned entirely  in  his  namei  and  by  the  Oeneral-iu*Chief  of  his 
army. 

The  task  wliich  is  imposed  upon  me  by  this  mark  of  the 
goodness  and  confidence  of  my  master^  is  diflicult  to  fulfil ;  but 
I  hope  to  succeed  in  it,  with  the  a&sistanee  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  good-will  of  all  the  inhabitants* 

I  have  established  a  council  of  government  to  enlighten  me 
upon  the  good  thjit  is  to  be  effected :  administrators  will  be  sent 
into  the  provinces  to  ascertain  the  means  of  ameliorating  the  ad- 
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uiiiiistratioiif  nnd  establisbing  order  and  eoooomf  in  it*  i  liiiH 
order  roads  to  be  opened  and  canals  ex<^vated»  in  ordA  U 
facilitate  intercourse,  and  make  agrieultnre  and  the  aatioiiftl 
industry  dourkh  :  tlie&e  two  branches  which  are  so  neeeovf  ti 
the  prospi^rity  of  a  country,  and  which  it  will  be  easy  U  wm 
with  an  intelligent,  patient,  and  brave  people.  The  F«tfi- 
guese  troops,  commanded  by  their  most  diBtrnggaAmi  htAm, 
will  sooti  form  but  one  family  with  the  soldiers  of  Maien^tf 
AusterlitZy  of  Jena^  of  Fried] and^  and  ivill  only  be  their  nnk 
in  courage  and  discipline.  The  li nances^  properly  admiiustefdl 
will  uecure  to  every  ofticer  of  the  government  the  price  d  hi 
labour ;  public  instruction,  the  mother  of  the  civilixatiOD  li 
nations,  shall  be  diffused  in  every  province^  and  the  prorincorf 
the  Algarves  and  uf  Beira  Alta  will  perhaps  some  day  haveaW 
their  Camoens,  The  religion  of  your  fathers,  that  which  we  4 
of  lis  profess^  shall  be  protected  and  supported  by  the  sarat  inl 
which  has  restored  it  in  the  vast  French  empire,  but  fretdkm 
the  superstitions  which  degrade  it ;  jui^tice  shall  be  ^dmmaimd 
with  equitVi  and  disentangled  from  the  delaya  and  itrUU^ 
ruJea  with  which  it  was  shackled.  The  public  trioiqtdffi^ 
sliaU  be  no  longer  disturbed  by  a  frightful  system  of  T«*l»fT, 
the  result  of  idleness ;  and  if  there  are  incorrigible  ti  \ 
strict  police  sball  deliver  society  from  them.  LKKitliaociie  bs^ 
gary  shall  no  longer  eJthibit  its  rags  and  tilth  in  thia  alIpefb«^ 
tropolis,  nor  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdotn  ;  houses  of  lifM* 
sion  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose;  the  po<ir  eri|fAt 
will  there  lind  an  asylum,  and  the  idler  employment,  in  li^for 
necessary  even  for  his  preservation. 

Inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal !  rest  secure  io^ 
tranquil  ;  repel  the  instigations  of  those  who  would  fd^  lo 
urge  you  to  revolt,  and  to  whom  the  spilling  of  blood  iMfiiv0 
consequence,  provided  it  l>e  continental  blood  ;  Mloir  ytmr  b* 
hours  with  confidence,  and  you  will  reap  the  fruittn  of  them* 
If  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  make  some  sacrifices  at  tb#  <5nt 
moments^  it  is  only  to  enable  the  government  to  jmprow  yoer 
condition  ;  they  are  besides  indispensable  for  the 
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of  &  great  army,  which  is  neceftaar?  for  the  irast  desigiu  of  the 
grettt  Napoleon.  Hk  vi|^lknt  eye  i&  fixed  upon  you,  and  your 
fiiture  happiness  is  seaifed.  You  will  be  equally  dear  to  liim 
vith  hia  French  subjects ;  but  take  care  to  deserve  his  bounty 
by  your  respect  and  submission  to  bis  wiD, 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  Head-Qunrters  at  LiiiboQi  ibt 
Xat  of  February,  1808*  Junot. 
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Na.  XIV. 
See  Page  91. 

OBI>ER   OF  TBB   DAY  OF  THIS   24tH   OF   APRrt. 

General-in-Chief,  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  crew  oi 
Us  Imperial  and  Royal  lVlaje«ty's  slotip  La  GatuMie,  commanded 
by  M*  Lebloud-Plossan,  Lieutenant  of  the  vessel*  in  the  action 
^rhich  took  place  during  the  night  of  the  23d  of  this  months 
between  the  said  sloop  and  five  English  long*boats,  with  more 
than  150  men  on  board,  hastens  to  make  known  to  the  armyt 
by  means  of  the  order  of  the  day,  the  following  particulars. 

About  two  In  the  morning,  Hve  English  long-boats  iKiarded 
l*a  Gitvoi(e,  at  two  different  times,  and  were  each  time  beat  otf 
with  pikes  and  pistol  shots.  The  tlilrd  doie  the  long-boats  tried 
tiO  b^ard,  tbey  were  received  with  an  warm  and  well-directed  a 
fire,  that  they  only  thought  of  saving  themselves,  by  leaving  to 
their  fate  such  of  their  men  as  got  entangled  in  the  ropes>  and 
who  were  then  thrown  into  the  sea. 

On  this  occasion,  the  enemy  lost  at  least  forty  men.  The 
officer  commanding  the  expedition  was  killed  by  M«  Leblond- 
JPloaaan ;  hla  hat  and  pistol  were  left  in  the  possesaian  of  the 
commandant  of  the  marine. 

We  tost  only  one  man,  who  farmed  one  of  the  detachment  of 
the  Hanoverian  legion  on  board  La  GavotU, 
tr  The    English    wished    to  celebrate   the  anniversary   of   St, 
Georgti's  day.     It  was  not   thus  that  the  French  array  solemn 
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oized  tLe  anniversary  of  their  EmperorV  oofoiiali0fi»  lutd villi 
battle  of  Marengo* 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  Head-Quartera  at    Lisboa*  ik 
2eth  of  April,  1808.  JotoT 


F 


No.  XV. 
See  Page  97- 


X.ETTBR    OP   TBB    PORTUOUESK    DKPUTATION    TO    TBXll 
FBLLOW-OITIZENB. 

Gentlemen, 

The  contideoce  which  you  have  placed  in  the  great  PHner.to 
whom  we  have  had  the  honour  of  being  the  interpreiera  djm 
aentjments  and  wishes,  has  been  inspired,  not  so  tniidi  If  ill 
mere  instinct  of  the  interests  of  our  country,  as  by  thm  ^mm 
of  committing  the  deciMon  of  our  £[ite  to  the  pavrerfitl  mausA 
whose  ideas  are  occupied  with  the  restoration  of  our  ccnsBtry«  • 
well  as  by  the  re*constr notion  of  the  stale  of  Karope. 

The  period  of  our  residence  on  the  French  froniliers^  whkl 
preceded  the  arrival  of  Uis  Imperial  and  Royal  Mttjei^i  t»> 
hibited  to  us  in  its  full  extent,  the  empire  which  this 
monarch  exercises  over  all  hearts.  The  oon&taiiUy 
acclamations  of  his  subjects^  gave  ua  notice  of  tlk# 
which  was  to  crown  their  happiness  and  to  oommenoe  oura* 

His  Imperial  Majesty  devoted  the  first  day  of  hta  amtilit 
Bayonne  to  his  subjects,  (it  is  the  customary  offimag  cf  hm 
anxiety  for  them).     He  deigned  to  grant  us  the  aecaoiuL 

His  Majesty's  acquaintance  with  every  thing  coiinecCvd  wik 
your  situation,  with  your  wants,  and  with  your  iater^ilKf  airtkr 
pated  all  that  we  had  to  tell  him.  If  any  thing  caan  e^oal  Ui 
genius,  it  is  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  and  the  generoaiiy  nl  hii 
principles. 

During  the  time  that  His  Majesty  deigned  to  o^urerac  mtk 
us  on  our  political  situation,  with  the  most  encoitngtag  i 
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Uty,  he  expressed  the  Idnde&t  wi&hes  for  ottr  lui|ipiiieit,  iiod 
ezJiibited  the  most  eleFated  principles^  as  to  the  eniplojrmeot  of 
the  ri^ts  which  drcuinsteitces  have  girezi  him  over  us.  His 
Maijesty  has  not  entereil  our  country  u  a  oanqueroTi  nor  does  he 
wish  to  be  regarded  In  that  light;  he  knows  that  you  have 
never  heen  at  war  with  him  ;  his  empire  is  separated  ^m  our 
country  by  too  great  a  di&tance  to  enable  him  to  watch  over  us 
with  the  attention  which  he  bestows  on  his  other  states^  and 
which  is  sufficient  for  their  waitta^  and  for  the  affection  he 
bears  to  those  who  have  the  happiness  to  be  his  subjects*  There 
are  too  man?  inconvenienoea  attending  the  delegation  of  great 
pers  to  remote  distances.  His  Majesty  retains  no  sentiment 
"rancoUTj  of  hatred^  or  of  revenge  against  the  prince  who  govern- 
ed us^  nor  against  his  family^  He  is  occupied  with  more  noble 
olijects  ;  the  point  at  which  he  is  aiming,  is  to  attach  you,  with 
the  other  parts  of  Europej  to  the  great  continental  ^vhicb 

he  is  establishing,  and  of  which  we  must  form  ^  ring. 

His  object  is  to  withdraw  you  from  the  foreigo  influence  under 
the  dominion  of  which  you  have  lived  so  many  yeara.  The  Em- 
peror cannot  suffer  an  English  colony  on  the  Coatinent ;  the 
Emperor  will  not,  and  cannot,  suffer  that  prince  ever  to  set  his 
fisot  in  Portugal^  who  quitted  it  under  the  protection  of  English 
vessels. 

His  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty^  considering  the  different 
of  your  situation^  deigned  to  declare  to  ua  that  our  fate 
\  in  our  own  hands ;  that  it  depended  on  the  public  spirit 
we  showed ;  on  the  firmness  with  wliich  we  attached  ourselves 
to  the  continental  system,  and  concurred  in  evente  already  pr^ 
pared,  as  well  as  on  our  vigilance  and  constancy  in  re  [Hilling  the 
insinuations  and  intrigues  which  we  have  to  fear,  and  which, 
without  being  of  any  real  advantage  to  the  authors  or  objects  of 
them,  could  only  be  iujuno^ts  to  us;  that  by  these  signs  be 
would  be  enabled  to  judge  if  we  are  still  worthy  of  fonning 
a  nation  capable  of  supporting  the  pHnee  who  would  have  to 
govern  us,  of  again  resunung  our  rank  among  nations,  or  of 
being  bit-tided  with  that  which  is  so  nearly  connected  with  U5 
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hf  its  poeition^  but  £ram  whidi  powerful  motives  ketf  u  m 
distant. 

Yau  will  se€^  with  adaiiration  And  '      '       ;p.  UicKvriie 

diBpoaitiaas^  the  profound  knowledge  t>i  i  .  ^  tv,  who  doa 
Dot  msh  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  a  nation  until  ito  letifli 
have  expressed  what  are  its  wishes.  It  is  the  duty  of  theiift- 
giitrates  and  authorities  among  you,  it  is  the  dutF  of  jon  sH 
to  give  the  greatest  degree  of  publicity  to  ibe  benevolent  iiilc&- 
tions  of  His  Imperial  and  Royal  3Iajesty*  You  will  DotbeBi 
the  assurances  that  we  have  given  him  in  your  name ;  and  irbm 
from  the  bottom  of  our  heartS;^  the  unanimotts  cry  boimt  fistk, 
that  we  wished  to  remain  a  nation,  we  are  quite  certain  of  hw- 
ing  been  there  more  than  even  your  real  representatiTes, 

Prove  to  His  Maje^^ty^  who,  after  so  many  storxasj  has  m»^ 
his  country  the^r^f  J  country  of  the  earth,  thai  our  country  doa 
not  deserve  to  be  the  hsi* 

The  Emperor  is  aware  of  tlie  privations  which  the  tesapamT 
interruption  of  your  commerce  has  occasioned  you.  In  tUi 
state  of  things  there  is  nothing  harder  for  ycm  tluui  ftr  di 
rest  of  Europe  and  America  ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  struggle*  tfe 
termination  of  which  must  indemnify  you  for  the  sufiwnfi  vi 
the  present  moment.  The  entrance  of  a  French  army  on  pur 
territory,  is  an  evil  which  has  not  escaped  him.  His  Imptfiit 
and  Royal  Majesty  is  only  anxious  to  prevent  a  recurreDix  d 
this  evil ;  he   appeared  alFected  at  the  excessive   c  a 

levied  on  Portugal,,  and  his  goodness  led  him  to  givt  ^.^  v^^^  4»> 
surance  of  reducing  it  within  just  bounds^  and  such  as  are  ooio* 
patible  with  our  means*  Our  fellow -citizens  who  had  b^efi 
detained  prisoners  in  France^  are  already  indebted  to  bis  df- 
mency,  for  their  liberty. 

^It  18  by  Hia  Majesty's  permission  that  we  eoiuniuftiGBie  » 
you  his  intentions.  We  are  convinced  that  they  will  be  v^ 
ceived  by  you  with  feelings  of  gratitude*  and  the  most  tiDMt 
and  lively  anxiety  to  conform  to  them*  We  ahall  cootiliQfrl^ 
discbarge  to  His  Majesty*  and  by  his  ordi  i  ission  vlzc^ 

is  no  longer  surrounded  with  diJ^calties^   8i  n  i-^  dlsisiif'' 
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goodness  tnd  wiadom  have  united  to  simplify  oar  greateiC 

interests. 

>    BofoiitU,  April  ^thflWB. 

*'  ■       •       ■  MAiaUIS  DB   PXVALTA. 

MaEQUIS   DE    VALKNfA. 

Marquis  db  Marialva. 
NuHo  Cabtamo  Alvarez  Pebbtra  db  MBLtoi 
^  JosB,  Marquis  d'Abramtes. 

COUVT   DB   SaBUOAL. 

The  Bishop  or  Coimbra^  Inqoisitor-OenerRl. 

Viscount  de  Barbaceha. 

L0UREN90  DB  Lima. 

Jose  Prior  Mor  d'Avis. 

Joachim  Alberto  Gborobs. 

Aktovio  Thomas  da  Silva  Lbitao. 


No.  XVI. 

See  Page  102. 

This  address^  of  the  following  tenor,  was  drawn  up  by 
twelve  delegates  of  the  three  estates^  in  the  name  of  the  se- 
cular and  regular  clergy,  of  the  military  orders^  of  the  body  of 
nobility^  of  the  supreme  tribunal  called  desembargo  do  paco,  of 
nine  other  judicial  and  administrative  councils^  of  the  senate  of 
Lisbon,  of  the  judge  of  the  people,  and  of  the  heads  of  the 
twenty-four  corporations  of  trades. 

Siref 
The  representatives  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  of  that  nation 
whifiih  in  the  annab  of  the  world  is  known,  and  we  may  ven- 
tnre  to  add,  celebrated  by  its  conqnests  and  its  fidelity,  lunre 
ifan  hMioar  to  present  themselves  before  the  august  throne  of 
your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty. 

.    .Pertngal,  Sirel  was  doomed  to  feel  the  rebound  of  the  ex* 
riiWijIiBiy  events  which  have  agitated  the  whole  of  Europe  ;  it 
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hM  been  made  the  innooeiit  victim  of  the  poUtleal  eaawg  ef  ili 
government. 

On  considering  the  interests  and  the  relittion^s  which  oKiit> 
tute  the  present  federative  system  of  Europe^  and  rt^yin^  (cl 
the  benevolent  dis{>os&itit>n  wUch  your  Imperial  Majerty  ki 
deigned  to  manifest  towards  Portugal,  we  fee*!  ourselre^  w»r- 
ranted  in  entertaining  the  strongest  hopes  of  a  happy  fatant; ; 
we  fancy  we  are  already  in  the  enjoymeat  of  it,  under  ti* 
iBgis  and  magnanimous  protection  of  the  hero  of  the  world,  tk 
arbiter  of  kings  and  people,  who  is  the  only  one  who  can  liol 
the  wounds  of  our  country,  preserve  it  firoin  the  danflcr  d 
slavery,  and  give  it  that  distinguished  place  amon^  the  ptmvm 
of  Europe,  which  the  profound  policy  of  your  Mojeatj  ^"^'^  to 
have  already  marked  out  for  it. 

Our  preseut  situation,  and  the  calculation  of  prob^faiiitWk 
make  us  clearly  comprehend  the  causes  of  the  evils  w«  hsu 
suffered,  and  the  only  remedy  which  can  put  a  stop  to  thtso. 

As  the  interpreters  and  depositaries  of  the  wiahai  of  Ik 
whole  nation,  and  in  its  name,  we  implore  your  Matestr  toa^ 
mit  us  to  form  one  day  a  portion  of  the  great  family  of  whidi 
you  are  the  all-powerful  and  beneficent  liead  and  fii**»«>, 
and  we  venture  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  ment  tk 
favour. 

Your  Majesty's  representative,  the  General-in-chief,  and  tk 
whole  army  can  attest  what  is  the  public  spirit  of  our  tip^^ff^ 
which  neither  the  privations,  nor  the  great  sacrifices  whic^ 
circumstances  have  imposed  upon  us,  have  ever  been  able  to 
weaken;  they  have  ascertained  that  we  all  pro^esa  Cowardi 
your  JMajesty  sentiments  of  admiration,  of  respect,  and  of  grati» 
tude,  which  the  intrigues  and  the  insinuations  of  the  eneiai«< 
of  our  tranquillity,  and  above  all,  the  detestable  exanvpfe  of  out 
neighbours,  have  only  served  to  strengthen,  by  der^lnjitng  Ai 
ancient  germs  of  affection  which  have  always  subsisted  betfnMil 
the  two  nations. 

The  Portuguese  have  not  forgotten  that  their  first 
Prince  Henry,  was  a  French   Prince ;  they  are  fully 
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^ba,t  Portngml  outnot  preitfve  her  independcBat^MMnie  her 
andent  energy,  and  Uie  feeling  of  her  proper  dignity,  but  with 
the  aid  of  your  Majesty's  beuerolefit  dispositioitt. 

Uiippy  lihall  we  be  if  your  JUaje»ty  oonaiders  Uft  worthy  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  bis  faithful  aubjects  I 

But  if^  in  your  Majesty  s  elevated  Tiewti,  it  should  be  thoc^^ 
tiuit  our  geographical  dtuation,  or  some  political  motives,  ahouU 
depnTe  us  of  the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness,  let  your  Majesty 
deign  to  give  ua  a  prince  of  your  own  selection,  to  whom  vrm 
may  entruat,  with  equal  respect  and  couAdencei  the  defence  of 
(mr  kws,  our  rights,  our  religion,  and  the  most  aacred  tnteresfia 
of  our  country. 

We  hope.  Sire,  that  under  the  auspices  of  Divine  Prori* 
deuce,  secure  in  the  glorious  protection  of  your  Majesty^  onct 
regenerated  by  the  tutelar  government,  which  we  nnanimou^y 
supplicate  your  Majesty  to  grant  to  us,  Portugal,  fixed  on  an 
eternal  baais>  by  the  aifection  of  the  greatest  of  nionarchsi  and 
suited  to  the  destinies  of  France  by  a  similar  political  constitui 
lion,  will  see  a  revival  of  the  happy  days  of  her  former  gran- 
deur^  that  her  prosperity  may  be  as  solid  as  your  glairy^  and 
eternal  like  your  name  f 

I         Batfonne,  May  24/A,  1808* 

P^^^  No.  XVII. 

See  Page  102. 
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The  Portuguese,  remembering  that  they  are  of  French  origin, 
being  deaeendants  of  those  warriora  who  conquered  this  lisie 
country  from  the  Mours^  in  1147i  and  that  tlicy  are  indebted 
to  France^  their  mother  country^  for  the  recovery  of  their  inde* 
pendence  in  1640,  hasten,  with  respect  and  gratitude^  to  have 
recourse  to  the  paternal  protection  winch  the  greatest  of  mo- 
narclifi  is  good  enough  to  grant  them.     The  immortal  Napoleon 
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ieigas  to  mfbnu  us  of  his  will  by  the  organ  of  oiir  ^kpuuai  k 
desires  to  «ee  ua  happjr,   and  thai  we    skaald    be  bonsi  M 

indiMoluble  ties  to  the  continental  system  of  the  Eujv|»ft 
family ;  he  desires  that  the  nations  which  cotnpose  thi»  giti^ 
Family  should  live  in  harmony ;  and,  that  ihej  may  aoon  enjoy  lis 
bleMings  of  a  long  fieace,  under  the  protection  of  wise  ffrmt^' 
mentM,  founded  on  the  great  basis  of  legislation,  of  t>ie  lil*rti 
of  the  aeaa,  and  freedom  of  commerce. 

#i>Fortiigueae!  this  is  our  only  interaat,  a»  well  aa  that  wCiW 
other  confederated  nations  ;  let  our  deputation,  therefi«<^  «•- 
tinue  to  b«  the  interpreter  to  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Ma}<«» 
of  our  unanimous  wishes «  and  let  it  say  to  hitn  : 

Sire!    We  desire  to  h^  still  greater  than  w^e  were^  wiwn  *' 
opened  the  ocean  to  the  whole  uniirerse* 

We  ask  for  a  constitutioiii  and  a  constitutional   kir 
l||ay  be  a  prince  of  the  blood  of  your  imperi  '   ~       '  v . 
\  We  should  be  happy  to  have  a  canstitn-  inilar  mS 

respects  to  that  which  your  imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  Ul 
thought  good  to  give  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  WaraaiTi  with  ^ 
only  difference,  that  the  representativeii  of  the  nation  shouHbi 
oJiOBan  by  the  municipal  chambers,  in  conformity  to  our  andcft 
mages. 

We  wish  for  a  constitution,  in  which,  like  that  of  Wi 
the  Catholic,  A{Histolic,  and  Ramau  Religion,   shall  be  the' 
ligion  of  the  state ;  in  which  the  principles  of  the  last  qqa- 
cordat  between  the  French  Empire  and  the  Holy  See  shall  hi 
adopted,  by  which  the  liberty,  civil  toleration,  and  public 
cise  of  ail  modes  of  worship,  are  seGiued  ; 
4    In  which  ail  the  citizens  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 

Id  which  our   European  territory  shall  be  divided 
departments,  and  in   which   tlie   eodeaiasttctd  circa 
shall  correspond  with  the  political  division,  so  that   thert 
be  but  one  archbishop  nnd  seven  bishops  ; 

In  which  our  colonies,  planted  by  our  anceatora*  and 
witb  their  blood»  shall  be  considered  a*>  y  or  de 

and  fbrmiiig  an  integral  portion  ^f  tlic  ,^...r5--^mvin 
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tbeir  representative's,  designnted  Hereafter,  may  fintl  the  placet 
wliieh  belong  to  them  in  our  social  organisation,  aa  soon  as  they 
thall  come,  or  be  able  to  come  and  occupy  them  ; 

In  which  there  shall  he  u  special  ministry  to  direct  aiid  super* 
Intend  the  public  instruction  ; 

In  which  the  press  shall  be  free;  for  ignorance  and  error  hare 
produced  our  decline ; 

In  whicli  the  executive  power  shall  be  aissisted  by  a  Coua- 
ctl  of  State*  and  act  solely  through  the  mediutn  oi  responsible 
mmisters ; 

In  which  the  legislative  power  ahall  be  exercised  by  two 
chambers,  with  the  participation  of  the  executive  authority  ; 

In  which  the  judicial  order  shall  be  iiidependetut^  the  Cod«f 
Napoleon  introdticed  into  practice,  and  the  sentences  given  with 
aipiity,  publicity,  and  promptitude  ;  'f 

In  which  the  public  functions  shall  be  exercised  exclusively 
by  the  most  deaervinjj  natives,  as  is  iixed  br  th^-  ^.^-nnd  title  of 
the  Polish  Constitution, 

In  which  the  estates  iit  mortmain  shall  be  put  in  circular 
tion  ; 

In  which  taxes  shall  be  imposed  according  to  the  means  and 
fiirtune  of  each,  without  any  exemption,  and  collected  in  an 
easy  and  unoppressive  mode  for  the  tax-payers  ; 

In  vvhjcl)  the  debt  of  the  state  shall  be  consolidated  and  s^ 
eured  to  the  fullest  extent*  as  there  is  no  want  of  resources  t^ 
meet  it. 

We  wish,  also,  that  the  orgnnixation  of  the  civil,  financial, 
ftod  judicial  administrative  bodies,  should  lie  regulated  on  the 
model  of  the  French  Empire,  and,  consequently,  that  the  im- 
mense number  of  our  public  functionaries  should  be  reduced ; 
but  it  ia  our  wish  and  request,  that  all  the  discharged  ftmction- 
aries  should  receive  their  salaries  durint?  tbeir  lives,  or  at  least 
a  pension  proportioned  to  the  income  of  their  lutuations,  and 
tbat  as  vaisancies  oocur,  a  preference  should  be  given  to  them, 
over  every  other,  in  filling  them  up. 

Il  was,  no  doubt,  quite  unnecessary  to  remind  tbf  Great  Napo* 
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leon  of  tfaia  equitable  measure ;  btit  His  Imperial  mad  Eoyii  M^ 
jesty,  by  desiring  ta  learn  our  opinion  on  what  is  smiuble  ts «« 
gives  us  evident  proofs  that  he  h  even  more  our  fjitfacr  ikt 
our  sovereign ;  aince,  like  a  gixtd  father,  he  tleign^  U»  cocMdl 
his  children,  and  kvishes  on  them  the  means  of  Mag  ] 
Lang  Uve  the  Emperor  / 


BOOK  THE  THIRD. 
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See  Page  130. 

LtTTBB  OT  FEHDmAVD.  PRINCE  OP  AST(7BIA»^  TO  TlTfi  MtPfiot 
NAPOtEOK. 

Sire — The  fear  of  incommoding  your  Irnpi  ^  <]  Ropi 
Majesty  in  the  midst  of  yonr  exploits  and  the  git'  ^  wkicfc 

continuElly  surround  yoU|  has  hitherto  prevented  zue  from  uu^ 
ty'm*r  directly  what  has  been  my  m(»st  ardent  wish ;  uamclji 
that  of  expressing,  at  least  by  writing,  the  sentiments  of  resped, 
•ileem,  and  attachment,  which  I  have  vowed  for  a  hero  vU 
eclipses  all  who  have  preceded  himj  and  wha  has  been  sent  by 
providence  to  save  Europe  from  the  total  subversioin  whick 
tlireatened  her,  to  settle  her  tottering  thrones,  aad  to  toiUttt 
peace  and  happiness  to  nations. 

The  virtues  of  your  Imperial  Majesty,  your  moderatioti  ami 
goodness^  even  towurda  your  mo6t  unjust  and  implacable  ene- 
mies, have  all  led  me  to  hope,  that  the  expression  of  zny  seati- 
nieiits  would  be  received  as  the  overflowing  of  a  heart  filM 
with  admiration  and  the  most  sincere  friendahip. 

The  situation  in  which  I  have  been  placed  for  a  long  tipii^ 
and  which  caimot  have  escaped  the  piercing  eye  of  your  ImpBTttl 
Majesty^  has  alao,  hitherto,  been  a  second  obatacle  to  prefcnt 
my  ready  pen  from  expresaing  my  wishes  to  your  lmp«uidd 
Majesty  ;  but  full  of  the  hope  of  finding  the  mo«t  powerfal 
protection  in    your  magnanimous  generosity,  I   hare    come  to 
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the  determination,  not  only  of  te&tifying  my  Leartfrlt  ftenti* 
ni^nts  for  your  august  person^  but  aUo  of  pouring  them  into 
your  bosom,  as  into  that  of  the  most  tender  Anther. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  me,  that  circumidances  compel 
me  to  coQcealt  as  a  crime,  an  &4!tion  so  just  und  praiseworthy  ; 
but  such  are  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  extreme  goodness  of 
iitmhmt  of  kings. 

f  Klbd  witli  respect  and  filial  love  fur  the  author  of  my  being, 
who  pOBsessea  a  heart  the  tno^tt  generous  and  upright,  I  would 
never  dare  to  repeat  to  any  but  your  Imperial  JMajesty  what  you 
know  better  than  myself^thnt  these  very  qualities  which  are  so 
estimable,  but  too  often  serve  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  designing  and  the  wicked,  for  concealing  the  truth  horn 
eorereigns,  although  a  quality  so  consonant  to  a  character  Uke 
that  of  my  respectable  father. 

If  the  men  who,  unfortunately,  are  found  here,  would  allow 
hiin  to  know  the  character  of  your  Imperial  Majesty  as  I  know 
it,  with  what  ardour  would  he  not  wi&h  to  strengthen  the  ties 
that  sliouJd  unite  our  t\ro  houses  J  and  what  means  are  more 
proper  far  that,  than  my  seeking  the  honour  of  allying  myself 
to  a  princess  of  your  august  family  ?  This  is  the  uminimous 
wish  of  all  my  father's  subjects,  and  would  be  also  his  own,  I 
do^nbt  not,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a  few  male^'olent  men,  aa 
soon  as  he  knew  the  intentions  of  your  Imperial  Majesty,  which 
is  all  that  my  heart  de^res  :  but  this  is  not  the  interest  of  the 
perfidious  and  selfish  men  who  surround  him,  and  they  may,  in 
an  unguarded  moment,  take  him  by  surprise.  Such  is  the  mo- 
t^te  ef  tny  fears. 

Nothing  but  respect  for  your  Imperial  Majesty  can  over- 
turn their  designs,  open  the  eyes  of  my  good  and  beloved  pa- 
rents, render  them  happy,  and  at  the  same  time  bestow  happi- 
ness on  my  nation  and  myself. 

The  whole  world  will  more  and  more  admire  the  goodness  of 
your  Imperial  Majesty,  who  will  always  find  in  me  a  son  the 
most  deroted  and  grateful. 

1  implore  therefore,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  the  puteniaX 
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protection  of  your  Majesty,  in  orders  not  anly  |o  eMfa  mat 
the  iuuioiir  of  an  alliance  with  your  faniily»  but  to  ■mimU 
the  dificulties,  and  remove  all  the  obstacles  irhich  nty  bii^ 
pofied  to  this  object  of  my  wishes. 

This  gracious  effort  on  the  part  of  yoor  Imperial  M%aq  a 
io  much  the  more  necessary,  as  I,  on  my  part,  am  totally  mik 
to  make  any  attempt  of  this  nature ;  since  it  would  be,  |Mi^i 
represented  oa  au  insult  otfered  tu  paternal  authority  ;  and  mm 
I  hare  only  one  means  left  me,  that  of  refuBing  with  iirria- 
cible  constancy  I  to  form  an  alliance  with  any  one  wbHiW, 
without  the  positive  approbation  and  consent  of  your  loferiit 
Majesty,  horn  whom  alone  I  wait  the  choice  af  a  apooae. 

This  is  a  happiness  which  I  expect  from  the  goodness  of  ptt 
Imperial  Majesty,  praying  God  to  preserve  your  valuahU  Mi 
for  many  years^ 

Written  and  signed,  with  my  own  hand  and  seal,  at  iht  £► 
curiaJ,  October  Uth,  1807,  by  your  Imperial  and   Royal  i 
ty*8  affectionate  servant  and  brother, 

FsKDlNAHn* 
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Goo,  who  watches  over  all  his  creatures,  prevents  \ 
aummation  of  atrocious  deeds  directed  against  innooeal  ^ 
It  is  by  his  omnipotent  aid  that  I  have  been  delivered  fraai  tki 
most  frightful  catastrophe.  My  attendants,  my  aubjecti^  ill 
the  world  I  know  my  religious  habits,  and  the  regularity  «f  Mf 
conduct  i  all  are  attached  to  me,  and  show  me  those  autfki  d 
veneration  equally  demanded  by  the  respect  due  to  a 
and  the  love  required  of  his  children.  1  was  living  I 
in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  iu  the  confidence  of  tlda 
when  an  unknown  hand  placed  before  me  and  iateaiod  am  sf  * 
plan,  the  most  enormous  and  unexpected^  carriod  on  in  ny  ovm 
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fMlace  iifcumt  my  person.     Mj  life,  whidi  has  been  m  often  in 
4afi^r,  appcftriid  toa  long  to  my  successor,  who,  mfatuated  and 
I   Wniiedi  and  abjuring  aU  tho«e  principles  of  religion  which  were 
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imposed  ou  him  by  the  solicitude  of  paternal  affection^  had 
#Pt€rt<l  into  a  plan  for  dethroning  me.  I  wished  to  satisfy 
myself  of  the  truth  of  this  fact.  Haring  surprised  him  in 
mf  Bfiftftinent,  and  found  in  his  possession  the  cypher  of  hit 
•Btfteipondence,  and  of  the  instructions  he  had  receired  from 
tlra  vile  conspirator«t,  I  summoned  to  the  examinstion  the 
of  the  council^  with  other  ministers,  that  they  might 
the  inquiry  with  the  greatest  diligence.  All  is  finish- 
ed, and  the  result  is  the  detection  of  several  individuals^  whom 
]  have  ordered  to  be  imprisoned* 

My  son  will  be  confined  to  his  apartments.  This  sffiictioD 
aidds  to  the  weight  of  those  which  already  oppress  tne ;  but  as 
it  is  the  most  sensibly  felt,  so  is  it  of  most  importance  that  it 
ahould  be  cleared  up.  I  have  therefore  ordained  that  the  result 
be  publiiihed.  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  from  my  subjects  the 
real  nature  of  a  sorrow  which  will  be  alleviated  by  their  loyalty. 
I  iuform  you  of  my  intentions  that  you  may  promnlgate  them 
in  the  proper  form, 
San  Lorenza,  October  30,  I8O7.  U  the  Kino. 

"  To  the  Governor,  par  interim^  of  the 
Royal  Council  of  Castile." 


No.  XX. 

See  Page  13(i. 

Avowai  of  the  growing  uneasiness  of  Godoy,  in  his  let- 

lasquierdo,  his  agent  at  Parisi  must  not  be 

over.     This  correspondence   forms  part   of  the   usefiil 

cjf  Lbrente,  entitJed  "  Memoirs  relative  to  the  His- 

Ihe  Revolution  in  8pain/*  published  under  the  anagram' 

Kdlerto. 

af  November,  J 80?,   five  days   ufter  the  discovery  of 

lu  2f 
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the  conspiracy  of  the  Esearial*  the  Prince  of  tlie  PwMjcinibei 
*'  Madrid  is  full  of  rumour  and  expectation.     It  oocun  to  m 
that  BeauharnaiB  said  that  the  French  troops  would  etbUQA 
their  head-qfoarters  at  Madrid.     I   have  much  to  do  iigaiBftW 
manj^  enemies,  but  the  cannon  will  keep  them  in  ardet/* 

The  18th  of  the  same  month,  his  apprehensioni  wef«  «i 
greater:— "  Matters  assume  a  terrible  aspect.  Be  tecvet  at 
attentive  to  what  passes/* 

On  the  24th,  he  expresses  hi«  ftnm  in  a  mamier  ttill  wm 
decided : — 

"The  commotion  at  Madrid,  excited  by  the  reports iM 
from  the  French  ambassadors,  is  not  entirely  opptmged*  Ettff 
thing  is  shaken,  and  I  know  not  if  my  constancy  cun  i 
80  many  evils.  A  thousand  times  1  hare  meditatef!  on 
up  my  official  situations,  anil  I  shall  carry  my  ideas  into  endh 
tion,  only  reserving  the  War-office  Departroent,  fiittc«  thai  !■ 
been  agreed  on  between  our  King  and  the  Emperor.  I  inlii^ 
puttiitg  the  Infant  Don  Francisco  at  the  head  of  the  AdBiirJi7' 
Being  educated  for  this  department,  he  may  yet^  in  his  pinill 
absence,  be  able  to  maintain  himself  against  the  attaeb  m^ 
dilated  on  this  establishment.  Speak  to  the  Grmnd-dokl  rf 
Berg  about  this,  in  the  spirit  of  my  letter^  for  bis  optnioD  brf 
great  importance  to  me.  You  know  how  fickle  a  nadoo't  rt* 
tachment  is,  and  that  its  praise  or  blame  ahifta  with  t^wi 
facility.  You  perceive  with  what  disasters  I  am  thfcatCBidi 
in  short,  I  am  not  at  all  easy." 

At  the  date  of  December  the  18th,  he  endeavours  la  p»* 
suade  himself  that  should  Napoleon  come  into  Spain,  itwwoW 
be  with  pacific  intentions,  and  he  endeavours  to  compose  1» 
fears.  **  Be  tranquil,"  he  sap  to  Irquierdo,  *'  I  wn  nborecfV? 
thing  ;  the  villany  of  traitors  has  shown  their  charmeterp  and  lar- 
nished  me  with  proofs  which  I  could  not  otiienriae  haft  «^ 
tained/' 

ThiR  pretended  calm   was  of  short   duration  ;    the  Vim^ 
troops  entered  Spain  at  all  points*  and  spread  orer  the  ] 
of  the  interior.  On  February  9th,  1808,  the  PHim»  wf  the  1 
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writes  to  bit  confidant : — **  I  reodTe  no  letter  from  70a.  The 
tieetj  that  you  have  signed  is  no  longer  in  existence*  The  king« 
igm  is  oremin  with  French  troops ;  they  are  about  to  occupy  the 
passes  whidi  lead  into  Portugal,  and  Junot  commands  the  whole. 
Our  remaining  squadrons  have  been  demanded,  and  orders  are 
given  for  them  to  march,  united  with  those  of  the  Emperor. 
Every  thing  is  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  intrigue,  and  appro* 
hensioB ;  public  opinion  is  divided,  the  heir  of  the  throne  is 
haplieated  in  a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  allied  troops  are 
living  at  our  expense.  We  continue  to  pay  the  subsidy,  while 
■o  consideration  frees  us  from  this  charge.  The  Dutch  loan 
has  beoi  made  according  to  our  advice,  but  we  draw  no  benefit 
from  it.     Yon  suspected  at  Paris!   the  ambassador  a  mere 

shadow  I    What*the  d ^1  does  all  this  mean  ?     How  will  it 

end?  I  summoned  you  to  come  and  render  an  account,  but 
yoa  have  not  come.  If  you  know  any  thing,  tell  me ;  if  not, 
make  no  mystery  of  it." 

It  was  after  this  letter,  and  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  the 
fears  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  that  Don  Izquierdo  solicited 
sad  obtained  permission  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  set  out 
fa  Madrid. 


No.  XXI. 
See  Page  144. 

LXTTER   OP  CHARLS8   IV.  TO  THB   EMPSaOR   NAPOLBON. 

Sui,  my  Brother ; — For  a  long  time  past,  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace  has  frequently  solicited  permission  to  give  up  his  offices  of 
Generalissimo  and  Admiral. 

I  have  agreed  to  his  wishes  in  these  respects  ;  but  as  I  cannot 
faget  his  services,  and  particularly  his  co-operation  in  my  con- 
itant  and  invariable  wish  to  maintain  the  alliance  and  intimate 
friendship  which  subsists  between  myself  and  your  Imperial 
sad  Royal  Migesty,  this  Prince  will  continue  to  possess  my 
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Perfectly  persuaded  that  nothing  will  be  more  agreeablf  titDj 
subjects,  nor  better  adapted  for  accomplishing  the  designs  4  oor 
alilance,  than  the  taking  the  charge  mjself  of  mj  tm  tmk  bid 
iJMroefl^  I  have  taken  this  resolution,  and  hasten  to  inlbfai  jm 
Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  of  it^  considering  that  joa  will  m 
in  this  oommunication  a  new  proof  of  my  attachment  to  joo 
person*  and  my  constant  desire  to  maintain  the  intiinale  nh^ 
tions  which  unite  me  to  your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majeslj,  wrtk 
the  fidelity  characteristic  of  me,  and  of  whidi  yofur  Majesty  !■ 
had  the  most  signal  and  reiterated  proofs.     A  continued  ik^ 
matism*  which  has  deprived  me  for  some  d&y^  of  the  use  of  bj 
right  handy  prevents  me  from  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  yoir 
Majesty  mth  my  ovm  hand.     I  am,  with  sentimenta  of  theotfl 
perfect  esteem  and  the  most  sincere  attachment. 

Your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty's  BrotKer, 

AranfueZf  March  18/A,  1B08,  Chauxs. 


No.  XXIL 
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Am  my  constant  infirmities  no  longer  permit  me  to  fopfirt 
the  important  weight  of  the  government  of  tny^  kingdooi,  ai 
require  for  the  re -establishment  of  my  health*  the  advantifa 
of  a  milder  climate,  and  private  iife>  I  have  resolved,  after  tk 
most  mature  deliberation,  to  abdicate  my  throne  in  favwir  rf 
my  heir,  my  well-beloved  son,  the  Prince  of  Asturijia. 

My  royal  will  therefore  isj  that  he  be  acknowledged  mi 
beyed  as  king  and  natural  lord  of  all  my  kingdoms  and  tsvt- 
reignties ;  and  that  this  royal  decree  of  my  free  and  spootAnttoi 
abdication  may  be  exactly  and  duly  accomplished^  you  will  cod* 
municate  it  to  the  Council^  and  to  all  others  whom  It  omj 
concern* 

Given  at  Aranjuez,  March  19^  18Q8. 

I,  THx  Km 

To  Don  Pedro  Cevallos. 


I 
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^^P^^^  See  Page  105. 

^^.iTTEt   OF    tHl    EMPEROR   OF   THE    FRRliCH    TO    FERDTNAKO. 

My  Brother  ; — I  have  received  your  Royal  Highness's  letter. 
In  the  papers  whidi  you  liave  received  from  tlie  King  your  father, 
you  will  find  proo£»  of  the  interest  which  I  have  always  taken  in 
you      Permit  me,  at  the  present  juncture,  to  speak  to  you  with 
aincerity  and  without  dij^guise.    On  aniving  at  Madrid,  I  hoped 
to  induce  my  illustrioua  friend  to  consent  to  some  necessary 
reforms  in  his  states,  and  to  give  some  satisfaction  to  public  opi- 
nion.    The  dismij^sal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  appeared  to 
nie  to  be  necessary  for  his  happiness  and  for  that  of  his  people. 
The  aifairs  of  the   North  delayed    my  journey.     The   events 
of  Aranjuex  have  since  taken  place.     I  am  not  a  judge  of  what 
has  taken  place,  nor  of  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace; 
hat  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  dangerous  for  kings  to  accustom 
their  people  to  shed  blood,  and  to  take  justice  into  their  own 
hands.     I  pray  Gud  your  Royal  Highnesii  may  never  make  the 
experiment  I     It  ih  not  for  the  interest  of  Spain  to  injure  a 
Prince  who  has  espoused  a  Princess  of  the  hlood-royal,  and  who 
has  governed  the  kifigdom  for  so  long  a  time.    He  has  no  longer 
Mends :  your  Royal  Highness  will  also  want  them,  if  ever  you 
are   unfortunate.     The  people   readily  aveni^e  themselves   for 
the  homage  whicli  they  pay  to  us.     Besides,  how  would  it  be 
poeaible  to  try  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  without  at  the  same 
time  implicating  the  Queen »  and  the  King  your  father  ?     Such 
a   trial   would  nourish  hatred,  and  factious  passions :  the  re* 
■alt  woutd  be  fatal  to  your  crown.     Your  Royal  Highness  haa 
no  rights  but  tho^e  which  are  transmitted  to  you  by  your  mo* 
ther.     If  the  process  diiilumdur  her,  your  own  rights  suffer  ; — 
shut  your  ears  to  weak  and  perfidious  counsels*     You  have  no 
right  to  try  the  Prince  of  the  Peace ;  the  cringes  with  which  he 
is  reproached  are  Icjst  in  the  rights  of  the  throne.     I  have  often 
shown  a  wish  that   he  should    be   removed  from  atToirh.     My 
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friendship  for  King  Charles  has  often  led  me  to  disguise  my 
sentiments,  and  to  shut  my  eyes  on  his  weak  attachment. 
Miserable  men  that  we  aire  !  weakness  and  error  are  our  mottos. 
But  we  may  still  arrange  all  this :  let  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace  be  exiled  from  Spain,  and  I  will  offer  him  an  asylum  in 
France.  As  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.,  it  has  occurred  at 
a  time  when  my  armies  are  spread  over  Spain ;  and  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  and  of  posterity,  it  will  appear  as  if  I  had  sent  my 
troops  thither  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  precipitate  from  the 
throne  my  ally  and  my  friend.  As  a  neighbouring  sovereign, 
I  am  justified  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
this  abdication,  before  I  acknowledge  it.  I  declare  to  your  Royal 
Highness,  to  Spain,  and  to  the  whole  world,  that  if  the  abdica- 
tion of  King  Charles  is  voluntary,  if  he  has  not  been  forced 
to  it  by  the  insurrection  and  the  riot  at  Aranjuez,  I  shall  make 
no  difficulty  in  admitting  it,  and  in  acknowledging  your  Royal 
Highness  as  King  of  Spain.  I  wish  then  to  converse  with  you 
on  this  subject.  The  caution  which  I  have  observed  for  this 
month  past,  in  these  matters,  should  serve  as  a  guarantee  to  you 
for  the  support  you  will  receive  from  me,  if  fieustions,  of  what- 
ever nature,  should  hereafter  disturb  you  on  your  throne. 

When  King  Charles  acquainted  me  with  the  events  <^  the 
month  of  October  last,  I  was  painfully  affected  by  them,  and  I 
think  I  contributed  by  my  suggestions  to  the  happy  terminm- 
tion  of  the  affair  of  the  Escurial.  Your  Royal  Highness  was 
certainly  in  the  wrong:  I  require  no  other  proof  <^  it,  than 
the  letter  which  you  wrote  to  me,  and  which  it  is  my  constant 
wish  to  forget.  When  you  become  King  in  your  turn,  you  will 
know  how  sacred  are  the  rights  of  the  throne.  Every  com- 
munication made  to  a  foreign  sovereign  from  the  heir  to  the 
throne  is  criminal.  The  marriage  of  a  French  Princess  with 
your  Royal  Highness  is  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  my 
people,  and  would  connect  me,  by  additional  ties,  with  a  House, 
which,  since  my  accession  to  the  throne,  has  only  afforded  me 
reasons  of  satisfaction.  Your  Royal  Highness  should  distrust 
popular  sallies  and  explosions. 
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Some  mnrden  may  be  committed  on  my  itnggling  toldien^ 
bat  the  ruin  of  Spain  will  be  the  consequence.  I  have  already 
•een  with  pain,  that  letters  of  the  Captain-general  of  Cata- 
lonia have  been  circulated  at  Madridi  and  that  every  thing  has 
been  dime  to  inflame  the  public  feeling.  I  have  now  opened  to 
joor  Royal  Highness  my  whole  mind>  and  you  may  perceive 
tbat  I  am  hesitating  between  conflicting  ideas»  which  require  to 
be  fixed. 

You  may  rest  assured*  that  in  any  case  I  shall  act  towards 
Jim  as  towards  the  king  your  ^ther.  Believe  in  my  wish  for 
conciliation,  and  £ar  finding  importunities  for  giving  you  proo& 
of  my  affection  and  perfect  esteem. 

I  pray  God,  my  brother,  that  he  may  have  you  in  his  holy 
md  worthy  keeping. 

Bagotme,  April  16,  1806.  Napoljmon. 


Na  XXIV. 
See  Page  185. 
AiiMOOT  all  who  gare  proofr  of  their  fidelity  and  dearsight- 


at  this  difficult  crisis,  were  proscribed  after  the  old 
dynasty  was  restored  to  the  throne,  in  consequence  of  the 
enrerthrow  of  the  French  power.  The  pretence  for  this  iniqui* 
Ions  treatment  was  their  submission  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  as  if 
Ferdinand  and  his  advisers  had  not  given  both  the  precept 
aad  the  example  of  this.  The  Chevalier  Don  Mariano-Luis 
Urquijo,  died  at  Paris,  in  1817;  his  last  prayers  were  for  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  his  countrymen.  We  shall  here  tran- 
scribe a  letter  which  he  wrote  on  the  13th  of  April,  from 
Vittoria,  after  he  had  seen  the  new  court  on  its  passage  through. 
It  contains  the  most  complete  exposition  on  the  motives  that 
ought  to  have  deterred  Ferdinand  from  proceeding  to  Bayonne. 
This  letter  was  addressed  to  Don  Oregorio  de  la  Cuesta,  Cap- 
tain-general of  Old  Castile,  one  of  those  who  subsequently  de- 
fended the  cause  of  Spanish  independence.     Two  men,  united 
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by  the  tieti  of  friendsliip,  and  equally  distinguisb^d  fm  their 
noble  sentitnentSi  were  led  to  act  ander  different  buaov 
and  served  their  country  by  different  means,  each  in  the  Itnerf 
duty  which  they  had  traced  out  to  themselves. 

**  My  dear  friend— I  received  yesterday,  at  ticxm^  the  kttir 
dated  the  J  1th,  which  you  sent  me  by  express.  I  immgdiite^ 
mounted  my  horse,  and  arrived  in  this  city  at  half-paat  thfttk 
the  afternoon.  Our  friend  Maxaredo  was  unable  to  msamftmi 
me,  being  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  violent  attack  of  thefOBl; 
the  circumstance  was  so  far  fortunate  for  him,  as  it  spared te 
a  useless  journey  and  the  pain  of  witnessing  a  most  difliigiwtMi 
scene.  You  told  me  in  your  letter  that  I  ahould  be  wfH  w 
ceived,  from  the  expressions  you  understood  King  FenliBii^ 
and  his  suite  had  made  use  of  in  regard  to  me^  and  thit  $« 
hdd  no  doubt  but  that  my  persuasions  and  the  iniermalioit  tkf 
had  procured  would  make  them  halt,  and  prosecute  no  fvtiM 
a  journey  so  dangerous. 

'*  As  to  the  first  |>oint,  your  anticipation  was  quite  uiiiwt 
nor  could  I  have  any  doubt  of  it  myself,  since  the  King,  wta 
he  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne,  bad  spontaneously  6^ 
dared  his  sense  of  the  injustice  and  arbitrary  nature  of  the  peni» 
cution  I  had  endured  through  this  same  Cevallos,  who  ' 
of  the  niiuisters  that  had  signed  all  the  orders  directed  i 
me  with  that  view,  during  the  last  seven  years.  On  my  i 
I  was  immediately  presented  to  His  Majesty,  who  had  ni>l  I 
in  the  city  more  than  half  an  hour ;  he  treated  me  with  ' 
greatest  kindness  and  distinctiont  and  invited  me  to  dine  iHtl 
him.  His  attendants,  also,  behaved  to  me  with  the  grcafei^ 
politeness,  particularly  the  Dukes  of  San  Carlos,  and  InhA* 
tado<  I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  again  meeting  my  frieaib 
Murquiz  and  Labrador. 

"  The  second  part  is  the  most  distressing.  I  beJtere  they  trr 
all  b!ind>  and  driving  on  headlong  to  their  roin.  I  explained  li 
them  the  manner  in  which  the  Moniteur  (which  thev  did  Mi 
appear  to  have  read  attentively)  related  the  distuHnfift  tf 
Aninjuei:,  which  led  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV« 
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them  that  the  hinguage  of  th^e  journals  was  only  the  eicpta- 
nation  of  the  Emperor's  i&tentiona;  I  reminded  them  of  the 
proclamation  addressed  to  the  Spaniards  in  1805 »  because^  ever 
siace  that  time,  I  had  always  believed  that  Napoleon  meditated 
the  extinction  of  the  reigning  dynasty  in  Spain,  m  its  eiistence 
mbsolutely  prevented  the  elevution  of  bis  own  ;  that  this  plan 
liad  only  been  suspended  till  a  favourable  opportunity  should 
offer,  and  that  the  unhappy  differences  between  the  father  and 
son,  which  had  taken  place  at  the  Eacurial,  now  presented  the 
pretext ;  that  the  Emperor*8  plans  were  clearly  to  be 
I  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had  filled  Spain  M-ith  troops, 
flJid  taken  possession  of  the  fbxtressest  the  arsenals,  and  the 
metropolis;  that  in  this  very  city  of  Vittoria,  the  King  and  all 
Ilia  attendants  were  in  a  manner  imprisoned,  and  guarded  under 
the  eye  of  General  Savary,  and  that  the  amingements  which  1 
had  remarked,  since  I  entered  the  town,  for  placing  the  troops » 
mad  the  situation   of  the  barracks,  all  strengthened  my  sus^ 


"  After  all  this,  I  asked  them  what  was  the  object  of  their 
journey  ;  how  the  sovereign  of  a  monarchy  like  that  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  could  thus  publicly  degrade  his  dignity ;  how 
he  could  thus  be  led  into  a  foreign  kingdom,  without  invitation, 
without  any  preparations,  without  any  of  the  etiquette  which 
in  iuch  cases  ought  to  be  observed «  and  without  having  been 
recognised  as  King,  ss  he  was  constantly  styled  Prince  of  Astu- 
lias ;  that  they  should  have  recollected  the  Isle  of  Pheasants  in 
ifae  Pyrenees,  where  so  many  precautions  were  taken  for  the 
imerview  which  was  to  take  place  between  the  Sovereigns  of 
Spain  and  France;  that  there  had  been  an  equal  number  of 
troopK  on  lioth  sides  of  the  Bidassooj  that  even  the  harness  was 

■  weighed,  in  order  to  remove  every  cause  of  apprehension,  &c. 

*'  To  all  this,  my  dear  friend,  the  only  answer  which  I  re- 
ceived, was  that  they  were  going  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the 

■  Bmperor  by  some  territorial  cessioiis,  and  some  commercial 
privileges.  On  hearing  this  answer,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
saying,  *  You  may  give  him  the  whole  of  Spain.* 
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*'  Some  of  them  talked  about  etemd  war  between  tbt  tV9 

nfttions^  of  hmldiag  two  impregnable  fortreaiea  in  each  if  tk 

two  Pyrenees,  of  having  constantly  an  army  of  150.000  ma  a 

foot :  in  short,  of  a  thousand  other  chimeras.     I  merely  tenml* 

ed,  that  on   the  side  of  the  Western   Pyrenees   there  ii»  m 

stronger  place  than   Pampelu.na>  which  in    the  opioioa  o(  tbr 

most  experienced  generals  (among  others^  my    friend  Omvd 

Urrutia,  whom  I  had  myself  heard  say  sOt)  was  not  calcoliSid 

to  olfer  a  strong  resistance  ;  that  we  had  not  150/100 

that   a  ^eat  part  of  the  army  had  been   sent    to  the  N 

under  cover  of  the  treaty  of  alliance ;  that   armies  were 

be  raised,  nor  fortresses  constructed  in  a  day  ;  that  thei 

of  perpetual  ^var  was  mere  raving,  for  nations  had  their  J 

relations,  and   tho!^e   between  France  and  Spain  wezi 

larly  close  and  intimate  ;  that  we  must  not  confound  the  1 

in  states,  with  men  placed  for  the  moment   at  the  head^  i 

especially  when  it  was  now  in  contemplation    to    abolish 

Bourbon  dynt^sty  in  Spain,  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  J 

XIV*,   and  establish  that  of  France  in   its  stead  ;  and  tkit 

they  themselvcd  were  actually  going  to  invite  the  Bmpcfor  H 

do  it*     Infantado,  (upon  whom  I  believe  my  language  madii  tk 

strongest  impression j)  feeling  the  force  of  my  remarks,  widtl 

me,  ''  Can  it  be  possible  that  a  hero  like  Napoleon  should  stiia 

himself  with  ^uch  an  action,   when  the  King  placet   hiratdfift 

his  power  with  such  exemplary  confidence  ?'*     My   teplj  irai^ 

"  If  we  read   Plutarch,   we   shall  find  that  all    the  hercKirf 

Greece  and  Rome  only  obtained  their  renown  by  raising  llita* 

selves  on  thousands   of  dead  bodies;  but  we  forget  all  lhit« 

and  read  without  reflection,  looking  merely  at  the  results  mA 

respect   and    surprise;    that   he   should   recollect   the   OiHm 

that  Charles  V.  had  seized,  the  cruelties  he  had  exerciied« 

sovereigns  who  had  become  his  prisoners  by  the  fete  of  war,  flf 

through  treachery,  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  that,  he  vu 

regarded  as  a  hero  ;  that  neither  ought  be  to  forget  that  wthti 

acted  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Emperors  and  Kings  of  tfcf 

Indies,  and  that  if  we  then  defended  such  aetiona  on  the  tevvi 

of  religion,  they  might  be  equally  defended  now  on  the  tcort 
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of  policy  ;  that  he  might  appl]r  thia  to  the  origin  of  erery  dj- 
aatty  in  the  universe  ;  that  in  the  ancient  Spanish  annals  wtrm 
to  be  found  several  inatances  of  kings  assassinated  by  usurpers, 
wbo  subsequently  ascended  the  throne ;  and  that  even  in  centu* 
ries  nearer  to  uii,  we  found  that  corainitted  liy  the  bastard  Henry 
IL,  and  the  excluitian  of  the  family  of  Ueury  IV*;  that  Inith  the 
Austrian  and  Bourbon  dynasties  were  descended  from  thin  inces- 
tuous criminal,  and  that  consequently  they  ought  to  have  no 
confidence  in  heroes,  nor  allow  Ferdinand  to  proceed  a  step 
farther  towards  France-* 

'*  *  But  what  motive*  at  least  what  apparent  motive^*  said  lie» 
'  can  justify  such  conduct  as  3rott  impute  to  the  Emperar?'  I 
replied, '  thxit  the  language  of  the  Moniteur  clearly  showed  me 
tliat  he  would  not  recognize  Ferdinand  as  king ;  that  it  said 
ibat  the  abdication  of  his  father  was  null,  having  been  made  in 
tlie  midst  of  arms  and  popular  tumult ;  that^  putting  aside  the 
case  of  John  I.«  Ring  of  Castile*  there  were  two  instances  of 
abdication  during  the  rdgns  of  the  Austrian  and  the  Bourbon 
dynaiitiesj — one  made  by  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  (Charles  V.,  Em- 
peror of  Germajiy)  and  the  other  made  by  Philip  V. ;  and  that 
in  each  of  tliese  abdications,  they  had  proceeded  with  the 
-  gKtttafit  calmness  and  mojit  mature  deliberation  ;  that  even  the 
ftepresentatives  of  the  nation  had  enquired  how  far  the  abdica- 
tion was  to  extendj  in  case  of  the  persons  who  were  to  reign 
nfter  them  being  prevented, — and  that  for  that  \*^  reaaott« 
Philip  V.  ascended  the  throne  a  second  time,  after  the  death  of 
Louis  I.,  in  whose  favour  Uia  Majesty  had  resigned  the  crown ; 
finally,  that  it  was  to  be  feared  that  if  the  father  should  protest 
against  his  abdication,  as  effected  by  violence,  and  they  should 
continue  their  journey  to  Bayonne,  neither  of  them  would 
reign,  and  the  whole  Spanish  nation  would  be  made  mise- 
rable/ 

"  His  reply  to  tlm  was,  that  '  Europe  and  France  would 
condemn  this  conduct^  and  that  Hpain,  with  the  assistance 
of  England «  might  become  formidable.'  On  these  three  points 
I  remarked  to  him,  thai  '  Europe  was  impoverished,  denti- 
tute  of  the  means  of  carrying  on  new  wars»   and  disunited^ 
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beoiuse  priirftte  interetitSt  m  well  as  the  ambitiotifi  TiewB  «(  odi 
wyrerejgn  find  each  8tate>  had  greater  weight  than  tlie  nc^niq 
of  making  great  sacrilices  to  destroy  the  fiystezn  adopted  bj 
France  since  her  fatal  revolution/  Am  a  proof  of  thia»  1  Wh 
stanced  tu  him  the  conduct  of  the  coalition,  their  iU-oonetftcd 
plana  and  defections,  and  showed  that  the  result  etf*  thni 
leaguea  bad  been  actually  to  aggrandize  France  still  more;  ikl 
I  law  no  other  Court  but  that  of  Vienna  capable  of  eSectultf 
apposing  the  Emperor's  projects,  in  the  event  of  «Spain  lisiag 
and  being  assisted  by  England ;  but  that  if  Russia*  Gemusy, 
and  the  other  states  of  Europe,  were  opposed  to  this  miA^mt 
Austria  would  meet  with  reyecseSt  and  lose  a  portion  «f  her 
territory ;  we  should  lose  the  whole  of  oar  navy^  and  Spaa 
would  ouly  be  a  theatre  for  war  betv^een  England  and  FnscCb 
a  war  which  England  would  neyer  expose  itself  to»  unksi  it 
was  to  gain  Rome  thing  by  it^  as  England  was  not  a  power 
capable  of  making  head  against  France  in  a  continental  w; 
linally,  that  the  end  of  the  whole  would  be  the  conquest,  ate 
having  produced  the  desolation,  of  our  country. 

'*  As  to  the  second  points  that  France  would  be  dissatisM 
if  the  Emperor  should  act  so  unjustly,  I  entered  Into  roij 
diflPuse  explanations  of  the  character  of  that  nation  ;  that  it  ii 
always  delighted  with  what  is  marvellous  ;  that  it  has  no  oli« 
public  spirit  but  what  it  derives  from  the  impulse  of  the 
government ;  that  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  nation  itstii 
would  be  a  great  gainer  in  its  commercial  intereata,  if  the  So* 
vereigns  of  the  two  countries  were  both  of  the  same  familf ; 
that  if  the  Emperor  confined  himself  within  certain  limiu  of 
sggrandiifiement,  and  consolidated  his  empire  by  good  mprat 
ixifftitutions,  France  would  adore  lum,  would  regard  him  as  hcf 
deliverer  from  the  terrible  revolution  into  which  the  nation  hai 
been  plunged^  would  blesH  hh  dynasty,  and  look  upon  it  ift 
glorious  that  several  of  the  thrones  of  Europe  were  ooeapM 
by  members  of  her  Sovereign's  femily  ;  and  that 
the  argument  did  not  d»j  away  my  siispicions ;  that 
ought  tmvvr  to  forget   that   the   Spanish    King«    were 
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Bourbons,  and  that  they  were  a  brancL  of  the  ancient  Himte 
of  France;  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  Francs 
in  fortunes^  by  the  suppression  of  the  privileged  corfMVra- 
dons,  by  confiscations  and  by  sales ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that 
alniost  all  the  French  have  taken  a  greater  or  less  part  in  Uie 
Tcvobtion ;  that  the  latter^  along  with  the  literary  men^  the 
fevourers  of  reform » the  Jews  and  the  Protestants^  formed  the 
roost  numerous  part  of  the  nation.  They  are  now  freed  from 
the  oppression  which  weighed  them  down  before  that  period, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  would  not  be  at  all 
sorry  to  see  the  extinction  of  the  BourlKins  in  Spain,  from  the 
apprehension  that  one  of  them  might  hereafter  compel  the 
fVench  to  receive,  in  spite  of  them,  a  BonrboD  Prince,  if  Spain 
'WW  well  governed. 

*'  On  the  third  point,  relative  to  the  arming  of  our  nation,  1 
entered  into  still  longer  detaiU,  I  proved  to  them,  that  unfor- 
tunately, ever  since  the  time  of  Charles  V.  the  nation  did  not 
«xist,  because,  in  point  of  feet,  it  had  no  real  representatire 
body  nor  any  community  of  interests  uniting  for  the  same 
object ;  that  Spain  was  a  Gothic  edifice,  composed  of  fragments, 
with  nearly  an  many  forces » privileges,  laws,  and  customs,  as  thefe 
were  provinces  in  the  monarchy  ;  that  there  was  no  public  spirit ; 
that  these  causes  would  prevent  the  formation  of  a  firmly  con- 
stituted government,  combining  the  necessary  strength,  activity, 
and  movement ;  that  riots  and  popular  tumults  were  but  of  short 
duration ;  that  all  these  troubles  would  produce  wonderful 
ejects  on  our  American  colonies,  because  the  Creoles  were 
desirous  of  displaying  their  strength,  and  shaking  off  the  yoke 
which  hod  oppressed  them  ever  since  the  conquest  of  their  coun* 
try ;  that  England  herself  would  assist  them,  in  just  revenge 
for  the  imprndent  aid  which,  in  eonjtuiction  with  France,  we 
kad  given  formerly  to  her  revolted  colonies  ;  that  we  could  not 
Ibrget  the  attempts  made  by  England  at  the  Caraccas  and  oUier 
provinces  of  our  Americas.  Finally,  my  friend,  I  said  every*- 
thing  to  Infantado  that  could  be  said,  as  to  the  dangerous  cott* 
sequences   of  the  journey,  and  the   probability   that  it  might 
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produce  the  total  ruin  of  our  nation,  I  eren  went  Carte:  I 
offered,  if  they  would  discontinue  their  journey,  to  go  iii  ibt 
quality  of  AinbaKsador  to  Bayonne»  to  speak  to  the  Empnw, 
make  arrangements  with  him«  and  terminate,  in  the  beitiDtB^ 
ner  f>o«siUle,  so  unpleasant  an  affair,  ao  badly  commenoed  cai  .^ 
conducted  ;  but  that,  in  the  nieantirae,  they  mrgbt  send  off  ik 
King  incognito,  by  one  of  the  houses  next  to  that  in  whieb  Hii 
Majesty  was  lodged,  and  convey  him  to  Armgon  ;  that  M. 
Urbina,  Alcaide  of  the  city,  would  facilitate  the  meaiu  for  JM 
escape,  whkh,  when  it  reached  the  ears  of  Napoleon,  ft&d  iita 
he  knew  that  the  King  would  be  at  liberty  to  act  by  lumirfl 
would  compel  him  to  change  his  plana*  Bat  a11  I  could  sty  «u 
useless,  entirely  useless. 

•'  After  this  conversation,  Don  Josef  Herras  wwm  introduced  t» 
me,  and  by  him  I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  the  Empe- 
ror meditated  a  change  of  our  dynasty ;  for  he  intreated  me  tft 
do  every  thing  I  could  to  prevent  the  journey  to  France*  Tlui 
younf  man,  who  has  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  and  penetratioo, 
has  just  arrived  from  Paris  along  with  General  Savary.  An  k 
is  brother-in-law  of  Duroc,  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Palace  ti 
the  Emperor,  he  is  acquainted  ^vith  all  the  ra mi ii cations  of  thf 
plot;  he  related  them  to  me.  complaining  at  the  same  tioMtf 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  at  Madrid,  and  tfail 
they  would  not  listen  to  any  thing  he  said.  He  requested  nt 
to  obtain  him  a  private  audience  with  the  Duke  of  lnhai\ai$; 
I  did  so^ — he  stated  what  he  knew^  but  without  producing  fte 
least  effect <  M-  E^icoiquiz  had  gone  to  bed^  in  coDsei|uence  J 
having  caught  cold  ;  he  was  mirrounded  by  such  numben  rf 
persons  that  I  could  not  find  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  hiBL  I 
know  nothing  of  his  sentiments  or  the  influence  he 
Labrador  and  Murquiz  are  piqued  because  they  are  treated 
apparent  contempt,  and  never  consulted  in  any  case,  in 
quence  of  the  rival  influence  of  M.  Cevalloflu  I  am 
alHicted  at  seeing  the  infatuation  that  possesses  them  alL  tai 
that  they  are  all  marching  to  the  brink  of  the  predpioe. 
"  When  the  dinner  was  flnished,  and  His  Majesty  had 
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tired,  sa  aid-de-ctrnp  arrived  with  despatdiet  from  the  Em^ 
peror.  The  tone  in  whidi  he  annoonoed  himself,  demanding 
immediate  access  to  His  Majesty  ;  the  condescension  shown  to 
him  when  heiMl introduced  to  the  King;  the  manner  in  which 

saw  him  draHssed ;  and  the  drcomstanoe  of  my  knowing 
^MMnething  of  the  bosiness  in  hand  ;— Hill  this  made  my  Spaniah 
bile  rise.  I  finally  took  my  leave,  reminding  them,  without 
effect,  of  my  predictions,  and  returned  to  my  apartments  in  or- 
der to  write  to  you  thus  fully,  that  yon  might  know  what  passed. 
To-morrow  morning  early  I  set  oat  for  Bilbao. 

"  Doa  Hignel  Alava,  an  officer  of  marines,  nephew  of  yomr 
aeqnaintance  of  the  same  name,  the  (General  of  Marines,  hat 
[Juat  been  to  pay  me  a  visit.  He  waa  waiting  for  me  when  I 
fetumed,  conversing  with  a  friend  who  had  acoompenied  me 
firom  Bilbao  :  I  took  the  opportnnity  of  telling  him,  as  well  aa 
efvery  one  else  who  would  listen  to  me,  that  if  the  King  lef^ 
Spain,  the  Bourbons  would  be  removed  horn  the  throne  for  ever, 
that  all  Spain  would  be  in  a  state  of  desolation^  and  that  we 
phould  have  much  to  weep  for.  I  spoke  in  the  same  strain  to 
M.  Alava,  wishing  him  to  use  the  influence  he  might  have  in  the 
city  and  the  province^  in  order  to  try  to  prevent  it ;  this  is  al|^ 
I  could  do.  Great  respect  is  entertained  for  me  in  this  pro- 
rince,  from  the  protection  I  have  procured  for  the  inhabitants, 
smd  because  I  was  bom  in  it.  Perhapa  the  people  will  see  more 
deerly,  and  do  more;  perhapaAn  may  tear  off  the  thick  veil 
jritoi  covers  the  eyes  of  thestfg^ps. 

^  When  I  took  my  leave,  thijHKe  of  Infantado  appeared  t9 
ne  to  be  hurt,  because  I  could  not  accompany  them,  at  least  at 
far  as  Bayonne.  I  told  him  I  was  ready  to  do  anything,  if  they 
would  follow  my  advice ;  but  that  otherwise  I  would  neither 
tarnish  nor  lose  my  reputation,  which  was  all  that  was  dear  to 
me.  You  will  be  witness  of  a  thousand  calamities.  I  know 
not  who  is  the  one  to  blame.  I  pity  Spain,  and  return  to  my 
old  comer  to  sit  and  weep.  God  grant  that  all  my  fears  are 
vain ! 

'*  When  I  know  far  certain  that  tou  are  at  Valladolid,  I  will 
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and  in 

the  meantime,  do  me 

the  bmrti       1 

«fty  every  thing  that  is  kind  for  me  to  Madame.     I  m  ck* 
tfemely  melancholy-     You  know  that  I  urn  Always 

E n tirfiir  Ttmn, 
VUtaria,  April  13fA,  1808-  UpQtnia  ^ 
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See  Page  169. 

Chaklbs  IV.  wrote  a  letter  to  Prince  Munit  on  the^SwJd 
March,  in  which  he  expressed  no  other  wiah  than  trt  ^  ftki| 
with  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  to  :  i 

which  best  agreed  with  liis  health.     At  that   time  «e  nmi  mA J 
protested,  otherwise  he  would  have  said  so  to  the  Oraad-dukt. 
We  give  a  copy  of  this  document,  the  report  of  the  Ad}nari^ 
commandanti  BaiUl  de  Monthiou*  the  King^s  Letter  to  the  B^ 
p^ror,  and  the  Protestation.  ^ 

I.£TT£R   OF   THE   JLtNd   TO   THE   ORAND-DUXE     OF    omo, 

SiHj  and  very  dear  Brother ; — Having  spoken  to 
tant-commandant,  and  informed  him  of  all  that  ha«  jiLi^^tu,  i  -t* 
jfbeat  you  to  do  me  the  service  to  communicate  to  the  Emptnr 
my  request  that  he  will  deliver  the  poor  Prince  of  the  Peace 
suffers  entirely  because  he  was  the  friend  of  France X  *t^ 
us  to  go  with  liim  into  the  country  wliich  will  best  agree 
my  health.     For  the  pres^^Bn  go  to  Badajoz.      I  h 
you  will  at  least  send  us  ai^^Ber^  if  you  cannot 
vioualy  to  our  departure  ;  fSHaave  no  confidence   I  ;  # 

and  the  Eoqiin'or.     Meanwhile,  I  am  your  most   a^ecdoosct 
brother  and  hearty  friend, ,  CfiAnL£5* 


^KlVHAKT  OV  THE  EMPEROI^,  COMMAKDBH    Of    IftS    AYMUi  H 

spAiir. 

MoNsEiGNErn, 
Agreeably  to  the  commtuids  of  your  Imperiid  Highness, 
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fatnA  wiA  the  letter  of  your  Higlmen  to  the  Qaeen  of  Etru* 
fit,  at  Amnjuez.     It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  xnamlng ;    the 


en 


*ueen  was  still  in  bed :  she  rose  immediatelvi  lind  t»ade  me 
enter.     I  delivered  your  letter  to  her*     She  begged  me  to  wuit 

Uttlej  and  said  she  would  go  and  read  tt  with  the  King  and 

ueen.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  I  saw  the  Queen  of  Etruria 
enter  mth  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain* 

His  Majesty  said,  he  thanked  your  Imperial  Highness 
for  the  share  you  had  taken  in  his  affliction,  which  was  the 
greater  as  his  own  son  was  the  author  of  it.  The  King  said 
that  the  revolution  had  b^en  effected  by  forgery  and  corruption, 
and  that  the  principal  actors  were  his  son  and  M,  CabaUero, 
minister  of  ju!$tice  ;  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  abdicate  tlie 
throne  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  Queen; 
that  he  knows  that  but  for  this  they  would  have  been  mur- 
dered in  the  course  of  the  night ;  that  the  conduct  of  the  Prince 
of  Asttirias  was  more  shocking,  seeing  that  himself  (the  King) 
kaving  perceived  his  desire  to  reign,  and  being  himself  near 
sixty  years  of  uge,  had  agreed  to  surrender  the  crown  to  him 
on  his  marriage  taking  place  with  a  French  Prinoeasi  which 
tlie  King  ardently  desired. 

The  King  added  to  this,  that  the  Prince  of  tlie  Asturiaa  wiui 
desirous  that  he  and  the  Queen  should  repair  to  Badajoz,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal ;  that  he  had  found  means  to  inform  him 
that  the  climate  of  that  country  did  not  suit  him  ;  that  he  begged 
bim  to  permit  his  choosing  another  place ;  that  he  sought  to 
obtain  permission  of  the  Emperor  to  purchase  an  estate  in 
France,  whejre  he  might  end  his  days.  The  Queen  told  me  she 
had  begged  of  her  son  to  postpone  their  journey  to  Badajoz  ; 
that  she  had  not  procured  this,  and  that  the  journey  was  to  take 
place  on  the  ensuing  Monday. 

At  the  moment  I  was  departing  from  their  Majesties,  the 
King  said  to  me,  '*  I  have  written  to  the  Emperor,  in  \vhose 
ludids  I  repose  my  fate.  I  wished  to  eeud  my  letter  by  a  cou- 
rier»  but  I  know  no  surer  mode  of  semUag  it  than  by  yours*" 
Tht  King  tln'u  left  me^  in  order  to  repair  to  his  cabinet.     He 
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floon  returneii  with  the  following  lettem   (Nob.  1  and  f)  ii  kii 
hand,  which  he  gave  me,  and  added  these  words^ — **  My  «*»• 
tian  is  mo«t  deplorable  :   they  have  seia&ed  the  Prince  d  ^ 
Peace,  and  will  put  him  to  death  :  he  has  committed  noiAs 
crime  but  that  of  being  at  all  times  attached  to  me  t*"— H^ 
added,   that  there   were  oo  effbrts  which  he  wonJd  not  bmr 
attempted  to  save  the  life  of  his  unhappy  friend,  but  tbn  hi 
had  found  the  whole  world  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  and  beot  m 
vengeance ;  that  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  wmU 
draw  af^er  it  his  own,  and  that  he  ahould  not  sanriyie  him, 
Aranjuez,  March  23, 1808.  B.  ds  MowrailHt 


KO.   I* — LSTTER    FROM   KIKG   CHABLSS   IT.    TO    THE    EllPmiOi 
KAPOLSON* 

Sir,  my  Brother; — Your  Majesty  will  assorefliy  hear  w^ 
pain,  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  at  Aranjnet^  mi 
their  consequences ;  you  will  not,  withont  aympathj,  see  •  Idif 
who  has  been  compelled  to  resign  his  throne,  throw  hhtrnMim 
the  arms  of  a  great  monarch  hia  ally,  placing  every  thing  in  lai 
protection,  who  alone  can  iix  his  happiness,  and  that  of  hk  whdi 
family y  and  his  trusty  and  beloved  subjects.  Under  the  frm- 
sure  of  the  moment,  and  amid  the  clashing  of  weapotia»  and.  til 
cries  of  a  rebelliotis  gnard,  1  found  that  I  had  to  choeto  betWetn 
my  life  and  death,  and  that  my  death  would  be  foUonred  by  dot 
of  the  Queen,  I  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  thrane  ;  hot  1^ 
day  peace  is  restored^  and  full  of  coniidence  in  the  geoer«aity 
and  genius  of  the  great  man  who  has  at  all  times  declared  hm* 
self  my  friend,  I  have  taken  my  resolution  to  resign  myietf 
into  his  hand^^  and  await  wliat  he  shall  resolve  on  mv  fate,  t^l 
of  my  Queen,  and  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace* 

I  address  myself  to  your  Majesty,  and  protest  against  tfe 
events  which  took  place  at  Aranjuez,  and  againat  inj  dethnw* 
ment.     I  rely  with   the  fullest   oonlidenee  upon   the  Midbl 
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BtATlOKS, 


ship  uf  your  Majesty,  pmying  thai  God  may  have  you  in 
hm  holy  keeping* 

Aranjuezp  March  95, 1608.  Caelob^       i  i 


^'Ko.  IX*  I  protest  and  declare,  tbut  my  decree  of  the  I9th 
Marchj  in  which  I  renounce  my  crown,  in  favour  of  my  8<m»  is 
a  deed  to  which  I  wws  compelled,  in  order  to  prevent  greater 
calamities,  and  upare  the  blood  of  uiy  beloved  aubjects.     It  f» 

^ therefore  to  be  considered  as  of  no  authority.  * 

(Signed)  I*  the  Kiku,      * 

T 
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See  Page  185. 

LKTTBR   OF     F£RDn<AKO    VII.   TO   CBAKLEa  Vi* 

My  venerable  Father  and  Lord^ 

To  give  your  Majesty  a  proof  of  my  love  and  my  anbrniBston, 
and  yielding  to  the  deftire  which  you  have  several  times  caused 
to  be  signified  to  rae,  I  renounce  my  crown  in  favour  of  your 
IVIajesty,  wisldng  that  you  may  enjoy  it  for  many  years* 

1  reoommend  to  your  Majesty  the  persooa  who  have  served 
is€  since  the  19th  of  March ;  I  rely  on  the  assumnces  wliich 
you  have  given  me  on  that  head. 

1  pray  God  to  preserve  your  Majesty  for  many  long  and 
happy  days! 

Done  at  Bayonner  the  (Jtlj  of  M&y^  1806.  ^ 

I  lay  myself  at  the  feet  of  your  Majesty,  the  humblest  of 

your  MSS.  FSAOIBTAND. 
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"K    UP    THE    raENCH    AND 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy i  Protector 
i]/i  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 

And  Charles  IV.  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  animated  by 
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an  equal  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  anardiy  to  wKich  Spda  it 
a  prey,  and  save  that  brave  nation  from  tlie  agitmiion  of  (tc^ 
tions ;  wishing  to  spare  it  all  the  convuUioas  of  civil  utd  d 
foreign  war^  and  place  it,  without  violencej  in  the  oolj  pooito 
which  caWj  ia  the  present  extraordinary  circumstance^  secuit 
its  integrity,  guarantee  its  colonies,  and  enable  it  to  un  '  ^^ 
ita  means  with  those  of  Prance,  in  order  to  obtain  a  in. 
peace,  have  resiolved  to  join  all  their  efforts,  and  to  r^^iolate  nd 
important  interests  in  a  particular  convention.  For  tliat  pur- 
pose  they  have  named^  viz.  Hi&  Majesty  the  Kmperor  of  tk 
French,  &c.  the  General  of  Division,  Duroc,  Grand-Manbil  d 
the  Palace  ;  and  His  IWajeaty  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Isdia 
Hia  Serene  Highness  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Fewt, 
Count  of  Evoramente ;  who«  after  having  exchanged  thsh  (id 
powers,  have  agreed  on  what  follows : — 

Art^  I.  His  Majesty  King  Charles,  having  only  bod  in  viev, 
during  his  whole  life,  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  and  cat* 
stantly  adhering  to  the  principle  that  all  tlie  acts  of  thi*  »f^ 
reign  ought  to  be  directed  solely  to  that  object,  tbe  present  Gh 
cumstances  being  such  as  could  only  prove  a  soorce  of  fliffww^ 
so  much  more  fatal,  as  liis  own  family  was  divided  hr  htdaai, 
lias  resolved  to  cede,  as  he  does  by  the  present  cede,  to  Hk 
Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  all  his  righta  to  the  thfwi  d 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  as  the  only  person  wbo>  at  the  point  tittt 
matters  have  arrived,  is  able  to  re-establish  order.  It  h^*^ 
understood  that  the  said  cession  has  only  taken  place,  m  order 
that  his  subjects  should  enjoy  the  two  following  eondltioos^- 

L  The  integrity  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  maintained.  TV 
«<  Prince  whom  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  iftill 
p  think  proper  to  place  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  shal]  be  is* 
W  dependent,  and  the  boundaries  of  Spain  sh^l  tindery  m 
I    alteration. 

2.  The  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  rellgioa,  afai0  bf 
«^  the  only  one  in  Spain.  No  toleration  shall  be  allom^ed  toisj 
.»!  reformed  religion,  still  less  to  any  infidel  ontp  in  coaibfcdty  1^ 
01  the  tiSHge  established  up  to  the  present  time. 
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Art*  II*  All  acts  passed  agaiiist  any  of  i^ur  faithful  subjects 
suice  the  revolation  of  Aranjuez^  are  null  and  void,  aud  Uieic 
properties  shall  be  restored  to  them.  { 

Art.  111.  His  Majesty  King  Charles  having  thus  secured 
the  property  I  the  integrity^  and  the  independence  of  bis  king* 
donij  His  ^lajesty  the  Emperor  engages  to  grant  an  asylum  In 
his  states  to  King  Charle«j  to  the  Queen^  to  liis  family^  to  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  such  of  their  servant*  as  may  choose 
to  follow  thenij  who  ahaM  enjoy  in  France  a  rank  equivalent  to 
that  which  they  possessed  in  Spain. 

Art,  IV.  The  palace  of  Compiegne,  with  the  parks  and 
forests  attached  ta  it,  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  King  Charles 
during  his  lifetime. 

Art.  V.  His  Majesty  the  Em|)eTor  gives  and  grants  to  His 
Majesty  King  Charles,  a  civil  list  of  30  roiUiona  of  rcalcs^  which 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  will  c;iuse  to  be  paid  to 
him  directly  every  month,  by  the  treasury  of  his  crown.  At 
the  death  of  King  Charles,  tivo  millions  of  revenues  shall  form 
the  Queen  3  douTy. 

Art.  VL  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Najmleon  eogBges  to 
gtant  to  ail  the  Infants  of  Spain  an  annual  rent  of  400,000 
francs,  to  be  enjoyed  in  perpetuity  by  them  and  their  descen- 
dants, with  the  reversion  of  the  said  rent  from  one  branch  to 
another^  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  one  of  tlieni«  aud  aooording 
to  the  civil  law.  In  case  of  the  extinction  of  all  the  branohei^ 
the  said  rent  shall  revert  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Art.  VII.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  shall  make 
•uch  arrangements  as  he  shall  judge  proper  \nth  the  future 
King  of  Spain,  for  the  payment  of  l]ie  civil  list  a^d  the  rents 
included  in  the  preceding  articles ;  but  Hia  Majesty  King 
Charles  understands  that  he  has  no  connection  for  this  object 
but  with  the  treasury  of  France. 

^Vrt.  VHL  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  gives  in 
exchange  to  His  Majesty  King  Charles  the  castle  of  Chambord» 
with  the  parks j  forests,  and  farms  attached  to  it,  to  enjoy  it  in 
fiill  property,  and  dijipuse  of  it  as  to  him  sliall  seem  good. 
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Art.  IX.  In  anuequeQce,  His  Majesty  King  Cbarlet  re- 
nounces^ in  fiftvoar  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  all 
the  allodial  and  particular  properties  not  appertaining  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  but  which  he  possesses  personally. 

The  Infants  of  Spain  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of 
the  commanderies  which  they  possess  in  Spain. 

Art.  X.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the 
ratifications  of  it  exchanged  within  eight  days,  or  sooner  if 
possible. 

Done  at  Bayonne,  May  5th,  1808. 

DOKOC. 

The  PaiNCE  of  tus  Peace. 


No.  XXVIII. 
See  Page  186. 

TREATY   BETWEEN    THE    EMPEROR   OF    THE   FRENCH,    AND    FER- 
DINAND, PRINCE    OF    ASTURIAS. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  &e.  and  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  &c.  having  differences  to  re- 
gulate, have  named  as  their  plenipotentiAies,  viz.  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor^  &c.  the  G^eral  of  Division,  Duroc,  Grand-Mar- 
shal of  the  Palace ;  and  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  &c.  Don  Juan  Escoiquiz;  Counsellor  of  State  of  His 
Cathoh'c  Majesty,  ^c. ;  who,  after  exchanging  their  full  powers, 
have  agreed  to  the  following  articles : — 

Art.  I.  His  Royal  Highness  adheres  to  the  cession  made  by 
King  Charles  of  his  rights  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  la- 
dies, in  £avour  of  His  Majesty  the  Emper^  of  the  Frendb,  &c. 
and  renounces,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  the  rights  accruing  to 
him  as  Prince  of  Asturias  to  the  thrcoie  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

Art.  II.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  grants  in  France  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  the  title  of  Ro^l 
Highness,  with  all  the  honours  and  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the 
Princes  of  his  blood.     The  descendants  of  His  Royal  Highness 
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inherit  the  title  of  Prince  and  th  rrene  Hi^ 

mad  shall  always  have  the  same  rank  in  France  as  tlie  prince- 
dignitaries  of  the  empire, 

A:rt*  III.  fits  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  cedes 
and  gives  in  fuU  property ^  by  these  presents,  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Astnrias,  and  his  descendants^  the  pa* 
lace,  parkj  and  farms  of  Navarre,  and  the  woods  attached  to 
Utenii  to  the  extent  of  50,000  acres ;  the  whole  free  from  in- 
ciunhrance,  and  to  enjoy  them,  in  full  property,  from  the  date  of 
the  signature  of  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  IV.  The  said  property  fthail  pass  to  the  children  and 
heirs  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Astnrias;  failing 
them,  to  the  children  and  heirs  of  the  Infint  Don  Carlos  ;  fail- 
ing thenw  to  the  descendants  and  heirs  of  the  Infant  Don  Fran- 
cttoo ;  and  finally,  failing  them^  to  the  children  and  heirs  of  the 
Infant  Don  Antonio.  The  title  of  Prince  slmll  be  conferred  by 
letters  patent  and  particular  on  the  heir  to  wliom  this  property 
shall  revert. 

Art-  V,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  gmnts  to  His  Royal 
Highness  an  apanage  of  400,000  francs  annual  rent  on  the  trea- 
■ury  of  France,  payable  in  equal  monthly  portions^  to  be  enjoyed 
by  him  and  his  descendants  ;  failing  them,  this  rent  shall  pass 
to  the  Infant  Don  Carlos  and  his  heirs;  and  failing  them,  to 
the  Infant  Don  Francisco,  to  his  descendants  and  heirs. 

Alt.  VI.  Independently  of  what  is  stipalated  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles,  Hb  ^lajesty  the  Emperor  grants  to  His  Royal 
Highness  a  rent  of  600,000  francs,  equally  on  the  treasury  of 
France,  to  he  enjoyed  daring  his  lifetime.  Half  of  this  said 
rent  sliall  revert  upon  the  head  of  the  Princess  his  spouse,  if 
she  survive  him. 

Art*  yil*  His  Majesty  grants  and  guarantees  to  the  Infants 
I>on  Antonio,  uncle  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Astn- 
rias, Don  Carlo6  and  Don  Francisco,  brothers  of  His  Royal 
Highness ; — 

1.  The  title  of  Roj^at  HtghHes&,  with  all  the  honours  and 
prerogatives  enjoyed  by  Princes  of  the  Blood  ;  the  descen- 
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dants  of  their  Royal  Higbjiessen  shall  retain  Uie  title  of  I 
and  Serene  HighncMS,  and  shM  hold  tbe  same  rank  to  Knee 
as  the  prinoe-dignitaries  of  the  empire* 

2,  The  enjoyment  of  the  revenue  of  all  their  cemtaoAt' 
ries  in  Spain  during  their  lifetime. 

3.  An  apanage  of  4<X>,000  francs  annual  rent,  ti>  be  en^orai 
by  them  and  their  heirs  in  per  jietuity  ;  it  being  uoderslood  bi 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  that  if  the  Infants^  Xkm  Antonia,  Urn 
Carlos,  and  Don  Franciscoi  shall  die  without  leaving  hliri»« 
if  their  posterity  should  be  extinct,  the  said  rents  dbaU4 
tain  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Asturiaa*  or  to  J 

^^fl^scendants  and  heirs ;    the  whole  <m   c«Midttion   Ukat 

^jRoyai  Highnesses  Don  Carlos,  Don  Antonio^  aad  ^ 

^cisco,  adhere  to  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  VIII,  The  present  treaty  shall  he  ratiiiea»  and  tbel 
fi cation  exchanged  within  eight  days,  or  sooner^  if  tliat 
possible,  DuRoc. 

^Batfotme,  lOM  Maif,  1808.  Juak  d«  £sGOS<|tfnu 


No.  XXIX, 
iSee  Page  186. 
raocLAUATtoN  ADDaessEu  BY  rEaniNAifD,  p&iK<sR  or  Astoi 

•IttS   SaOTIIER,  THB    INFANT   DON    CARLOS.  AK 9    Ifta    HSlCLCp  ' 
INFANT   D01V  ANTONtO,  TO  THE  srAWlARDS. 

Don  Fernando^  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  the  Xniaots 
Carlos  and  Don  Antonio,  grateful  for  tlie  love  and 
iidelity  that  all  Sptniiards  have  manifested  towards  tlietit»  «rii& 
the  most  poignant  grief  see  them  in  the  present  day  plunged  ia 
the  greatest  confusion,  and  threatened  with  the  tnost  tHrefal 
calamities  resulting  theroirom ;  and  knowing  that  it  arises  in  the 
major  part  of  them,  from  the  ignorance  they  are  in  uf  the  is^tmm 
of  the  conduct  which  their  Royal  Highnesses  have  hitiierta  o^ 
senredj  and  of  the  plan  now  chalked  out  for  the  greater  j 
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nMi  of  tbeir  country,  they  can  do  no  lem  than  endesronr  to 
ondectire  them,  in  order  tliat  ils  execution  mmy  suffer  no  jm- 
pediment ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  testify  to  them  the  sincere 
afibction  they  poGsess  for  them. 

They  cannot  consequently  airoid  informing  them,  that  the  dr- 
etimatanceB  under  which  the  Prince,  b}r  the  abdication  of  the 
Kin^  his  fBther,  assumed  the  reins  of  governmentj  the  occuftai- 
tion  of  many  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  the  frontier  gar- 
risons hy  a  great  number  of  French  troop«,  the  presence  of  more 
tlisii  60,IMM)  men  of  tlie  ^ame  nation  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
ii«igfaboiirhoodt  and  many  other  data  that  other  pentons  could 
not  powest ;  all  conspired  to  persuade  them^  that  surrounded  by 
such  numerous  difficuUteft»  they  had  no  other  remedri  but  to 
choose  among  many  evils,  that  which  would  be  least  productive 
of  calamity — as  such  they  fixed  upon  the  journey  to  Bayonne.    t 

On  their  Royal  Highnesses'  arrival  at  Bayonne,  the  Prince, 
then  King,  unexpectedly  found  that  the  King  his  father  had 
proCeBled  against  his  abdication,  pretending  it  had  not  been 
voluntary.  Not  having  accepted  the  crown  but  in  the  persua- 
sion that  the  abdication  was  voluntary^  he  had  scarcely  ascer- 
t4iined  the  existence  of  the  protest^  when  through  filial  respect 
lie  restored  the  crown ;  and  shortly  after,  the  King  his  father 
renounced  in  hh  name^  and  in  that  of  all  the  dynasty^  in  favour 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  order  that,  looking  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  he  should  elect  the  person  and  dynasty  who 
are  to  occupy  it  hereafter. 

In  this  slate  of  things,  their  Royal  Highnesses,  considering 
the  situation  Uiey  are  in,  the  critical  circumstances  of  Spain,  in 
which  all  the  efforts  of  itM  inhabitants  in  favour  of  their  rights, 
will  not  (mly  be  useless,  but  moumfnlj  as  they  would  only  cause 
rivers  of  blood  to  flow»  and  caiue  the  loss  at  least  of  a  great 

^port  of  the  ^.  and  of  all  the  ultramarine  posses^' 

stid  reflecting,     i      -  other  hand,  that  it  would  be  a  most  li     i 
dsus  remedy  agointt  iO  jaiuiy  evils,  for  each  of  their  Royal 
^    HighneMes  to  adhere  by  himself  separately  to  the  ce^ion  of 
I     their  rights  to  the  throne,    already  made  by  the   King  their 
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ifiXhef ;  reflecting  aUo,  that  the  said  Emperoir  oi 
binds  himself  in  that  case  to  preserve  the  absolute  indep 
and  integrity  (if  the  Spanish  monarchy^,  and  of  all  ita  i 
possessions,  without  reserving  to  hijiiself,  or  dlamemberiagi 
least  part  of  its  dominions  ;  to  maintatn  the  unity  of  the  i 
lie  religion^  property,  laws,  and  usages^  whieli  he  6ecur»  fvr  tht 
ftlturei  and  on  a  sound  basis  ;  also  the  power  ar-^  ♦.-^-^.-nir  fif 
the  Spanish  nation.     Their  Royal  Highnesses  L  ^ 

the  gretttest  proof  of  their  generosity,  love,  and  gratitude  f^«r  ik 
aflfection  they  have  experienced,  by  sacrificuig,  «a  luacli  9inm 
their  power,  their  personal  interest  for  the  b^ieiit  of  liis  moM- 
try,  adhering  as  they  have  d«me,  by  a  particiilar  ftgreencoS«li 
the  cession  of  their  rights  to  the  throDCi  absolving  all  Sptmmk 
horn  their  allegiance  in  that  respect,  and  exhorting  them  to  h^ 
to  the  interest  of  thdr  country,  to  remain  tranquil^  and  l»  a* 
pect  their  happiness  from  the  wise  dispositions  and  poiwvaf  tfct 
Emperor  Napoleon ;  by  showing  their  readineas  to  oonlom 
thereto,  they  will  give  the  Prince  and  the  two  InBuitft  the  greH* 
est  testimony  of  their  loyalty,  as  their  Roral  Highnesaea  fftf 
them  of  their  paternal  love  and  affection,  by  giving  up  all ) 
rights,  and  forgetting  their  own  interests  to  na.ake  tbeis  J 
which  is  the  sole  object  of  their  wishes* 

I,  THE  Pmicci 

Caiuab. 

Antokio, 
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PKOCI/AH^TION    OS   QEiULIUih  JUKOT. 

The  Governor  of  Paris,   first  Aid-de-camp  of  His  Hi^Mts 
the  Emperor  and  King,  Commander-in-chief. 
Portugu^^ ! 

After  six  months  tranquillity,  the  peace  of  tlie  kingd«iin  cfK 
pears  again  liJcely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  constantly  ix 
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efFervescence  of  the  Spanish  troops,  which  entered  your  country 
fof  the  sole  purpose  of  diamewibering  it  When  I  declared  on 
the  Ist  of  February,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor*  that  I  took 
possession  ef  the  gorenuiient  of  the  whole  of  Portugalj  the 
Spaniards  began  to  be  dissatiafied  with  me.  The  events  in 
Spahip  the  insunrection  of  several  provinces,  have  induced  diffin 
rent  ooipe  of  the  8panl«>h  troqis  to  desert.  Then  commenced 
the  pTOvncations  and  quarrels  with  my  soldiers*  CoJcuhttlng 
upon  the  good  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Opotto,  I  hod 
only  left  in  that  province  some  Spanish  troops,  and  sent  thither 
m  General  of  Division  to  command  them,  and  some  officem  far 
lli€  service  of  the  fortresses.  That  0«neiul,  the  Coitegidar 
Mor,  a  Colonel  of  Artillery,  and  some  other  civil  and  Tiiilitary 
officers,  have  been  seized  by  Bellesta.  Tliig  infamouji  gene- 
ral allowed  his  soldiers  to  insult  him.  He  has  quitted  Portu* 
gol  with  the  troopft  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  to  de- 
iwid  the  country ;  he  will  not  return  to  it.  The  same  npirit 
which  directed  the  movement  at  Oporto,  had  been  communi-* 
eated  to  the  Spanish  troops  cantoned  at  LisboHj  Setubal,  and 
the  environs.  Tranquillity  was  about  to  be  disturbed,  I  was  on 
the  point  of  being  reduced  to  defend  myself  against  the  troops 
whicii  made  part  of  my  army ;  I  have  disarmed  them.  The 
iSpaniardn  settled  in  Portugal  need  be  under  no  dread  of  repri- 
sala»  for  the  atrocities  committed  at  Badajoz,  and  Ciudad  Ho- 
drigo,  on  some  unfortunate  Frenchmen^  who  had  been  settled 
there  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Portuguese !  I  am  satisfied 
with  your  good  dispositiuna — continue  to  repose  ccmftdence  in 
me ;  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  will  preserve  your  country  from 
all  invasion,  from  all  dismemlK»rment.  If  the  English  should  eome^ 
we  will  defend  you.  Some  of  your  battalions  of  militia,  and 
the  regiments  which  remain  in  Portugal,  will  form  part  of  mj 
army  to  defend  your  frontiers ;  they  will  be  instructed  in  tlie  art 
of  war^  and  if  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  put  in  practiee 
the  lessons  which  I  have  received  from  Napoleon,  I  will  teach 
you  to  conquer. 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  Head- Quarters  at  Lisbon,  the 
1 1  th  of  J  une*  1 806,  J  ijkot  . 
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The  Governor  of  Paris,  first  Aid-de*camp  of  His   Majesty 
Uie  Emperor  and  King,  C!ommander-m*chief. 
Soldiers ! 

I  The  in£imous  conduct  of  the  Spanish  General  BelleBta,  the 
iBfolt  of  the  regiment  of  Chasseurs  of  Valencia,  and  of  the 
regiment  of  Murcia,  the  imprisonment  of  several  of  my  officers 
9t  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Badajoz,  and  the  impossibility  of  the 
Spanish  officers  keeping  their  troops  in  subordination,  have  com- 
pelled me  to  disarm  them.  This  measure  has  been  effected 
without  the  effusion  of  blood.  We  are  not  the  enemies  of  the 
Spanish  soldiers  whom  we  have  disarmed.  Necessity  alone 
QOBipelled  me  to  adopt  a  measure  at  which  my  heart  revolted. 

The  men  will  retain  their  colours,  and  the  officers  their 
swords ;   they  will  receive   pay   and  provisions,   as  formerly. 

I  will  look  upon  them  with  the  same  eye  as  before. 

Soldiera  I    You  have  done  your  duty.     If  the  English  make 
their  appearance,  they  will  find  us  ready  to  combat  them. 
Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  Head-Quarters  at  Lisbouy  the 

II  th,  of  June.  Junot. 


No.  XXXI. 
See  Page  534. 

DEFINITIVE  CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
ARMIES  FOR  THE  EVACUATION  OF  PORTUGAL  -BY  THE  FRENCH 
ARMY. 

The  Grenerals  commanding  in  chief  the  British  and  FrenA 
armies  in  Portugal,  having  determined  to  negotiate  and  con- 
clude a  treaty  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  Frendi 
troops,  on  the  basis  of  the  agreement  entered  into  on  the  22nd 
instant,  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  have  appointed  the  un- 
dermentioned officers  to  negotiate  the  same  in  their  luunee, 
vis. — On  the  part  of  the  General-in-chief  of  the  British  army^ 
lieutenant-colonel  Murray,  Quarter-master-general^  and  <m  the 
put  of  the  General-in*chief  of  the  French  armyi  M.  Kellermann, 
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General  yf  Dirisiun ;  to  whom  they  have  given  authority  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  a  convention  to  that  eflfecl»  subject  to 
their  ratification  respectively,  and  to  that  of  the  Admiml  com- 
inftnding  the  British  fleet  at  the  entrance  of  the  Togas.  Those 
two  officers,  after  exchanging  their  full  powers,  have  agreed 
upon  the  articlea  that  follow : — 

Art.  I.  All  the  places  and  fortfi  in  the  kingdom  of  Portti- 
gal  occupied  hy  the  French  troops  sliali  be  delivered  up  to  the 
British  army  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  at  the  period  of  the 
atgntlure  of  the  mMMt  convention. 

Art.  11*  The  fwcsh  troops  sliaU  evacuate  Portugal  with 
their  arms  and  baggage ;  they  »hail  not  he  considered  at  pri- 
ieners  of  war,  and  on  their  arrival  in  France,  they  sliall  he  at 
libeny  to  serve. 

Art.  III.  The  English  government  shall  furnisli  the  meant 
of  conveyance  for  the  French  arniyt  which  fchall  be  disem- 
barked in  any  of  the  porta  of  France,  between  Rochfott  and 
L'Orieat«  inclu^vely. 

Art-  IV.  The  French  army  shall  carry  with  it  all  its  artiU 
lery  of  French  calibre,  with  the  horses  belonging  to  it,  and  the 
tunibrila  supplied  with  sixty  rounds  per  gun.  All  other  artil- 
lery, arms,  and  anirounition^  as  also  the  military  and  naval  arse- 
nab,  shall  be  given  up  to  the  British  army  and  navy,  in  the 
state  in  which  they  may  be  at  the  period  of  the  ratification  of 
the  couventiou. 

Art.  V.  The  French  army  mhall  carry  with  it  all  its  equip- 
ments, and  all  that  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  property 
•f  the  army  ;  that  is  to  say  its  military  chest,  and  carriages  at* 
tached  to  the  field  omnminaoriat  and  field  hospitals  ;  or  shall  be 
allowed  to  dispoee  of  audi  part  of  the  same  on  its  account  as 
the  Commander-in-chief  may  Judge  it  unueee^sury  to  embark, 
in  like  manner,  all  individuala  of  the  army  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  difipo«e  of  their  private  pro|N?rty  of  every  description,  with 
full  security  hereafter  for  the  jinrchaserst 

Art.   V^L     The  ctfitlb^- are  to  embork  their  horses,  uh  also 
I        tbe.^generuk  and  4iliMi#:»eAoers  of  all  ranksi.     It  is,  however^ 
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'  4aUy  understood,  that  the  means  of  oottveTanoe  for  hones  at 
the  disposal  of  the  British  Commanders,  are  very  limited ;  some 
additional  conveyance  may  be  procured  in  the  port  of  Lisbon ; 
the  number  of  horses  to  be  embarked  by  the  troops  shall  not 
exceed  six  hundred;  and  the  number  embarked  by  the  staff 
shall  not  exceed  two  hundred.  At  all  events,  every  facility 
will  be  given  to  the  French  army  to  dispose  of  the  horses  be- 
lenging  to  it  which  cannot  be  embarked. 

Art  VII.  In  order  to  fiocilitate  the  embarkation,  it  shall 
take  place  in  three  divisions,  the  last  of  which  will  be  prind- 
pally  composed  of  the  garrisons  of  the  places,  the  cavalry^  the 
artillery,  the  sick,  and-  the  equipment  of  the  army.  The  first 
division  shall  embark  within  seven  days  of  the  date  of  the  rati- 
fication, or  sooner,  if  possible. 

Art.  VIII.  The  garrisons  of  Elvas,  and  its  forts,  and  of 
Pmiche  and  Palmela,  will  be  embarked  at  Lisbon;  that  of 
4imeida  at  Oporto,  or  the  nearest  harbour.  They  will  be  ac- 
companied on  their  march  by  British  commissaries,  charged  with 
providing  for  their  subsistence  and  accommodation. 

Arti  IX.  All  the  sick  and  wounded  who  cannot  be  em- 
barked with  the  troops  are  entrusted  to  the  British  army.  They 
ai»to  be  taken  care  of  whilst  they  remain  in  this  country,  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  government,  under  the  condition  of 
the  same  being  reimbursed  by  France  when  the  final  evacuation 
is  effected.  The  English  government  will  provide  for  their  re- 
turn to  France,  which  shall  take  place  by  detachments  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  men  at  a  time.  A  anfii^ 
cient  number  of  French  medical  officers  shall  be  left  behind  to 
attend  them. 

Art.  X.  As  soon  as  the  vessels  employed  to  carry  the  army 
to.  France  shall  have  disembarked  in  the  harbours  specified,  or 
in  any  other  of  the  ports  of  France  to  which  stren  of  weather 
may  force  them,  every  facility  shall  be  given  them  to  return  to 
England  without  delay,  and  security  against  capture  until  their 
arrival  in  a  friendly  port. 

Art.  XI.     The  French  army  shall  be  concentrated  in  Lisbon, 
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^Mid  mtiiin  a  diiitdiioe  of  ab<mt  two  leagues  ^m  it.     The  Eng- . 
^Ikh  anny  will  approach  within  three  leagues  of  the  <si|iital^ 
and  be  bo  placed  as  to  leave  about  one  league  between  the 
two  armies. 

Art*  Xll.  The  forts  of  St»  Jidieni  the  Biigio>  and  Caoca^i 
sball  be  occupied  by  the  British  troops  on  the  ratification 
of  the  convention*  Lisbon  and  its  dtadel,  together  with  the 
fortfi  and  batteries,  ^  far  aa  the  lazaretto  or  Trafuna  on  one 
side*  and  Fort  St.; Joseph  on  the  other,  indusiveJy,  shall  be 
given  up  on  the  embarkation  of  the  second  division,  as  shall 
also  the  harbour,  and  all  armed  vessels  in  it  of  every  description^ 

I  with  their  rigging,  sails,  stores^  and  ammunition.  The  fort- 
reSBW  of  Elvasj  Almeida,  Peniche,  and  Palmela,  shall  be  given 
up  as  soon  as  the  British  troops  can  arrive  to  occupy  them.  In 
the  meantime  the  Genexal-in-chief  of  the  British  army  will 
give  notice  of  the  present  convention  to  the  garrisons  of  those 
places,  as  also  to  the  troops  before  tlietn,  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  further  hostilities. 

Art.  XI XL  Commissaries  shall  be  named  on  both  stdesi 
to  regulate  and  accelerate  the  execution  of  the  arrangements 
agreed  upon. 

Art.  XIV.  Should  there  arise  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of 
any  artide,  it  will  be  explained  favourably  to  the  French 
army. 

Art*  XV.  From  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  present 
all  arrears  of  eoutributionSj  requisitions,  or  claims 
etf  of  the  French  government,  against  subjects  of  Portu- 
^»  or  any  other  individuals  residing  in  this  country^  founded 
on  the  occupation  of  Portugal  by  the  French  troops  in  December 
1807 1  which  may  not  have  been  paid  up^  are  cancelled  ;  and  ail 
•equestrations  laid  upon  their  property,  moveable  or  immoveable* 
are  removed,  and  the  fre«»  disposid  of  the  same  is  restored  to 
the  proper  owners* 

Art.  XVL  All  subjects  of  Franee»  or  of  powers  in  friend- 
ship or  alliance  with  France,  domiciliated  in  Portugal,  or  acci- 
dentally in  this  country,  shall  h^  protected  r  their  property  of 
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e?ery  kind^  moveable  and  immoveable,  shall  be  respected; 
they  shall  be  at  liberty  either  to  accompany  the  French 
ttrmy,  or  to  remain  in  Portugal.  In  either  case  their  pn^)erty 
is  guaranteed  to  them,  with  the  liberty  of  retainii^  or  of  dis- 
posing of  it>  and  passing  the  produce  of  the  sale  thereof  into 
France,  or  any  other  country  where  they  may  ^x  their  residence, 
the  space  of  one  year  being  allowed  them  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  fidly  understood  that  shipping  is  excepted  from  this  arrange- 
ment, only,  however,  in  so  far  as  regards  leaving  the  port ;  and 
that  none  of  the  stipulations  above-mentioned  can  be  made  the 
pretext  of  any  commercial  speculation. 

Art.  XVII.  No  native  of  Portugal  shall  be  rendered  ac- 
countable for  his  political  conduct  during  the  period  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  this  country  by  the  French  army ;  and  all  those 
who  have  continued  in  the  exercise  of  their  employments,  or 
have  accepted  situations  under  the  French  government,  are 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  British  commanders ;  they 
shall  sustain  no  injury  in  their  persons  or  property,  it  not  hav- 
ing been  at  their  option  to  be  obedient  or  not  to  the  French 
government ;  they  are  also  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  16th  article. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  Spanish  troops  detained  on  board  ship  in 
tlie  port  of  Dsbon  shall  be.given  up  to  the  Commander-iii.4:hief 
of  the  British  army,  who  engages  to  obtain  of  the  Spaniards 
to  restore  such  French  subjects,  either  military  or  civil,  as  may 
have  been  detained  in  Spain,  without  being  taken  in  battle^  or  in 
consequence  of  military  operations,  but  on  occasion  of  the  oc- 
currences of  the  29th  of  last  ]^Iay,  and  the  days  immedktely 
following. 

Art.  XIX.  There  shall  be  an  immediate  exchange  establish- 
ed for  all  ranks  of  prisoners  made  in  Portugal,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  hostilities. 

Art.  XX.  Hostages  of  the  rank  of  field-officers  shall  be 
mutually  furnished  on  the  part  of  the  British  anny  and  navy, 
and  on  that  of  the  French  army,  for  the  reciprocal  guarantee 
4if  the  present  convention.     The  officers  of  the  British  army 


^OQ  irf  tlie  French  troops  in  tboir  own  country. 
take  placf  on  the  part  of  the  French  army. 

Art.  XXL     It  shall  be  allowed  to  the IMbral-m-chkf  itf 
th«  French  arn^y  ta  send  an  oDicer  to  i  th  jntelli,ir«ice 

•f  the  present  coaventimi.     A  vessel  wiu  i^e  lutni^ed^bjr  th<s 
BriHali  admiral  to  convey  him  to  Bourdeaux  or  ] 
■  fpiArt.  XXir     The  British  admiral  M'ill  be  incite 
Brf|k||to  his  Excelledey  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  the  other 
Hm^^Hftl  athcers  of  the  French  army,  on  board  ^hips  uf  war. 
P      iVBe  ftod  concluded  at  Lisbon,  this  30th  day  td  AugHbt^ 


isoa 


("Signed) 


Georoc  MoaaATj  Quar.^niaa^gtii* 
KELLEftMANN,  le  G^n.  de  Biv^itaon. 

Nous  Due  d'Abrantenj  Genftfit  en  chef  de  rarmce  Fran^aise, 
ins  ratifie  et  ratifions  la  prcseiite  convention  definitive  dans 
articles,  pour  fere  execute e  selon  &a  forme  et  teneur. 
(Signed)  Le  Due  u'Abraktcs. 

Ail  quartier  general  de  Lihhonne,  le  30  Ao&t»  IBOB. 


AddHimal  Articles  ta  the  Convcn4k^  of  (he  30th  August,  1806- 
Art.  I.     Tlie  individuals  in  the  civil  employnient  of  the  army 
made  prisoners^  either  by  the  Britiah  troops,  or  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  any  part  of  Portugal^  will  be  restored,  ut  is  customs^i 
without  exchange, 

Alt.  n*  The  French  army  shall  be  subsisted  from  its  o^m 
magazines  up  to  the  day  of  embarlcation  ;  the  gurriwins  up  to 
the  day  of  the  evacuation  of  the  fortresses.  The  remainder  of 
the  magazines  shall  be  delivered  over  In  the  uiual  form  to  the 
British  government,  which  charges  itself  wH^  the  subsistence 
of  the  men  and  horses  of  the  army  from  the  above-mentioned 
periods  till  their  arrival  in  France,  under  the  ccmdilfon  of  their 
being  reimbursed  by  the  French  government  for  the  excess  of 
the  expenses  beyond  the  estimation,  to  be  made  by  both  parties* 
roL.    J*  2  k 


L 
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of  the  value  of  the  magazines  delivered  up  to  the  British  armj. 
The  provisions  on  board  the  ships  of  war,  in  possession  of  the 
French  army,  will  be  taken  on  account  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  like  maimer  with  the  magaidnes  in  the  fortresses. 

Art.  III.     TGn^neral  commanding  the  British  troops  will 
take  the  necessary  measures  for  re-establishing  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  means  of  anbsistence  between  the  country  and  the 
capital. 
Done  and  concluded  at  Lisbon,  this  30th  day  of  August,  1808. 
(Signed)  George  Murratj  Quar.-ma8.-gen. 

Kellbrmann,  le  Gen.  de  ^^^^^^mt 
Nous  Due  d'Abrantes,  G6n6ral  en  chef  de  Tarmce  Fran9aiie, 
avons  ratifie  et  ratifions  les  articles  additionels  a  la  conventfon 
et  oontrc,  pour  etre  cxtoit6s  suivant  leur  forme  et  teneur. 
Lb  Due  d'Abramtes. 
A«, X  Dalrtmple,  cap.  milit,  sec 


i^ 


I 
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Abercrombie,  Gen.  ii.  209  ;  sent  with  an  army  to  Cadiz,  i.  131 ; 

to  Egypt,  132. 
AlNPaiitea,  n.  SB. 

,  Marquis  of,  ii.  51. 

Ag^ur,  Count  del,  murder  of,  ii.  202. 

Alal||fl>on  Miguel  Ricardo  de,  ii.  165. 

Albiiquerque«  Gen.  Alphonso  d',  bis  laconic  reply  to  the  Per* 

ataos,  ii.  9. 
Alcantara,  ii.  28. 

Alcolea,  bridge  of,  taken  by  the  French,  ii.  218,  219. 
Alexander,  Emperor,  result  of  his  interview  with  Napoleon  at 

Tilsa^  i.  32. 
Almeida,  Don  Joao  de,  u  295,  1^96;    political  sentiments  of, 

ii.  10. 

•  fortress  surrenders  to  the  English,  ii.  538. 

Alomcjj^arquis  d',  i.  275  ;  ii.  88,  288  ;  account  of,  i.  300,  301; 

patriotism  displayed  by,  upon  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  ii.  9  ; 

his  foresight,  67  ;   his  popularity,  70 ;  his  authority  with  the 

troops,  89. 
Amiens,  treaty  of,  rupture  of,  i.  21,  132;  stipulations  of  the 

treaty  of,  350,  351. 
America,  South,  measures  adopted  by  England  to  revolutionise, 

i.  363. 
Anadia,  Viscount,  ii.  42. 

■Andalusia,  account  of  the  insurrection  of,  ii.  328. 
Andujar,  Gen.  Dupont's  position  at,  described,  323,  324. 
Angelo,  Michael,  remark  of,  i.   105. 
Anthony,  St.  of  Padtia,  his  rank  in  the  Portuguese  army,  i.  237, 

238,  n. 
Arabs,  arts  of  civilized  life  introduced  into  Spain  by,  i.  311 ;  ex- 
pelled from  Spain,  317. 
Aranda,  Count  d',  i.  338,  339  ;  his  invasion  of  Portugal  de- 
feated, ii.  21,  n. 
Aranjuez,  account  of  the  popular  commotions  at,  ii.  141. 
Araujo,  M.  d',  i.  290 ;  imprisoned  by  the  French  Government, 

265  ;  his  political  sentiments,  ii.  10. 
Arragonese,  character  of  the,  ii.  262. 

Arrighi, his  death,  ii.  523. 

2r2 
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Astomption,  Father  Jose  Joachim  del',  his  zeal  in  the  Portu- 
guese cause,  ii.  4f4S, 

Augereau,  General  i.  296. 

Austerlitz,  important  results  of  the  battle  of,  i.  26,  28. 

Austrian  campaign  of  1805,  sketch  of,  i.  25. 

Asanza,  Don  Miguel  Josef  de,  ii.  808. 

Azara,  CheTalier  d',  remark  of,  i.  858. 

Atevedo,  Father  Jose  fiernardo  d',  his  zeal  for  the  Portuguese 
cause,  ii.  448. 

9adajoz,  insurrection  at,  described,  ii.  480,  481;  idea  of  taking 

by  escalade,  464. 
Bajet,  Don  Juan,  Spanish  patriot,  the  Llobregat  fortified  by,  ii. 

400 ;  operations  of,  419,  421. 
BaJaemao^  Viscount  de»  his  embassy  to  England,  i.  447* 
Bandarra,  Gon^alo  Annes,  his  prediction  relative  to  Bonaparte, 

ii.  79. 
Barcela,  Don  Francisco,  ii.  898. 
Baroekma,  fortress  of,  account  of  its  seizure  by  the  French,  iL 

117  ;  situation  of  the  French  in,  387. 
Batalha,  situation  of,  described,  ii«  501,  502. 
Baylen,  account  of  the  battle  of,   ii.  844 — 846 ;  capitulation  of 

the  French  troops  at»  ii.  862  ;  effecuof,  366,  867,  868,  371. 
Bayard,  Chevalier,  anecdote  of,  i.  48* 
Beaufaarnais,  Prince  Eugene,  ii.  94. 
Beaumarchais,  observadon  on  a  work  of  his,  i.  404. 
Beira,  division  of,  ii.  25,  n. 
B<^,  account  of  the  city  of,  ii.  451 ;  population  rise  upon  the 

French,  452 ;  town  sackad  by  the  Frendi^  ib. ;  exertions  of 

the  patriots  of,  471. 
Bellesta,  Don  Domingo,  measures  adopted  against  the  French, 

by,  at  Oporto,  ii.  438. 
Beliiard,  Gen.  his  opinion  of  the  position  of  tha  French  army  in 

Spain,  ii.  872. 
Beresford,  General,  ii.  45. 
Berlb  Decree,  allusion  to  the,  i.  889. 
Bernard^  General,  notice  of,  i.  108. 
Berthier,  Marshal,  character  of,  i.  49»  50. 

,  Gen.  death  of,  ii.  452. 
Berwick,  Duke  of,  ii.  470;  invasion  of  Portugal,  by,  allude^  to, 

21 ;  Castello  Branco  destroyed  by,  30. 
B^si&res,  Marshal,  battle  of  Rio  Seco  gained  by,  ii.  275r  ^76, 

277,  278,  hesitation  of,  279,  280. 
Bilbao,  insurrection  at,  described,  ii.  377  ;  suppressed,  378. 
Bivar,  Rodrigo  de,  (The  Cid)  heroism  of,  ii.  199. 
Blake,  Don  Joaquin,  account  of,  ii.  209. 
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Bo97AFAXTE,  1.  27%;  his  first  appearatice  upon  the  scene  of  the 
Revolution ;  5,  6 ;  fondness    for   mathematics,  7 ;   sketch  of, 
his  progress  to  absolute  power,  8  ;  results  of  his  absolute 
power,    11,  12  ;    his   fondness  for    nobility,    14;    the    emi- 
grants recalled  by  him,  15,  16;  execution  of  Due  d'EngUeft 
caused  by,  18,  19  ;  his  passion  for  war,  19,  SO;  conte^nxflHtMk 
the  invasion  of  England,  21,  22;    probable  consequences  of 
that  measure,  22  ;  his  operations  against  Austria  in  1 805,  25  ; 
ligns  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  26 ;  Assumes  the  title  of  Pro- 
jector of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  27 ;  invades  Prussia, 
and  gains   the  battle  of  Jena,  29,  30  ;  war   with   Russia  and 
Prussia,  30  ;  takes  possession  of  Warsaw,  81  ;  gains  the  bat- 
tles of  Pultusk  and  Eylau,  and  Fried  land,  32.     Treaty  of  Til- 
sit,  S3  ;  disappoints  the   Poles,   ib, ;   his  Continental   System 
put  in  force,  35  ;  abuses  of  the  Conscription  by,  38  ;  rapidity 
of  his  movements,  45  ;  system  of  promotion  adopted  by,  52, 
53 ;   Legion  of  Honour  instituted  by  him,  45  ;   Napoleon  at  a 
review,   55  \  organization  of  the  grand  army  by,    50,    104; 
brilliant  manoeuvres  of,  105  ;  character  of,  109 — -1 17  ;  desirous 
of  creating  an  hereditary  peeraj^e,  115,  116  ;  remark  of,  llfJ ; 
his  plans  tor  the  invasion  of  England^  133  ;   lii«i   treaty  with 
Spain  against  Portugal,   280;  refuses  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
Badajoz,  288,  289 ;  his  measures  towards  Spain  on  the  rup- 
ture of  the  peace  of  Amrens,   353;  subversion  of  the  throne 
of  Naples  by,  35 S  ;  his  views  with  respect  to  Spain,  3€>5 — 5S6  ; 
measures  pursued  by.  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  towards  Spain, 
388  ;  his  treatment  of  Godoy,  404  ;  his  policy  towards  Spain 
in   1807,   413,414,  415:  measures  adopted  by,  preparatory 
to  his  invasion  of  Portugal,  ii.  3  ;  assembles  an  army  on  the 
Gironde,  4,  5,  6,  7  ;  measures  of  hostility  towards  England, 
•"8;  his  policy  towards  Portugal,  12*  Convention  ofFontaine- 
'  bleau,    14 — 17;    resolves  to    dethrone  the  Royal   Family  of 
^'•Forttigtil,  47.  48  ;  disnn^ses  the  Portuguese  ambassador  from 
Paris,  43  ;  charges  by  the  Portuguese  clergy  in  his  praise,  77, 
78  ;  his  success  predicted  by  Bandarra,  79  ;  contributions  or- 
dered to  be  raised  in  Portugal  by,   8*?  :  nholi^hrs  the  Portu- 
guese Council  of  Government,  83;  Qn  f 
of  Portugal,  84 — SB:  directs  the  Porn      i              ,                   ,t 
to  France  8Q  ;  his  remark   upon  reviewmg  them,  Jb*  ft;    re- 
'ported  revival  of  the  monarchy  of  Portugal  by,  94  ;  interview 
of  the  Portuguese  drpu ration  with,  described,  95,9(^  \  address 
of  the  deputies  to,  07  ;  petition  of  the  Junta  to,  101  ;  tiddresi 
of  the  Junta  to,  105;  observations  on  his  measures  with   re- 
spect to  Spain,  123  ;  his  instructions  to  Murat,  126  ;  Ferdinand 
addresses  a  request  to  him  to  select  a  Queen  frmn  the  Impe- 
rial family,  130,  572,  573;  account  of  his  joiirney   to  Italy, 


p 


^'    133;  hiti   policy    towarjs   Godoy>  and  the  Cdiit 

134,  136»  1:J7  ;  l»is  proposifiion*  to  the  Court  ol'  Spm  1^ 
575  ;  leil^r  uf  King  Charles  IV.  to,  Hiinouncing  liii,  JiMiml 
of  the  Prince  q\  the  Peace,  577;  fcmark*  on  his  ultimaMtitfti 
urith  respect  lo  Spain,  15  k  155,  156;  declares  Kin^  Clvlei 
IV.  tlie  only  legilimaie  king  of  Spain,  157,  158;  hu  politf 
towards  the  Koyal  Family,  158,  159,  J  60;  dcr  '  >^  wtwA 
of  Francis  tlie  Firfei,  160;  aends  Savary  to  r  cL#nikd 

to  meet  hiin,  161  ;  impolicy  of  Napoleon,  105^   hi^  l«tlct  t.- 
Ferdinand,  57 'J  ;    dcmanda   from    Ferdinand    the   Crtxrit  <* 
Spain,  165;  liberates  the  Prrtice  of  the  Peace,  1 
^list  at   the  conduct  of  the  Queen,  168  w.  ;   rep: 
dinand  at  Bayonne,  and  ohligcs  hiin  to  resign  his 
decides  upon  givin*^  the  Crown  ofiSpain  to  iiis  li: 
convokes  the  Supreme  Junta  at    Bayonne, 
jects  of,  295 — 297;   directs  Joseph  to   he    piv,,.  ..***. ,c«  *-^v 
298  ;  Cfinver^tation  of,  with  hrs  hrotlier  Joseph,  501  ;  mcMwei 
adopted   by,  302  ;    appoints  Savary    comma tidcr^ii^chitfwC 
the   Army  in  Spain,  312;  corresp4>ndence   uith  Sa^&rr,  Sli 
— 315  ;  his  instructions  to  Savary,  iJ2l  ;  c  !  -i 

of  Rio  Seco  to  that  of  Villa  Viciosa,   :  wl 

dis^iinguished   hy,   339;  his   monificaii   :i    ..  i 

of  Bayien,  i^iyS*^   his  remarks  to  Genir.il  (.c    ^  !. 

•  366;  his  hars*h  decree  against  Dupont,  c\e,     -  ,. 
tinns  to  the  urmy  in  Catalonia,  3S8;  his  nj^tmc:  >    .  .-% 

4-28,  4S9. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  crowned  King  of  Naples,  i.  559  *  dccUnJ 
Kingof  t^pain  by  Najmleon,  190;  character  :t,  fW; 

his  reign  at  Naples,  ^99;  Napoleons  conv4.i^,.^.„„  uritli  m 
entering  Spain,  :i01  ;  hi^  reception  by  the  Spanish  D«|uitiai 
30)f ;  acknowledged  King  by  Ferdinand,  306  :  arooiimofbi 
household,  307;  ministry  formed  hy,  ^08;  Kis  rccqitiao  by 
the  people,  309 ;  his  entry  into  Madrid,  310;  {irodUMil 
King  in  Madrid,  311  ;  remarks  on  tdft  retr4.^i  from  Midrult 
373  ;  conduct  of  his  courtiers,  374. 

Bonaparte,  Lucien,  allusion  to,  ii.  94. 

Buenos  Ayres,  the  En^^hsh  defeated  at,  i.  135. 

Bourbons,  Sjuinislij  rmmrk son,  i.  32S,^ft9i  it.  167;  die  R^^tl 
Family  resigfu  the  throne,  1 86. 

Drunc,  Gen.  the  Englii^h  at  the  Heldcr,  capitnlatt*  tOg  130* 

Bu^io,  toiver  of,  importance  of  that  position,  ii.  CG, 

Buluw,  General,  his  remark  on  litjht  iufjntrv,  i.  G'.^'. 

Burr,  CoL  i.  363, 


Cahallero,  Marquis,  ii.  148. 
Cabarrui*,  Count  de,  ii,  308. 


INDEX. 


1       Cabeson,  defence  of.  by  General  Coeata,  iu  2dl,  252 ;  bridge  of, 

I  forcetl  by  the  French,  253, 

"        Cabrillas,  imn\e  of,  described,  ii.  234 — ^36, 

Caldagues,  Count  de»  notice  of,  ii*  416;   his  operaUoa^  against 

the  French  army,  ib.  41S*,  45J1. 
Calvo,  Balthazar,   atrocities  perpetrated  by,  ii*  £30,  231  ;  hi» 

death,  232. 
Catnoens,  notice  of  bis  poem,  i.  %S2» 
Campos,  J 056  de  Abrca,  short  accouni  of,  ii*  104,  105  ;  severity 

of  General  Juriot  towards,  105. 
Ctmning,  Mr,,  remarks  on  a  speech  of,  ii.  213,  214» 
CaraiTd,  Don  Juan,  ii.  Ii3, 

Carnot,  M.,  hta  remonstrance  witli  Napoleon,  i.  50. 
Coro,  Don  Joseph,  notice  of,  ii*  ^35  ;  battle  of  Cabrillaa  fouglit 

^by,  i35f  ^36  i  his  defence  of  the  Quarta  suburb  of  Valencia, 
£38. 

Cartwri^ht,  Major,  observations  on  a  speech  of,  ii.  kl5, 

Caatanos,  Don  Francisco  Xavier  de,  ii.  189  ;  character  of,  339  ; 
his  manccuvres  before  the  battle  of  BayleUf  332 ;  victory 
of  Baylen  described,  51«4 — 34G  ;  negotiation  with,  $5^ — 355  ; 
French  troops  capitulate  to,  at  Baylen,  36^,  363. 

Castello  Branco,  description  of,  ii.  30, 

Castro,  Don  Antonio  de  San  Joso  de,  account  of^  ii«  446 ;  bis 
influence,  440,  147. 
"Catalans,  character  of  tlie,  it.  385,  3S6. 

Catalonia,  state  of  the  French  army  in,  IL  384 ;  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  385,  S8G ;  insurrection  of  Lcrida,  380,387; 
the  Somatenes  described,  389,  390 ;  the  Somateucs  attack 
the  French  at  Bruch,  390^  391 ;  town  of  Esparaguera  att^ick 
the  French,  392;  Arbos  pillaged  by  the  French  and  burnt, 
394;  Vilb  Franca  taken,  ib. ;  inscription  at  the  Pass  of 
Bruch,  ib.  n. ;  Account  of  the  insnrrectiuii  at  Figuleras,  395; 
Activity  of  the  Junta  of  Lerida,  390  ;  Gtrona  described,  397  ; 
Spaniards  defeated  at  Mongat,  398;  Girona  atuickt^d,  ^9^; 
the  Liobregat  fortiHed,  400;  tlie  MinonL%  40J  ;  operations 
of  the  French  army  in,  402,  403,  404 ;  French  niarch  to 
Rosas  and  obliged  to  retreat,  405,  4U0  ;  Sioge  of  Ciliona, 
410,  41 1,  412  ;  sie^if  raised,  413  ;  Junta  of  Leiida  remove  to 
Tarragona,  416;  »iiuation  of  the  French  troops  at  Barcelona, 

r4l7;  Castle  of  Mon^at  surrendiirs,  418;  measurpi  ofGene- 
k    rul  Pahicio  in,  419  :  sally  of  the  garrison  1,  4;i0  ;  re- 

h  treat  of  the  French,  4:^0,  421,  4i;^;  rtn  nji.il^ecam- 

jjaign  in,  4i3. 
Caynier,  Capt.  account  of  his  death,  ii,  223. 
Cervellon,  Count  de,  ii.  S41. 
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Cevalloa,  Don  Pedro,  promoted  by  Perdioajid  Vll*  li  141;  lii 

patriotism,  375,  •   '.  • ' 

Charles  II.  King,  state  of  Spain  during  the  rei^  of,  i.  St%  9i$ 

Charles  IIL  King,  improvements  introduced  by,  in  Spiin,  i.  SS<L 

Charles  IV.  King,  observations  on  the  reign  of,  i.  337 — S^l: 

entrusts  the  government  to  Connt  Florida  Blaiiea«  SWt;  hi 

fears  of  the   French,   i.   35 7«  S5S  ;   his  order  to  the  Spmib 

Ambassador  to  France,  ii,  14;  his  harsh  treatment  of  FtaS^ 

nand,  ISO,  131,  574  ;  his  perplexity  with  regard  to  Kapobao^ 

137;    contemplates   emigrating  to   Amertca,    140;    popubr 

commodons    at  Aranjtiez>   and   proclaraatioti    of,    141,  142; 

Prince  of  the  Peace  dismissed  by,  14;^;   his  letter  to  Bott*>_ 

parte  on    that  occasion,   577  ;  abdicates   in    favour  of  ¥m  ~ 

dinand*    145,   146,  578;    his    message  to   Napoleon, 

f<  protests  against  his  abdication  at  Aranj^sez,  I6d  ;  bif  I 

Gen,  Murat,  590  ;   Monthion's  report  of  his  intervi« 

.1590 — 592;    Letter  of  King    Charles   IV.   m   tKe  Em 

^Ifapoleon,  59^  ;  protest  of  against  his  abdieattoiiy  503  ; 

of  Godoy  towards,  169 ;  his  unpopularity^    17S;  restgUi  1 

crown,  59S,  5BG> 

Charles  V.  observations  on,  i.  S18,  n. 

Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  anecdote  of,  iL  5* 

Choiseul,  Due  de,  observation  on,  553. 

Cintra,  stipulations  of  the  Convention  of,  ii.  5iJ4,  (i02 — 60^ 
Claros,  Don  Juant  his  patriotic  eiforts  at  Figuieras,  iu  504 ; 

rasses  ihe  French ^  40G,  410. 
Cochrane,  Lord,  castle  of  Mongat  surrenders  to,  ii,  4111, 
Coimbra,  University  of,  remarks  on,  ii.  99  ;  instirreetion  oft 
students  of,  443  ;  atrocities  of,  ib.  ;  their  siicceiLs  at 
ras,  444. 
CoUingwood,  Rear-admiral,  ii-  ^10. 
Conscription,  French,  effects  of  the,  i,  37  ;  abuse  of,  33  ;  tym;' 

nical  methods  of  recruiting,  39. 
Copenhngen,  attack  on,  by  the  English  alluded  to,  i.   I 
Cordova^  account  of  the  capture  of,  by  the  Frencli  i^ 

Corpus  Christi,  account  of  the  procession  of^  at  I 

456  ;  insurrectionary  movement  during,  45 /• 
Correa,   Don  Manuel  Mazin,   his  zeal  for  Ferdtoaod  Vlfi 

165, 
G6nes,  Spanish,  origin  of  the,  i.  320. 

— •  of  Portugal,  their  influence  at  an  early  period,  i»  41 1* 

Cotton,  Vice-admiral,  ii.  72 ;  blockades  the  coasi  of   JP« 

490,  493* 
Coiuragp,  observations  on,  i.  370. 
Coutinho,  Don  Rodrigo  de  Sousa,  political  opiniom  of,  tl.  IO1-4 
Ciienca,  hostihry  of  the  inhahitanls  of,  to  the  French,  ii.  t2ft» 
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rCucsta,  Geo.  ii.  SQM;  defends  Cab€«on,  251  ;  defeated  by  the 
French,  252,  25S,  254  ;  defeated  at  Rio  Seco,  275,  £76,  877, 
£78, 
Cunha,  Don  Luii  da^  allusion  to,  i.  293.  P 

Daots,  Doa  Luis,  Spanish  patriot,  his  deatli,  ii.  17^J. 
Despeua  Perros,  defile  of,  described,  ii.  316. 
Don,  origin  of  that  title,  L  .^47* 
Dordajt,  Joao,  notice  of,  i.  ^In^  S88. 
Drouot,  Gen,  notice  of,  i.  108, 
1      Duhesrae,  Gen,  notice  of,  ii.   114;     his    policy   at  Barcelona, 
I  ^87 ;   Napoleon's  inatructions  to,   S88 ;  his  character,  852  ; 

I  defeats  the  Spanish   troops^  398  ;  attacks  Gtrona,  899 ;  re* 

^^^treats  to  Barcelona,  400;  besieges  Girona,  410 — il2  i  raises 
^■Httbe  siege,  415;  repasses  the  Ona,  420;  his  retreat,  4^1. 
^^^•iSec  France. 

Dumouriez,  Genera),  offers  his  services  to  the  Portuguese,  i. 
304,  30^  ;  remarks  on  his  work,  '*  Etat  Present  du  Roymume 
de  Portugal,'*  305,  n. 
Dupont,  Gen.  notice  of«  it.  110;  his  character,  338;  arrested 
by  order  of  Napoleon,  366  ;  harsh  decree  against,  3(S8.  See 
France. 
Duprc,  Gen.  his  death,  ii.  344. 

Duroct  Gen.  appointed  by  Na]9oleon  to  negotiate  the  Conreii^^ 
tion  of  Fontainebleau»  ii.  14,  ^ 

Echevarria,  Don  Pedro  Agostino  de,  notice  of,  ii.  218 ;  liis  de- 
fence of  the  bridge  of  Alc«vka^  19. 

Eggs»  miraculous,  ii.  481. 

Egypt,  expedition  under  Sir  R,  Aliercrombie  to,  i.  132. 

Elvas,  fortress  of,   invested  by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  537 ;     sur- 
renders to  the  English*  ib. 

£iiijmnr8»  French,  recalled  by  Bonaparte*  i.  16,  17. 

Bll|[piflii.  Due  d\  his  execuiioo  ordered  by  Bonaparte,  i.  18, 19. 

En'  remarks  upon  the  treatment  of  French  prisoners  in,' 

I  I  the  policy  of,  121  ;  declare*  war  against  France,^ 

'sons  of,   1  •'*  of  Valenciennes,  124  ; 

1  Duke  ol  vv^ar  of  La  Vendee,   126; 

expediiiun  undertaken  agaiasi  the  ilutces  of  Slickeos,  129; 

_  ex}iedition  to  the  Helder,  130;  expeditions  sent  to  Ferrol,' 

'|131  ;  expedition   to  Egypt,  132;   rupture  of  the  treaty  of 

Vtaiens  by,  132;  plans  for  tke  inrosion  of,  by  France,  133  ; 

nportant  consequences  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at 

-Trafalgar,  134;   battle  of  Maida,  134,  135;   English  troops 

defeated    at  Buetios  Ayres,    135  ;    attack    on    Copenliagen, 

136;  continental  system  adopted  by  Bonapartr   -  -    -  i,  136, 
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^TT;aS7,  158«  139  ;  character  of  the  Bnthh  Mtnaslr?*  lit;  ptu- 
culars  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Poriugal  hy^  f  (be  Maktiefl 
treaty,)  S2  l-K  245  ;  account  of  tlie  expedition  to  Tompl, 
under  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  ^G5 ;  Account  of  the  mUsMb  «f 
Lord  Rosstiii,  80S*  305  ;  measures  pursued  tovranlf  Spain  en 
rupture  ol'  the  peace  of  Amiens,  358  ;  war  with  Spftio,  15J— 
356;  measures  adopted  byj  to  revolutiotiiKc-  ^  '  *  r 
363;  of>eration9  of  Sir  C.  Cotton  on  the  cr 
444;  Hnt^iish  factors  obliged  to  withdraw  Jilei;  i  ntiJi^ 
ii.  38  ;  pons  of  Portugal  closed  against,  40  ;  bad  jmitliiiltk 
Prince    Kegent    of  Portugal  towards,    43  ;  ^ 

English  expeditions  to  Portugal  and  ber  colooiett  45; 
declaration  on  blockading  the  Tagus,  551  ;  «» 
of  Loid  Strangford,  the  Court  of  Portugal,  ib, ;  For 
vessels  seized  by  47  ;  Prince  Reagent  emigrates  ta  the  Bfiiili, 
55 ;  attacks  by  the  English  fleet  on  the  coast  of  FomfiJ, 
91  I  enthusiasm  evinced  by  tlie  English  GcivertiiiitQi  iikd 
people  in  assisting  Spain,  21  Sf  213;  sends  supp]i««  tn  Spaia. 
£14— S16  ;  Castle  of  Mongat  surrenders  to,  41  d  ;  arrival  of  tk 
English  army  in  Portugal,  486 ;  remarka  on  the  policy  of 
'  (he  Cabinet  o(  St.  James's,  489 — 493 1  marcli  «f  the 
British  troops  on  Lisbon,  502 — 504;  battle  oC  llolip  de- 
scribed, 505,  506;  operations  of  the  English,  510 — ^511. 
conference  of  the  English  generals^  515  ;  Kngliab  yojilitf 
at  Viniiero  described,  516  ;  victory  o£  Vimiera  ds^gfiW, 
517 — 525;  armistice  between  the  French  and  Hogli^! 
528,  529  ;  definitive  Convention  of  Cintra,  5S%,  60a- 
disappointment   of  the   English  on  this  o  5J 

tress  of  Elvas  surrenders  to,    537;    AIuk         -irc 
538. 
English  Army,   remarks  on  the,  i.   142,  143,  144; 
1808,  145;  military  institutions  of,   146,   147 — 153; 
rence  of  the  military  to  the  power  of  the  law,  141>; 
of  London,  ib. ;    system  of  recruiting,    150,   151,    152; 
whom  regulated,   152,153;  commander-in-chief,   1^ 
roisgovernment  of  the  army »  1 54 ;  Duke  of  York,  con 
in^chief,  155  ;  discipline  of  the  army,  156  ;  character  of 
tish  soidier,  157,  158  ;  comparison  with  the   French 
ib.  ;  picture  of  an  English  bivouac,  161  ;  dtsciplme, 
and  habits,   162;  military  punishments,  1G3  ;   Englii 
commissioDed  otficers^   163;  regulations  of  the  Militarryl 
lege,   164,  165  ;    education  of  the  officers,  16tJ;  payfl 
olRcers,  167;  subordination  of  the  ofticer*,  168,  l€f9\ 
missioned  officers,  170,  171  ;  bene6cial  regulations  ioi 
by  the   Duke  of  York,   171;  appointments  and 
in    the    army,     how     regulated,     172 — 176;     Brittsll^ 
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liline  and  bravery,  179;  conipi/iriaoti  of  En^h?<h  (general 
i»tTicerif  witb  the  Freucht  177,  178;  opinion  of  the  Duke  of 
WdliDgloiK  \7\^t  ISO;  esLibluJanent  of  Kni','hts  gfihe  Bath, 
IHO;  revrards  lor  military  prowea«»  liJl  ;  marriages  frequent 
in  the  British  army,  lS:i;  railitary  asylum,  ib,  183;  Rgula- 
lioMB  relative  to  religion  in,  18i;  courts-martial,  how  consti- 
tuted, 183  ;  regimental  courtu-mariial,  136;  office  of  the  pro- 
vosr-m^r^h-jl  described,  187;  business  of  the  colonel,  188; 
arn:  IHt) ;  of  the  pftyuiasier  ami  qitarter*master,  190 ; 

en.h  I  ihr  Mutiny  Bill,  IDl  ;   Bricisb  infantry  of  1808 

described,  iUi,  195, 194;  remarks  on  the  Footguards,  192,1 9J; 
corpii  of  ridemcn,  195  ;  characier  of  the  infantry,  196  ;  drer»s 
of  the  infantry  described,  197  ;  remarks  on  the  cavalry,  IDS, 
199,  200  \  on  the  German  legion,  201  |  on  the  ordnance  de- 
partment, j£01  ;  on  the  royal  artillery,  203 ;  on  the  artillery 
iiores,  206;  arsenal  at  Woolwich  described,  207;  corps  of 
royal  engineer^)  208 — tilO;  on  the  royal  sappers  and  miners, 
210;  remarkii  on  ilie  adjutant  and  quarter-moster-generala, 
212  ;  royal  waggon-train  corps,  ib. ;  on  the  staflTof  llic  com- 
mander-in-chief, 213  ;  expense  of  the  army,  ili ;  commib.iariat 
department,  21^,216;  medical  department,  217,  218;  ob- 
servation* on  Uritish  generalship*  Z22^  2:^3  ;  extract  from 
•*  Advice  to  the  Officera  of  the  British  Array,"  1i^3. 

EngUtih,  character  of  tlie,  L  136—143,  148,  165»  16G ;  their 
opinion  of  War,  178. 

EiOiiquiz,  Don  Juan,  it.  128,  US. 

Btfiafaguera,  town  of,  exertions  of  the  patriots,  ii.  392. 

Estrella,  notice  of  the,  ii.  iiS* 

Estremadura,  imiurrection  in,  ii*  430. 

Estremoz,  exertions  of  the  patriots  of,  li^  471. 

Evora,  Junta  formed  at,  ii-  472  ;  French  march  to  attack,  473  ; 
described,  474 ;  account  of  the  battle  of,  47o,  476  ;  stormed 
by  the  French,  477  ;  sacked,  478* 
4  Excel  mans, ,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  229* 

Eylau,  results  of  tliti  battle  of,  i.  31, 

E2|>eleta,  Captain- General,  allusion  to,  ii.  384. 

Faro,  accotmt  of  the  insurrection  of,  ii*  451, 

Favouritism  of  Kings,  remarks  in,  i.  39  L 

Faxardo,  Don  Diego  ^aavedra,  observation  on  a  work  of  his, 
u  301. 

Felice,  Don  Antonio  Olaguer,  notice  of,  ii.  148. 

Ferdinand,   Prince  oi'  Asturias,    (afterwards   Ferdinand    VIE) 

his  jealousy  of  the  power  of  Godoy,  i.  40.5,  406  ;  account  of 

his  party^  ii.   127  ;  intrigues  of  Godoy  with  respect   to,   128, 

I      129;     addressee   himself    to    Napoleon,    proposing    for    a 
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Queen  from  the  Imperial  Fatntlyi  130»  £7^$  57Si  i 
mentoff  by  King  Charles  IV.  ISO^  131  ;  access  ion  of*  L| 
cree  of  Charlea  IV.  abdicating  the  throne  in  h\»  imvomr^ 
appointments  made  by,  on  his  accession,  14^;  teniaikf 
his  conduct,  149;  his  pubhc  entry  into  Madrid  descrtli 
152,  153;  conduct  of  the  French  towards,  154 — 159 ;  \ 
conduct  on  his  accession  ^  159,  160;  urged  to  meet  Napolean, ' 
161,  162,  163;  is  induced  to  quit  Madrid.  104;  repeiced 
warnings  given  to  him  on  his  route>  165  ;  letter  of  NopokoA 
to,  579;  advice  of  Urquijo  to  Ferdinxind,  581 — 590:  ptiKi 
the  Bidassoa,  166;  Bonaparte  requires  bim  lo  give  wp  the 
Crown,  167;  unnatural  conduct  of  Queen  Maria  Louisa  lo- 
wards,  170  «. ;  poptdar  com  root  ions  at  Madrid  in  faifO«r«f. 
17l»  175;  compelled  to  resign  his  Crown,  185;  hit  kftttr 
to  King  Charles  IV.  renouncing  the  Crown,  595  ;  Prodama- 
tion  by  Ferdinand  and  his  brothers  to  the  Spanish  nadoD, 
59S  ;  indirect  communication  of,  to  tha  Junta  of  the  GovttS' 
ment,  186,  187. 
Fidalgoes,   "I'he,   of  Portugal,  observations   on,    i.    £4^ — %i 

U7,275. 
Figuieras^  accoiint  of  the  capture  of  by  the  French,  it  lli»^ 
Flonda  Blanca,  Count,  view  of  his  administratioii,  i«  S^$* 
Fontainebleau,  Convention   of,  particulars  of,    li.   14 — 17,  IS 

544—547  :  remarks  on,  109. 
Forjaz,  Colonel  Don  Miguel  Pereira,  nodce  of,  ii-  S75. 
Fox,  Mr.,  observations  on,  i.  140, 14L 
Foy,  Gen.|  motives  for  writing  the  History  of  the  War  in 'J 

i./J.  vi — ix, 
France^   state  of,  in   1799,1.    1 — 5;  under  the  iaiperia) 
narchy,  10 — Hj  remarks   on  the  war  of  La   Vend(*e,   IS 
expeditions  of,  against  Ireland,  127,  liS;  plans  for  ttie 
sion  of  England  by,  133  ;  family  compact  with  Spaia  tenewi 
345  ;    stipulations   of  the  peace  of  Amiens  with   reeipeoC 
Spain  and  Portugal,  350 — 352;  Napoleon ^s  cnoasurea  towan 
Spain  on  the  rupture  of  the  peace,    3dS;  policy   pursued 
Napoleon    towards    Spain    in    1807,    413-^10;     Irraty 
alliance  with  Spain,  in  170G,  437;  preparations  for  inva 
Portugal,  ii.  3 — 7  ;  message  of  the  French  Ambassador  to  ( 
Court  of  Portugal,  8,  543  ;    |iarticulars  of  the   t  Fo 

taineblean,   14^ — 17,  544 — 547;   French  arnny    ■ 
1  ^ ;  reception  of  the   French  army  in  Spain,  ^0  )  dttiic 
and  horrors  of  the  march  into  Portugal^  ^6,  27  ;   French  i 
arrives  at  Alcantara,  £8  ;  enters  Pori\;gal,  29  i  procla 
of  General  Junot,  549;  reaches  Castello  Branco     ^^^  • 
the  Ocresa,  31  ;  difficult  march  of  the  French, 
ferings  of  the  army,  S5  ;  suspicion  of  the  Court  oi  (^i^uowi'^^i 
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particulars  of  the  negotiation  of  the  Marquis  of  Marialva,  ^V  ; 
haughty  tone  assumed  iii  ihe  Moniteur  towards  Portugal,  47, 
4S ;  measures  of  General  Junot,  56 — 59  ;  |»rocliiinaiion  of  Ju- 
not,  654  ;  critical  situaiion  of  the  French  army,  CO ;  the  trmy 
enters  Lisbon,  61  ;  the  tri-coloured  flag  hoisted  at  Lisbon, 
and     consequent    poptdar   commotion*    69 — 71;    decree  of 
Junot,    557  J   assumption   of  the    Government  of   Portugal 
by   the     French,    82 — 86  ;    imperial     decree,    560,     5G1  i 
n  proclamation    of     Junot,     561  ;     punisliments     inflicted    by 
r^tbe  French  military,  87  ;  Bonaparte's  remark  on  reviewing 
a  them,  89  ;  Junot's  order  of  the  day   on  the  defeat  of  lIic 
English  in  a   naval  affair,  91,  5G3  ;  distrust  of  the  Spam'^ii 
troops  by  the  French,  9£j  98;  second  French  army  enters 
t  Spain,    110;    crosses  the    Bidassoa,    11^;    positions  of  the 
^French  army,  118,  114;  conscripts  of  1809  called  into  ser- 
Tice,  115  ;  army  of  the  Western  Pyrenees  described,  125f — 
135;  Proposition  of  Napoleon  to  the  Spanish  Court,  158; 
^march  of  the  French  troops  to  Madrid,  150 ;  entr)-  into  Miid<^ 
fid  described,    151  ;  reserved   conduct  of   the  French,  154;* 
^femarks  on    the  ultimate  views  of  Napoleon  with  respect  to 
Ipain,    155 — 159;  Napoleon  demands   the   crown  or  Spain 
llfrom  Ferdinand,    167;   Murat  liberates  Godoy,  168;  Napo- 
eon's  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  Queen,  170,  n«;  cot)duct 
I  of  the  French  troops  at  Madrid,  170  ;  military  occupation  ot 
'Spain  by  the  troops  of,  171  ;  Freuch  troops  surround  Madridti 
tl72, 178;  irritation  of  the  Spaniards  towards  the  troops,  175|, 
ivents  of  the  *^nd  of  May  described,  17(5 — 183  ;  causes  of  the 
[insurrection,  183;  effects  of  the  French  severity  on  the  inha- 
l>itants  of  Madrid,  184;   weakness  of  Ferdinand  at  Bayonne, 
1*185,  593  ;  measures  taken   by   Bonaparte   to  secure  Spain, 
»190;  Napoleon  decides  upon  giving  the  Spanish  throne  to 
iQiii  brother  Jojseph,  190;  account  of  the  capture  of  the  French 
Dfioet  at  Cadiz,  209,  ^10;  account  of  the  march  of  the  army 
under  Dupont  into  Andalusia,  216  ;  composition  of  this  army, 
Jtib.  f  arrives  at  Carolina,  ^17;  forces  the  bridge   of  Alcolea 
^«nd  defeats  , the  Spaniards,  218 — 220;    French  army  takes 
I^ordova  by  assault,  £21,  222  ;  revent^'e  on  the  Frenclj  officers 
by  the  Spaniards,  ^^$  ;  critical  situation  of  the  French  army, 
rft4;  Dupont  retires  with  his  army  to  Andujar,  2ii5  ;  account 
TMarshal  Moneey'sexpetlition  to  Valencia,  £27, 229;  Murat's 
[^'Wani  of  foresiight,  229  ;  Excelinan  taken  prisoner,  ib* ;  pro- 
Tens  of  the  Spanish  insurrection,  239,280;  sanguinary  scenes 
%n  the  tDsurrection  of  Valencia,   gSO — 338 ;    attack  on  the 
'bridge  of  Pajazo  described,  233;    Battle  of  Cabriilas,   de* 
'  •cribed,  255,  236 ;    attack  of  the  suburb  of  Quarta,  238 ; 
Attack   on  Valencia  by  the  French   described^   Sc39— 241  ; 
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French  harassed  during  their  retreat,  24 1,   5f  4  .^ :   <  »en-  Mti 
marches  to  Santander,  248;  TorreqiiemacYa  sacked  and  hu 
by   the  French,   249»   2,50 ;    submission    of  Pateocia  to 
French,   251 :    position  of  Cabczon  attacked  by  the  Fr 
355;  Valladolid  taken  by  the  French,  255,  5?    ' 
defeated    at   Lantiieno,    257;  French    lake  S 
French  march  to  attack  Sarragossa,  201 ;    V. 
at  Mallen,  263 ;   French  army  attacks  Sarrago^ 
invest    Sarragossa,    267,    268 ;  batt}e   of   Rio    Seco»  t7 
280 ;    siege    of    Sarragossa    described*     2SS — ^idH  ■ 
raised,    28J>  ;    reflections    on    the    siege,    $90 ; 
convokes  the  Supreme  Junta  at  Bayonne,    293,   ^*^' 
projects    of  Bonaparte    towards   Spain,    29ty,     29' 
Bonaparte    proclaimed    King   of    Spain,    298:     In-*    ; 
at  Bnyonne,  301  ;  reception  by  the  Spautsli   depuiief. 
Ferdinand     acknowledges    Joseph    King     of    '* 
Joseph's  household,  S07  ;   formation  of  his    » 
reception  by  the  people,  309:  entry  into  Madnd,  21 Q;' 
claimed  king  at  Madrid,  311  ;  Savary  appointt^d  rinTTm?*nd<^ 
iVchief,  312  ;  bis  view  of  the  situation  of  tV 
313  ;   measures  of  Napoleon,  311-,  315  ;   I  . 
the  defile   of  Despena  Perros,  317;    Spaniards   d 
Tarancon,  318;    Marshal  Moncey  repaises    the  n 
319,  320;  Bonaparte's  instructions  to  Savary,  321  ;   thipcmffl 
position  at  Andnjar  described,  324  :    distress  of  tin  nrmji 
325 ;  contest  of  the  peasantry  with  General  Vedel'a  divtfio 
326;    Dupont^s   dangerous   position,   327;    pn-^-^v 
French   and  Spanish  armies  described,  331;   i 
General  Castanos,  352;  position  of  the   Frencl 
engagement  at  Andujar  described,  334;  at  M 
operations  of  the  French  armies,  335 — S43  ;   hatUu  oj 
described,  344^346 ;  suspension  of  liostilitit'*,  547  ;   pp 
ilous  situation  of  the  French,  348,  349  ;   ^^  '^acis 

Spanish  army,  350,351  ;  suspension  of  Iv  S5?:  n# 

gotiation  with  Castanos,  354,  355  ;  su' 

troops,  356;  measures  of  the  French,  -  ^  nj 

of  Baylen,    362,  363;    violation  of   the    capitulation,  36H 
Napoleon  a  mortification  and  opinion  of  the  capitulation,  36 
SGQ,   367;    results    of   the   capitulation,    366 — ^371; 
cil   of  war  at  Madrid,  372 ;  French    retreat    from    Mtdnl 
373,  374,  375  ;  Insurrection  at  Bilbao  suppressed,  37S ; 
rations   against  Sarragossa,  378 — 381  ;    siege   raise ^     **' 
French  army  united  on  the  Ebro,  3S3  ;  stale  of  th 
army  in  Catalonia,  3H^ — 3Bii  \   fsituation  of  ilie   Frt'iirn 
Barcelona,  387;  the  Emperor *s  instructtous  to  the  Ancyi 
Catalonia.   383;    account  ot  the  expedition  of  Schwiftl  tiT 
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^^^arragossa,  389»  590,  $91  :  Chabran's  cxpcdkion  to  Tarra- 
^■■irona,  SOS ;  the  French  pillage  and  burn  Arbosi  394 ;  Du* 
^^fiestne  defeats  the  Spaniards,  393  ;  attack  nn  Girona,  599, 
400,  401  ;  movements  of  the  French  army,  402—409 ; 
siege  of  Girona,  410»  411.  412;  siege  raised,  413;  situa- 
tion of  Gen.  Ivccchi  at  Barcelona,  417  ;  retreat  of  the  French, 
4ie0,  43 1»  422  ;  reflexions  on  the  campaign  of  Catalonia^  423; 
reprisals  of  Junot  upon  the  Spaniards,  434;  instructions 
sent  to  Junot  by  Napoleon,  428  ;  proclaniation  of  General 
Junot  on  this  occasion,  GOO;  measures  of  Junot,  435,436, 
437  ;  insurgents  of  Olhio  dispersed  by  the  French,  450 ; 
insurrection  at  Faro  suppressed,  451  ;  Beja  sacked  by  the 
French,  i52 ;  insurrection  at  Villa  Vi^oaa  suppressed,  453 ; 
events  during  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi  at  Lisbon 
described,  453,  457;  measures  of  Junot,  458 — ^GG  ;  French 
take  Fort  Nazareth,  4C7 ;  French  sack  Leiria  468  ;  concen- 
tration of  the  French  troops  upon  Lisbon,  469,  470 ;  French 
movements  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  473 — 476  ;  storm* 
ing  of  Evora  by  the  French,  477  ;  Evora  sacked,  478 ; 
Junot  prohibits  the  inhabitants  from  quitting  Lisbon,  470  ; 
state  of  the  French  garrison  at  Lislion,  484  ;  Junot  puta 
in  repair  the  fortifications  of  Lisbon,  485  ;  confidence 
of  the  French.  486 ;  situation  of  the  French  army,  496, 
497,  498  ;  Junot  s  measures  of  defence,  500,  501  ; 
French  position  at  Obidos  described,  503 ;  account  of  the 
battle  of  Roli9a,  505,  506,  507  ;  movements  of  the  army 
under  Loison,  508  ;  Junot  quits  Lisbon,  to  attack  the 
English,  5o9,  510,  511  ;  garrisons  leA  by  the  French,  514; 
disposal  of  the  army,  512,  513;  position  of  Viroeiro  de- 
scribed, 516;  battle  of  Vimeiro  described,  517 — 5t5  ;  Re- 
treat ot  the  French,  525 ;  council  of  war  held  by,  520  ;  ne- 
gotiation witl)  the  English,  527 — 529  ;  situation  of  clie  French 
troops  at  Lisbon  described,  531  ;  results  of  definitive  con- 
vention of  Cintra,  534,  535  ;  stipulations  of,  337,  338,  GOt — 
r>08 ;  perilous  situation  of  the  French  prisoners,  at  Oporto, 
539 ;  state  of  the  French  army  which  returned  to  France,  540, 
Francis  the  First,  sword  of,  delivered  up  by  die  Spaniards  to 

the  French,  ii*  160. 
Frederick  11.  King  of  Prussia,  visits  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the 

Great,  i.  30. 
FaKNCH  ARMY  of  1807  described  S5  ;  discipline  of  the  army, 
34,  51  ;  anecdotes  of  discipline^  41  ;  rapidity  of  its  marches, 
4it  I  system  of  pillage,  adopted  by,  43  ;  demoralixation  of, 
44 ;  character  of  the  French  soldier,  45 ;  character  of  the 
cftcers,  45,  46 ;  character  of  the  generals,  47 ;  the  national 
volimteers*  the  nucleus  of  the  new  army,   51  ;    system  of 
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of  promotion,  52,  53  ;  Legioo  of  H 
5*i;  ffte-einiaence  of  tije  civil  puwcf  Qver»  56;  tlie 
dination  of  the  army,  57 ;  the  old  royal  arm^ 
ed»  ib.  58;  the  Grand  Army  described^  59,  GO — Ci: 
ganization  of  the  infantry,  65 ;  rctnarks  on  ihe  iroltM 
6G  ;  uui£[»rms,  67,  68;  tiraiUeurat  09;  ttuiniieff  of 
70 — 74;  manceuvres,  75  \  army  of  1805^  70;  on  iW 
gooni,  76  ;  horse  chasseurs  and  hussars*  77  ;  hemvy  OLttAr, 
78 }  remarks  on  cavalryi  79,  30 ;  on  th#  royid  corfM  «( tr- 
tillery,  80;  horse  artillery,  81;  anillery,  82,  BSi  ww^gtt 
trmnj  84  ;  engineers,  S5  ;  corps  of  sappers  and  mtiiefai  U ; 
organization  of  the  »talf,  87^ — 90  ;  corps-d'anaie  bt 
flirribed,  91,  92  ;  the  imperial  Guard,  93,  94;  the  cocaaMSt* 
riat,  95 — 99;  medical  service  of,  100;  legisJjitioci  of  tk 
army,  101 — 103;  com|iarison  of  the  French  witli  iW  Bm^ 
poldier,  158;  picture  of  a  French  bivouac^  159,  li>0;  qd^ 
parison  of  the  French  general  otficert  with  the  EngUsii,  1?: 
178, 

French,  humanity  of  the,  to  their  priioners,  i«  72. 

French  Revolution,  abort  sketch  of  the,  i.  1—7; 
allusion  to,  51. 

Fraxer,  Gen.,  i.  281. 

Freire  de  Andrada^  Gomes,  i.  S87 ;  notice  of^  ^76^  2^4 

Freaia,  Gen.  notice  of,  ii.  110. 

Fueros,  explanation  of  that  terra,  u*  M6,  n* 

Galtcia,    insurrection  of,  it,  2G9  ;  patriotic  crmy  <if«    d< 
270  ;  account  of  tbe  insurrection  of,  43d,  433. 

Gavotte,  La,  French  corvette,  the  EngHsh  repulsed  m  an  itliA 
on,  it.  91,  568. 

German  Legion,  remarks  on  that  corps  attadicd  to  lb*  hM^ 
army,  i.  ifOl. 

Germans,  their  mode  of  fighting,  i.  71* 

Germany,  secret  societies  of,  ii.  34. 

George  III.,  King,  eulogy  on,  140* 

Gibraltar,  meditated  attack  on  by  tbt  Frenchi  ii.  150»  l^i 

Gil,  Father  Manuel,  ii,  202, 

Girona,  fortress  of,  ii.  895  ;  description  of*  397  ;  ftllaokcd 
situation,  409 ;  siege  of,  410—412  ;  siege  raised.  4tJ;  «i) 
of  the  garrison,  420. 

Gobert,  Gen.,  account  of  his  death,  vi*^95« 

Godoy,  Emanuel,  (Prince  of  the    '  ,  5S0; 

negotiates  a  peace  with  the  Frc\  i%n»wd 

of,  346;  commands  the  army  agatnsi  t'oftttgai^  $^\ 
policy  pursued  by,  with  respect  to  France  and  tM^kSfL 
352^ — S55  \  fears  of  Napoleon  and  the  King,  357 — SS^  i  wm* 
aures  pursued  by,  360;   proclamation  issued  by,  and  cr(feCQ 
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ofitj  361^ — 363;  appointed  gecicraiissimo  of  the  army  369; 
[>rganiKes  the  Spanish  engineers,  SB5 ;  manifesto  issued  by, 
^586 ;  his  dilemma  after  the  battie  of  Jena,  ib. ;  Biography,  390 — 
k*402  ;  policy  pursued  by»  403 ;  treatment  of,  by  Bonaparte,  404  ; 
khis  ambition,  405*  406  ;  his  proclamation  against  France,  437, 
^438  ;  his  policy  towards  Bonaparte,  ii*  13  ;  orders  gi^en  by  him 
?fo  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to  France,   14;  piastres  coioed 
I* with  his  head  on  in  Portugal,  60 ;  his  intrigues  againat  Fcr* 
»dinand,  \t&,  1'29  ;    his    harsh  treatment   of  Ferdinand,  130j 
»]31 ;  his  anxiety  with  respect  to  Bonaparte,  135,  136;  corres- 
k*pondence  on  this  subject,  575  ;  undeceiyed  by  the  Spanish  mi- 
nister,  138;  advises  the  Royal  Family  to  emigrate  to  A  me- 
riea«  139,  140;  popular  fury  directed  aguin^ftt,  143;  divmissed 
from  his  appomtmcnts,  144;  popular  fury  against,  at  Madnd, 
^144;  seized  by  the  rioters^  145  ;   rejoicings  on  his  fall,  146  ; 
the  Queen  intercedes  to  save  him,   158;  liberated  hy  Murat, 
168  ;  his  perMy  at  Bayonne,  16U. 
Herispe,  Gen.  ii.   1  \^. 

Helder,  The,  accoimt  of  the  English  expedition  to,  i.   130^ 
Henriquez,  Don  Alphonso,  account  of  a  vision  to^  ii.  85, 
Hervas,  Don  Josef  fVlartines,  hk  advice  to  Ferdinand  VII.  ii. 

163,  165. 
UidalgoeSf  the,  remarks  on,  i.  40 8 ^  409^  41 0< 
Hochc,  Gen.  sent  with  the  French  expedition  to  Ireland,  i.  1 27. 
Hunter,  John,   English  consul  in  the  Asturias,  his  zeal  for  the 
'  o1  independence  in  Spain,  it.  377. 


battles 
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between 


Jaen,    severitieii  of    the  French   at,  ii.  2385  ; 

French  and  Spanish  troops  at,  described,  ii. 
Jenimenha,  Portuguese  defeated  at,  ii.  464. 
Jesus,  Jose  Pedro  de,  his  zeal  for  the  patriotic  cause,  it*  44d» 
Jews,  admitted  into  Portugal,  i.  230  ;  persecution  of,  231. 
Infantado,  Duke  of,  notice  of,  ii.  127,  128,  148;  his  patrtolism* 

i.  375. 
Inquisition,   The,  i.  400 ;    revival  of,  in  Spain,   328  :    list  of 

books  prohibited  by,  336;  its  mdependence  in  Portugal,  419  ; 

remarks  on,  249,  257,  317^  ' 

John,  Don,  (Prince  Regent)  the  government  of  Portugal  confi^ 

ded  to,  i.  261 ;  character  of,  ib. ;  hia  government,  262,   263  ; 

aitumes  the  title  of  Regent  of  Portugal,  279  ;    his   iUnesa, 

ie99,  300  ;  his  recovery,  301. 
JoveUanos,  Don  Caspar  Melchior  de,  notice  of,  ii.  308. 
Ireland,  remarks  on  the  insurrection  in,  i.  128  ;  Gen.  Humbert 

lands  there,  ib. ;  battle  of  Bally na muck,  129. 
J«not,  Gefi.  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  his  advancement, 

ii*  5  ;  his  promotion,  6  ;  sent  ambassador   to   Portugal,  ib* ; 
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'TIpjKwnted  to  command  th«  army  invading  FartugaL  7:  tis 
Proclamation  on  entering  Portugal^  549  ;  announces  hu  im- 
val  to  the  Portuguese  authorities,  37  ;  Proclamaboa  on  cole;' 
ing  Lisbon^  564 ;  his  remark  upon  a  shock  of  a»  Mfftkoa^e 
at  Lisbon,  65  ;  decree  of,  to  the  Portuguese,  557  ;  prooiBii- 
tron   of|  84,   561  ;    his  order  of  the  day  on  the  dt&aiofHie 

i   English  in  a  naval  a^air,  91 «  563;  opinion  vespiCCmg,  9S; 

•  'character  of,  99,  100  ;  his  se^eriitea,  105  ;  hit  opiiikMi 6f  the 
Portuguese*  4:<27  ;  proclamation  on  occasion  of  the  deMHioa 

^  of  the  Spanish  troops,  (500 ;  signa  the  definitive  CoofankMi 
of  Cintra,  534,  536,  602—608 ;  Lands  in  France,  5S9.  Stt 
France. 

Irquierdo,  Don  Eugenio,  agent  of  the  Prinoe  of  the  PeaoB  at 
Paris,  it.  5;  services  rendered  by«  Id,  VS7  i  liia  corroipani- 
eiice,  575  ;  his  views  of  Napoleon's  policy  towards  Spiii^ 
137,  138. 

Kelterman,  Gen.,  defeats  the  Portuguese  at  Jerumenh^iu  iil; 

negotiates  with  the  English  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugii  1^ 

the  French,  5'i8— 530.     See  France. 
Kleber,  Gen.,  his  death,  i,  23. 

Lafdes,  Duke  de,  remarks  on  the»  i.  282»  £a4»  288  ^  ji. 

Lagarde,  — — — ,  regulations  introduced  by,  in  Lisbon.   _ 

Lagrange,  Augustus,  ilt-treated  by  the  mob  of  Madrid,  iUH 

Lake,  CoU,  his  death,  ii.  506. 

La  Manclia,  insurrection  of,  described,  il.  371. 

Lannes,  Gen.,  ii.  94 ;  account  of  bis  oegotiationa  iriili  PanmA 

i.  296—298. 
Lantueno,  the  Spaniards  defeated  at,  lu  2S7* 
La  Rosiere,  Carlet  de,  i.  ^87  ;  notice  of,  276. 
La  Valliere,  i.  382. 
Lecehif  Gen.,  ii.  114  ;  situation  of  his  troop»  at  Bi 

417. 
Lefranc,  General,  notice  of»  li.  1 79. 
Leiria,  town  of,  sacked  by  the  French,  ii.  468. 
Leite,  Lieut. -gen,,  ii.  472,  476,  477* 
Lerida,  insurrection  of,  described,  ii.  386,  387  ;  ii>easur€»af  ihi 

Junta  of,  596  ;  Junta  remove  to  Tarragona,  411* 
Limat  Don  Lorenzo  de,  political  sentiments  of,  ii»  jlo  ^  bif  Mfk- 

rited  answer  to  Bonaparte,  96,  97,  n, 
Lippe,  Count,  Portuguese  army  restored  by^  u  t^Z-^St^ ;  wu^ 

rative  of  his  campaign,  written  by,  255,  ii. 
Lisbon^  improvements  introduced  in,  by  Don  RodrigOt  i*  ^^* 

municipal  administration  of,  4f  2,  423  ;  state  of,  on  tbe  wm* 
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barkatioD  of  tlie  Court  for  ibe  Brazila,  li.  52 — 55  ;  entry 
of  tlie  French  into,  5S,  59,  61  ;  French  positions  in«  60;  ihe 
tri-colourcd  ila^  hoiitcd  at,  69 ;  the  arsenal  described^  73; 
Lisbon  quieted,  SI,  82  ;  proceasion  of  Corpua  Christi  at»  de«- 
cribed^  453—456 :  insurrectionary  movement  during*  ib. ; 
promptitude  of  Junot,  457  ;  deserted  stale  ot\  479  ;  Junot'a 
regulattoni»  of,  480  ;  gigna  of  disaffection  in,  481,  4SS;  secret 
aaaociations  in.  482,  48^;  Junot  puta  the  fortificaciona  in  or* 
d«r,  484,  485  ;  tumult  in*  described,  531. 

Li?erpool,  Earl  of,  obtervaiion  of  in  Parliatnent,  relative  (o 
France,  i,  \2i. 

Llobregat,  The,  fortilied,  ii.  400. 

Lobo,  Major,  his  activity  during  the  insurrection  at  Villa  Vi- 
^osa,  ii.  453 ;  sustaina  the  attack  of  the  French  at  Evora,  477* 

Logrono,  insurrection  at,  ii.  246. 

Loison,  General,  hatred  of  the  Portuguese  for,  469,  470.  See 
France, 

Loniaiana,  ceded  to  France,  i^  350* 

Lnarca,  Don  Rafael  Mendea  de,  Bishop  ofSantander,  bis  aeiivitj 
in  the  patriotic  cause,  li.  £47. 

Luna,  Aivaro  de,  i*  391. 

Lynedock,  Lord,  his  promotions  in  the  British  army,  i.  175. 

Madrid,  account  of  the  riots  at,  i.  144 ;  popular  commotions  at, 
ii.  174;  French  troops  surround,  I7;i;  diBcontent  of  the 
people,  173,  175  ;  eventa  of  the  Sd  of  May  describeil,  and  ae> 
verities  of  the  French,  176 — ^182;  number  slain  during  the 
tumult,  ISl,  182.  ttr,  causes  of  the  tumults,  183;  eftects  of 
the  severities  on  the  inhabitants,  184  ;  remarks  on,  193. 

Mahon,  Duke  of,  his  aeal  for  Ferdinand  VII.  ii.  165;  hia  fa- 
mily, 166,  tt, 

Maida,  battle  of,  deacribed,  i.  134,  135. 

Magendie,  Captain,  it.  74* 

Malher,  Gen.  account  of  his  death,  ii.  125. 

Maranain^  Col.  conduct  of  at  Beja»  ii.  45S* 

Mareicot^  Gen.  notice  of,  ii.  355 ;  his  negotiation  with  Caiti- 
nos  afler  the  battle  of  Bayleo,  ib.,  35G, 

Margaron,  Brig.-gen.,  his  expedition  to  suppresi  the  tosurrec* 
tion  in  Portugal,  ii.  460,  46 L 

Marialva.  Marquis  of,  particulars  of  his  mitaion  to  Gen.  Junot, 
ii.  44. 

Maria  Louisa,  Queen  of  Charlea  IV.  observations  on>  i.  337 ; 
her  unnatural  conduct  to  Ferdinand,  ii.  168,  #i. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Portugal,  obacrvations  on  the  government  of* 
u  257.  t58. 
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Mari2j  Joao  Manuel  de,  Portitgueae  patriot,  his  exerttoni  iofhe 

insurrection  at  Oporto,  ii.  440* 
Mascarenhas,  Jose  Diego,  bia  miasion  from  €3en,  Janot,  if.  459. 
Mazaredo,  Don  Josef,  ii.  308. 
Melb,  De,  Bishop  of  Algarves,  short  accotmt  of,  i,  fW;  ii.  7M 

Brayner,  Pedro  de,  his  mission  from  Gen.  Jtmot,  ii. 

Melville,  Lord,  oHservation  of,  in  Parliament,  i.  151. 
Mendo^a,  Cardinal^  his  charge  to  his  clergy  in  praise  of] 

parte,  ii,  78,  558 — 560, 
Mengibar,  engagement  at,  between  French  and  SpattTsb  i 

described,  ii.  327. 
Mentza,  Don  Antonio  de,  hii  singular  situatiofi  after  a  ' 

Menou,  Gen.  defeated  by  Sir  R.  Abercrombie,  i.  IS2. 
Mesta,  the  explanation  of  that  term,  i.  314,  h, 
Mestre,  Sebastiao  Martin,  his  patriotic  exerticma,  ii.  498* 
Methuen  Treaty,  (treaty  between  England  and  Portugal)! 

of,  L  244,  S45,  265. 

Meunier, ,  his  spirited  advice  to  Gen.  Vedel,if.  SSf, 

Milans  del  Borch,  Don  Francisco,  account  of^   ii;  4^1  ;  htii 

tivity,  407,410,  411,421. 
Minones,  The,  their  contests  with  tlie  French,  ii.  401. 
Minorca,  Ferdinand  VU,  proclaimed  in,  ii*  414. 
Miquel,  Colonel,  his  death,  ii.  471. 
Miquelets,  organization  of  the,  in  Catalonia,  ii.  396. 
Miraclest  account  of  some  in  favour  of  the  Spamali  Pa 

200. 
Miranda,  Gen.  i.  363* 
Moncey,  Marshal,  ii.  112;  character  of,  225,  256 1  hii  ate 

to  discipline,  230 1  battle  of  Cabrillas  gmned  by,  i 

£34,  2S5,  2^^;  injustice  done  to,  320.     See  France. 
Mongat,  Castle  of,  account  of  its  surrender  to  the  EoglrshH 

418. 
Moore,  Sir  John,  ii,  45  ;  landing  of  his  army,  514,  515« 
Moreau,  Gen,  his  character  described,  i,  23 ;  remark  of 
Moretti,  Don  Federico,  Spanish  patriot,  his  operations  at 

rumenha,  li.  464,  470  ;  at  Evonit  476. 
Morla,  Don  Thomas,  notice  of,  ii»  209. 
Mouton,  Gen.,  Connt  de  Lobau,  notice  of,  i.  108 
Murat,  Grand-dnkc  of  Berg,  his  reserve  towards  ^niA 

153,  159  ;  swotd  of  Francis  I.  delivered  to,  by  the  '•,' 

^  160;  causes  the  liberation  ofGodoy,  168;  surrouin  id 

mih   troops,    172;  endeavours   to   concil  I    opttncm* 

"^'174  ;  account  of  the  events  of  the  2d  of  -'i„.,  ^,;ij  the  c«i* 


sequent  military  executions,  17G — 182;  his  presntnpiiuo»  \^it 

ft.;  becomes  President  of  the  Junta,  184.    --^^^va^^^^B 
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Naples,  ihe  throne  of»  gi?eQ  by  Boiui{kane  to  his  brother  Joseph, 
u  359. 

Navurre,  Lnsurrection  in,  ii*  976,  377- 

Nazareth,  fort  of,  taken,   ii.  465»  467* 

Nebon,  Lord,  reason  assigned  by,  for  a  bequeat  to  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, i.  368,  n. 

Negreie,  Don  Francisco  Xavier  de»  ii.  162. 

Nisay  Mar{|uis  de,  i.  278. 

Noronha,  Don  Diego  de,  his  dissolute  ]ife»  i,  2d7. 

Novion,  Count  de,  ii.  76, 

Obidos,  situation  of^  it.  5 OS* 

OTarril,  Don  Gonzalo,  i«  348  ;  his  bold  observation  to  Murat, 

ii,  1 8£  ;  suspected  by  the  French^  ib, ;  notice  of,  308. 
Olhdo,  insurrection  of,  described,  it.  449,  450. 
Oltveyra,  Brigadier,  ii.  435 ;  bis  estertions  at  Oporto,  439  ;  im* 

prisoned »  441. 
Oporto,  insurrection  at,  described,  ii.  431,  432,  433,  439—442; 

measures  of  the  Junta  of,  446,  447  :  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 

riot  on  the  French  embarking  at,  448.  ^^^ 

Oviedo,  accouni  of  the  insurrection  at,  ii.  194,  195, 

Padilla,  Don  Juan,  notice  of,  i.  319,  320/321. 

Palacio,  Gen.,  declares  for  the  patriotic  cause,  ii.  415  ;  his  pru- 
dent measures,  419, 

Falacios,  description  of,  ii*  274* 

Palatox,  Don  Josef  Kevoledo  de,  character  of,  it.  259,  260;  his 
vigorous  measures  at  Sarragosso^  26  L  ;  defeated  at  Mallen, 
26:^ ;  again  defeated,  2G5,  266  ;  returns  to  San  agossa,  ib. 

Palencia,  submission  of,  to  the  French,  ii.  25 1. 

Pampeluna,  Fortrej»s  of,  surprised  by  the  French,  ii*  119,  120. 

Parque,  Duke  of,  his  patriotism,  ii.  375. 

Pelayo,  ii,  194,  199. 

Perpignan,  Fortress  of,  li*  U  4. 

Philip  V.  of  Spain,  sketch  of  his  reign,  J.  323,  324j  325,  32^4 
his  successors,  ^30. 

Pichegru,  Gen.,  enters  into  the  service  of  England,  i*  23. 

Pina  Manrique,  Diego  Ignacio  de,  his  influence  at  tlie  court  of 
Lisbon,  i.  263. 

Pinbeiro,  Major  Raymundo  Jos^  de,  his  exertions  id  the  insur- 
rection at  Oporto,  ii.  433,  441. 

Pitt^  Mr,  his  policy,  i.  25  ;  vigilance^  127  ;  directs  the  building 
of  barracks  near  London,  148- 

Pius  VI,  Pope,  answer  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  to,  on  an  ap- 
plication for  assistance,  i-  401,  fi. 

Poles,  The,  their  expectations  disappointed  by  Napoleon,  I.  33* 
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PonibftK  Marquis  oU  (|He  Great  Porobsl,)  dbtrnetion  of  Mm& 
new  Chrtstmns  nbdisbcd  in  Portugal  by^  L  £91  ;  glceuliiirib 

admmistration.  t250,  251, 

Ponte  de  Lima,  Manjui?  de,  notice  of,  i*  HSft;  fib  d^ttb,  f$$J 

Portalegre,  exertions  of  the  painots  of,  ii*  471* 

PoBTUOAX,  sketch  of  the  history  of,  i,  229,  ^SO,  291— f^l. 
the  Ordenancas  described,  5232,  239  ;  the  glorj  of  ibe  Porm- 
guese  quenched  with  the  death  of  Don  Sebostian,  SSi;  m* 
corporated  with  Spain,  235;  throws  off  the  yoke  of  Spam, 
236  ;  victories  gained  by  the  Portuguese  under  Cooni  Sdbcn*- 
berg,  238,  239  ;  fortified  by  Schomberg,  ib, ;  the  W«r  of 
tlic  Acclamation,  240  ;  involved  in  the  Spontiffj  SuceewQio 
War,  241—243;  articles  of  the  Metbuen  24*,  24$: 

remarks  on  the  Fidalgoes,  246 — 248;  exec  t  the  |irifitiy 

249 ;  remarf^s  on  the  Inquisition  in,  ib.  ;  benefrts  reMillflif 
from  the  Ministry  of  Pombal,  250,  261  ;  Portiigtiei*  tflHf 
restored  by  Count  Lippe,  252,  253,  254;  fjiiiks  b  iii 
organization,  255  ;  observations  on  the  Go *^*^i^n in  ^*,t  of  Qiif«i 
Mary,  257,  258  ;  war  with  the  French  J'  f9f^:  Gt- 

vernment  entrusted  to  Don  John,  261  :  oij?vt%  utiont  oa  h» 
government,  262,  263 :  influence  of  Diego  Ignacfo  dc  Ptfti 
Maoique,  I? 64 :  negotiation  for  peace  with  the  Fretich  Dirfc- 
tory,  264 ;  ratification  of  the  treaty  refused  by  the  Ffeod, 
265  :  alarm  of,  277  :  account  of  the  war  with  Praace  ta^ 
Spain,  278  ;  critical  situation  of,  ih.  *  Porttignese  tqtmlrao 
acts  with  the  English,  ib. ;  Prince  of  Braxil  amfcnes  6e 
title  of  Regent,  279  ;  Scabra  dismissed,  ib. ;  aceotmc  of  tiie 
war  of  1801,  280 — 287  ;  proclamation  of  tbe  Prinec  Rtfeni. 
281  :  operation  of  the  army,  281^ — 284;  eonfusefl  retrmtei 
the  army,  285,  286  ;  military  operations,  296,  287  ;  peoeeof 
Badajoz  signed,  288  ;  Bonaparte  refuses  bis  ratiBcitloii,  i^ 
289  ;  Duke  de  Lafof^s  dismissed,  lb. ;  stipu!ations  of  the 
peace  signed  at  Madrid,  291  ;  summary  of  the  car" '>••'-'  '^' 
1801,  291 — 293  ;  plan  of  removing  the  Court  to  f 
first  conceived,  293,  294;  re-organization  of  the  a?  my  f*u 
295  ;  proposed  neutrality  of,  296  ;  account  of  the  ne^enitioQ 
with  General  Lanne?,  ih  ;  illness  of  the  Regent,  CTC>,  300, 
301  ;  account  of  the  mission  of  Lord  Ro^slin  1«,  90f .  80S: 
apathy  of  the  government,  304,  305,306;  ir.^ 
Cortes  at  an  early  period,  417;  its  King  ai 
natch,  ib. ;  account  of  the  ministers  of  state  o!, 
into  provinces,  419;  into  dioceses,  lb,;  the  fi 
courts  of  law,  &'c.  419^ — 422  ;  municipal  adi 
Lisbon,  422 ;  peremptory  message  delivered  I 
ambassador  to  thf  Court  of,  ii.  8,  548  ;  sUite  of  Ponugtt, 
patriotism  of  the  Marquis  of  Alome,  ib.  ;  state  of  psreif«  i 
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LisboOt  10  ;  policy  of  the  Prioce  Regent,  1 1  ;  secret  prepa- 
rations for  the  emigratioo  to  Brazil p  12^  frequent  marriaget 
between  the  royal  familieB  of  Portugal  and  Spain»  17,  H* ;  dif- 
ficukies  of  invadiogt  21,  22;  frontiers  described^  ^3 — ^C ; 
French  army  invades  Portugal  20,  SD,  36;  difficult  situation 
of  tlie  Court  of  Lisbon,  37  ;  announcement  of  Gen.  Junot  to 
the  Portuguese  authorities,  ib, ;  Englkh  factors  directed  to 
withdraw  rrom  Portugal^  38  ;  policy  of  the  Prmce  Regent, 
39 ;  compelled  to  close  the  ports  against  England,  40  i  edict 
oi  the  Prince  Regent  on  this  occasion,  550  ;  military  and 
naval  preparations  of,  41,4^;  crown  plate  coined,  4^;  sus- 
picions of  the  court  with  respect  to  France^  43 ;  negotiation 
of  the  Marquis  of  Marialva,  44 ;  ofHcial  declaration  of  die 
blockade  off  tlie  Tagua  by  the  English^  551  ;  PoriMguese 
vessels  seized  by  the  English,  47  ;  haughty  tone  aiKunied 
by  the  French  towards,  47  ;  Council  of  State  couvoked,  4S  ; 
the  Court  resolves  to  emigrate  to  Drazil,  48,  49  ;  decree  is- 
sued by  the  Prince  on  embarking,  50,  651,  65'2,  *?53  ^  council 
appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom,  51  ;  grief  of  the  people  5), 
52  ;  spirited  conduct  of  the  old  Queen^  53 ;  coofuaion  of 
^Lisbon,  54,  55 ;  prompt  measure*  o(  Junot,  55^  56  ;  rainis- 
,  iet  sent  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  French,  57,  58.  59  ; 

froclamation  of  Junot,  55;  state  of  the  French  array,  OO; 
rench  enter  Lisbon,  61,  62;  their  positions  in  Lisbon  65,  67; 
tn-coloured  flag  hoisted   at  Lisbon,  and  consequent  popular 
^commotion,  69,  70,  71 ;   military  display  by  Junot  to  inti- 
nidate  the  populace,  71  ;  decree  of  Junot,  557;  tbe  fortifioa* 
ions  of  the  Tagus  put  in  order,  72 — 74 ;  military  force  re- 
juced  and  dts^ierded,  76  ;  the  discontent  of  the  people  77  ; 
charges  istued  by  the  clergy  in  favour  of  Bonaparte,  77,  73, 
S53'-^560;  Ronnparte's  success  predicted  by  Bandarra,  79; 
^alterations    in    the  Council  of  Governors,   B2 ;    the  French 
l^boliah  the  Council  of  Governors,  ib. ;  Imperial  decree,  560, 
^^61;    dislike  of  the  inhabitants   to   the  new    police  regula- 
'^ns,  S3,  R. ;  proclamation  of  Junot,  and  assumption  of  the 
government  by   the    French,    84^86,  561;    commotions  of 
people,   87 ;  victories   of  the   Portuguese  legion  in   the 
E^ronch  service,  90 ;  intended  revival  of  the  monarchy,  94  , 
ecount  of  the  Portuguese  deputation  to  Naix>leon,  95,  96 ; 
'  Iress  of  the  deputies,   97;  letter  of  the  deputies  to   their 
bllow-countrymen,  97,   544;  rejoicings  of  the  people,    98; 
emarks  on  the   university  of  Coimbra,  99  ;  petition  of  the 
•t  Junta  to  Na{>oleon,   101,  567;  project  of  a  new  consiitutioo, 
ii02,  569;  remarka  on  the  Democratic  Council,  103;   power 
of  the  judge  of  the  people,  ib. ;  severitiea  of  Junot,   105  ;  ad- 
dress of  the  Junta,  ib. ;  communication  with  Spam   cut  off, 
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106  ;   Oen.  Junot's  opinion  of  the  Foreagtiete,  437  ;  onMl* 
of  the  Governor  of  the   Fort  of  Conception*  4^ ;  wmt  df 
Ciudad   Rodri^o,  ib. ;  insurrection  at  Badajoz^   4<50 ; 
rection  at  Oporto,  described,  43 1,  452,  4SS  ;  geo^z&l 
rectioD^  43 S;   Prince  Regent  prodatmed«    ib*; 
at  Oporto,  439 — 441  ;  cbaract eristics  of  the  FortH) 
progress  of  the  insurrection,  44^  ;  insurrection  of  the 
of  CoimbrHf  443 ;  atrocities  of,  ib ;  rising  of  die 
444 — 448  ;  insurrection  at  Olbdo,  described,  440  ;- 
450;  insurrection  at  Faro,  451;    populace  of  B^a  riw 
the  French,  451,  45^;    insurrections  at    Villa   Vi^otM^ 
account  of  the  procesiion  of  Corpus  Christi,  at  LitsboA, 
456;    insurrectionary  movement   during,   436 — 459; 
reciions  at  Leirfa  and  Thoniar,  460*  461  ;  contests  b«»i 
the  French  and  the  inhabitants,  465 — 464  ;    Fori  Hi 
taken,  465  ;  French  re- take  Nazareth,  467  ;  Lei ria   U 
the  French  and  sacked,  468  ;  French  army  cooc^ni 
Lisbon,  469,  470;  progress  of  the  insurrection,  €71 
established  at  Evora,  472,  473;  description  of  E% 
bailie  between  the  French  and  Portuguese    at    Etoi 
47G  ;    Evora   stormed    by  the  French  477,    47S; 
state  of  Lisbon,  479  ;  regulations  of  Lisbon,  by  J 
symptoms  of  disaffection  at  Lisbon,  481,  4SS  ;   mceo\ 
secret  association  at  Lisbon,  48!?,  4B3;  state  of  the 
garrisons  at   Lisbon,   484—486  ;    British   land    in  Pi 
494  ;  Portuguese  join  the  British  army,  495  ;   caiDp^ifi' 
tween  the  English  and  French,   500;  battle  of  Eobpi 
scribed,  505;  battle  of  Vimeiro  deteribed,  517 — 5t5; 
mults  in  Lisbon,  531  :  armistice  betvreen  FreDch  and 
Hsb   troops  in,  53? ;    definitive  convention  of   Cinlra,  5^ 
603 — 608 ;    effect  upon  the  Portuguese*  5S5  ;    surr^oder 
Elvas,  537,  538  ;  surrender  of  Almeida,  539,  540. 

Portuguese  army,  restoration  of,  by  Count  Lippe,  i*  "^'i^-  ?- 
faults  in  die  organization,  255  ;  observations  on. 
on  the  infantry,  268 ;  on  the  legion  of  Alonie,  ^ 
militia,  £69;    cavalry,  ^70;    artillery,  ib. ;    engm«ers,  til 
w...  observations  on  the  fortresses,  $71,  S7S  ;   reeulationa  oC 

.  army,  272,  273;  uniform,  273;  medical  service,  ?73 ; 

•  'code  of  the  army,  proposed  reformation  of,  279  ; 
the  Portuguese  soldier,  275 ;  Prince  of  Waldeck  •[ 
command  the  army,  276;  Carlet  de  la  Rosieref  ib, 
de  Viomenil,  lb. ;  reorganization  of,  295. 

Portuguese,  character  of^  441. 

PradtjM.  de;  interviews  between  Napoleon  and  the  Port 
deputation  described  by,  ii.  95 « 
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PriiMM,  invrnded  by  Bonapart«,  u  28,  29  ;  battle  of  Jena,  ib. ; 

eradty  of  Bona(>arte  towardsi  SO;  degraded  mtuation  of,  34. 
Puerto,  Porto,  Portello,  explanations  of  the  terms^  ii«  27. 
PuUeiiey,  Sir  James,  expedition  under,  to  Ferrol,  i.  131. 
Pttyaegur,  Geo.,  his  regidationa  on  invading  Portugal,  ii,   21, 

2i. 

Quesnel,  Geo.,  his  moderation  in  cotntnand  of  the  Spaniards,  ii. 
4Sl  ;  precautions  of  432  ;  arrested,  453. 

QuinaSf  The,  origin  and  explanation  of,  li.  85,  S6. 

Quintana,  Don  Pedro  de  Quevedo  y^  Bishop  of  Orenae^  hia  pro- 
test against  ihe  French  invasioQf  ii.  200,  201  ;  alluded  io» 
302. 

Kayneval,    M.  de,   peremptory  message   delivered   by  to    the 

Court  of  Li.'ibon,  ii.  8> 
RegnieTt  Gen.,  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  i.  135. 
Rene,  Brig.-gen.,  dreadful  deatli  of,  ii.  223. 
Riera,  Francisco,  ii.  3D0. 
Eights,  Bill  of,  iu  enactmenu,  i.  147* 

Rio  Seco,  battle  of,  described,  ii.  275,  276  ;  caosea  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Spaniards,  277;  results  of  the  battle,  278,279; 
comparison  between,  and  the  battle  of  Villa  Vi^osa,  322. 
Robinson,  Col.,  remarks  on  a  work  of  his,  i.  69. 
Roche,  Major,  his  activity  in  assisting  tlie  Spaniards,  iL  377i  373. 
Rocroi,  batde  of,  allusion  to,  i,  8bO» 

Eodrigo,  Don,  measures  adopted  by,  as  Minister  of  Portugal,  L 
•  uift^t^  2^3,204. 
Bldf^i  battle  of,  described,  ii.  505,  506. 
Romana,  Marquis,  notice  of,  i.  339. 
Roias»  fortress  of,  deacribedj  ii*  405 ;  French  attack  on^  405, 

403. 
Roiily,  Rear-admiratj  capture  of  Ffench  6eet  under»«l  Cadiit  Ii. 

209,210. 
Roaalyn,  Lord,  account  <»f  his  mission  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  i. 

302,  303. 
.Rusaiav  wskt  of,  with  France,  i.  31  ;  battles  of  Puhusk  and  Eylau, 
Ir    ib. ;  results  of  the  interview  at  TiLit,  31,  32. 
|<£ua8ian  fleet  in  the  Tagua,  neutrality  preserved  by,  ii.  75,  533  ; 
o!    conclude!^  a  separate  treaty  with  tlit^  Englisbf  ib. 


Salamanca,  rejoicings  on  the  fall  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  at, 
11.  146. 


Saavedra,  Don  Francisco^  ii.  202. 

L       Brigadier  Don  Fernando,  muider  of,  ii.  230. 

I       Salama 
I  11.  1^ 
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Saldanhaf  Don  Ayres  de,  bis  political  seDtiments,  iL  10. 
Salus,  Roman,  i.  400, 
San  Cnrlosi  Duke  of,  notice  of,  iL  ISS* 

Santander,  account  of  the  insurrection  at,  ii,  1 95,  £47^  £4S#  ^• 

Sarragossa,  insurreciion  of,  described,  ii.  259 1   Palafbx  dtfctiil 

captain*generaJ,   ib. ;    hh    vigorous     measurest     260,    J6J; 

French  attack  on,  26S;  description  of,  234  ;    Palafm  it*liirm 

to  the  city,  t6Q  ;  invested  by  the  French,  267,  2M  ;  aieftst 

described,   2BS — 2S9;  reBections  on  the  siege^   U$Ot   flft 

-Tesunjed,  380,  381  ;  siege  raised,  382. 

Savary,  Gen.  (Duke  of  Rovigo),  account  of  his  misstoo  loFetib- 

nand  Vil.  it.  161  ;  induces  Ferdinand  to  proceed  to  Baj^ant, 

164;  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the   army  in  Spiia, 

512;  brief  view  of  his  rareer»  ik  ;  his  correspondence  miib 

Napoleon,  313;   Napoleon's  instnictions  to  him«  ii.  3t\, 

Scabra  de  Silva,  Jost*  de,  i.  279 ;  character  of,  L  £62. 

Sehomberj^,  Gen*,  victories  gained   by   the   Portuguese 

against  Spain,  i.  239  ;   Portugal  fortified  by»  ib< 
Schwartz,  Gen.,  his  expedition  to  Sarragossa^  it^  3S9 ;  actadcd 
at  Bnich,   391  ;  obliged  to  retreat,  ib.  ;  attacked  at 
guera,  392, 
Sebastian,  King  Don,  observations  on  his  deatb  at  Alcaxafqaiv! 

i.  234  ;  superstitious  notions  respecting,  tb.,  n. 
Sebastian^  St.  account  of  the  surprise  of»  by  the  Freticli,  ii.  IJB 
Setubal,  short  account  of,  ii.  68. 

Seville,   insurrection    at,   ii.  201  :  Count   del    Agatlar 
credi  202;  Supreme   Junta  formed  at,  20!^;   papulation 
203. 
ShrapnelFs  shells  described,  i.  206  ;  destructive  effect  oC  i 

battle  of  Vimeiro,  ii.  52^* 
Sierra,  or  Serra,  explanation  of  the  terms,  ii.  25,  h. 
Sierra  de  Gata,  ii*  23. 

Siniavin,  Admiral,  notice  of,  ii.  75  ;  his  answer  to  IttnoiV  i 
cation  for  assistance,   ii*   458  ;  preserves  a  strict  neittraljll 
633  ;  concludes  a  separate  treaty  with  the  F-  ~'    T 
Slickens,  sluices  of,  English  defeated  in  an  at: 
Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  account  of  the  expedition  unaer,  to  l^oilu 

ii,  45  ;  announces  his  blockade  of  the  Tagus^  551. 
Solano,  Don  Francisco  Maria,   Marquis    Socorro,   ii,    180; 
der  of  the  day  to  his  troops,  on  entering  Partugal«  it.  55i ; 
account  of  his  murder  at  Cadiz,  206. 
Somatil'Des,  description  of  the,  ii,  SS9,  SftO  ;  activity  of,  408;. 
Souza,  Col.  Jos&  Lopez  de,his  patriotic  exertion*,  it.  44£» ; 

pelled  to  fly,  450. 

Spain,  declaration  of  war  by,  against  Portugal  in  1801,  i*  2414>;j 

general   remarks  on  the  country  and  people  of,  dOd»  $10  si 
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Arabs  iatroduoed  the  aru  of  civiiixed  life  into,  :*ll  ;  recoTery 
from  the  Arabs,  311»  512;  composition  of  the  armie«  which 
expelled  the  Arabs,  313;  obaervationa  on  the  depopuktion 
of^  314,  di5  ;  cfmaequeiicei  of  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Uabellaf  dL6  ;  measures  of  Ferdinand  and  Istibella,  316,  B17  ; 
Jeivs  and  Moors  expelled,  S17  ;  account  of  the  war  of  the 
ommuncroB,  3 1 8— .^520  ;  remarks  on  the  reign  of  the  Aua- 
ian  princes,  321  ;  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  monarchy, 
\ti  ;  Inquisition  revived,  328;  state  of,  between  the  peace  of 
trccht  and  the  French  Revolution,  331,  336;  observation 
II  ibe  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  337,  333 ;  Government  entrusted 
Count  Florida  Blanca,  338 ;  rite  of  Emanuel  Godoy, 
339 ;  war  declared  with  France,  340 — S4i  ;  account  of  pa- 
triotic gifts,  ib.,  «.;  «cal  of  the  clergy,  34 L,  «, ;  peace  with 
iIr'  Frencli  republic  obtained  by  Godoy,  343  ;  army  dis- 
banded, 344;  family  compact  with  France  renewed^  345; 
Godoy  dismissed,  346  ;  new  ministry,  347^  848;  declaration 
of  war  with  Portugal,  349 ;  operations  of  the  army  against 
Portugal,  ib. ;  titi^Mjlationt  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  350,  35 1  ; 
account  of  the  war  with  England,  353—856  ;  policy  pursued 
by,  360;  proclamation  issued  by  Godoy,  361 — $$S*^  view 
of  the  military  power  of,  367,  368 ;  remarks  on  the  8pa- 
nish  urtny  of  1803,  369 ;  want  of  military  feeling,  370;  cha- 
^^Afrf actor  of  the  Spanish  soldier,  371  ;  Spanish  oiHccrs,  37^ — 
^B^374  ;  manifesto  of  tlie  Prince  of  the  Peace,  386  ;  dilemma  of 
I  the  Governmenr,  386,  387,  439;  politics  of,  in  1807,  889; 
I  390 — W2;   pohcy  of  Godoy,  403;  ambition  of  Godoy,  and 

I  Ferdinand's  jealousy  of  him,  405,  406  ;  character  of  the  Spa- 

I  niards,  407,  408  ;  remarks  on  the  hidalgos  and  clergy,  409^ 
I  410  ;  observations  on  the  middle  order  of,  410,  411  ;  lower 
I  classes  of,  4l£;  state  of,  in  1807,  413,  414  ;  declaration  of 
I  war  by,  against  England  in  1796,  424;  treaty  of  alliance 
^^v'with  France  in  1796,  427;  declaration  of  war  by,  against 
^^^  England  In  1804,  432$  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of  the 
^^^  Peace  against  France,  437*  438  ;  view  of  the  policy  of,  towards 
France  and  Portugal,  ii.  13;  particulars  of  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebtcau  with  France,  H- — 17,  544 — 547;  Reception  of  the 
French  troops  in,  20;  the  Spanish  troops  march  to  invade 
Portugal  67 — 69  ;  order  of  tho  day  on  entering  Portugal, 
555  ;  Spanish  troops  recalled  from  Portugal,  ii.  92  ;  counter- 
order  given  to  the  troops»,  93 ;  Figuieras  seized  by  stratagem, 
by  the  French,  116;  Barcelona  seized  by  stratagem,  117,  118; 
Pampeluna  taken  by  surprise  119,  ISO;  St.  Sebastian  taken 
^—^  by  siurprise,  121;  view  of  the  stale  of  the  Court  of,  127 — 
^^■•130;  Ferdinand  addresses  a  request  to  Napoleon  proposing  for 
^^*  a  Queen  from  the  Imperial  family,  130,  574,  573;  account 
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of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Escurial,  131;  decree  of  Qatki  i V. 

574  ;  i)€rplexiiy  of  the  Court  of^  137;  peril  of  the  momicbT, 
139  ;  account  of  the  intended  flight  of  Charles  IV.  to  Aoe- 
rica,  HO;  popular  comtootions  at  Aranjuez,  141 — 145;  po- 
claroation  of  Charles  IV.  142  ;  Godoy  <ltsnii»&ed  from  J 
mauds,  144;  letter  of  Charles  IV.  to  Napoleon  on 
sion,  577;  riots  at  Madrid,  144  ;  seizure  of  the  Frin 
Peace,  145  ;  abdication  of  Charles  IV.,  145,  I4«,  51 
grace  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  146  ;  accessions 
nand  and  remarks  on  his  conduct,  147 — 149;  eair^  of  1 
French  into  Madrid,  describedt  151 ;  Ferdinand'^ 
Madrid,  and  entbusiasoi  of  the  people*  descr 
Charles  lV^   acknowledged  as  the  only    1  :t  Ku^i 

Spain,  15G;  the  Queen  intercedes  with  the  for  ' 

158  ;  the  King  and  Queen  sohcit  a  French  gti 
Bword  of  Francis  I,  given  up  to  the  French,  i  ■  r<L 

urged  to  meet  Napoleon,   16 U  162,  163  ;    accoual  of  Pa 
nand  s  journey  to  meet  Napoleon,  and  warnings  given  to  1 
164,  165,  166  ;  letter  of  Napoleon  to  Ferdinand,  57^;  *d* 
vice  of  Urquijo  to  Ferdinand,  590;  the  crown  of  Spain  <k^,| 
manded  from  Ferdinand  by  Bonaparte,   167  ;     Godoy 
rated,   168:  per 6dious  conduct  of  Godoy  at  Bayonike>  1^9 
letter  of  King  Charles   IV.   to    Murat,   590 ;     Monibiooi 
report  of  hm  interview  with  King  Charles,  590—5^1^; 
ter   of  King   Cliarles  IV.  to    Napoleon,  proieattng 
his   dethronement,  592 ;  his  decree,  593  ;  cooduet  of  1 
Charles  IV.  towards  Ferdinand,  169,  170  ;  want  of 
affect  ton  of  the  Queen  towards  her  son,  170;  conduc 
French   troops  at   Madrid,  and  popular  commocionsi 
171,  172,  17^5;  proceedings  of  the  Supretne  Junta,  17 i 
account  of  tlie  events  of  the  2nd  of  May,  and  sevehtje 
French,  176 — 1S3  ;  Ferdinand  reproached  by  Bonapa 
compelled  to  resign  his  crown,  185;  letter  of  Fcrd 
his  fatlier,   renouncing  the  crown,  595  ;  treaty  bet  we 
^,  poleon  and  Charles  IV.,  resigning  to  Napoleon    the  , 
^593 — 596;  prnclamation  of    Ferdinand  and  his  broti 
the  Spanish  people,  ^^6  \  the  whole  Bourbon  faouly.i 
their  rights,   186;    indirect  communication  from    Fe  ^ 
to  the  Junta,   186;   remarks  on  the  conduct   i  *   V 
187,  188;  decision  of  the  Junta,  189;  insurrecr 
I  194  ;  account  of  the  insurrection  at  Santander,   il^^  . 
^  rections   in  Arragon,    196 ;    Juntas    formed    io   drrect 
i|.  people,  197  ;   proclamation  of  the  Junta  of  VaOadolid, 
^J99;    reported   miracles,  200;    protest    of   ibe    Bttliq^d 
Orenze,  201  ;  Supreme  Junta  formed  at  Seville^  ZQSt~  '^' 
account  of  the  tumult  at  Cadiz,  ii.  205,  206; 
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CastanoSf  SOC,  207  ;  declararion  of  war  of  ihe  Supretne 
Junta,  307 ;  plan  of  internal  defence,  208  ;  French  squadron 
taken  at  Cadiz,  ?09»  210;  envoys  for  aid  sent  to  England, 
?1 1  ;  the  bridge  of  Alcolea  forced  by  the  French,  218»  219  ; 
retrcrtt  of  the  Spanish  corps,  i?SO ;  Cordova  taken  by  the 
French,  221,  222;  French  officers  murdered,  S25  ;  active 
measures  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  224  ;  progress  of  the  insur- 
rection, 229  ;  sanguinary  scenes  in  the  insurrection  of  Valen- 
cia, 230,  2S\  ;  brutalities  of  CaWo,  231,  232  ;  bridge  of  Pa- 
ja£0  attacked  by  the  French,  235;  the  Spaniards  retreat  to 
Cabrillas,  2S4;  battle  of  Cabritlas  described^  235,  236  ;  Valen- 
cia described,  237 ;  Attack  on  the?  suburb  of  Quarta  by  the 
French,  238 ;  Valencia  attempted  to  be  carried  by  assault, 
f59,  240  ;  insurrection  at  Logrono,  245,  24C  ;  at  Vtttoria, 
ib.;  at  8antander,  247,  248  ;  at  Valladolid,  249  ;  Torreqiie- 
mada  sacked  by  the  French,  and  burned,  249,  250  ;  Ca- 
bczon  attacked  by  the  French,  251 — 1254  ;  Valladolid  la- 
ken  by  the  French,  255,  256  :  the  Spaniards  defeated  at 
Lantueno,  257  ;  Santander  taken  by  the  French,  258  ;  in- 
surrection at  Sarragossa,  259;  Palafox  chosen  captain-ge- 
'ueral,  ih, :  his  vigorous  measures,  260;  Palafox  defeated  at 
'  Mallen,  fS2  ;  Sarragosna,  attacked  by  the  French,  263  ;  Sar- 
ragossa  described,  264;  eulogium  on  the  inhabitants  of  Sar- 
ragossa,  ib. :  Palafox  again  defeated,  265,  266  ;  Sarragossa 
invested  by  the  French,  267,  268  ;  battle  of  Rio  Seco  describ- 
ed, 275,  276 ;  catises  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  277,  278 ; 
siege  of  Sarragossa  described,  283 — 288  ;  siege  raised,  289; 
reflection  on  the  siege,  290 ;  Supreme  Junta  convoked  at  Bay- 
onne  by  Napoleon,  293 — -295  ;  Joseph  Bonaparte  proclaimed 
^King  of  Spain,  298  ;  reception  of  Joseph  by  the  Spanish  de- 
putation, 302;  proceedings  of  the  Junta  at  Bayonne,  S03, 
304',  new  constitution  formed  for  Spain,  305  ;  Joseph  ac- 
knowledged King  by  Ferdinand,  306 ;  accouTit  of  King  Jo- 
seph's household,  307  ;  ministry  formed  by  Joseph,  308  ;  his 
reccptioti  by  the  people,  309  ;  his  entrance  into  Madrid,  310  ; 
^proclaimed  king  in  Madrid,  311  ?  pass  of  Despena  Perros 
^described,  316  ;  forced  by  the  French  troops,  317;  rising 
of  the  peasantry,  318;  defeat  the  Spaniards  at  Tarancon^ 
318  ;  position  of  Andujar  described,  323,  324;  contests  with 
the  peasantry,  326  ;  spirit  and  activity  of  the  Junta  of  Se- 
'ville,  828,  329;  Castanos,  appointed  Commander-in-cliiefp 
-329;  Count  Tilll  associated  with  him,  330;  the  Andalusian 
army  described,  330  ;  manoeuvres  of  Castanos,  532  ;  Spanish 
army  marches  to  Baylcn,341 ;  engagement  of  advanced  gtmrds, 
343;  battle  of  Baylen,  described,  344 — 346;  suspension  of 
hostilities,  347  ;  Spanish  army  attacked  by  Vedel,  351 — 352  { 
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capitulation  of  Baylen,  362,  865  ;  effects  of  tbe  capitulation 
on  Spain,  367 ;  on  Europe,  368 ;  progress  of  tlie  insurrection 
in  La  Mancha,  372 ;  Joseph  Bonaparte  retreats  witli  the  French 
army,  273 — 275  ;  insurrection  in  Navarre^  376,  377  ;  at  Bil- 
bao, 377,  378;  Sarragossa  invested  by  the  French,  379 — 381 ; 
siege  of  Sarragossa  raised,  SS2  ;  character  of  the  Catalans, 
385,  386;  insurrection  at  Lerida,  386,  387  ;  the  Somat^nes 
described,  389  ;  the  Somatenes  attack  the  French  at  Bruch, 
390 ;  town  of  Esparaguera  attack  the  French,  392 ;  rising 
at  Villa  Franca,  and  Governor  murdered,  393 ;  Arbos  pil- 
laged, by  the  French,  394 ;  inscription  by  the  Spaniards  at 
Bruch,  394  ;  insurrection  of  the  Catalans,  395 ;  Figuieras, 
blockaded  by  Spaniards,  395  ;  measures  of  the  Junta  of 
Lerida,  396 ;  independence  of  the  Catalans,  396,  397  ;  Girona 
described,  397 ;  Spaniards  defeated,  398 ;  Grirona  attacked 
by  the  French,  399,  400  ;  tbe  Llobregat  fortified,  400 ; 
the  Fort  of  Rosas,  described,  405,  406 ;  activity  of  the  Ca- 
talans, 407,  408  ;  siege  described,  409 — 412  ;  raised,  413 ; 
Castle  of  Mongat  surrendered,  418;  measures  of  Greneral 
Palacio,  419;  sally  of  the  garrison  of  Girona,  420;  re6ec- 
tions  on  the  war  of  Catalonia,  423  ;  insurrection  of  Grallicia, 
432;  repulses  Gen.  Junot,  434;  measures  of  the  Junt4  of 
OaUicia,  ib. 

Spaniards,  character  of,  i.  407,  408. 

Spanish  army,  view  of  the  military  power  of,  367,  368 ;  remarks 
on  the  Spanish  army  of  1803,  369  ;  character  of  the  Spanish 
soldier,  371 ;  on  the  Spanish  officers,  372,  373,  374;  on  the 
household  troops,  375 ;  on  the  body-guards,  376 ;  on  the 
Spanish  infantry,  37  7 ;  militia  infantry,  378;  town  militia, 
379  ;  Biscayan  levies,  379 ;  Spanish  cavalry,  380,  381  ;  artil- 
lery, 382 ;  engineers,  383,  384 ;  ^gioeers  re-organized  by 
the  Prince  of  tbe  Peace,  385  ;  administration  of  the,  385. 

Spencer,  Sir  Brent,  ii.  45  ;  account  of  the  expedition  under,  to 
Portugal,  490,  493,  495. 

St.  Cyr,  Gen.  Gouvion,  i.  289. 

Stewart,  Sir  C.  i.  265. 

Strang  ford,  Lord,  message  delivered  by,  to  the  Court  of  Lisbon, 
ii.  46. 

Strogonoff,  Baron  de,  i.  359  ;  measures  pursued  by  at  Madrid, 
360. 

Stuart,  Sir  John,  French  defeated  at  Maidaby,  i.  134,  135. 

Succession  War,  Spanish,  account  of,  i.  20,  241,  242,  243,  245. 

Taranco,  Gen.  proclamation  to  his  troops,  on  leaving  Portugal, 

ii.  556. 
Tarancon,  city  of,  its  capture  by  the  French,  ii.  318. 
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Taylor,  CoL  his  death  at  Vimeiro,  ii.  522. 

Tilli,  Count,  notice  of,  ii.  Sft9,  830,  354. 

Torrequemada,  sacked  aod  burnt  by  the  French,  ii.  249,  250 ; 

remarks  on,  250. 
Trafalgar,  important  consequences  of  the  defeat  of  the  French 

fleet  at,  i.  134. 
Travot,  Gen.  his  perilous  situation  in  Lisbon,  ii.  530. 
Tudo^  Donna  Pepa  (mistress  of  Oodoy)   notice   of^  i.   396, 

ii.  142. 
Turenne,  Marshal,  ii.  470;  his  laconic  answer  to  some  towns 

which  complained  of  his  soldiers,  i.  43. 

VaccinatioOf  its  introduction  into  Spain,  i.  399, 

Valencia, -account  of  the  inaurrecdon  of,  ii.  226-^229;  san- 
guinary scenes  at,  230 — 232  ;  description  of,  237 ;  attacks 
by  the  French  on,  described,  238 — 240. 

Valladolid,  insurrection  at,  ii.  248 ;  described,  249  ;  taken  by 
the  French,  255, 

Vauban,  i.  86,  293. 

Vedel,  Gen.  measures  of,  previous  to  the  capitulation  of  Baylen, 
ii.  333 ;  sketch  of  his  military  career,  339 ;  critical  situation 
of  his  troops,  348;  attacks  the  Spanish  army,  351,  S52; 
proposes  a  combined  attack,  358 — 360  ;  summons  a  council 
of  war,  361 ;  capitulates  to  the  Spaniards,  363. 

Velarde,  Don  Pedro,  Spanish  patriot,  his  bravery  and  death, 
ii.  179. 

Villa  Viciosa,  battle  of,  ii.  322  ;  insurrection  at  described,  453. 

Villars,  Marshal,  i.  47. 

Vimeiro,  battle  of  described,  520 — 525. 

Viomenil,  Count  de,  notice  o£,  i.  276. 

Vivea,  Don  Juan  Miguel  de,  account  of,  ii.  414;  his  cautious 
policy,  ib.  415. 

Urquijo,  Don  Chevalier  Mariano  Luiz  de,  his  zeal  for  Ferdinand 
VII.  ii.  165,  581—590  ;  notice  of,  308. 

Waldeck,  Count,  notice  of,  i.  276. 

War,  remarks  on  the  science  of,  i.  104;  Strategy,  105;  ma- 
noeuvres of  Bonaparte,  ib. ;  repcuu-ks  on  modern  war,  106, 
107. 

Warsaw,  occupation  of,  by  the  Frendb,  i.  31. 

Washington,  Gen.  eulogy  on,  i.  6. 

Waterloo,  remarks  on  the  battle  of,  i.  229. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  opinions  respecting,  L  1 79,  180 ;  remarki 
on,  223,  229  ;  short  notice  of  492  ;  expedition  under,  ar- 
rives in  Portugal,  492  ;  his  activiqr,  494,  495,  496  ;  battle  of 
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Roli9a  described,  505,  506 ;  observations  on  his  policy,  507, 
508;  his  conference  with  Sir  H.  Burrard,  515  ;  his  position 
at  Vinjeiro  described,  516  ;  Manoeuvres,  517 — 519  ;  victory 
gained  by,  at  Vimeiro,  520 — 525 ;  agrees  to  an  armistice 
with  the  French,  528. 

Whitelocke,  Gen.  defeat  of  the  troops  under,  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
i.  135. 

Wilson,  Sir  Robert,  his  humane  exertions  in  favour  of  the 
French  prisoners  at  Oporto,  ii.  539. 

Woolwich,  arsenal  at,  described,  i.  207. 

York,  Duke  of,  i.  209;  his  retreat  from  Valenciennes,  125  ; 
expedition  to  the  Helder,  130;  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  154,  155  ;  his  merit,  156;  beneficial  re- 
fulations  introduced  by,  into  the  English  army,  171 ; 
'ounder  of  the  Military  Asylum,  182,  183. 


THE    END. 


IrOndon: 

rRlMTED    BY    8.    AMD    R.    BENTLEYj 
Dors^t-sirect. 
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